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What Is 





“The masses don’t want to wait. 
They want art now!”—Serge Koussevitzky 


AM not interested in speaking of the past. 

It speaks for itself. What does concern me 

is the present and future of music in this 
country, especially the future. Along what lines 
will musical life proceed in the United States 
after the war: Toward government subsidy? 
greater popularization and community partici- 
pation? greater or less professionalism ? 

From my point of view, these questions are 
easy to answer, but the answer to them will be 
very difficult to realize. Why? Because 
throughout past history we can see that not a 
single democratic government ever busied it- 
self to do something real in art for the people. 
Democratic governments freed themselves from 
the traditional tyrannies of the crown, but they 
retained the monarchic traditions in matters of 
art. I don’t want to mention all the govern- 
ments in all the countries. But if you will 
spend a little time thinking about it, you will 
see that this is true. So it is, I am sorry to 
say, in America. How long we will have to 
wait until it is otherwise, I do not know. But 
I do know that the masses don’t want to wait. 
They want art now! They need it now, for they 
must have more time for joy and for the arts. 


ET us forget about government subsidy. 
Let us assume for the sake of argument 
that as far as Government in Art is concerned 
in this country, the present situation is not likely 
to change for a long time. What then can we 
Americans do to give the masses what they 
want? From my point of view there is a very 
simple way. The organized people must give 
to themselves what they want. I say “organ- 
ized” because without organization nothing is 
possible. 

We have in this country many organized 
groups. Merely as a classic example, let us 
consider the laborers who have organized them- 
selves into unions. If each union worker in 
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CHILDREN? 
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SHOULD BE AN 
WHAT DO WE LACK? 


SHALL WE BROADEN THE BASIS 
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THE MASSES WANT MORE ART? 
HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR 
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As Told to 
ALIcE BEREZOWSKY 


the United States would contribute one dollar 
a year to the support of art for the masses, 
millions of dollars would be available for all 
the arts. We in America could construct big 
auditoriums seating thousands of people; we 
could have symphony orchestras, opera com- 
panies, theatres, art galleries and chamber 
music organizations in every state. Each city 
could be served artistically during not only 
“the season”, but throughout every month in 
the year. And the people would have the 
people’s own artists. 

The result would be democrat.> in the high- 
est sense, because art would be supported by 
the people and controlled by the artists, who 
could thus give to their fellow members of 
society the most precious thing in life next to 
bread: nourishment for the spirit. 1f the labor 
leaders would only realize the joy, the happi- 
ness and the satisfaction that would arise from 
such a plan! And a dollar a year is not too 
much, not. even for a beggar. No, it is not too 
much . .. it is only twice going to the movies! 


E hear a great deal nowadays about the 
conflict in music between the professional 
and the amateur. There is no conflict. There 
will be greater professionalism in this country 
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Because of his pre-eminence not only as a I 
conductor, but also as a builder of musical 
institutions and his 
contemporary music, the opinions of this noted 
artist on vital questions about our musical life 
should prove stimulating. He is celebrating his 
20th year as conductor of the Boston Symphony 


as there is greater need for it. The degree of 
that need depends on the degree of the masses’ 
musical education. We artists must make prop- 
aganda to change and intensify musical educa- 
tion in the schools. 

If we want to develop musical art in America 
and produce perhaps as great a genius as 
Beethoven, we have to give to the great body 
of people the same elements of musical educa- 
tion, the ABC of music, that the professionals 
acquire. Everyone must know the elements 
of: music the way he or she knows the funda- 
mentals of reading and writing and arithmetic. 
Not every child who learns to read and write 
will become a dramatist or a poet. Not every 
child who learns arithmetic will become a bank- 
er; nor every child who studies geography, a 
world traveller or explurer. But the elements 
of reading, writing, arithmetic and geography 
are necessary to their living. So, too, are the 
elements of music for their spiritual living! 


N iact, it is more important to pay attention 
to the musical education of the average child 

than it is to that of the protessional musician. 
The professional, because of his God-given 
gifts, will find a wav, he will make a way to 
get the education he needs to follow his pro- 
fession. I insist on saving that the education 
of the people is as essential as the education of 
the professionals. The cultivated masses are 
the soil from which a modern Beethoven will 
come. Only from the masses will we develop 
a genius. 

Many musical Americans ask me to tell them 
what is lacking in our musical scheme of things 
and what harmful practices I would eliminate if 
I could. 

I will tell you what is lacking: confidence in 
our own artists. We in America must have 
confidence in our own composers and perform- 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Red Cross Photo by Atkins 

NORTH AFRICA 

Atop the American Red Cross Beach Club “Paradise” 

for U.S. Troops in Ain-El-Turck, Algeria, a Group Strikes 
Up Hillbilly and Other American Tunes 


BRITAIN 


British Commandos and U. S. 
Rangers Swap Songs at a Training 
Station Somewhere in Britain 
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Photo by U. S. Army Signal Corps 

TO AUSTRALIA Signal Corps Photo 

Army Forces En Route to Australia 

Enjoy an Informal Sing During the ICELAND 
Even in Wintry Iceland, Musicians 


Long Voyage 
Strike Up the Band in a Practice 
Drill 


NEW CALEDONIA 


Trombone and Trumpet Players of a Band 

Swing Out During the Intermission of 

the Southern Sector Championship Box- 
ing Matches in New Caledonia 
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Signal Corps Photo 


Signal Corps Photo Pvt. John Torone, of Berwyn, Penn., Plays for 
American Soldiers on Parade in England When a Flag and a Plaque Were Presented to a City. The Drum Group Singing Led by the Chaplain on a Troopship 
Major Is Sgt. Foster R. Rizzuto of Blairville, Penn., and on the Sidewalk Are (Left to Right) Lt. Col. Harry 
Smythe of Chicago, Mayor R. Glave Saunders, British Lt. Col. R. A. M. Bates-Oldham, Mr. Seward Sherriff 
and Mrs. Saunders 
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pm faded Signal Corps Photo 
Signal Corps Photo Arriving in Australia, U.S. Army Forces Are Welcomed by a Band with 


Members of the French Garrison and U.S. Soldiers Get Together for a Plenty of Brass in It 
Jam Session in French Morocco 


Children in New Caledonia Are Just as Fond of Band Music as They Are in the United States, 


his C rt Gi for th ti trat 
Something Unusual in Instruments Adds Zest to This Gathering ee eee ee re eee 


of American Soldier Musicians 
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United Army Puts Music to Work 


as Decisive Factor in 


S { a { €@S Morale of Fighting Men 


By Ronavp F. EYER 


USIC, as employed by the American 

Army in this war, is a weapon as ef- 

fective and as highly regarded as any 
that now exists in the field of battle. More 
canny than many civilians on the home front, 
the High Command has recognized the psycho- 
logical potency of music and has put it to work 
with intelligence and efficiency in support of 
soldier morale which is an indispensable, and 
frequently decisive, factor in successful war- 
fare. 

Military men are realists and they can be de- 
pended upon to waste little time with matters 
having no practical and palpable application to 
the business in hand. That music plays as large 
a part as it does in their calculations is one 
more evidence of music’s impressive weight in 
the human equation and of the wisdom and 
shrewdness with which our military leaders are 
making use of its social potentialities. 

“The Army’s musical program is based upon 
a very simple philosophy,” says Capt. Claude 
M. Rosenberry of the Music Section of the 
Special Service Division, Army Service 
Forces, speaking on behalf of his superior, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Howard C. Bronson. “It 
is a philosophy of morale and emotional stabil- 
ity achieved through soldier participation, or 
self-entertainment, in music.” 


“GI. Joe” Is Main Concern 


The Army is highly appreciative of the con- 
tributions of civilian musicians through U.S.O. 
and similar organizations, and also of the in- 
valuable services of ,musical artists who are 
themselves members of the armed forces. But 
the principal concern of the Music Section is 
with the musical activities of the “G. I. Joes” 
—the men themselves. 

Music officers now number more than three 
score and ten, but in June, 1941, the Army mu- 
sic program began literally from scratch with 
a single Music Officer, Lieut.-Col. Bronson— 
then Capt. Bronson—whose military service 
dates from 1907 and who was called from the 
Illinois National Guard to become Music Of- 
ficer of the Morale Branch of the Adjutant 


An American Minstrel, Off to the Wars, Lightens 
the Hours for His Buddies Aboard a Troop Ship 


General’s office in Washington. As Army per- 
sonnel grew by leaps and bounds through Selec- 
tive Service, Lieut.-Col. Bronson gathered 
about him a group of music specialists, com- 
missioned from civilian life, to work out and 
administer a vastly augmented program for the 
men pouring into the camps by thousands 
throughout the nation. 


Singing Is First Step 


Singing was, and continues to be, the first 
step in the music activity of any post or camp. 
“Every good soldier knows that a singing 
Army is a fighting Army,” says the Pocket 
Guide for the U. S. Army Song Leader. “Top 
ranking officers of the United States Army 
have said that it is just as necessary to teach 
a soldier to sing as to shoot straight.” 

Accordingly, when a traveling Music Of- 
ficer—music officers travel continually—arrives 
at a post to analyze the musical situation ex- 
isting there and to suggest improved or reme- 
dial measures, he usually begins by getting 
some singing started. First he goes to the file 
of “history” cards containing all that is known 
of the civilian background of the men stationed 
at the post. A mechanical filing device brings 
forth the cards of all men who have had choral 
or other singing experience. These will form 
the nucleus of the singing project. Next he 
will ask for two to four men who have earned 
themselves a reputation around the post for 
“always starting something.” They are the 
peppy “idea” boys who have a talent for or- 
ganizing and getting things going, whether it 
be a round of handball or a crap game. They, 
and the men experienced in singing, are then 
formed into a class, numbering possibly 250, 
and they meet three or four hours a week with 
the Music Officer for instruction, material and 
advice. on soldier singing. Thereafter, they 
are key men, musically, among their buddies. 

Formal “sings” are encouraged less than the 
spontaneous outbursts of song which the men 
give forth of their own initiative and in small, 
casual groups. Guided and often inspired by 
the song leader, these little harmony sessions 
crop up at almost any time or place—in bar- 
racks, under the showers, in the mess halls and 
wherever the men may gather for recreation. 
There is purpose behind the advocacy of small- 
group participation, for the present war over- 
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seas is being fought by men in small and 
sometimes widely separated units. There are 
few opportunities for elaborate mass singing 
in the actual theatres of this war, so it is im- 
portant that the men know how to entertain 
themselves musically where only a few are 
gathered together and when there is no one to 
tell them what to do and how to do it. 

So there may be no dearth of song material, 
the Army provides every soldier with a song 
book and sees to it, no matter where he may be 
on the far-flung fronts and outposts of battle, 
that he gets a copy of the Army Hit Kit, dis- 
tributed monthly by the Special Service Divi- 
sion. The Song Book, including familiar songs 
of all descriptions, comes in two editions, one 
containing the words and music, the other 
only words and published in a size small enough 
to fit into the breast pocket of an Army uni- 
form. The Hit Kit also is issued in two edi- 
tions, one with words and music, the other 
with words only. A typical Hit Kit includes 
nine songs—the most popular request from the 
troops themselves, several that are current hits 
here at home, a popular song of one of the 
services and one or more old favorites. The 
importance the Army attaches to the Hit Kit is 
evinced by the fact that it goes out every month 
just as regularly as magazines, newspapers and 
other important items from home, and it com- 
mands all means of transportation including 
airplane, if necessary. 

A novel feature of some Hit Kit editions has 
been the inclusion of well known national songs 
of Russia, France and China, giving a phonetic 
version of the texts in the original language. 
The men have great fun singing these versions 
and they delight the natives of the countries the 
songs repvesent. 

The second most important element in the 
Army’s self-entertainment program is the play- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Britain Be 


HERE is much to tell about musical activities in wartime Britain but it 
| is hard to find words to convey the grim setting in which they have 
taken place. When in 1939 life as we knew it came to fade; as months 
went by bringing the fall of France, Dunkirk and the bombardment of Britain, 
it fell completely away and we had to build our scheme of living anew. Gone 
were the comforts and luxuries that we had learnt to expect from modern life 
and we reached out in the uncertain darkness for indestructible things of the 
spirit to give us strength for what might come. We had to take stock of true 
essentials, things we could not do without if we were to live and fight. From 
this reassessment sprang the demand for music such as had not been known in 
Britain for generations. 

It was my privilege to play all over England in 1940-41 and it is a thing 
I shall never forget. I went with the London Symphony Orchestra on several 
extensive tours, including most of the worst blitzed towns and never have I met 
such an insatiable craving for music. Often the hall where we should have 
played had been hit, but the concerts always took place either there, if it was 
possible to cover up the damage with gallant flags, or somewhere else—any- 
where else—so long as the audience could wedge itself in. 

The personnel of the orchestra were magnificent. They never knew if the 
hotel in which they were supposed to stay would be in existence when they 
arrived and the discomfort of traveling was beyond description, but there were 
no complaints or grumbles and everyone gave of their very best. 

This longing for music did not end when the Battle of Britain had been won; 


(Continued on page 30) 





British Press Service 


A DESERT BROADCAST—A Mobile Unit of the South African Broad- 

casting Company Pays a Visit to the Western Desert, So That Troops 

Can Send a Radio Message to Their Mothers and Sweethearts. 
The Tommies Take To It Willingly 








Soviet Union 


ACH front has its own professional company of artists, 
E; an ensemble of Red Army song and dance. These com- 

panies are the singers of battle exploits on their fronts, 
the torch-bearers of folk song art, the loyal and constant com- 
panion of the soldier at brief times of rest and recreation. 

Each ensemble strives to establish its own creative features 
to better the artistic quality of its performances. The en- 
semble of one of the fronts (conducted by Merited Artist of 
the Ukrainian S. S. P. Sheinin) is known for its original 
arrangements of folk songs. Two of its members, Galkin and 
Mochalkin, have won a name for themselves among their 
soldier audiences. One of their most interesting programs is 
a cycle of songs about the Russian Spring. 

It begins with some songs by the composer Anatole Liadoff. 
Familiar scenes of the awakening countryside come to life in 
the lovely music, followed by strains of mischievous Spring 
capers merged into spirited dance. The montage concludes 
with a pointed, pungent feuilleton by Ilya Ehrenburg, sound- 
ing an appeal for the liberation of our native land from the 
enemy’s letters. 

Even more integral and purposeful is the suite depicting 
the portrait of the Ukrainian girl. Here are traditional 
maiden songs, lyrical verses of Taras Shevchenko, and the 


(Continued on page 118) 
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RED ARMY FRO/C—Soldiers Somewhere on the Russian Front Dance and Sing to 


Accordion Accompaniment 








hina eM 


USIC plays a very important part in 

China’s resistance against Japan. Mu- 

sic helped to change the weak, help- 
less, and individualistic Chinese people into 
450,000,000 strong and resolute fighters. Mu- 
Sic is giving hope and tenacity to our people 
and soldiers who have been fighting for more 
than seven years. Without music, our struggle 
would be much harder. With music, the Chin- 
ese soldiers are marching on to victory and to 
a free, democratic New China. 

Music is able to play an important part in 
China’s struggle for national liberation be- 
cause Our musSicians are at the same time work- 
ers and fighters for national liberation, and 
because music is being put on a mass basis in 


(Continued on page 118) 








United China . 


CHINESE MASS MUSIC—Liu Liang-mo Leads an Army Sing 


Potent Weapon of the United Nation 
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Revivals 


About to Climb Out of the Basket (Use Your Imagination) 
with Some Stray Lingerie Atop His Pate Is the Jolly Knight— 
Not Fat Without His Padding. In Other Words, Lawrence 
Tivbolt en enna ween the Merry Wines daeing Stage Director Herbert Graf and Assistant Conductor Pietro Cimara Instruct 
Mmes. Browning, Steber, Greer and Harshaw How to Be Merry Wives of Windsor 


Walter Olitzki 
Learns from Herbert 
Graf How Patrice 
Munsel, as the Doll, 
Olympia, in the 
"Tales of Hoffmann," 
ls to Be Wound Up 
to Prevent Her Col- 
lapse 


Messrs. Dudley, Rasely, Brownlee and Gurney Practicing 
the Perturbations of Some Troubled Men-Folk of 
Windsor in "Falstaff" 
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ln Preparation 


at the M etropolitan 


Conductor Emil Cooper, Stage Director Désiré Defrére and Accompanist 
Felix Wolfes Teach Mélisande Sayao and Yniold Raymondi Some Vital Facts 
About "Pelléas” 


Bidu Sayao, a Not at All Unhappy Mélisande, Rehearses the Loss of the 
Fateful Ring in the Presence of a Mildly Disapproving Pelléas (Martial 
Singher) and to a Descending Scale from Felix Wolfes at the Piano 


ae 
Lid 
eH 


Lothar Wallerstein Shows John Garris cal eal ats » i ss... 


Leow 


How Loge Tricks the Gods of "Rheingold" 
with Certain-Cynical Proposals 


Spear Bearers Don't Look Very Heroic in Plain Clothes, but in Costumes for “Norma” It's Quite 


Provides the Foundation 
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a Sight. Norman Cordon in the Center 





for the Life 


Lotte Lehmann's Chickens Always Come Home to Roost Because She Feeds Them So 
That There Is no Temptation to Stay Away 


Citrus Fruit Has Its Appeal for Douglas 
Beattie (Right), as It Does for the Ranch 
Foreman at Porterville, Calif. 


Left: In Westchester County, 
Margaret Speaks Finds That 
Shucking Corn Is Not Difficult 
But Only Takes at Lot of Time 


Gathering Apples on Californian Acres 
Is a Practical Form of Recreation for 
Dusolina Giannini 


Left: Celius Dough- 
erty and Vincenz 
Ruzicka Hoe a Row 
on Their Farm in 
Pennsylvania 


Left: Members of the 
Trapp Family Start 
Work on the House 
They Are Building 
for Themselves in 
Vermont. From the 
Left: Johanna, Hed- 
wig, Marie and 
Eleanore 


Right: Joseph Schus- 
ter Cultivates His 
Victory Garden 
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Beef Being What It Is These Days, Richard Crooks 
Is Understandably Solicitous About This Likely 
Youngster 


Gladys Swarthout Looks Over Her Considerable Cache of 
Canned Goods. The OPA Isn't Interested Though, Because 
It's All Home-Preserved 


Jascha Heifetz Develops a New Bow-Arm Technique 


Walter Cassel and Family Can Count Their Chickens Now That They're Hatched. From 
the Left: Mrs. Nadine Cassel, John Walter, Jr., Catherine Jean, Mr. Cassel and Mary Martha 


% 





All Exercise Isn't Vocal for Thomas L. Thomas. He Also 
Stacks Corn on His New Jersey Farm 


Strolling Under an Arcade of Tomato 
Fremes, Jean Tennyson Wonders What "An Apple a Day .. ."? Well, Kathryn Meisle Grows Them 
the Harvest Will Be and Nobody Has a Better Right to Eat Them 
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“Pelleas et Melisande” 
[In a New Incarnation 


Wedded Poetry of Debussy and Maeterlinck Returns 


to Metropolitan 


Martial Singher and Bidu Sayao as 
Pelléas and Mélisande 


"See, see, | have my hands full of flowers . . . '"—Mélisande Meets Pelléas in the Presence of Genevidve 


Ancient and Wise Arkel 
as Portrayed by 
| fee 
Margaret Harshaw, the Alexander Kipais 
Resigned Genevieve 


"Watch, watch, Yniold!" — 
Lawrence Tibbett, as Golaud, 
Hangs Upon the Words of 
the Child, Played by Lillian 


Raymondi 


“All the stars are falling..." Pelléas 
Embraces Mélisande as Golaud Prepares 
to Strike 
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of Unique Work—Singher and Sayao 


Debussy Opera “Distinctively ‘Restored 


Emil Cooper, in Metropolitan Debut, Gives Revitalized Reading 


Score in Name Parts— 


Tibbett, Kipnis and Harshaw in Supporting Roles 


By Ronap F. Eyer 


66 ELLEAS ET MELISANDE”, that 
P solitary star of Debussy in the operatic 
firmament, which Romain Rolland 

hailed as “one of the three or four outstanding 
achievements of French musical history”, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan on the evening of 
Jan. 26 after an absence of three years. All of 
the vocal participants, but one, were new both 
to the Metropolitan production and to the opera 
itself, and the occasion was distinguished by the 
first appearance at the Broadway opera house 


of Emil Cooper as conductor. The cast: 
I Sc vals Sa vausenachokschtlsbbaxsouvas Bidu Sayao 
I 6 os Cala gs G ap ateaanl Margaret Harshaw 
Ps i «ct sivas d cinecn gaan ad Lillian Raymondi 
UNO One dc adavdas ies ons ctneetiancens Martial Singher 
RII! a3, Vite cos ls bub Shsbea's sceehadeuee Lawrence Tibbett 
MRE o:h.005.0 44 0b0ekd oaks des Uk’ bie das ee ee 
Te DOs << bia vinci 00s lates beds nouces John Gurney 


Emil Cooper, Conductor 
Désiré Défrére, Stage Director 

Let it be said at once that there was much 
that was magnificent in the performance and 
that it was the best representation of this the- 
atrically and musically difficult work within 
recent memory. It seems curious that there 
should be disparate viewpoints on matters of 
basic interpretation in an opera of such re- 
cent vintage. Many people still alive had De- 
bussy’s precepts from his own lips; some mem- 
bers of the original cast also are still alive, and 
various other persons intimate with the com- 
poser’s musical concepts are at hand. Yet 
there are schools of thought about how ‘“Pel- 
léas” should be interpreted and there probably 
are aS many interpretations of the work as 
there are conductors of it. 

I say conductors advisedly because the con- 
ductor is master of “Pelléas” in a way that he 
is not of any other operatic works that come 
readily to mind, including those of Wagner and 
Richard Strauss. Like the latter, “Pelléas” is 
symphonic opera in the truest sense. So close 
is the vocal line to the ordinary inflections of 
speech, in accordance with Rousseau’s dictum, 
that the orchestra’s burden of dramatic expres- 
sion is extraordinarily heavy and significant, 
and one almost agrees with the Parisian critic 
who expressed a desire to hear the score in the 
concert hall without benefit of singers. 


Former “Supine” Conception 


However that may be, it is over this sym- 
phonic score that we encounter disagreements, 
and in America we have been treated largely, 
if not exclusively, to the supine conception in 
which the music is handled like a wisp of tinted 
chiffon—nebulous, pastel, chimerical—a _ con- 
ception which bespeaks familiarity with “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” and the piano Arabesques 
but forgets, or ignores, the existence of “La 
Mer” and “Fétes”’. 

Whatever he may have been personally, De- 
bussy was capable of being much more than a 
langourous wraith and a scented aesthete in his 
music; and our present conductor, happily, 
proved himself alive to that fact. Mr. Cooper 
found virility in him, robust passion and fire 
and muscular forthrightness. He built up 
climaxes in “Pelléas” suggesting the tempestu- 
ousness and sonority of “Tristan” and he per- 
mitted the orchestra to speak out in accents as 
earthy and realistic as “Salome”. 

This unbuttoned dramatic approach had a 
salutary effect upon the whole artistic impres- 
sion produced by the opera and caused the 
listener to revise, or at least re-examine, some 
old and generally accepted opinions regarding 
it. One recognized immediately that “Pelléas” 
is far from the vague, monochrome and eventu- 
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ally mongtonous piece that many people have 
been too willing to concede it. Nor is it so 
mystical and attenuated in emotional content 
as to be indefinable in terms of human feeling. 
On the contrary, it is warm, alive, expertly pro- 
portioned and balanced, dramatically, in its 
twelve fleeting tableaux, and gorgeously pig- 
mented, rather than subdued, within a wide 
chromatic range. Relieved of harness and 
bridle, “Pelléas” is an exciting, mobile work, 
refined but not delicate; fanciful, but not eso- 
teric. 

This was Mr. Cooper’s inestimable contribu- 
tion to our reassessment of “Pelléas”. But it 
was an evening of revelations and another 
came with Mr. Singher’s embodiment of the 
young lover. In Mr. Singher, it appears, we 
have something closely resembling the epitome 
of all that is best in the French operatic style. 
In this performance he established himself 
without question as one of the finest singing 
actors currently gracing the stage of the Metro- 
politan. His French diction, whether one un- 
derstands the language or not, is a delight to 
the ear—the subtle nuance, the deftly turned 
phrase, the occasional tone “at the bridge” 
(“nasal” would be too gross a term for this 
characteristic phonation) and the invariable 
clarity of enunciation. 


Stylistic Acting 


That is one side of the Singher medal. The 
other is histrionic. His carefully school acting 
is stylistic rather than realistic in type, but it 
it is executed with such ease that it appears 
simple and natural. He has achieved in his 
movements what athletes call “follow-through” ; 
one gesture blends logically into the next, there 
is no lost or meaningless motion and all details 
are co-ordinated into one harmonious unit of 
fluent action. There was rightness and reason 
about everything he did as “Pelléas”, and any 
minor criticism would be mere bickering. 

Miss Sayao’s Mélisande also was a figure of 
beauty and truth. She got at the essential 
poignancy of the role and personified the flow- 
er-like fragility of that guileless, elfin creature. 
One felt that she could have used more voice at 
times without destroying the illusion of the 
character, but her performance in general was 
closely in tune with Mr. Singher’s and she 
joined with him in an enchanting evocation of 
Maeterlinck’s dream of Tristan and Isolde and 
the star-crossed lovers. 


The Golaud of Lawrence Tibbett frequently 
was of fine stature vocally and it had moments 
of strong dramatic appeal, as in the first scene 
of the fourth act when he denounces Mélisande 
and pulls her about by the hair. His exit there 
was a most effective bit of business. However, 
Golaud is a difficult and complicated character 
demanding much careful study and working 
out. It may be assumed that Mr. Tibbett will 
bring several changes and improvements to 
later performances. 

Alexander Kipnis, who sang the role before, 
did not wholly convince us of the senility of 
Arkel, that ancient king who stood at the brink 
of the beyond and saw but from afar. Yet we 
would not sacrifice the bigness and the musical- 
ity of his voice, which was one of the vocal 
ornaments of the performance. Nor would we 
dispense with Margaret Harshaw’s vocal prow- 
ess as Geneviéve although there is more to be 
had out of the letter scene than she discovered 
in this first reading. 

Her portrayal of the boy, Yniold, for which 
her diminutive figure so well adapts her, 
brought Lillian Raymondi hearty approval 
from the audience. Her solo scene with the 
sheep (wnich no doubt was fraught with sym- 
bulical significance for Maeterlinck but has 
meant next to nothing to anybody else) was 
omitted, as it usually is. But in the window- 
peeping episode with Mr. Tibbett she realized 
the part with gratifying intelligence. Mr. 
Gurney, as the physician, was competent, but 
he seemed to dismiss his comparatively small 
role as inconsequential, which it is not. 


Well-ordered Production 


Some of the opera’s essential intimacy was 
captured by mounting the work within a small 
frame and on an elevated platform following the 
stage-within-a-stage technique, as in previous 
productions. This treatment probably is as 
effective as any could be in a theatre as large 
as the Metropolitan. The scenery again was 
that of Joseph Urban. Some of the sets are 
thoroughly in the key and the mood of the 
opera, others are not so successful, and the 
picture was disturbed on several occasions by 
wrong cues in the lighting department. As a 
whole, however, the production was a smooth 
and well ordered one, doing much credit to the 
backstage personnel. 

Although capacity audiences are the rule 
rather than the exception at the Metropolitan 
this season, it may be worthy of note that the 
house was completely sold out for this revival, 
including every available inch of standing room 
It may also be significant to those who measure 
trends in such occurrences that the audience 
was demonstratively enthusiastic about this 
“unpopular” opera. However, responsibility for 
some of the enthusiasm must be set down to 
the claque which, by the way, has become in- 
creasingly noisome this season. 





Three Old Men Asleep Bode Tragedy for Maeterlinck's Star-Crossed Lovers 








Patrice Munsel Gets Taxi Service in a Jeep at Geiger Field in 
Washington, Where She Sang for the Soldiers 


Service 


Autograph Collectors Find a Ready Response from Nelson Eddy, After a Concert 
Which He Gave at Fort Monmouth Before Leaving to Sing for Troops in Africa 


Official U. S. Navy Photo . 
Josephine Antoine, at Great Lakes Naval Training Station, Finds Photo Lubbock Army Flying School 
the Navy Ready in an Emergency When a Nail Comes Through Charles Kullman Emphasizes a Point to Second Lt. Collins E. Boomer, 
Her Shoe. Left to Right, CPO John Carter, Formerly Also at Formerly of Community Concerts, at the Flying School at Lubbock, Texas 
the Metropolitan Opera, Miss Antoine, Lt. Commander Eddie 
Peabody, the Banjo King, and Robert Engdale, Electrician Mate 
Third Class 


In Celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the Founding of the Czech Republic, 

Rudolf Firkusny Plays the Dvorak G Minor Piano Concerto with the Camp Lee, 

An Attentive Audience at the Stage Door Canteen in New York Listens Va., Symphony under Cpl. George Hoyen in the Presence of the Czech 
to Mildred Dilling Ambassador, Col. Viadimir Hurban 
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Marjorie Lawrence Waves Good Luck at the Liberty Ship, the S.S. Horace 
White, Which She Christened at the Kaiser Shipyard 


and Smiles 


All Ready for a Ride in a Jeep, Grace Moore Is Surrounded by Some of the 
Men She Sang for at a USO Show in Tulsa, Okla. 


Signal Corps U. S. Army 


As Soloist with the 


Fort Monmouth All-Soldier 


Orchestra, Zino Francescatti Watches the Con- 


ductor, Thor Johnson 


Myron Benson 
Robert Weede Pauses During an Enter- 
tainment Program at a USO Club 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
After a Concert for the Waves at Hunter College, Are Seen (Left to 
Right) Alexander Sved, Captain W. F. Amsden, Commanding Officer 
of the U. S. Naval Training are R.), Polyna Stoska and Marcel 
Hubert 
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Vivian Della Chiesa Goes Over the Program with Three 
of the Sailors Who Heard Her at the Great Lakes 
Training Station 


Three Cadets Congratulate Ellen Ballon After a Concert Which the ~* 
Pianist Gave at West Point : 
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Strike up the Band! 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


What Happens When Horns and Clarinets and Saxo- 
phones Get a Free Moment 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 
Rehearsing on Washington Drill Field, the Tin P r ; 
Navy Broadcast Band Prepares One of Its in Pan Alley: Musi- 


: Ni . cians Emerge from 
Friday Night Programs for the Air Tics Sannd-Proat 


Practice Rooms for a 
Jam Session 


Left: A Ship's Band 
Entertains the Crew 
During the Lunch 
Period on Board a 
United States Man- 
of-War 


Official U. S. Marine Corps Photo 


MARINES 
On Parade, the Marine Corps 
Band Shows Its Stuff 


AIR FORCES 
With a Background 
of Giant Planes, the 
Air Force Band Goes 
Through Its Paces 


Official Photograph U. S. Army Air Forces 
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THE NOTE HEARD 









An Audience at Camp Meade Listening to the National Symphony 


S our war effort heightens in 
A pitch in battle areas all over 

the world, the frail but ten- 
sile lines connecting our boys with 
home and the things they love are 
being reinforced to cable strength. 
As industry steps up production to 
meet the needs of battle, so is pro- 
duction being stepped up on another 
home front. More and more of our 
musicians are answering the call to 
any of the seven seas where they 
are needed to bring a piece of home 
and a sample of what many of our 
fighters yearn for—music. 

In the USO Camp Shows offices, 
center of the web which is being 
spun over the globe, important 
plans are brewing. Over 200 units 
have already been sent out of the 
country, says Lawrence Phillips, 
executive vice-president, but there 
will be more. A defmite increase 
in the percentage of concert groups 
for overseas duty is prime on the 
agenda. 


Noted Artists to Go 


We will not hear the whole story 
of this tremendous project for many 
months—possibly not until the end 
of the war. Installments of it have 
reached us and others will be told 
as travelers return from their mis- 
sions. But no names can be given 
until it is certain that those now on 
their way or about to go have safely 
reached their destinations. Thus it 
is not possible to list the half-dozen 
or so noted musicians who are now 
preparing to embark on the great 
adventure. 

We know already that Nelson 
Eddy and his accompanist Theodore 
Paxson are touring the Middle East 
and North Africa. No news has 
come from them since the report 
that an organ was flown for them 
from Khartoum to a small town 
where there was no piano. They 
should be back soon to tell their 
tale. Also in this territory, Edwina 
Eustis, contralto, and her accom- 
panist, Marion Carley, are making 
a big hit—two girls on a desert 
trek. 

One alone is Ellen Longone, 
who is entertaining the American 
and Canadian troops in the lonely 
reaches of the Alkan Highway. 
Three’s a company in the unit now 
in the Caribbean—Willa Mae Kel- 
ly, pianist; Josephine Craig Ken- 
nedy, violinist, and Signe Sand- 
strom, cellist. And in Panama, a 
group of five is merrily making 
music—even though the violinist, 
Stephan Hero, had a practice in the 
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garage because the hotel keeper 
was allergic to string music. Mr. 
Hero’s companions are Blake Ritter, 
baritone; Rosita Rolando, dancer ; 
Henry Jackson, pianist, and Agnes 
Davis, soprano. 

Weather and audiences provide 
distractions of various sorts. Mr. 
Ritter wrote to Gino Baldini, man- 
ager of the concert division, from 
Panama that the climate “is much 
like that of Southern California and 
everyone speaks with the voice of 
a real estate agent in declaring that 
it absolutely never rains, but 1 must 
report that we have just had a very 
heavy downfall—although truly, on- 
ly one cloud at a time seems to 
relieve itself, so it is always over 
in a minute. In that minute, though, 
it sometimes rains so hard as to 
smother any sound that competes 
with it.” 


Familiar Music a “Must” 


Helpful hints on program making 
are also contributed by Mr. Ritter. 
“To insure success with so unso- 
phisticated an audience”, he writes. 
“57th St. must borrow a trick or 
two from Broadway. This can he 
done, as I believe we are proving, 
without in any way lowering the 
standard of the performance. Num- 
bers must be familiar to the bulk 
of the audience while the dis- 
criminating few may be won by an 
artistic presentation uncommon to 
such popular airs. The exceptions 
are such brilliant and colorful tech- 
nical triumphs as Steve's ‘Carmen’ 
Fantasy and Henry’s ‘Ritual Fire 
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"ROUND THE WORLD 


It’s Music Delivered to Our Fighting Forces 


* 
USO Camp Shows Rapidly 
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Increasing Overseas Units 
While Continuing Service 


Dance,’ always great favorites.” 

While Miss Davis, with this 
group, is singing for the soldiers 
in Panama, her husband, Ben De 
Loache, is somewhere in the South- 
west Pacific on a similar errand. 
The baritone is having unqualified 


success out there, Mr. Baldini 
hears. 
A Return Visit 
The jungle islands are welcom- 


ing back one of their first musical 
visitors. Edwin McArthur, who 
with Lansing Hatfield made a spec- 
tacular tour of our bases in that 
area (reported recently in these 
pages), is again leading community 
singing many miles from home. 
Earl Wrightson, in one of the first 
units out there, has returned. Earlier 
visits to Panama were made by 
Jascha Heifetz and his accompanist, 
Emanuel Bey, and Enya Gonzalez, 
soprano, with Norman Secon, pian- 
ist. 

“Somewhere overseas” at this 
moment are Frances Cassard, so- 
prano; Martha Madison, accordion- 
ist, and John Henry Phillips, bari- 
tone. 

That’s the list to date, as reported 
by Mr. Phillips. With many more 
to come. 


While the USO Camp Shows 
world map is becoming more thickly 
studded with colored pins represent- 
ing their units, the United States 
map is not neglected. In the 2nd 
Service Command and 3rd Naval 
District alone (in and around New 
York), Mr. Baldini figures that our 


to Camps in the Nation 


By FRANCES QUAINTANCE EATON 


orchéstras 
have been heard by 2,579,990 boys. 
What this means for audiences of 
tomorrow can be exemplified by the 
country boy who had never seen an 


greatest musicians and 


orchestra until the Philharmonic 
played at Camp Kilmer. He ap- 
proached a cellist after the concert 
and said “I sure like that sittin’ 
down fiddle. Goin’ to git me one 
when war’s over”. Or the lad who 
wandered into Mr. Phillip’s office 
on a Sunday noon, begging for a 
violinist to play sonatas with him 
in his few hour’s leave. 

This potential increase in the 
love for music, brought about by 
exposure to the real thing after 
experience only with radio or no 
experience at all, is a “plus” con- 
tribution, really only a by-product 
to the actual objective of USO 
Camp Shows, Mr. Phillips main- 
tains. 


The Real Job 


“There is the danger, when one 
is passionately interested in any 
field of endeavor, to proselyte”, he 
says. “Our job is not to make prop- 
aganda for the appreciation of mu- 
sic, nor to try consciously to reach 
the so-called ‘indiscriminate’ public, 
but to deliver to those of our armed 
forces whose great craving it is 
as much music as possible. That in 
so doing we draw in a new au- 
dience is all to the good. It cannot 
but help the cause of good music 
in the years to come.” 

But “music now for those who 
want it” is a big enough task to 
handle. USO Camp Shows is do- 
ing its job. 


AT CAMPS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Left: Alec Templeton Makes Up a Special Song for Fort Bregg 
Below: Albert Spalding Plays at Fort Monmouth 
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Lawrence Tibbett 
as FALSTAFF 


Alexander Kipnis Ezio Pinza 
as HAGEN as BORIS GODUNOFF 


Some Noted Characterizations 
in the Lyric Theater of ‘Today 





Zinka Milanov 
as NORMA 


Jarmila Novotna 


as DONNA ELVIRA 


Salvatore Baccaloni 
as DR. BARTOLO 
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THE ROLE’S THE THING 
... and Seven Singers Tell Why 











Famous Operatic Characters, Chosen for Their 

Interest Both Musically and Psychologically, 

Are Dissected by the Metropolitan Singers Who 

Play Them. The Opinions They Express Are 
Told to 





Falstaff— 

Lawrence Tibbett 

66 HEN I first studied the part of Fal- 
staff I did much that I disregarded 
later. For instance, I made a close 

study of Shakespeare—of ‘Henry IV’, ‘Henry 


V’, and ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’. For . 


the present production I paid far less atten- 
tion to the plays than to working on the Eng- 
lish translation we were to use and improving 
the one which had been in vogue. It was, of 
course, a case of re-studying the part, for if 
I am not working constantly on a role I have 
a way of forgetting it; so that if there is occa- 
sion for a revival of this or that opera it means 
to a greater or lesser extent learning it all over 
again. 

“Be this as it may, I have found it impera- 
tive to resolve various problems connected with 
the Fat Knight. First of all, the Falstaff of 
Boito and Verdi is not that of Shakespeare. In 
the opera he is an incongruous, one might even 
say an ‘impure’ character. If he achieves a 
unity it is through the music of Verdi. For 
the operatic Sir John is, you see, a composite. 
He comes from different and not always close- 
ly related sources. If he emanates from the 
‘Merry Wives’ some of him is also an out- 
growth of the Falstaff in the two parts of 
‘Henry IV’. The ‘Honor’ speech, for instance, 
serves a definite purpose of characterization 
on the battlefield, where Shakespeare causes 
the Fat Knight to utter it. There it forms a 
contrast to the heroics of the Prince. In the 
libretto Boito has, so to speak, dragged it in 
by the hair. 

“That is only one case in which conflicting 

(Continued on page 138) 


Isolde— 
Helen Traubel 


66 EFORE singing Isolde at the opera 
I had done portions of it on concert 
programs as soloist with various or- 

chestras—parts like the Narrative, from the 

first act, and the ‘Liebestod’. I spent an entire 

year preparing the operatic embodiment as a 

whole. How many rehearsals a singer re- 

quires for this part is a question that can not 
be definitely answered—it depends on the 
singer and on circumstances some times be- 
yond a singer’s control.. They say that Nor- 
dica needed 1,000 rehearsals of one kind or 

another before doing the part. Personally, I 

think this somewhat excessive—though, I re- 

peat, it depends! Private study is one thing, 

Stage rehearsals are another. I myself had 

just one stage rehearsal for the entire opera. 

But for 12 months I had been working inten- 

sively on the role. 

“That is not to say that I learned the whole 
of it—text, music and action in exactly that 
space of time. I acquired it gradually—and 
(Continued on page 138) 
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Boris— 


Ezio Pinza 
ad | SANG in ‘Boris’ here in New York 


some years before impersonating Boris 

himself at the Metropolitan. My first 
experience in Mussorgsky’s opera had been as 
the monk, Varlaam. I filled this part at a 
time that Chaliapin did the Tsar here. But 
before that I had sung the title role in Italy— 
in Mantua, in Verona and elsewhere in 1924. 
I worked at-the part of Boris himself under 
an admirable Russian coach, who had made 
Italy his home. 

“Much as I admired Chaliapin, I am not 
going to say that I took suggestions for my 
Boris from his or in any way modelled my 
impersonation on it. That would, in the end, 
only have resulted in an imitation for better 
or worse; and to imitate is one of the worst 
things an artist can do. I always have in mind 
certain conductors who do the best they can 
to imitate Toscanini. The upshot of such a 
copied Boris would not have been Chaliapin 
on the one hand or Pinza on the other. 

“The real Boris, as we know him from his- 

(Continued on page 138) 


Hagen— 
Alexander Kipnis 


66 FIRST sang Hagen shortly after the 
last war, in Worms, where the Hagen 
of the ‘Nibelungenlied’ had been ‘at 

home’. In those days I was singing in Wies- 

baden. Quite unexpectedly a request came 

from the theatre in Worms for a Hagen. I 

was to have three weeks to prepare the role, 

which I had never done before. 

“Fortunately I had a very thorough coach 
in a conductor who had been a close friend 
and collaborator of Gustav Mahler. At the 
same time I made it a point to see several 
‘Gétterdammerung’ performances in Wiesbaden 
in order to watch very carefully and notice 
exactly how Hagen was done. The conductor 
with whom I prepared the role constantly im- 
pressed on me the necessity first of all of 
singing the music—of treating it like true bel 
canto. The expressive part would come later— 

(Continued on page 253) 


Norma— 
Zinka Milanov 


“FT HE title role of ‘Norma’ is not pre- 


cisely new to me. I studied it for 

years before I sang it on the stage. 
I worked at it slowly, air by air, page by 
page, making it gradually a part of myself, 
assimilating it to my whole being. I was for- 
tunate in having a brother who was a splendid 
pianist and an extraordinary musician. With 
him I worked on the opera phrase by phrase, 
but without any certainty just when I should 
sing it. 
“That time finally came in 1939. The work 











John Alfred Piver 


ISOLDE—Helen Traubel 


was to have been given in Italy and I was to 
do the Norma. But the political situation 
looked black. When I did sing it for the first 
time that year it was not in Italy but in Yugo- 
slavia, in Zagreb. Since then, of course, I have 
done it in South America before undertaking 
(Continued on page 253) 


Donna Elvira— 
Jarmila Novotna 


66 OT till I came to America did I sing 
N Elvira. I first studied the part with 


reluctance and then only because 
Bruno Walter earnestly wished me to do so. 
Personally I could see little on the surface 
either in Elvira or Donna Anna but two ladies 
who walked through Mozart’s opera, for the 
most part either annoyed or weeping. I had, 
of course, sung other Mozart parts abroad 
(Cherubino in ‘Figaro’ and one of the ladies 
in ‘Cosi fan Tutte’). But I was, as I say, not 
in the least anxious to do Elvira. 

“Tt was Walter who overcame my reluctance. 
He pointed out to me that the key to the true 
character of Elvira lay in the music. As my 
studies progressed I found that he was unques- 
tionably right. And, incidentally, other points 
became clear to me. I came to the conclusion, 
for instance, that Don Giovanni himself can- 
not be either a very young or a supremely ir- 
resistible man. It is true that he made 1003 
conquests in Spain alone. The brutal disclo- 


(Continued on page 253) 


Bartolo— 


Salvatore Baccaloni 


66 ARTOLO is the protagonist of Ros- 
sini’s ‘Barber’. He is not a ridiculous 
figure except as the action places him 

in ridiculous situations. But it is not easy to 
tell how, on each and every occasion, I do this 
or that with the part. And the reason for this 
is that I never adhere to a hard and fast plan, 
either in this part or in others. 

“T vary the impersonation from performance 
to performance. Call it improvisation if you 
will; it amounts to just that. Otherwise the 
process would reduce itself to mechanical 
action. What I may do at one stage or an- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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Black Marketeer: "Psst, Buddy—the Unfinished Of course, there might be a 
Symphony going on downstairs!" little chiseling. 











“But, lady, Symphony concerts take 28 points and you have 
only 12 left in your book." 
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Some music could stand American Composer: "My music has always been 
a little rationing. rationed." 
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“Support the American Composer!” 


INSISTS THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 











particularly American creative music.” 


the cultural scene since the early days of 

American art and literature, when such a 
large percentage of geniuses theoretically if 
not literally starved in garrets. Much more 
generous compensation attaches in these days 
to those whose paintings, short stories, plays, 
novels achieve public attention. The radio, the 
many magazines, the lecture platform offer ex- 
tensive outlets for men and women who earn 
their living by the pen. The modern vogue for 
murals, the widespread employment of art 
motifs in architecture and interior decoration, 
the development in appreciation of etchings, 
sculptures, ceramics, have given those who 
work with brush and pencil and modeling clay 
a wealth of new markets. 

But the American composer still remains the 
“forgotten man” in the world of art. Modern 
trends in visual art and architecture, in which 
America practically leads the world, have not 
only been accepted by the public but the accom- 
plishments of the artists who create them are 
now a source of national pride. Yet that same 
public, long trained to the theory that great 
music must stem from the fountain of European 
culture, has been reluctant to admit that a vital 
young country can evolve a music of its own, 
which while not disdaining or defying classic 
tradition will yet be expressive of the energy, 
the concentrated power, the accentuated tempo 
of American life. And so the composer has 


[' many respects there has been a change in 


had an uphill fight for recognition. 

If he achieved something in a completely new 
mood and style there were shudders at the in- 
novation. 


If he produced something in classic 
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“This annual message to MusicaL AMERICA is in a sense a rallying cry to all who are 
interested in the future of American music— 














mode his composition was compared, often un- 
favorably, to even the least consequential works 
of the European masters. It became “Lo, the 
poor composer”, on all fronts. 

In the last few years there have been some 
concerted attempts to remedy this injustice. 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, foreign born, yet one 
of the American composer’s foremost cham- 
pions, is in the vanguard of one of these. Other 
distinguished orchestra leaders have given in- 
creasing attention to American works. But 
there is yet a great gulf to be bridged before 
the American composer can come into his own. 


(Tot Americ its new program in support 


of American composition, the National 
Federation of Music Clubs seeks to bridge 
this gulf. It has undertaken this task not be- 
cause it believes its leadership superior to that 
of other organizations similarly engaged, but 
because it has certain specialized qualifications. 
One of these is in numerical strength. An- 
other is the non-professional character of its 
membership. There are professional musi- 
cians in its ranks to be sure, but the great ma- 
jority of its members are not performers or 
composers for whom music is a livelihood. In- 
stead ‘they are members of the boards of sym- 
phony orchestras, conservatories and music 
schools, subscribers to civic and community 
concerts, patrons of operas, supporters of the 
various artist series—in short, the great Ameri- 
can audience. They can exert tremendous 
influence, but cannot be accused of self-seeking 
in doing so. 
In addition federated music clubs are among 


the country’s largest purchasers of music. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of sheets of it are used 
annually by choral and instrumental groups 
within their membership. Hence the Federa- 
tion is potentially an excellent market for 
American works, old and new. 

It is recognition of this unique purchasing 
power which in large measure furnishes the 
impetus for the newly formulated program of 
the Federation’s Committee on American Com- 
position, of which Mr. Otto Luening, of the 
Bennington College faculty, is chairman. 

Mr. Luening is not only seeking to make the 
Federation an authoritative source of informa- 
tion about American music, past and present, 
but also to coordinate its purchases of Ameri- 
can works so that composers may derive direct 
and immediate benefit. 

To this end he is creating a reviewing com- 
mittee of nationwide proportions which will 
review new American compositions of serious 
character and: recommend them for perform- 
ance, especially stressing those which are suit- 
able for presentation by federated music clubs. 
The committee’s approved lists will be pub- 
lished bi-monthly in the Music Clubs Magazine, 
and also made available, in the form of reprints, 
to interested non-members. Music which can- 
not readily be purchased in local music stores 
will be obtainable through the American Music 
Centre, 250 W. 57th Street, New York City, 
which is co-operating in every phase of the 
plan. The Centre will also assemble, for Fed- 
eration use, a complete library of all available 
new American works of serious character, past 
and present. 


HE Federation’s Committee on Orches- 

tras, which has served under the Educa- 

tion Department, will be enlarged and 
take on certain new functions in collaboration 
with the Committee on American Composition. 
Among these will be a lively liaison with the 
boards of the various symphony orchestras 
through which the committee will be able to 
attract noteworthy new American compositions 
to the immediate attention of leading conduc- 
tors. It is a pleasure to announce that Mary 
Howe, widely known as a composer, is the new 
chairman of orchestras who will undertake 
these duties. 

This plan may sound prosaic in the telling, 
yet the Federation is embarking upon it in true 
crusading spirit, with the belief that it offers 
what has hitherto been greatly needed, an in- 
timate and continuing contract between the 
makers of music and those who perform it and 
listen to it. 

That it is a large scale enterprise, let no one 
doubt. It will cost, at a minimum estimate, ap- 
proximately $10,000 a year—and the Federa- 
tion does not have that amount of money in its 
treasury for a single project. 

Yet we launch the new venture with high 
courage, believing that those who are genuinely 
interested in the development of American 
music will rally to our support. Any contri- 
bution the readers of MusicAL AMERICA care 
to make, from a postage stamp to a check for 
a million dollars, will be welcome. And every 
penny obtained will be used for one purpose 
only—to promote, to advertise, to insure the 
performance of music that is distinctively 
American. 

If you believe in America’s musical future, 
if you want music written that will express the 
triumphant spirit of a great democracy, we in- 
vite your help, for we must press forward. 
Having set our hands to the plough, we shall 
not turn back. We shall expend our utmost 
effort to help the American composer to come 
into his own. 
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OF f-Beat 


Conductors Enjoy 
a Change 
of ‘Tempo 
Désiré Defauw Sets Out from His Club to 


Receive the Degree of Doctor Honoris Causa 
at Mertreal University 


Where Is the Stetson? Fabien Sevitzky May 
Be Going to Conduct the "Grand Canyon 
Suite" in Costume 


Hans Kindler Unravels Some Knots in the Score for Two Young Orchestra Players At Lake George, Viadimir Golschmann Comes Ashore with the 
Assistance of Raya Garbousova and Mrs. Golschmann 


Questions Buzz, as 
Karl Krueger Visits 
with the Young Peo- 
ple After a Chil- 
dren's Concert in 
Detroit 


In His Dark Room, Fritz Reiner Examines a Movie Film 
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Guy Nichols 


By Ropert SABIN 


Central YMCA in Brooklyn on 

a Monday evening, you would 
have a heartening experience and 
one that has profound significance 
for the future of music in American 
industry, for you would see 60 peo- 
ple who work in the plants of the 
gigantic Sperry Gyroscope Com- 
pany, many of them standing over 
machines for nine hours, who come 
by subway and train and bus to 
play together in their own sym- 
phony orchestra under a _ profes- 
sional conductor. They are drafts- 
men, engineers, company executives, 
bench lathe operators, grinders, 
chauffeurs—a true cross-section of 
the company—and they are an ex- 
ample of the increasing importance 
that music is acquiring in war in- 
dustry throughout the nation. 
Though the Sperry Company is a 
pioneer in the symphonic field, thou- 
sands of workers in war plants 
from coast to coast are forming 
their own musical groups and are 
finding music an invaluable aid in 
their daily lives. Spurred by the 
present crisis, industry is discover- 
ing the potentialities of music, and 
after the war, the lessons that have 
been learned will contribute greatly 
to the musical life of the nation. 


ik you happened to be in the 


Music Eases Fatigue 


From Beethoven to Bing Crosby, 
music of all descriptions is helping 
to ease tired minds and bodies, and 
is forming a tie between the many 
types of musical people who have 
found their way into war industry. 
In an article in Nation’s Business, 
Carl Brown pointed out that ac- 
cidents and illness robbed industrial 
output of 484,059,000 work days in 
1942. And one of the five rules 
advocated by the Institute of Life 
Insurance to reduce accidents, ill- 
ness and absenteeism is to “play 
some every day.” Both employers 
and the United States government 
have recognized the seriousness of 
the challenge, and music, as part of 
a vast recreational program, is be- 
ing encouraged everywhere. 

Workers have almost universally 
asked for more music, and have 


shown a keen interest in the sort 
of material furnished to them. One 
drastic musical criticism occurred 
in the Kaiser Richmond Shipyard 
in San Francisco, where a riveter 
who wanted sweet music and not 
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Workers 
in a Shipyard 

Enjoy a Community 

Sing During a Rest Period 


hoogie-woogie quietly cut the loud- 
speaker cables “every other day for 
two months,” until the FBI caught 
up with him. “I just couldn’t stand 
it, “Pistol Packin’ Mama’, ‘Cow- 
Cow Boogie’ ” he told investigators, 
and a Frank Sinatra record proved 
to be the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. This incident, how- 
ever, is an exception, for in most 
places plant personnel has been con- 
sulted and musical programs, 
whether presented by the workers 
themselves or brought in by trans- 
mission, have been carefully plan- 
ned. 
Musicians in Plant 


Like all of the great war plants, 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company 
numbers many former professional 
musicians among its 30,000 em- 
ployees. Vladimir Drozdoff, a con- 
cert pianist, is now a skilled oper- 
ator of an engine lathe, and Norman 
Pickering, formerly first horn of 
the Indianapolis Symphony, is now 
a radio engineer. Mr. Drozdoff will 
play the Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto with the Sperry 
Symphony this Spring, and Mr. 
Pickering is first horn. Other chairs 
in the orchestra are occupied by 
former players in Duke Ellington’s 
and Paul Whiteman’s bands, the 
Roxy Theater Orchestra and the 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra. 

The concertmaster of the Sperry 
Symphony, Robert Koescher, is an- 
other musician who has taken his 
place in the line of war production. 
It has been found that musicians are 
very adaptable to types of work 
which require manual skill and this 
is a partial explanation of the large 
numbers of orchestral players now 
to be found in industrial plants. 
Some of the orchestras, bands and 
choruses in factories have been or- 


ganized; others have sprung up 
spontaneously. 
The Sperry Symphony is the 


brain child of Marguerite Ruth, a 
former house magazine editor and 
enthusiastic amateur violinist, who 
found that while the company had 
a chorus of 100 voices, no orchestra 
had been organized. In the Fall of 
1941 with the cordial assent of the 
management, she sent out notices. 
About 20 players responded, several 
of them former professional musi- 
cians. They ranged from stumbling 
beginners to virtuosi and the early 
rehearsals were something of a 
scramble. But it was not long before 
the orchestra took shape and began 
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Factories Organize Choruses, Bands 


and Orchestras and Provide 


Recorded Programs 


to improve in ability. In six months 
it had doubled in size and two 
months later it ventured on its first 
concert, given for fellow employees 
and their friends and the public. 

Today the orchestra has a long 
\waiting list and it has established 
definite standards of performance. 
Of its 60 members 25 are former 
professional musicians. The person- 
nel is constantly changing, for play- 
ers are being drafted, and about 
one-half of the original Sperry 
Symphony is now in the armed 
forces. Until recently the entire 
horn section of the orchestra was 
made up of engineers. The first 
horn was an electronics engineer, 
the second horn a research en- 
gineer, the third horn a gyro-com- 
pass engineer, and the fourth horn, 
now at Norfolk, Va., a service en- 
gineer. When the fourth horn de- 
parted, no horn-playing engineers 
were available, so his place was 
taken by a lathe operator. The first 
bassoon hails from the company 
foundry. Also in the organization 
are a company doctor and an ele- 
vator operator. What better in- 
stance of the universal power of 
music could be found than in this 
orchestra ? 

No time, of course, can be taken 
from production for musical ac- 
tivities, so that the rehearsals and 
concerts of the Sperry Symphony 
represent voluntary contributions of 
their own precious spare hours by 
the men and women who play in it. 
Dr. Frederick Dvonch, a profes- 
sional conductor associated with 
station WOR, finds them eager to 
rehearse for several hours, after a 
long, hard day’s work in the plants. 


. 





Nor does the orchestra limit itseli 
to easy music. For the February 
all-Russian concert it is playing 
Kalinnikoff’s First Symphony and 
Glinka’s “Russlan and Ludmilla” 
Overture, besides accompanying the 
Don Cossack Chorus in a group of 
songs, Local 450 of the United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, CIO, is sponsoring the 
concert jointly with the Sperry 
Company. 


Large Home Audience 


With a potential home audience 
of 30,000, besides friends on the 
outside and the general music 
public, the Sperry Symphony al- 
ways has a full calendar. It gives 
three concerts a season of its own, 
and several others in response to 
outside requests. Last Summer, the 
orchestra played on the Mall in 
Central Park. Well-known soloists 
have appeared with the symphony, 
including Albert Spalding and Alec 
Templeton. Scores are provided by 
the company, but all of the players 
in the Sperry Symphony own their 
own instruments. The orchestra 
even has its own arranger, Richard 
DuPage, who has prepared scores 
for Andre Kostelanetz and other 
weil known conductors. The com- 
pany also has a band, for the sup- 
ply of brass and woodwind players 
is practically inexhaustible. 

Besides the opportunity to play in 
their company musical organiza- 
tions, workers at the Sperry plants 
hear music over the public address 
system during the day and night 
shifts. At approximately five inter- 
vals, programs ranging from clas- 

(Continued on page 183) 







At a Rehearsal 
of the Sperry Symphony, 
Employees of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company Warm Up 
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Lawrence Tibbett Looks Over Some of the Russian Enamels in His Collection, With His Wife, R B ' A tati 
Most of Which He Acquired During a Tour of Russia Some Years Ago. Several See a ee, ee eee 


of the Pieces Were Official Gifts from the Russian Government Listener, Wilfred iy) eae His Skill on an 


Nice to Have Around the House 


Left: Dorothy Maynor Ar- 

ranges Flowers in One of 

the Many Spots of Green- 
ery in Her Apartment 
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Right: Keeping Up with 
Correspondence Is a 
Pleasure for Jeanette 
MacDonald, with So Inter- 
esting a Desk to Work At 


There Is Nothing Like a Quiet Cup Patricia Travers Polishes One of the Mrs. Raoul Jobin Listens While Her 
of Coffee at Home, Agree Louis Pieces in Her Collection of Figurines Husband Hits a High One 
Kaufman and Mrs. Kaufman and Curios 
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By Hersert F. Peyser 


F there is one thing this most 
] paradoxical of all wars has 

futilized it is the gift of proph- 
ecy. How many elaborate fore- 
casts and predictions have been 
mocked and confounded since 1939 
mankind will probably never know. 
And these have had to do not only 
with battles and campaigns but with 
almost every vast or infinitesimal 
aspect of the struggle. By poignant 
experience we have gradually 
learned to recognize this fact and 
no longer swallow as effortlessly as 
we did four years ago all manner of 
confident or abysmal oracles. 

But conjecture, like hope, springs 
eternal in the human breast and, 
after all, there is no law against 
prognostication—be it about the 
weather or about any of the myriad 
features which that “brave new 
world”, due sooner or later, is 
bound to exhibit. So when I specu- 
late a little about musical life in 
certain parts of Europe after the 
war I am not conscious of being 
more absurd than a person discuss- 
ing the prospective price of cake in 
Stuttgart or in Breslau two years 
after the nations have laid down 
their arms. 


Signs of the Future 


And so if I try in the following 
paragraphs to consider what shapes 
musical activity may, after the pres- 
ent holocaust, assume in what for 
convenience I shall call Central 
Europe, I am indulging I submit 
in speculation and not in predic- 
tion. I give such speculations for 
what they may be worth, fully aware 
that, under the pressure of circum- 
stance, their logic may hold no 
more water than a sieve. If I ar- 
rive at certain conclusions it will 
only be because, with human falli- 
bility, I am reading the signs of the 
future in the light of’ the past. 

There is, however, one central 
fact which I confidently believe and 
that is that there will be a musical 
life of one sort or another in Ger- 
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What of Music in Post-War Europe? 


Will Turn-coats Among Musicians in Enemy Coun- 
tries Still Be With Us?—Will There Be New “Ar- 
tistic Material”?—What Will Be the Musical Out- 
look for the Surviving Public?—Writer of 20 Years’ 
Experience in European Music Speculates on Vital 
Issues to Follow the Peace 


many and in Austria whatever may 
befall. And I say this not because 
I believe the Germans more musi- 
cal than, let us say, the Russians 
(which I do not) but for the ele- 
mental reason that music is a neces- 
sity of life whether in joy or in 
adversity. I forget for the moment 
who it was that spoke of music as 
the fourth great need of man—“first 
food, then raiment, then shelter, 
then music”—but the truth, in any 
case, is deep and unanswerable. 
And thus, for weal or woe, and 
however monstrous and unspeakable 
the crimes of the Nazis, it is a 
fairly safe guess that some day 
there will be music-making once 
more in the land of Bach and of 
Beethoven. And music, there as 
everywhere, may conceivably profit 
in the fullness of time from the 
purgation to which all values have 
been and will yet be subjected. 

It will be a different music, I 
imagine, and a different ideal of 
performance from what prevailed 
once Hitler came to power and 
which would have poisoned the art 
if he had conquered. On and off I 
spent 20 years in Germany and 
Austria before the ultimate crash 
came and for a decade I made my 
home there. Thus I was fairly in 
a position to see the various trans- 
formations unroll themselves. Art 
is an uncanny barometer. I re- 
member how, during the last war, 
we foresaw all sorts of millenial de- 
velopments and wondrous recupera- 
tions and renewals. Yet these 
hopes turned to ashes even as did 
those in political, economic and 
other spheres. For years now— 
even well before the first world war 
—music in Central Europe has been 
sick. Here and there sprouted a 


few isolated exceptions to the com- 
mon blight but in the main it was 
as if the presentiment of catas- 
trophe cast its long shadow before. 
And even when the supposedly 
curative war was over a_ hectic 
period of armistice did not really 
help matters, whatever experiments 
and adventures it brought. 

With the coming of Hitler such 
experiments can fairly be said to 
have ended. Their doom was im- 
plicit in his philosophy. What fol- 
lowed was the elevation of medi- 
ocrity to the status of a cult de- 
signed for mentalities of the lower 
middle class. Names which, rightly 
or wrongly, had stood conspicuous 
on the creative or reproductive ros- 
ters faded for the most part from 
the picture. Countless nobodies, 
like swarming vermin, infested the 
Nazi band-wagon, and presently 
monopolized the scene, their num- 
bers augmented by some pitiably 
“converted” remnants of a better 
time. 

Musically the outcome was, for 
the greater part, desolating. I have 
reminiscent shudders when I recall 
the products of the Max Trapps, 
the Werner Egks, the Mark Loth- 
ars and the thousand and one others 
of their lamentable type which I 
have endured. To be entirely just 
I ought to add that few obtained 
actual enjoyment from this kind of 
stuff. Perhaps more insidious, be- 
cause more easily assimilated and 
hence more subtly degrading, were 
those wholesale revivals of the 
moth-eaten old operas of Lortzing, 
on specious artistic pleas. It was 
a good deal as if one set about im- 
proving the theatrical tastes of the 
multitude by wholesale productions 
of “The Old Homestead” or “East 





Lynne”. 

I am not giving the complete 
picture, to be sure, nor do I propose 
to do so. And to give the devil his 
due let me admit that one could, 
now and then, still hear fine per- 
formances and witness some ex- 
celling productions of masterworks, 
particularly in the operatic field. 
Yet why not, when some good 
minds were still willing to debase 
themselves and certain real talents 
could still be bought or comman- 
deered? 

But I must not digress, my con- 
cern being with what may come, 
not with what has been. It is my 
belief that in God’s good time this 
deplorable company will be swept 
to perdition along with the men and 
the pernicious aims to which it 
pandered. Naturally, I have no 
means of knowing how many of its 
members are still living or what 
new ones have come up these by- 
gone years to swell their numbers. 
Possibly the surviving turncoats 
may turn yet again and continue to 
practice their professions. But if 
they were all of them to vanish 
from the earth it would not signify, 
of course, that the reserves of medi- 
ocrity had become exhausted— 
mediocrity being the eternal thing 
it is. Still, its express cultivation 
in Germany these past ten years 
should (for a time, at least) aug- 
ment rather than diminish the fund 
of it. 


Displacement from Racial Laws 


One thing we shall undoubtedly 
see in Central Europe when peace 
returns to the tortured continent is 
a tremendous displacement arising 
from the repeal of Hitler’s racial 
laws. The consequences of this re- 
peal may well be so ramified that 
one has difficulty at this stage in 
estimating even their superficial 


aspects. There will suddenly be 
available for performance music 
silenced by decree for years. 


Artistic material should turn up in 

all quarters. Mind you, I say 

“artistic material” rather than spe- 
(Continued on page 107) 


MUSIC WILL BE HEARD IN THESE HISTORIC THEATRES WHEN VICTORY IS WON? 


Left: The Auditorium of the State Opera House in Vienna 
Below: The Old German Opera House in Prague 
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none the less, that the eminent 

m one field almost invariably 
think they may speak with author- 
ity on all subjects. The further 
marvel is that the general public 
seems to agree with them. Maybe 
the general public is at fault, may- 
be not. 

The late Theodore Roosevelt, 
who probably wrote as much as 
and who certainly talked more than 
any man of his era, was frequently 
quoted authoritatively on one sub- 
ject or another. Gladstone’s ap- 
proval of the diary of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff was what put that delight- 
ful if somewhat egocentric young 
female on the map though the jour- 
nal of the young artist, too early 
dead, would undoubtedly have made 
a name for itself sooner or later. 

There is no field, however, in 
which Tom, Dick and Harry are so 
willing to express their views as 
that of music. This is easy to un- 
derstand because mankind easily 
confuses esthetic reactions with sci- 
entific knowledge. Say what you 
please, music is a science as well as 
an art. 


“1 Know What I Like” 


|: is extraordinary, but a fact 


Too frequently do we hear: “I 
don’t know anything about music 
but I do know what I like!” To 
which the proper reply is that made 
by a prominent American humor- 
ist: “So do the monkeys in the 
Park”. This is trying enough in 
conversation where misstatements 
can be refuted face to face, but 
when it comes to the written word, 
the undue assumption of authority 
outrages those who know better. 

Why do so many writers say 
such a lot about music when their 
knowledge of it is often so slim? 
It has always been so and probably 
always will be. Shakespeare, 
whose every line is music in itself, 
permits himself some glaring er- 
rors, some wildly conceived similes 
which, when carefully analyzed, 





What Music Seems to Many Writers 
—Greek, and How Musicians Feel 
About the Musical Mistakes of 
Authors 
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THE Muse ABUSED 


or, the Shabby Treatment 


mean little or nothing. Juliet, for 
instance, when begging Romeo to 
be gone after their wedding night, 
says: “It is the lark that sings so 
out of tune, Straining harsh dis- 
cords and unpleasing sharps”. How 
a single-voiced animal could make 
“harsh discords”, Shakespeare does 
not explain. Nor does he tell us 
what “unpleasing” sharps may be. 
Why should some sharps be pleas- 
ing and some unpleasing? And 
what about flats? 

In Sonnet No. 128, the Swan of 
Avon has a keyed instrument per- 
form strange acrobatics. It is 
probably a virginal, the instrument 
usually played in those days. In his 
poetic ecstasy, he says: “Do I 
envy those jacks that nimble leap to 
kiss the tender inward of thy 
hand’! 


A Piercing Possibility 


This would be an absorbing spec- 
tacle. “Jacks” is the technical 
name for the hammers which strike 
or, in the case of the virginal, pluck 
the strings. If the jacks were to 
leap to kiss the hand of the player, 
the result would be a striking phe- 
nomenon in more senses than one! 

The late Louis C. Elson in a de- 
lightful essay refers to a French 
novel published about a century 
ago which purports to disclose the 
invention of counterpoint by Jos- 
quin des Prés and Guillaume Dufay 
conjointly. The plot of the novel 
deals, briefly, with a woman who 
goes mad because her child has 
been burned to death. In her mad- 
ness she starts singing old French 
carols (in the middle of the Fif- 
teenth Century!) Dufay notices 
that on account of similarity the 
melodies can be sung together. He 
calls des Prés’s attention to this and 
they start singing two carols at 
once. Counterpoint is born! The 
fact that the mad woman has her 
reason immediately restored is be- 
side the point. Not so the fact that 
Dufay did not go to Paris until 
about 1442 at the age of 40, and 
des Prés was not even born until 
four years later! 

William Hayley, in the late 18th 
Century, in his “The Triumph of 
Temper”, writes: 

“Scarce had she spoke, when she 
with sportive ease 

Pressed her pianoforte’s favorite 
keys”. 

As many women, for emotional 
reasons, are said to prefer the key 
of D Fiat, it must have been in that 
tonality that “she” did her pressing. 

To come down to more modern 
writers, one of the guiltiest in the 
matter of musical errors was the 
novelist who called herself “Oui- 
da”. This curious personage, who 
is hardly more than a name to pres- 
ent-day readers, was, in her hey- 
day, the writer whom all “decent” 
people banned in public and read 
with avidity in secret. Her novels, 
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once a byword for naughtiness, 
could now repose on the shelves of 
any Sunday school—they would 
gather dust there. And yet, Ouida 
was by no means a_ second-rate 
writer. She lived in a world cre- 
ated wholly by herself and having 
little or no relation to life as it was. 
This fact colored everything she 
wrote, 

Even her name, “Louisa de la 
Ramée”, was a fake, her patronym 
being merely “Rame”. She did 
not know anything about her 
mysterious father’s family ex- 
cepting that he was of French ex- 
traction, so she chose to assume 
that they were of the French nobil- 
ity. She consistently wrote ex- 
posing the sins and misbehaviors 
of what she imagined to be “‘soci- 
ety” and extolled the virtues of the 
peasantry. However, she declined 
even to have presented to her any- 
one whose social position was not 
of the highest. . 

Ouida lived in the-midst of what 
must have been a wilderness of en- 
cyclopedias which, alas, she con- 
sulted carelessly. Her books, 
therefore, teem with technical pas- 
sages, many of them entirely inac- 
curate. Of these the musical refer- 
ences are the most flagrant. 

“Moths”, for instance, an absorb- 
ing and in many ways delightful 
novel, has an operatic tenor for its 
hero—of the Angel Gabriel type 
favored by ‘the adolescent religious 
female. He loves, in vain, the 
beautiful British child-wife of a 
dissolute Russian prince. The lov- 
ers do not throw their caps over 
the mill until the last chapter. 

This hero, though a marquis in 
his own right, spends his childhood 
as a shepherd boy in the Savoy 
mountains, where he reads Greek 
poets in the original and learns, in 
some mysterious way, to place per- 
fectly his superb voice. He has been 
endowed by the author with the in- 
gratiating name, “Raphael de Cor- 
réze”, though why a Savoyard 
should have a title from the Bas 
Limousin, remains a mystery. 


Impossible Songs Sung 


But hear his further amazing 
qualities. At an evening party, 
where the White British Flower is 
present but does not speak to him, 
he sings songs by Palestrina. As 
no research has ever disclosed any 
songs by this composer (who wrote 
contrapuntal music exclusively), 
one wonders what sources this 
ideal hero had at his command. 
On another page the heroine goes 
to*hear “Faust” at the Paris Opéra. 
For some unfathomable reason, 
Gounod’s opera is sung in Italian, 
which couldn’t possibly have oc- 
curred, and the passage quoted by 
Ouida is one almost invariably de- 
leted in performance. However, 
as the sentiments expressed in the 
text were appropriate to the lite- 







rary moment, the author probably 
thought that there was no harm in 


introducing it. The heroine and 
her brutish husband sit at the 
Opéra “in the box next to that 
which had once belonged to the 
Empress”. But, as the Paris 
Opéra was not completed or in- 
augurated until 1875, when Eu- 
genie had ceased to be empress for 
five years, this was impossible. 
Quida, in 1880, should have known 
better. 


Extra Mechanical Ability 


Beatrice Harraden, whose quaint- 
ly titled novel, “Ships That Pass in 
the Night” justly swept the En- 
glish-speaking world in the ’90’s, 
hinged the plot of one of her short 
stories, “A Bird of Passage”, on 
the misapprehension that a person 
who could play a piano could tune 
one! The heroine, an eminent 
British pianist, is visiting, incog- 
nita, a Swiss mountain resort. 
Feeling the urge one day to play a 
bit, she finds that the inn piano is 
badly out of tune. She goes forth- 
with to her room, returns with her 
tuning hammer, and “quickly puts 
the instrument to rights”. Having 
done this trick with speed and dis- 
patch, she proceeds to play the 
Schumann “Carnaval” to the de- 
light of the hero, a_ personable 
young Britisher, who has been ad- 
miring her from afar. As she fin- 
ishes the “Davidsbiindlertanze”, he 
steps forward. “There is only one 
person in the world who can play 
that piece like that, Thyra Flower- 
dew”! “That is my name”, she 
coyly responds with a curtsey. “I 
am tempted to tame you, you little 
bird of passage”! says the hero, 
and the curtain descends! 

There may be professional pian- 
ists who are able to tune pianos, 
but the writer has never met one. 
As a matter of fact, a particularly 
eminent and scholarly pianist and 
pedagogue of the present time, once 
told him that his tuner had tuned 
one note in five different ways be- 
tween which he, the pianist, was 
unable to distinguish the slightest 
difference. And even a profession- 
al tuner cannot tune a piano in less 
than an hour and a half. As the 
average Continental hotel piano— 
especially in the Alps—would take 
considerably longer, one wonders if 
the love-lorn Englishman stood 
around admiringly while Miss 
Flowerdew’s dissonances smote the 
shrinking tympanum. 

George Moore’s novel, “Evelyn 
Innes”, is typical of the fact that 
music and fiction seldom mix. The 
heroine is an eminent Wagnerian 
soprano, but the musical part of the 
story might be completely eliminat- 
ed without great detriment. Moore 
knew nothing whatever about mu- 
sic and it has been stated that Ar- 
nold Dolmetsch was responsible for 
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By Jay WALZ 


Fairbanks form into the back seat of the family automobile, and 


O NE day when I was nine or ten I handspringed in my best Doug 


quite innocently catapulted myself into a record collector’s career. 
I landed squarely on top of my sister’s brand new Sextet from “Lucia”— 
a deluxe disc for which she had just paid six dollars and fifty cents, hard 
earned at teaching school. In those days red seals were priced according 
to the number of performers listed on the label—the rate was, I think, 


about $1 for each. 


The Sextet, as sung by Caruso, DeLuca, Luisa 


Tetrazzini and others of equal renown, was the most expensive single 
item—and just one side of the record, at that—in the catalogue. Its 
possession was considered a prize, and still is. 


Inasmuch as my sister got home 
with her prize in an unusable sextet 
of pieces, it was felt by all influen- 
tial members of the family that I 
should be taught the folly of movie 
acrobatics in routine daily maneu- 
vers. I was told I’d have to re- 
place the Sextet, and since I raised 
money at the time by selling rad- 
ishes out of a reconverted Victory 
garden (World War I), this meant 
the loss of some 90 days of spend- 
ing money. As it turned out the 
sentence was much more severe, 
because I never overcame, first the 
impulse, then the habit, of commit- 
ting future earnings to a gluttonous 
phonograph. 

This result I have never been 
able to understand, even with the 
help of Freud. After all, that first 
indulgence was for my sister. She 
was the record collector, not I. She 
is the one who up to that time 
saved pennies for concerts and the 
opera. It was she who brought the 
first record player into our house. 
And it was she for whom a full 
half-week’s salary was not too 
much to squander on the Sextet. 
Strangely enough, this lady today 
can take her record music, or leave 
it alone. She leads a normal, 
healthy life, and gets along fine 
with all her neighbors and a host 
of friends. 


Landlords Gloat, Neighbors Howl 


It is 1, the movie hero worship- 
per, who finds himself at the very 
prime of life saddled with a record 
library. The landlord knows we 
won’t move with a two-ton ball- 
and-chain in the music room, and 
he acts accordingly. Half our 
neighbors in developing the fine art 
of shouting over a background of 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms make 
our place their practice hall. The 
other half call the police. We are 
inveigled into soirees of Sibelius, 
and end up defending the Karelian- 
Finnish Republic, first from the 
Reds, then from the Finns. We 
plan a pleasant evening with Han- 
del, and somehow it works into 
Hindemith. We begin some recre- 
ation with Goodman, and svon 
we're up to our ears in “GOtter- 
dammerung”. Life with a phono- 
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graph is presumed to be a matter 
of bringing good music into the 
home, but it is nothing so intimate, 
or private. Word of what you’re 
up to gets around, and you find 
yourself receiving invitations to 
address teas on how to collect the 
music you want when you want it. 
Next, you’re accepting them, 

The innocents who come to our 
house and view vistas of albums 
always “oh” and “ah” and profess 
jealousy. Some mean it just as a 
compliment, and some just mean it. 
As a polite host, I try to pass it off 
—“Oh, it’s nothing at all. You 
just got started. (This is fair 
enough. While mine was an un- 
witting start, a deliberate begin- 
ning is just as effective.) Time 
and an unbalanced bank account 
will do the rest”. Sometimes I 
am frank enough to add that a 
newspaper reviewing job, which 
entails free records, helps a lot. 
Sometimes I don’t, because the in- 
formation always seems to let down 


my ardor as a music lover. Be- 
sides reviewing records isn’t as 
easy and joyous as it sounds. But 


that is another story. 
Security Symbol, Storage Problem 


I realize that rows of nicely 
shelved albums contribute an air of 
security and well-being to our 
home, and this I feel sure is be- 
hind the comments of friends when 
their eyes behold the sight for the 





The Walzes in a Huddle Over the Evening Program. 
Audrey, Terry and Jay Are Resigned 


the Wolf" for the Thousandth Time. 


first time. They don’t want the 
Beethoven symphonies, the Bach 
cantatas, the Strauss tone poems so 
much as they yearn for the well- 
established home. What such peo- 
ple don’t see doesn’t hurt them, so 
I don’t disillusion them by opening 
the china and linen closets—Han- 
del’s “Water Music* might come 
tumbling out. Actually the over- 
flow of loose records, and odds and 
ends of albums has spilled all the 
way to our basement. Were it not 
for the canned food shortage which 
has opened up a few feet of shelf, 
we'd be up against it this winter to 
keep “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” off the damp, cold cellar 
floor. 

Lack of frankness on the part of 
some people who write about rec- 
ords leaves beginners in the errone- 
ous belief that all they need do to 
have a library of recorded music is 
to buy records, by which they mean 
overcome financial obstacles. Rough 
as this part of the course may be 
it is only the beginning of the job. 
In fact there is nothing more touch- 
ing than the optimist who dreams 
of spending his old age with his 
records, a fireside and a pipe. 


More Cases, More Records 


Audrey has something of this 
optimist in her. She still thinks 
there must be some way to have 
records in the same house we live 
in. She has worked valiantly 





Care and Feeding of Records Is 
Not All It’s Cracked Up to Be, 
‘Says Victim of the Habit 
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Bill Nelson 


Kit (Left) Wants "Peter and 


toward this end. When piles of 
albums began creeping across the 
living room floor, she quietly called 
in a carpenter to build some cases 
that would fit a bit of empty wall 
space. Later he came back to build 
more cases, then to design more 
wall space. 

But Audrey and the carpenter 
can never quite keep pace with the 
collecting. The results have been 
not only annoying, but extremely 
anti-social. Music loving friends 
dropping in of an afternoon or eve- 
ning have a way of wanting to hear 
“something” from Holst’s “Planet” 
Suite, or “a bit” from Dittersdorf’s 
string quartet, or Buxtehude’s can- 
tata, “O Fréhliche Stunde”. These 
and about 575 other fine selections 
in what is loosely termed our “li- 
brary” are without benefit of album. 
When requests for them are made, 
I must always think: Is it beneath 
the table linen in the stairway 
closet, behind the pots and pans in 
the kitchen cabinet, or just to the 
left of the canned peaches down cel- 
lar. I disappear, while the com- 
pany carries on with the ever-at- 
hand Rachmaninoff-Paganini Vari- 
ations. This is the last I ever see 
of the callers. By the time I get 
back they have gone. 

There are times, of course, when 
this routine is a happy means of 
withdrawing from unwelcome 
guests. But it is a severe strain on 
one’s reputation for conviviality and 
witty conversation. Alone in the 
basement, rooting through the dust 
and dises, I try to think of Sir 
George Grove and Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan making the memorable dis- 
covery of Schubert’s “Rosamunde” 
in the musty closet of a house in 
Vienna. By some magic I, too, 
may turn up something momentous. 


Buried and Broken Treasure 


We have recently tackled the 
dusty, chaotic piles of single records 
around the house with a series of 
record bins designed to provide 
some order and sequence to our ac- 
quisitions. In sorting out the sym- 
phonic stuff, the overtures, the op- 
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a Guitar 


ing of small instruments such as the ocarina, 
tonette, song flute, harmonica and ukulele. 
These particular instruments are stressed be- 
cause they are comparatively simple to play and 
can be carried about easily in pocket or duf- 
fle bag. An ingenious system of corresponding 
numbering between fingering and musical nota- 
tion has been devised which makes it possible 
for a person totally ignorant of music to learn 
to blow a tune satisfactorily in a few minutes. 


A pocket self-instructor is issued with the in- 
strument and it contains a number of familiar 
melodies “numbered” for immediate perform- 
ance. For those who may develop a more seri- 
ous interest, a section of the book is devoted 
to basic musical notation with directions show- 
ing how the transition may be made from the 
number system to actual note reading. There 
is also a chapter on how to construct service- 
able musical instruments (ukulele, tom-tom and 
single-string bass) when none is at hand. For 
a ukulele “the only material required is a No. 
10 can cut in half; a piece of wood, the strands 
of a telephone wire and a few nails”. A cigar 
box may be substituted for the can, it is noted, 
and ordinary paper clips make excellent frets. 


Popularizing and teaching the small instru- 
ments is one of the duties of the music of- 
ficers. 


They also work in liaison with the Warrant 
Officers who direct the authorized post and 
regimental bands. These regular Army bands 
are military units and, as such, do not come 
under the direct authority of the Special Serv- 
ice Division. However, the Music Officer does 
much to increase the efficiency and utility of 
these bands, and often acts as trouble-shooter 
for the Warrant Officer. 


If a band has only fifteen members when 
it should have twenty-eight to forty, the music 
officer helps by facilitating the procurement 
of extra personnel. If a band needs new 
instruments or more music for its library, he 
paves the way for requisitioning such ma- 
terials. He also seeks ways and means of 
utilizing a band to its fullest capacity by 
forming smaller ensembles of various types 
such as jazz units, quintets, salon groups, etc., 
for extra-military activities. Two bands per 
Division are authorized by the Army. The 
original allowance for music for a single band 
is $200 and $45 per quarter thereafter. 

The Music Section issues various combina- 
tions of instruments to troops overseas for 
entertainment purposes. These instruments are 
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issued on the basis of troops strength, location 
and the need for musical equipment. Each 
installation is a separated problem and instru- 
mentation is made from stocks of clarinets, 
E flat alto saxophones, B flat tenor saxophones, 
trumpets, trombones, drum sets, accordions, 
guitars, banjos, ukuleles, tonettes, ocarinas, 
song flutes, phonographs, and pianos. Sup- 
plies, including repair kits, are also sent where 
needed. 

Another important component in the music 
program is the distribution of V-discs to serv- 
ice forces wherever they may be. Around 
100,000 of these recordings are released month- 
ly and they include all types of music from 
sacred to boogie-woogie. Serious, or “classi- 
cal”, music forms 30 per cent of the output. 
Notable contributions have been made by Ar- 
turo Toscanini and the NBC Symphony, the 
Boston Symphony and numersous individual 
artists, including Marian Anderson, Richard 
Crooks, Gregor Piatagorsky and Mischa Elman. 
The records are made of flexible, unbreakable 
material and they are designed for hard and re- 
peated use on public address systems, although 
they also can be played on any phonograph. 

Among special projects developed by the 
Music Section is a folio of hymns, arranged for 
band, and a booklet of non-denominational reli- 
gious songs similar in format to the words edi- 
tion of the Army Hit Kit. This was accom- 
plished in collaboration with the Office of the 
Chief of Chaplains. Another project is a 
series of motion picture “Song Shorts” for the 
G.I. movies. The Music Section has also been 
instrumental in arranging the Women’s Army 
Corps Song Book which is similar in content 
and purport to the regular Army Song Book. 

Music specialists no longer are being com- 
missioned from civilian life since Selective 
Service brings in an ample supply of experi- 
enced men. Within four months last Summer, 
1,000 musicians entered the service. Enlisted 
men, qualified for service in the Music Sec- 
tion, are now sent to the School for Special 
Services at Washington and Lee University, 
Lexington, Va. At present there is an enlist- 
ed men’s section of about 50 students, but no 
commissions are being made. 


The over-all picture of Army music is one 
of down-to-earth practicality and psychological 
astuteness. There is nothing arty or austere 
about the program. It is being directed largely 
by men of administrative experience in educa- 
tional music who have long been close to the 
public pulse and who understand the plain man 
and his tastes as well as they understand the 
art medium in which they are dealing. 


Their recognize their assignment as primarily 
military and utilitarian in purpose, but they 
have seen to it that the door is left wide open 
for those who, being exposed to music at first 
hand possibly for the first time, may progress 
to high levels of musical appreciation and even 
performance. They have approached their 
project from a common sense viewpoint. Music 
never is forced upon the men; formality is done 
away with so far as possible; rigid standards of 
musical taste are not arbitrarily established and 
dogmatically adhered to. 

Methods manuals and curricule for officers 
bristle with such admonitions as “Men want 
music they have been accustomed to in civilian 
life.” .. . “Give the soldier what he wants in 
music, not what you think he might”, etc. This 
shows a psychological awareness which vir- 
tually guarantees the success of the Army’s 
music program. 

When it is all over, our fighting men will 
have liked what they got, musically, in the 
armed forces, and when they come out they 
will find they like many things they never knew 
existed in music until they became familiar 
with them in the Army. Thus the music pro- 
gram serves a double purpose—it contributes 
to the health and well-being of our men while 









they are fighting this great war and it prepares 
them in considerable measure for participation 
in the rebirth of music which is sure to follow 
the victory. 
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it had been no craving for a drug to blunt the 
senses and bring forgetfulness. It had become 
for many a means of expressing the ideals 
and beliefs for which we were fighting and of 
keeping them alive and burning in the hearts 
of people who might otherwise lose the sense of 
high endeavor in the cramping monotony of 
their lives. The demand for classical concerts 
in factories where so few people have had any 
previous experience of this type of music is 
most significant of this sense of need. 

The National Gallery concerts in London are 
a revelation of this widespread seeking after 
spiritual recreation for their audiences are made 
up of all sorts and conditions of people: a cross 
section of the cosmopolitan life of wartime 
London. Over half a million people have listened 
to more than 1,100 of the daily lunch-time 
concerts and they have made one of the most 
wonderful audiences in the world. 

No one who has seem them, especially during 
the months of the blitz, will ever doubt the 
healing power of music. Most of them had 
probably been up all night or at best had tried 
to sleep in a crowded shelter, and many had 
been working under direct bombardment in 
surroundings of nightmare horror, but they had 
come, through streets littered with broken glass 
and reeking with dust and smoke, to get that 
spiritual strength more vital to them than 
physical rest. 

During the blitz we had given concerts in a 
reinforced room which did not hold very many 
people and we shall never forget that it was 
the generous gifts from America and Canada 
which enabled us to carry on when we were 
needed most. Originally these concerts were 
designed to bring music to people when at the 
beginning of the war life seemed dead and there 
was nothing to think about except registration 
cards and the imminent destruction of London, 
but from their immediate success grew other 
benefits. As the price of admission is within the 
reach of all, many thousands of people have 
learned that music is their concern and that 
concerts are not the prerogative of the few; 
it has become an integral part of the life of the 
man-in-the-street. 

Besides giving many thousands of pounds 
to the Musicians Benevolent Fund, these con- 
certs have given young artists the opportunity 
for which they might otherwise have waited 
years. There is an audience ready made and 
they can in one hour lay the foundations of 
a career. 

I hope and believe that from this ever-in- 
creasing knowledge and love of music among 
the people, will spring a renaissance which will 
go far in shaping the post-war world, whose 
future lies so much in the hands of our two 
nations. It is our heritage of tolerance and 
freedom which is the antithesis of all Hitler 
has striven for. 

The extent to which the great democracies 
can transmute their principles into living fact 
will be measure of their power to build a future 
which is worthy of the untold sacrifice of the 
past four years. Knowing our two countries as 
I do, I look into this future unafraid for I 
believe that we can create a state of existence 
where standards of culture and beauty can take 
their rightful place and be the criterion by 
which values are judged. 
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Dear Musical America: 


No one who knows anything 
about Dutth history is entirely 
hopeless over the present condition 
of the valiant little country. Flan- 
ders, which took in a lot of what 
is now Belgium as well as Holland, 
withstood just as severe treatment 
from the Spanish under the notori- 
ous Duke of Alva, as that which 
Schicklgruber is now meting out to 
it. 

As the Nazis in the occupied 
Netherlands have discovered, it is 
one thing to pass laws regulating a 
nation’s cultural life, but quite a 
different matter to stimulate a high 
quality literature, art and music. 
Ever since they established, in 1941, 
the Dutch Culture Chamber, dedi- 
cated to the principles of National- 
Socialism, the Germans have had 
to contend with “strikes” by patri- 
otic Netherlands writers and paint- 
ers. Now a Nazified Dutch news- 
paper recently smuggled out of Eu- 
rope divulges that the majority of 
Holland’s most talented musicians 
have been boycotting the Nazi- 
dominated concert halls and have 
devoted their time and talent to the 
underground. 

The newspaper, German con- 
trolled, complained that “there are 
artists who believe they are serving 
their country by refusing to register 
with the Dutch Culture Chamber 
and by staying away from the stage 
or concert hall. This type of artist, 
however, plays gladly at so-called 
‘private concerts’ where-he has been 
invited to perform and meet ‘the 
better class public.’ These under- 
ground concerts are the reason why 
very few or no public concerts at 
all are given in some places, for the 
concert-going element has already 
been served. As a consequence, the 
rest of the public is forced to put up 
with the second rate performances 
provided by the few artists who do 
offer regular, legal recitals.” 

The places where and the time 
at which they are given are such 
closely guarded secrets that it has 
never yet been possible to catch the 
“stubborn musicians” at trespassing 
the law. 

x * * 

With most Dutch newspapers and 
particularly those of a religious na- 
ture forced to réduce their size 
“due to paper shortage”, Storm, a 
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publication of the “Germanic” Elite 
Guard, managed to find space in its 
Jan. 8 issue for a 2,000-word edi- 
torial denouncing a _ kindergarten 
Christmas party. The diatribe was 
prompted by the “shocking” in- 
formation that the children had 
actually sung English songs and 
listened to Negro spirituals record- 
ed by Paul Robeson. This episode 
indicated that “the hearts of the 
Netherlands masses are with Bri- 
tain and the United States,” which 
is a sure sign of a “morbid men- 
tality.” 

We have all heard about the pot 
calling the kettle black, but the 
German reiteration of statements 
like the above would seem to in- 
dicate not so much a “morbid” 
mentality but complete lack of any 
mentality whatever. Is it possible 
that anybody, anywhere, even Ger- 
mans in Germany could be im- 
pressed by such flapdoodle ? 

oe -&..¢ 

The irrepressible Alexander Kip- 
nis can get a laugh out of even the 
most serious situation. During a 
rehearsal of “‘Pelléas et Mélisande’”’, 
he, as the old Arkel, was required 
to hold the “baby” in the pathetic 
last act. Désiré Defrére, directing, 
called out to him from the wings, 
complaining that Kipnis’s technique 
in baby handling, even with a dum- 
my, wasn’t all it should be. 


“It’s wet—I don’t dare change : 


it”, muttered the bass. 
* * * 


You might think an old fellow 
like me would, by now, have heard 
everything. But no. It was with 
wide-eyed innocence that I received 
word the other day of a combination 
wrestling match and symphony 
concert which took place recently 
down Texas way. It seems the 
committee running the Fourth War 
Bond drive in Houston was cast- 
ing about for something different 
to entertain bond buyers and they 
hit upon the incredibly original 
idea of staging a wrestling bout 
with symphonic accompaniment. 


Enough money was subscribed to 
obtain the services of the Houston 
Symphony and its conductor, Ernst 
Hoffmann, and a program of in- 
cidental music was devised which, 
I understand, included “Pistol 
Packin’ Mama” and “Deep in the 
Heart of Texas”. Wher. one of the 
combatants was heaved out of the 
ring, Conductor Hoffmann cued in 
a funeral march. Strauss’s “Blue 
Danube” worked nicely in the 
clinches, and for the feature match, 
the conductor devised a_ chef- 
d’oeuvre called “Two Wrestlers 
and a Bass Fiddle’”’. 


There is nothing further to be 
said on the subject of this phenom- 
enon except that 4,000 Texans 
bought $7,140,000 worth of War 
Bonds to witness it. That fact fore- 
stalls all incipient complaints. Yet 
the wrestling part baffles and sad- 
dens me. Somehow it doesn’t do 
justice to the militant independence 
and magnificence of gesture which 
are the tradition of the great state 
of Texas. The committee never 
should have settled for anything 
less than a Rodeo. 

* * * 


Addenda on the strange affinity 
of physicians for music: Following 
my note a few. issues ago on Dr. 
Siekierka who resigned from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to devote 
full time to his osteopathic practice, 











I am advised by Jennie K. Camp- 
bell out in Detroit of the case of the 
medical bassoon player of the De- 
troit Symphony. 

As Miss Campbell tells it, “Dr. 
Sol Lewis is a very busy physician 
in a suburb of our town and his 
wife and mother hadn’t a second 
thought when he provided tickets 
for them to hear the orchestra’s first 
concert of the season and explained 
that he was too busy to join them. 
They got to Masonic Temple in 
plenty of time and were enjoying 
seeing the players straggle in to 
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and of all pieces, he chose the na- 
tional anthem. Up to then, he had 
sat quietly, playing his part with 
no bobbles. But in the second half 
of “God Save the King” the old 
fellow went to town. Up came the 
bell of his trombone, and from it 
issued such a one-man jam session 
as has seldom been heard in the 
stately halls of England—certainly 
never in that particular piece of 
music. Woolbridge says it was 
chaos, in a well-bred English way, 
but chaos. The concert was def- 
initely over and the audience stood 
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Bewildered Layman: "Could | Interest Either of You Gentle- 
men of the Press in Unconditional Surrender?" 


warm up their instruments. But 
they were stunned when they saw 
their own Sol walk out on the 
stage, bassoon in hand, and calmly 
take his place in the woodwind sec- 
tion. How he had had time to 
practise, to audition, and rehearse 
they will never know because he 
still keeps his flourishing medical 
practice. They could hardly re- 
cover themselves long enough to 
rise to the ovation accorded Karl 
Krueger, the new conductor.” 

I knew doctors have secrets, but 
it never occurred to me that the 
thing might go that far. 


* * * 


Another anecdote comes to me 
from Wing Commander John Wool- 
dridge whom I quoted in your last 
issue. 

Pubs close early in England and 
earlier still now with war black- 
outs and liquor shortages. Many 
of the old boys who play brass in- 
struments in the orchestra where 
Wooldridge toots his trombone, are 
army band men and like their little 
tipple. So they have made it a prac- 
tice to dash out in the interval 
(British for intermission) and tank 
up. Usually no bad effects are no- 
ticeable, and the veterans sit there 
and blow away the last half with- 
out a tremor or a false note. But 
one night, the trombone player sit- 
ting next to our hero let loose— 


not upon the order of its anguished 
departure. 
* * 

Saul Caston, conductor of the 
Reading Symphony and associate 
conductor of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, found himself pressed for 
time before a recent concert. Hun- 
gry, he entered a restaurant and 
began to bolt food. 

Along toward the final course a 
waiter came up with a menu, and 
pointed to several bars of music 
penciled on it. Caston began to hum 
the music—the March from “Tann- 
hauser”. Apparently somebody had 
observed the rapid tempo of his 
eating and was “ribbing” him. 
Looking around, he saw the joker 
at a distant table, smiling broadly. 
It was allegedly myopic Arturo 
Toscanini ! 

ee 

A certain noted American com- 
poser was observed contentedly 
munching a chocolate bar during 
the recent first performance of a 
certain other noted American com- 
poser’s latest masterpiece. This 
could be interpreted as a sweet 
compliment, but, on the other hand, 
it could be sabotage, deduces your 
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Alfred H. Morton, President of NCAC 


and Chairman of the Board of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc. 


NCAC Finds Music 
More Vital To All 


6% HIS year we are looking for- 

ward to the future with more 
confidence than ever,” says Alfred H. 
Morton, president of National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporatioi and 
chairman of the board of Civic Con- 
cert Service, Inc. “That feeling is not 
based on wishful thinking but is the 
result of vital experience gained dur- 
ing the last two years when we have 
watched the concert business weather 
successfully the worst storms in its 
venerable career. 

“Since the outbreak of the war, the 
problems facing all of us on the home 
front are well known and in our par- 
ticular field we have had to come to 
grips daily with the difficulties of gas 
rationing, transportation curtailment 
and the drafting of manpower. That 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Increase of Demand for Concerts of All Types Is an 
Encouraging Sign for Future—More American Talent 


Can Be Developed 


Concert Division 
Expands Activities 


66 EFORE | take a look forward, 
I would like to glance backwards 
and see how music has fared in the 
first two years of the war”, says 
Marks Levine, vice-president of the 
National Concert and Artists Corpo- 
ration, and director of the concert 
division. “Contrary to many dire pre- 
dictions, these two years have been a 
period of expansion in musical enter- 
tainment. This cannot be explained 
away by the fact that everybody is 
employed, that everybody makes more 
money, and that everybody seeks en- 
tertainment. These undoubted advan- 
tages appearing on the credit side of 
the business were more than out- 
weighed by the disadvantages which 
might have interfered with our normal 
musical life. By these I means trans- 
portation problems, the diversion of 
millions of young men and women into 
such war activity as hardly permits 
them to attend concerts, gas rationing 
which might have affected the small 
communities, the conversion of many 
colleges into training places for the 
Army and the elimination of the music 
courses formerly offered by the Navy. 
“In spite of all this, we are now 
going through the most active musical 
season within my experience and even 
within my memory. It is beside the 
point whether it means more income 
for the artists, or the managers, or 
the owners of halls. The mere fact 
that more concerts of very type are 
being given throughout the country 
is in itself a healthy and encouraging 
sign, whatever the future may hold 
for us. 
“The national manager can take ad- 





S. Hurok Begins 4th Decade of Activity 


HUROK, whose name has be- 

« come a musical trade-mark, be- 
gins his fourth decade of activity with 
the 1944 season. In the past 30 years 
some of the world’s best music, thea- 
tre and ballet attractions have come 
under his management. 

To open the new decade of his activ- 
ities, Mr. Hurok has added to his list 
the name of Patrice Munsel, the 18- 
year-old coloratura star. Her first ap- 
pearance at the Metropolitan Opera 
as Philine in “Mignon” won an ova- 
tion by the audience. She will make 
her first concert tour this year. 

Two more notable names this sea- 
son are Isaac Stern, violinist, and 
Blanche Thebom, mezzo-soprano. Mr. 
Stern who has become familiar to 
audiences from coast to coast in the 
past few years appeared at Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 11, winning enthusiastic 
approval. Blanche Thebom made her 
first New York appearance at Town 
Hall on Jan. 12 and was acclaimed as 
a “find”. 

Marian Anderson is currently ful- 
filling her ninth consecutive American 
season. Miss Anderson will continue 
next year celebrating her tenth tour 
with her customary full concert cal- 
endar. 

Artur Rubinstein and Jan Peerce 
will continue under Mr. Hurok’s ban- 
ner. In the past year Mr. Rubinstein 
broke several attendance records, nota- 
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S. Hurok 


bly at Ravinia Park in Chicago and 
the Hollywood Bowl in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Peerce added “The Masked Ball” 
to his Metropolitan Opera repertory 
and continues his weekly radio appear- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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O. O. Bottorff, President of Civic Con- 


Inc., and Vice-President 


of NCAC 


vantage of this situation by developing 
more young American talent, by open- 
ing up new outlets for servicing this 
talent, and by encouraging more activ- 
ities which tend to enlarge our music 
minded audiences. The local manager 
can take advantage of this situation 
by increasing the number of concerts 
to meet the increased demand by giv- 
ing a chance to the young and un- 
known artists in addition to presenting 
to the public the proven box office at- 
tractions. The artists can cooperate 
in this situation by taking the hard- 
ships of travel with a smile, by giving 
of their best irrespective of the annoy- 
ing conditions that are created by 
many factors, and by devoting as much 
of their spare time as possible to the 
entertainment of the armed forces. Of 
course, the latter activity is something 
which enlists the interests and the 
energies of all of us. 

“Before going any further, I would 
like to make a gesture of respect to 
those of our artists who are in the 
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Marks Levine, Vice-President of NCAC 
and Director of the Concert Division 


service or contributing a great deal of 
their time to USO and similar activ- 
ities ; namely, Jacques Abram, Michael 
Bartlett, Eugene Conley, Glen Darwin, 
Edwin McArthur, Leonard Pennario, 
Gyorgy Sandor, and Earl Wrightson. 

“Based on what I have said above, 
we naturally can only look forward 
with more confiedence than ever. We 
can think of winning the war—we can 
contribute our dollars and our energies 
to this effort as much as we can or 
as much as the Government requests 
us to do, but in this profession we 
also must continue with our normal 
activities so that our country may 
settle inte a peaceful life all the 
quicker when that time comes which 
we all pray may be soon. The indica- 
tions are that this is the sentiment of 
the entire country. The local man- 
agers are booking as heavily as here- 
tofore, and we of NCAC look forward 
to serving our artists and our clients 
with the same vigor that characterized 
our activities in the past”. 


NCAC Artists List 


The National Concert and Artists 


Corporation list of artists for the 
1944-45 season includes: ; 
Sopranos: Helena Bliss, Vivian 


Della Chiesa, Jean Dickenson, Doris 
De ee, Susanne Fisher, Kirsten Flag- 
stad, Dusolina Giannini, Dorothy Kir- 
sten, Lotte Lehmann, Brenda Lewis, 
Lucille Manners, *Patrice Munsel, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Civic Concert Service, 
Ine. 


O. BOTTORFF, president of the 

e Civic Concert Service, Inc., and 
vice-president of the National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, points out 
various salient facts in reviewing 1943 
and in looking ahead to 1944. 

“1943 was a good year for the Civic 
Concert Service and the Civic Music 
Associations, and we expect 1944 to 
be even better”, states Mr. Bottorff. 
“During the past year we have seen 
the officers and committees of the 
C. M. A.’s calmly and efficiently ad- 
just themselves to war-time conditions. 
This present season of concerts is one 
of the best in the twenty-three years 
history of the Civic Music Plan. 

“Even in those areas where there 
have been no booms due to war indus- 
tries, the demand for concerts has been 
greater than ever before. This has 
meant that a far greater number of 
people have been attending the con- 
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certs. The great majority of associa- 
tions have shown remarkable _in- 
creases in memberships. Those that 
had reached the point where their 
memberships had been over-enrolled 
have longer waiting lists than ever 
before. In many cases these waiting 
lists number more than 500. There 
are more cities that have had to estab- 
lish waiting lists than in any other 
season, so Civic Music certainly is 
prospering. 

“During the past year there have 
been much the same general trends in 
public interest; people continue to 
want to see ballet; the Philadelphia 
Opera Company has proved to be very 
popular and many of the associations 
for the first time in their history have 
been able to hear an opera given com- 
plete with an orchestra, chorus, sets 
and costumes. While symphony or- 
chestras have been curtailed because 
of traveling conditions, several of the 
associations have been able to present 
the Minneapolis, * Cleveland, Boston 
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Greystone- Stoller Corp. 
Arthur Judson, President 


CCC Executive Sees 
World Music Boom 


MERICA’s third year of war 
finds the country in the midst of 
an extraordinary music boom, accord- 
ing to Arthur Judson, President of 
Columbia Concerts, Inc., which lists 
on its 1944-45 roster over 100 artists 
and special attractions. Not only are 
the United States and Canada demand- 
ing and absorbing more good music 
than ever before but their Pan-Ameri- 
can neighbors—South America, Cen- 
tral America and Mexico—are import- 
ing more and more artists from this 
country. When peace comes and hori- 
zons expand, Mr. Judson predicts that 
the supply of artists will be unequal 
to the world demand. 
“There are clear and healthy indica- 
tions on very side”, says Mr. Judson, 





Concert Management 
Arthur Judson, Inc. 


N 1915, during the first World War, 

Arthur Judson organized his own 
concert bureau in Philadelphia. It 
grew so rapidly that very soon he 
opened New York offices. Fifteen 
years after its founding, when Con- 
cert Management Arthur Judson be- 
came part of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
the bureau was an internationally 
famous institution. Today, after al- 
most thirty years in the concert busi- 
ness, the Judson name behind an art- 
ist is an accepted symbol of good faith 
and good music. 

Great artists remain on the Judson 
list year after year. Heifetz, for ex- 
ample, has been associated with Ar- 
thur Judson since 1930-31. The sea- 
son before, Jose Iturbi was _ intro- 
duced by Mr. Judson to this country, 
a brilliant beginning to a career which 
is now three-star: pianist, conductor 
and motion picture celebrity. 1929- 
30 was also the year Mr. Judson 
brought Gregor Piatigorsky to the 
United States for his first visit. The 
famous cellist has been with him ever 
since. Just about this time, too, Mr. 
Judson heard in Philadelphia a young 
baritone named Nelson Eddy and 
agreed to manage him. He recog- 
nized in the unknown singer the per- 
sonality and voice which, in 1935, in 
“Naughty Marietta”, were to make 
him a national idol over night. Other 
perennially popular artists whose ca- 
reers in this country have been han- 
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Third Year of War Finds Country in the Midst of 


Extraordinary Music Boom, Says Judson—New Audi- 
ences Are Drawn from Many Sources and Music Has 
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Become a Staple of Everyday Life 





“that music has become a staple of 
American every-day life. Within the 
past year three great orchestras—the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
the NBC and the Boston—have found 
commercial sponsors. This means that 
industry, which formerly looked to 
Hollywood and ‘name’ bands for its 
ambassadors of good-will, now recog- 
nizes that ‘long-haired’ music gets 
long-lasting results. 

“Wh more people listening to good 
music on the air, more people come 
to hear ‘live’ music in the concert 
halls. New audiences are growing 
up, drawn from many sources—fac- 
tory and defense workers making big 
money who are hearing concert and 
opera for the first time, men in 
uniform to whom USO Camp-Shows 
are introducing good music, radio lis- 
teners who are finding the three 
B’s as entertaining as boogie-woogie. 
The concert business is thriving and 
nothing seems to hurt it, neither gas 
rationing nor dim-out nor taxes”. 

The “unsung heroes” of the music 
business are the artists, says Mr. Jud- 
son. Between regular concert engage- 
ments and special concerts for men in 
the armed forces they travel all the 
time. Packed trains, unpredictable ac- 
commodations, topsy-turvy time-tables 
—these have become the normal way 
of life for artists who, in pre-war 
times never moved unless in a private 
drawing room on a stream-lined lux- 
ury train. They have all been good 
troupers and, despite the problems of 
transportation, American concert life 
has moved on schedule during the past 
year. 
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dled by Concert Management Arthur 
Judson since their inception have been 
the Brazilian prima donna of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, Bidu Sayao, the 
American tenor of the Metropolitan, 
Charles Kullman, the British duo- 
pianists Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
ertson, and two great French figures 
in the music world, the pianist Rob- 
ert Casadesus and the violinist Zino 
Francescatti. 

Sold-out tours are the rule for top 
artists this year. Rudolf Serkin, who 
is now nearing the end of a solidly- 
booked, lengthy season, has had to re- 
fuse dates by the dozen. Next year 
the pianist plans to rest during the 
first part of the season. His tour will 
not start until Jan. 1, 1945. Puerto- 
Rican born, Boston bred pianist 
Sanroma has been doing his bit for 
Pan-American good-will by playing 52 
concerts during the past year, includ- 
ing engagements with ten orchestras. 
In the course of his travels he has 
been featured in a number of gala 
Gershwin festivals. One of the happy 
surprises of the music business has 
been the sensational success of the 
great viola player William Primrose. 
From January, 1943, through April, 
1944, he played 72 engagements, proof 
of the great interest his virtuosity has 
aroused in this formerly neglected in- 
strument. Mr. Primrose is appearing 
four times as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Next year his dates 
will again be divided between individ- 
ual recitals and joint concerts with 
Richard Crooks. 

Two pianists whose concert tours 


are limited by their other activities are 
Ernest Hutcheson, Dean of the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, and Reginald 
Stewart, conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony and Director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music. 

New names are making headlines 
this season. William Kapell has been 
a particularly news-worthy young 
man. The 21-year-old pianist played 
a reengagement with the St. Louis 
Symphony and five times with the 
Boston Symphony before the first of 
the year. Early in January he was 
soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestre 
and is soon to play with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. As 
a result the Philadelphia Orchestra 
has given him the extraordinary com- 
pliment of a three-year contract. An- 
other New York born pianist on whom 
interest is concentrated is 18-year-old 
Eugene Istomin who, in 1943, won 
both the Philadelphia Orchestra Youth 
Contest and the Leventritt Contest of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony and, as prizes, played with both 
orchestras. And, on the distaff side, 
the gifted Hilde Somer is fast becom- 
ing known as one of the best of the 
young pianists before the public. Also 
in the younger group of instrumental- 
ists whose careers are fast advancing 
is the Canadian-born violinist Arthur 
LeBlanc. 

Recent additions to the list of sing- 
ers are the baritone Todd Duncan, the 
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Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau, Inc. 


S the - list of the Metropolitan Mu- 
sical Bureau, again headed by 
Lily Pons, contains a great variety 
of talent appealing to local managers, 
symphony orchestras, music clubs, col- 
leges and sundry organizations. 
Among its special attractions suitable 
for gala events on lecture courses are 
the following: Baccaloni Opera 
Company, Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Trapp Family Singers, Paul 
Draper and Larry Adler, Mia Sla- 
venska and Dance Ensemble. 

After completing her annual en- 
gagement at the Metropolitan Opera, 
Lily Pons sang a number of concerts, 
including appearances as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and Na- 
tional Symphony, Andre Kostelanetz 
conducting. Later in the season she 
will be soloist with the Boston and 
Chicago symphonies, again with Kos- 
telanetz as conductor. During April 
Miss Pons will make another recital 
tour from the middle west as far as 
Colorado. Next season Miss Pons 
will start in September with opera 
performances in Montreal, Toronto 
and Ottawa, followed by her annual 
engagement with the San Francisco 
Opera. On her return East, Miss 
Pons will make a concert tour before 
rejoining the Metropolitan Opera. 
The entire month of April, 1945, will 
again be devoted to concerts. 

Josef Hofmann has a very busy sea- 
son, including three concerts with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
On his current concert tour he will 
also be soloist with the Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Washington orchestras. 
Dr. Hofmann will again make a trans- 


























F. C. Coppicus 
Executive Vice-President 


continental tour next season. 

_The duo-pianists, Vronsky and Ba- 
bin, had a closely booked concert tour 
until the beginning of January, when 
Victor Babin joined the Army. 

Albert Spalding has a crowded con- 
cert schedule until March 1, when he 
goes abroad at the request of the 
United States government for special 
services in the Psychological War- 
fare Branch of the Allied Forces. 

The Czech pianist, Rudolf Firkusny, 
after triumphs in South America last 
summer, is currently filling 40 en- 
gagements in the United States and 
Canada, including appearances as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, the National Symphony, 
the Minneapolis Symphony and the 
Cleveland Orchestra. Mr. Firkusny 
will make another South American 
tour this summer. 

Salvatore Baccaloni, the famous 
basso of the Metropolitan Opera, will 
again be soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra at the Ann Arbor Festi- 
val in May. The Baccaloni Opera 
Company is now on a transcontinental 
tour until the end of April, during 
which there will be 45 performances 
of complete productions with scenery 
and costumes. San Francisco, Min- 
neapolis, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, 
Louisville, Los Angeles will have two 
performances each, i.e, “The Barber 
of Seville’ and “Don Pasquale”. 
Mitropoulos himself will conduct the 
Minneapolis Symphony for the per- 
formances in his home city; Gaetano 
Merola will conduct the San Fran- 
cisco performances. In a number of 
cities the local orchestras will be con- 
ducted by George Schick, formerly 
conductor of Covent Garden, London, 
and now traveling with the Baccaloni 
Opera Company. Next season the 
Baccaloni Opera Company will make 
another transcontinental tour during 
the same period, adding Verdi’s opera, 
“Rigoletto”, to their repertoire and 
traveling with its own orchestra. 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler this 
season had a transcontinental tour of 
63 performances, terminating the mid- 
dle of January. Due to the popular- 
ity of this unique attraction, another 
transcontinental tour is now being 
booked during the first four months 
of 1945. Mr. Adler will again have 
engagements with leading orchestras. 
Mr. Draper will make his first tour of 
South America this coming Summer. 

The Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, Nicholas Kostrukoff conduc- 
tor, are currently on a closely booked 
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66T has been wonderful to see how 
the public has supported music 
during the last two years, with new 
concert series being launched in many 
places and extra concerts in all of the 
principal cities”, says Lawrence Evans. 
“This growth has not been confined 
to any locality but has been wide- 
spread and, therefore, reflects a sound 
development along cultural lines. 

“The Metropolitan Opera is packed 
for every performance, with a long 
line of ticket buyers turned away daily. 
Extra performances are often given to 
meet this huge public demand. 

“Most leading stars are also playing 
more concerts than ever and are find- 
ing their schedules more extensive 
than perhaps at any time during their 
careers. 

“Helen Traubel has had a very busy 
season, and is now singing all her 
famous roles in the ‘Ring’ cycle at the 
Metropolitan. After her opera season, 
she will fulfill an extensive Spring 
tour, going as far as the Pacific Coast. 
She will most likely be at home in 
California for the entire Summer. She 
omitted vacation last year in order to 
go to Buenos Aires for the opera sea- 
son at the Teatro Colon, where she 
scored an overwhelming success. Plans 
for next fall call for Miss Traubel 
to open her concert season on Oct. 1. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Jack Salter 


66 fy ACK SALTER is now con- 

valescing in Hollywood, follow- 
ing a severe illness. Therefore, artists 
of the Jack Salter Artists Manage- 
ment Division are being serviced by 
his colleagues in Columbia Concerts 
until his return to New York. 

Yehudi Menuhin has placed his ser- 
vices at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for an overseas trip for the 
Armed Forces this Spring as he did 
several months ago. He has given 
at least 125 concerts at army camps. 
In addition Menuhin has kept up pro- 
fessional life steadily. Next season he 
starts his American tour of several 
months the middle of October. An- 
other offer from Mexico and South 
America is being considered. 

Nino Martini might accept another 
film offer this Summer. He goes to 
Hollywood for conferences after this 
Spring tour. Martini has beeen at the 
Metropolitan for two months after a 
successful tour with the Columbia All- 
Star Quartet. 

Although Josephine Tuminia, col- 
oratura, recently was married, she is 
in New York to complete concert and 
operatic work. She has a standing 
invitation to sing in the Hawaiian 


Islands and might go this Spring. 
Plans for next season include another 
tour as soprano of the Columbia All- 
Star Quartet. 


James Abresch Ward French, Vice-President of Colum- 
Robert Ferguson, Eastern Manager, Com- bia Concerts Corporation and General 
munity Concer+s 








COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORPORATION, 


A. A. F. Training Command 


Major F. C. Schang, Vice-President, on 


Leave with the U.S. Army Air Forces 


Haensel & Jones 


NDICATIONS for 1944-45 in the 

music field are of the brightest, 
according to the Haensel & Jones 
division of Columbia Concerts Inc., 
headed by André Mertens and Horace 
J. Parmelee. Advance bookings fore- 
shadow a season well over the current 
one, which is itself the best in years. 
War conditions, which stimulate pub- 
lic desire for the relief afforded by 
music, are partially responsible for 
this, Mr. Mertens and Mr. Parmelee 









Horace Parmelee, Assistant Secretary 








believe. As for pre-war growth in 
music, they feel that this enlarged 
public will go on growing in this 
country because the members of the 
armed forces and defense workers 
who now hear concert music will con- 
tinue to want it in peace time. The 
restoration of other world markets 
also will contribute to greatly ex- 
panded opportunities for musical artists. 

Four new artists have been added 
to the Haensel & Jones list. These 
are Alexander Kipnis, bass-baritone 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Community-Cooperative Concert Service 


66 HROUGH Community Concerts, 

concert music has found a per- 
manent place in the cultural life of 
the nation”, says Ward French, gen- 
eral manager. “By this we do not 
mean that heretofore music was en- 
tirely unattainable by communities of 
smaller than metropolitan proportions 
but that through their organized 
audiences these smaller cities have 
been able to sustain concert series 
which vie with attractions presented 
in the largest centers. 

“Music, as part of our every day 
national life has become a thing of 
primary importance. The calibre of 
the entertainment which people now 
demand as a matter of course is just 
as high in our smaller cities as in our 





Menager of Community Goncerts 





largest. The size of the community 
is of negligible importance since people 
in one locality are just as music- 
conscious and discriminating as those 
in another. In her foreword to “The 
Story of the Organized Audience 
Movement’, Mrs. Guy P. Gannett, 
President of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, says, ‘There is prob- 
ably nothing so important to the mu- 
sical life of America as the develop- 
ment of true music appreciation. Rich 
talent would go unrewarded without 
those who value it sufficiently to create 
for it both opportunity and com- 
mensurate monetary return. For that 
reason I regard the evolution of what 
has come to be known as the Or- 
ganized Audience Movement as one of 
the most significant milestones in the 
history of American music . . . We 
have not only encouraged and brought 
to the fore fine musical talent but 
we have supported other equally fine 
talent made available to us through 
the Organized Audience Plan... Not 
only are concert audiences eager and 
alert for good music today, but the 
outlook is bright for the future. We 
are building against the time when 
on the American continent will be 
found the musical leadership of the 
entire world. Because the organized 
Audience Plan brings great music and 
great artists to the very doorsteps of 
all the people in this country and 
Canada, it is in itself a vital instrument 
of democracy—an additional bulwark 
to insure that ‘government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth’. 
“Community Concerts is now in its 
14th year of steady growth which has 
helped lay the firm foundations of 
American musical life. Almost 300 
cities are now enjoying the benefits of 
the Plan and have put their resources 
behind a really great cultural develop- 
ment which is definitely in the interest 
of the local community and which 
contributes to a well-rounded life.” 
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SOPRANOS 


*LICIA ALBANESE 
*ROSE BAMPTON 
*HILDA BURKE 
*NADINE CONNER 
AGNES DAVIS 
ENYA GONZALEZ 
*HELEN JEPSON 
FLORENCE KIRK 
DOROTHY MAYNOR 
*ZINKA MILANOV 
LUCY MONROE 
ELLEN OSBORN 
*LILY PONS 
*BIDU SAYAO . 
*ELEANOR STEBER 
*MAXINE STELLMAN 
*HELEN TRAUBEL 
JOSEPHINE TUMINIA 
*ASTRID VARNAY 
*MARIE WILKINS 


MEZZO. 
SOPRANOS 
EDWINA EUSTIS 
*HELEN OLHEIM 
*MONA PAULBE 
*RISE STEVENS 


CONTRALTOS 


*BRUNA CASTAGNA 
*ANNA KASKAS 
KATHRYN MEISLE 
*MARY VAN KIRK 
JEAN WATSON 


BASSES 


*SALVATORE BACCALONI 
PAUL ROBESON 


We 





HEADQUARTERS: 





1944 - 


TENORS 


*KURT BAUM 
RICHARD CROOKS 
*DONALD DAME 
*EMERY DARCY 
WILLIAM HAIN 
WILLIAM HORNE 
FELIX KNIGHT 
*CHARLES KULLMAN 
*NINO MARTINI 
*“JAMES MELTON 


BARITONES 


*LORENZO ALVARY 
*“WALTER CASSEL 
TODD DUNCAN 
NELSON EDDY 
IGOR GORIN 
*LANSING HATFIELD 
*JULIUS HUEHN 
*ALEXANDER KIPNIS 
*LEONARD WARREN 
*ROBERT WEEDE 


TWO PIANOS 


BARTLETT and ROBERTSON 
MORLEY and GEARHART 


*"CELLISTS 


MARCEL HUBERT 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


VIOLIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


Columbia Concerts x" 
ARTIST LIST 


Season - 


PIANISTS 


ROBERT CASADESUS 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 
DALIES FRANTZ 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
WALTER HAUTZIG 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
ERNEST HUTCHESON 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
WILLIAM KAPELL 
WITOLD MALCUZYNSKI 
MIECZYSLAW MUNZ 
THEODORE PAXSON 
SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
MARISA REGULES 
SANROMA 

RUDOLF SERKIN 
ZADEL SKOLOVSKY 
HILDE SOMER 
REGINALD STEWART 


VIOLINISTS 


ADOLF BUSCH 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
HEIFETZ 

ARTHUR LE BLANC 
MENUHIN 

ERICA MORINI 
ANGEL REYES 
HENRI TEMIANKA 
PATRICIA TRAVERS 


HARPIST 


MILDRED DILLING 


DANCE 
ATTRACTIONS 


RUSSIAN BALLET 
by the BALLET THEATRE 
Complete Company—with Orchestra 
By arrangement with S. Hurok 


MIA SLAVENSKA 
and Dance Ensemble 


MARINA SVETLOVA 
and 2 Solo Dancers 


*METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 





113 West 57th Street, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 344 Wrigley Building 





Los Angeles: L. E. Behymer, 415 Auditorium Bldg. 
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OPERA 


THE BACCALONI OPERA CO. 

3 COMPLETE OPERA PRODUC- 
TIONS with ORCHESTRA and 
CHORUS 


“Barber of Seville” 
“Don Pasquale” 
“Rigoletto” 
New Costumes and Scenery 
CARMEN 
A LEOPOLD SACHSE Production 
Company of 60—-With Orchestra, 
Chorus and Ballet 
New Costumes and Scenery 
THE NINE O’CLOCK OPERA CO. 


In English—In Modern Dress 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
“The Marriage of Figaro” 


SPECIAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


PONS-KOSTELANETZ 


America’s Unique Combination 
RICHARD CROOKS with 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE 

ADOLF BUSCH and his 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 
27 Virtuosi with 
EUGENE ISTOMIN, pianist 
COLUMBIA ALL STAR 
OPERA QUARTET 
TUMINIA *OLHEIM 
*DAME *CASSEL 


PAUL DRAPER and LARRY ADLER 


GENERAL PLATOFF 
DON COSSACK RUSSIAN CHORUS 
Nicholas Kostrukoff, Conductor 


TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 
(10 persons) 

ADOLF BUSCH and RUDOLF SERKIN 
Joint Programs 

ROBERT and GABY CASADESUS 
Special Piano Programs 


*MILANOV and *BAUM 
Joint Recitals 

BARY ENSEMBLE 
Piano, Flute, Violin, Cello 


HELEN HOWE 
In Her Original Character Sketches 


NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


aN 














February 10, 1944 




































heey ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc., 113 W. 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RICHARD CROOKS 


Victor Red Seal Records 


February 10, 1944 


Alfredo Valente 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES 


ANDRE MERTENS HORACE j. PARMELE! 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS. Inc 
I13 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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The Baccaloni Opera Company now 
on completely booked transcontinent- 
al tour with Two Opera Productions 


—Barber of Seville and Don Pasquale. 


FEB. 21 — BLACKSBURG, VA. 
23 — NASHVILLE, TENN 
25 — LOUISVILLE, KY 
26 — LOUISVILLE, KY 
28 — EVANSVILLE, IND 
— KANSAS CITY, MO 
— OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA 
— SAN ANTONIO, TEX 
— WACO, TEXAS 
— HOUSTON, TEXAS 
EL PASO, TEXAS 
»— PHOENIX, ARIZ 
— LONG BEACH, CAL 
— LOS ANGELES, CAL 
— PASADENA, CAL 
— LOS ANGELES, CAL 
— SAN DIEGO, CAL 
— SACRAMENTO, CAL 
- OAKLAND, CAL 
- SAN JOSE, CAL 
— SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
— SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
— PORTLAND, ORE 
— PORTLAND, ORE 
— SEATTLE, WASH 
— SEATTLE, WASH 
— YAKIMA, WASH 
— VANCOUVER, B. C 
— VANCOUVER, B. C 
— VICTORIA, B. C 
— SPOKANE, WASH 
HELENA, MONT 
— FARGO, N.D 
14 — WINNIPEG, CAN 
15 — WINNIPEG, CAN 
17 — MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
18 — MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
19 — LA CROSSE, WIS 
21 — DES MOINES, IA 
23 — MILWAUKEE, WIS 
24 — BATTLE-CREEK, MICH 
25 — FLINT, MICH. 
27 — HAMILTON, ONT 
28 — TORONTO, CAN. 


“Baccaloni Company gives Music Fans Big Thrill" . . . ‘“Baccaloni is the possessor of 
a magnificent voice . . . Excellent support by the assisting artists . . . brilliant climaxes. 
The audience was most enthusiastic throughout the evening." 


“Salvatore Baccaloni now ranks as the world’s greatest basso. . . . It was a memor- 
able experience. The capacity audience applauded enthusiastically the star and 


his associates." C H O R U Ss 
“Beautiful blending of voices in the ensemble numbers."’ and 
ORCHESTRA 


“The distinction and security of their musicianship was an important factor in the < 


“Magnificent display of vocal and acting powers . . . Baccaloni holding throughout Ss ccond 
the evening the admiration and laughing approval of the audience. He was supported "a descad Laental ay PO 


by a cast of near equal ability.”’ 

ch.. Wlar., ber., 
A NUMBER OF CITIES HAVE ALREADY DECIDED ON A SHORT SEASON OF 7 tpn 
OPERA BY PRESENTING THESE THREE OPERAS ON THREE CONSECUTIVE DAYS. ~ = 1945 


evening's success.” 


Select your date and 


“Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
, ~ Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET | NEW YORK 19, N. Y. HOE of Operas How! 
; ARNOLD PISANI, PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE OF MR. BACCALONI 
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Painting of Gregor Piatigorsky by Wayman Adams which won first 
prize this year in Pittsburgh at the Carnegie Institute Exhibition. 


—SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 
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CHICAGO TRIBUNE, DEC. 3, 1943 


The phenomenal Francescatti technique photographed 
by Gjon Mili, high-speed photographer of: Life. Here 
the. violinist's glissando in the Paganini Concerto is 
captured in an unique ‘frozen action’ picture of a 


sliding tone. 


“If old Nicolo Paganini writhed and groaned in his grave 
it was with envy. For Francescatti played the Paganini 
Concerto with a breathtaking brilliance surely its creator 
could not have excelled.” 

—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, JAN. 29, 1944 


‘‘Francescatti played magnificently.’ 
—~MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT IN “MY DAY,” FEB. 3, 1944 


Francescatti has played 6 times this season with the Philadelphia Orchestra. He has also 
been soloist with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
Oklahoma City Orchestras. He has been featured three times on the Coca-Cola Hour over CBS. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
BALDWIN PIANO Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. COLUMBIA RECORDS 
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GREAT PIANIST......IN EVER GREATER DEMAND 


62 CONCERTS 
THIS SEASON 


Including 


APPEARANCES WITH 
10 ORCHESTRAS 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
SAN. ANTONIO SYMPHONY 
LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 


MONTREAL CONCERTS 
SYMPHONIQUES 
AND WITH DON VOORHEES 
ORCHESTRA 
ON TELEPHONE HOUR 
BROADCAST 


Composer as well as pianist, several of Casadesus’ works have been played 
this season. Conductor Golschmann presented his ‘Ballet for the Birth of a 
Dauphine" with the St. Louis Symphony. Robert and Gaby Casadesus together 
introduced ‘Three Mediterranean Dances"’ for two pianos in Cincinnati. 


1944 -45 Fast Booking 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 


Steinway Piano “elalita | Name - 
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Division 4 Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 West 57th Street, New York 
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SPUN THE FATE OF 
HELEN JEPSON GAVE 
HER EVERYTHING 
TO GO WITH HER 
(e] Me) :4[0] ne) (ef 


SPOKESMAN REVIEW 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
DEC. 18, 1943 


LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 


113 West 57th Street . New York 19, N. Y. 
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Great American Cenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
ASSOCIATION 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, INC. 
DIVISION OF COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INC. 


113 WEST 57th STREET Columbia Recordings NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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A BIGGER BOX-OFFICE ATTRACTION THAN EVER BEFORE: 


N. KOSTRUKOFF, 
Conductor 


“BETTER THAN EVER’ 


is the verdict of public 
and press throughout the 
nation—Attested by Press 
Notices and 


CAPACITY CROWDS 





Inspiring Liturgical Music 
Haunting Russian Folk Melodies 
Wild Cossack Songs and Dances 


Newest Soviet Songs 





IF INTERESTED IN A RUSSIAN ATTRACTION REMEMBER THE NAME PLATOFF COSSACKS 


NOW BOOKING - TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR - SEASON 1944-45 


To secure suitable dates, address 


Exclusive Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC., Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Victor Red Seal Records 
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“TRANSCENDENT PLAYING. THIS ARTIST IS TRULY OF THE ELECT.” 


aii 


—CHICAGO SUN, JAN. 21, 1944 


"Mr. Serkin is my favorite pianist ...| can think of no other pianist whose 
interpretations of classic and romantic music taken by and large are as 
completely satisfying . . . His interpretations blend unerring perception 
of the composer's intentions with superb mastery of the external aspects 
of piano playing. His incandescent intensity and his ability to concentrate 
his forces on the music in hand are equalled by no other pianist and by no 
other interpretative musician excepting Arturo Toscanini." 


—New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 21, 1943 


@® SERKIN PLAYS A SOLD-OUT TOUR OF 64 CONCERTS THIS SEASON INCLUDING 
APPEARANCES WITH 10 ORCHESTRAS. 


™® HIS 1944-45 TOUR IS LIMITED TO THE SECOND HALF OF THE SEASON. 
™ IT IS THEREFORE IMPORTANT TO RESERVE YOUR DATE NOW. 


No Music Library ts complele without 
Serkins recordings for Columbia of Beelhoveni 
“Emperor ** Concerto and “Moonlight *” Fonata 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 113 West 57 Street, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO COLUMBIA ard VICTOR RECORDS 
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New York Journal American, 
December 3, 1943: 


“She sang ‘Sieglinde’ with richness and warmth, 
making every measure ring with luscious, glowing 
tones in a portrayal that was tender, womanly 
and gracefully plastic.” 





Time Magazine, Aug. 30, 1943: 
(Report on Opera Season in Buenos Aires) 


“Rose Bampton in Gluck’s ‘Armide’ was the season’s top 
box-office draw.” 


Pittsburgh Press, Jan. 22, 1944: 


“To be a superior Wagnerian singer demands an incalculable 
study, wide musical vision, excellent musicianship applied 
to the highest degree, and a thorough knowledge of style. 
These were the facets which Miss Bampton displayed 
throughout her singing last evening. Her voice is of an ex- 
quisite color and wide range.” 
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CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON - INC. 
on COLUMBIA CONCERTS, INc.. 113 W.571HST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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(DOLE BUSCH=LITTLE SYMPHONY 





First “/ranscoutinental “Jour 
STARTING JANUARY, 1945 
Orchestra of 27 Virtuosi and Soloists 





“An audience which showed its pleasure and excitement at every 
possible opportunity attended the second concert of this now notable 
series by Adolf Busch and his selected chamber music players... 
a concert of the most heartening music-making.” 

—OLIN DOWNES, NEW YORK TIMES, APRIL 3, 1943 


* 


“The poetry lover who would have the opportunity to spend an 
evening listening to the Shakespeare sonnets read by a master of 
their content and meaning can understand the privilege that was 
offered to music-lovers by Adolf Busch and his players.” 

—IRVING KOLODIN, NEW YORK SUN, APRIL 3, 1943 


* 


“Not often does one hear so much first rate music interpreted so 
satisfactorily. The ensemble is an excellent one... the tonal texture 
uncommonly rich. ...An unusually stimulating concert.” 

—JEROME D. BOHM, NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, MARCH 27, 1943 


* 
CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 














Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York City 
COLUMBIA RECORDINGS 
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9th Season as a Leading Contralto of the Metropolitan Opera Association 






as Adalgisa 
In the Metropolitan's Revival of 


“NORMA” 
Dec. 29, 1943 


“A JOY TO HEAR” 


“Sang with all beauty and 


brilliance.” 
Virgil Thomson, 
New York Herald Tribune 
Dec. 30, 1943 


“The best singing, the most 
interesting voice of the eve- 
ning.” 

Olin Downes, 


New York Times 
Dec. 30, 1943 


“Vocal beauty, authorita- 
tive production, intelligent 
acting.” 

Miles Kastendieck, 


Brooklyn Eagle 
Dec. 30, 1943 


“It was a joy to hear that 
gloriously rich voice and 


warm style.” 
Henry Simon, 
New York PM 
Dec. 30, 1943 


Philadelphia 


“Opulent contralto voice, al- 
ways admirably produced.” 


Linton Martin, 
Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Feb. 2, 1944 


| Current Concerts— 


im 4 
Canada 


Latin-America 





Management HAENSEL & JONES 


André Mertens — Horace J. Parmelee 
Division: Columbia Concerts Inc. 
113 W. 57 Street, New York 19 


Columbia and Victor Records 
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An INNOVATION in 1943.... 
A REVELATION in 1944?! 


Josephine 


TUMINIA 
Soprano 
Helen 
OLHEIM 
Contralto 
Donald 
DAME 
Tenor 
Walter 
CASSEL 


Baritone 











Tour of Last Season 


Acclaimed by Press and Public 


* “Four very charming singers appeared in the Masonic 
Auditorium Monday to cull from grand opera many of 
the best solos, duets and quartets, to bring happiness 
for an evening to almost 5000 listeners. Such a program 
is a delight to audiences and should be brought back at 
least once a year.”—Detroit Free Press, Jan. 11, 1944. 


* “Musical-minded Chattanooga was shouting ‘bravos’ 
for the superb performance given last evening by the 
Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet ... which may with- 
out reservation be said to rank with the finest musical 
events to which Chattanooga has ever been treated.”— 
Chattanooga Times, Dec. 9, 1943. 


* The Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet justifies a top 
flight rating with America’s concert groups and it is 
reasonable to say that whatever lies ahead for Tacoma 
music lovers will not excel the unforgettable experience 
= a. night at the Temple.”—Tacoma Times, Nov. 9, 











* “The Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet appears to 
have but one purpose, which is to please. It sings 
rapturously-’—San Francisco Call-Bulletin Nov. 15, 
1943. : 


* “A welcome innovation on the concert stage is this 
group of seasoned opera stars, full of the fire and action 
of an art which absolutely precludes stiffness and im- 
mobility.”—Schenectady Gazette, Jan. 14, 1944. 


* “Famous Opera Soloists Thrill Salt Lake Audience. 
The dream of many a Salt Lake opera lover came true 
when the Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet presented 
its program and the Orpheus Club should be congratu- 
lated on, sponsoring such a musical treat.”—Salt Lake 
Telegram, Oct. 26, 1943. 


* “The largest audience in the history of the Concert 
Association taxed the seating capacity of the auditorium 
and acclaimed the Columbia All Star Opera Quartet.”— 
Portland (Maine) Press Herald, Oct. 6, 1943. 


SECOND COAST TO COAST DEMAND TOUR 1944-45 NOW BOOKING 
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Her limpid soprano voice soared effortlessly in the altitudinous music sounding not only with crystalline purity 


in the highest ji 
g passages but with a warmth of texture seldom encountered.’’—NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, MARCH 6, 1943 


Metropolitan 
Opera Soprano 


—-RADIO— 


One of the most popular sopranos on the radio, 
Miss Conner is regularly heard on a number of 
outstanding nationwide programs. Her beautiful 
voice and sparkling singing style have endeared 
her to music lovers throughout the nation. 


February 10, 1944 


De Bellis 


—-OPERA— 


As Micaela in ‘‘Carmen’’—''She has exactly the 
right kind of voice for this part, one which is shim- 
meringly transparent in texture and floats forth 
with the utmost ease. She brings in addition a 
charming presence and the essential simplicity of 
manner to her delineation." 

New York Herald Tribune, July 15, 1943 











new personality for 
America’s concert stage. 
A splendid voice that 
already has thrilled 
audiences and won high 
praise in opera and radio. 








WALTER 


CASSEL 


Baritone 


METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


* 








De Bellis 


“The name of Walter Cassel will mean a great deal in days to come for young Mr. Cassel 
has all the qualifications for fame. A magnificent baritone voice, an excellent stage 
presence and an unaffected good-humored personality. Watch out for Walter Cassel: 
you'll be hearing from him—or rather hearing him.” —San Francisco Chronicle 


“Walter Cassel was an immediate favorite through his big, round, evenly projected voice, his 


outstanding ability, splendid assurance, fluency of movement and verve.” 
—St. Louis Star-Times 


“Splendid voice ... understanding musicianship . . . sense of the dramatic.” 
—Toronto Eve. Telegram 


“His tones are noble, resonant and mellow, and his style and diction admirable.” 
—Toronto Saturday Night 


“One of the finest voices Atlanta has heard in years.” —Atlanta Morgan Blade 
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DONALD 





<” DAME 


Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Association 





* RADIO 


GUEST: 


“Salute to Youth” 
(NBC) 


“Chicago Theatre of 
the Air" 
(Mutual) 


“To Your Good Health” 
(Columbia) 


“Keepsakes” 
(Blue Network) 


“Schaefer Revue” 
(NBC) 


“Bondwagon Treasury 


Hour” 
(Mutual) 


“Telephone Hour” 
(NBC) 


REGULAR SOLOIST: 
“MUSIC FOR AN HOUR" 


with symphony orchestra, Sundays 
— WOR and Mutual network — 
1:30 p.m. E.W.T. 








ANDRE MERTENS 








113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


* OPERA 


Metropolitan Debut, Dec. 3, 1943 


NEW YORK TIMES 
Dec. 4, 1943 
Olin Downes 


There were other commendable 
features of this performance. High 
among them was the Laerte of 
Mr. Dame, excellent in action, dic- 
tion, the union of tone and text, 
gesture and facial play and very 


amusing. Who will soon forget 
his line, “Cast d’un poete nomme 
Shakespeare, un assez bon poete!” 
or his wild intrusion in the boudoir 
scene in the garb of a Roman 
soldier. He had style and com- 
plete authority, gained from his 
appearances in various roles with 
the New Opera Company and 
before that in opera as a product 
of the Juilliard School. He had 
learned the job thoroughly and 
well. 
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* CONCERTS 


East 
Middle West 
South 
Canada 


Solo Recitals and 
on tour with Columbia 
All-Star Opera Quartet 


Second 
New York Recital 
Town Hall, April 24 








HORACE J. PARMELEE 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


°*His voice pours forth 
with splendor and 
sonority. °° 


February 10, 1944 








Win play 


again next 


; season— 
mB\ resuming 
t his brilliant 


N pianistic career 


after a period 
of service 

in the 
Intelligence 
Division 

of the 
Nation’s 

Air Force. 





NS) ANE 


American Baritone 
METROPOLITAN 
OF a a, 


and Onera Actiuilies 
Jumuary 1, 1944 


AFTER 6 MONTHS TOUR 
OF SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 
UNDER AUSPICES OF USO 
CAMP-SHOWS—SINGING OVER 
250 TIMES TO MEN IN ARMED 
FORCES IN CAMPS, HOSPITALS, 

OUTPOSTS, ETC. 


Ny 
4 ee | 


HATFIELD PHOTOGRAPHED IN 
SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 


February 10, 1944 












PHILIPPINE 
SOPRANO 


of 
OPERA - CONCERT 











Bruno of Hollywood 







| SW +. 

| + ... the flashing Enya Gonzalez with her 

lark-like song is the spirit of the Philippines 

| just as Madame Chiang Kai-Shek with her 
ek burning words is the spirit of China... " 

| Available United States and Canada—Season 1944-45 


Exclusive Management - - - METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, Inc. 
Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 
ihc, 


113 West 57th Street 23 New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
DECEMBER 16, 1943 


BOCCHERINI PLAYED 
BY MARCEL HUBERT 


Debussy Sonata and Bach Suite 
Also Presented by French 
Cellist at Town Hall 
_ 


By NOEL STRAUS 
Marcel Hubert, French ‘cellist, 
who has made frequent appear- 
\ances here since his local debut @ 


‘decade ago, gave & recital last 
Hall. Again the 


artist impressed by his sincere ap- 
proach, musicianship and taste in a 
comprehensive and varied pro- 


gram. 
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DECEMBER "AMERICAN 


6, 1943 
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LATEST CANADIAN TRIUMPHS 





December 7, 1943, Montreal—Recital 
before Capacity Audience 


Jean Vallerand, Le Canada: "A great artist. A master 
of the violin. An impeccable interpreter." 


Marcel Valois: La Presse: “LeBlanc had an enormous 
success. Once more one admired him in virtuosic works as 
well as in more serious music.” 


Ferrier Chartier, Le Devoir: "A great violinist and a 
great musician." 


Dominique Laberge, La Patrie: "Magnificent and well 
deserved success.” 


SOLOIST IN MENDELSSOHN VIOLIN CONCERTO 
May 6, 1943 


Thomas Archer, Montreal Gazette 


"It is not surprising that LeBlanc received a thunderous ova- 
tion. It was no more of a tribute than he deserved for his 
superb interpretation of the concerto. It was a performance 
that proved how greatly his art has matured. It revealed him 
as a violinist of a high order and, even more, as a sensitive 
musician, and an artist of probity.” 





NEW YORK HIGHLIGHTS 





"Exceptional gifts. LeBlanc possesses the well developed tech- 
nique expected from any concert performer but what made 
his work quite unusual was the extreme beauty and purity of 
his tone and the rich fund of expressiveness that helped to 
give his performances true distinction." 

New York Times 


"Violin playing of exceptionally arresting qualities. An artist 
in the truest sense of the word. Seldom does one hear a tone 
of such consistent loveliness. At once transparent and glowing, 
and always pure in intonation, it is an unfailing balm to the ear." 


New York Herald Tribune 
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WILLIAM 


“The 


Pianist 


of the 
mm saa! 
yA 


‘A new, young and 
a great pianist”’ 


—CHICAGO DAILY NEWS, July 23, 1943 


“It is not often a 21-year-old pianist literally ‘stops’ a concert 
of the Boston Symphony but one did. His name is William 
Kapell and he seems to possess as formidable a technical 
and musical equipment as any newcomer (or oldcomer, for 
that matter) who ever appeared with the orchestra." 


—Boston Herald, October 30, 1943 


“Created an extraordinary impression. Big virtuosity and a 
beautiful piano tone. Fiery nature . . . a mature, definitive 
personality, one of the most interesting among pianists 


today.” 
—New York Post, November 22, 1943 


"A youthful master. Young Kapell is by far the most brilliant 
pianist of anything like his years heard here in many a season. 
The vigor and style of a young god." 


—Philadelphia Record, January 15, 1944 


SEASON 1943-44: SOLOIST 
WITH 4 GREAT ORCHESTRAS 


ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY (Reengagement) 
BOSTON SYMPHONY (5 appearances in 4 weeks) 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA (Precedent-breaking en- 
gagement for three more seasons to come!) 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC-SYMPHONY ( March 23-24) 


Season 1944-45: Now Booking 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON INC. 


Division of Columbia Concerts Inc. 113 West 57th Street, New York 19 
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| Zinka Milanov Sings Title Role 


a: Metropolitan’s ‘Norma’ 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 











Sented by the Metropolitan|particularly high vocal standards, it 
‘Opera Association at the Academy|is indeed reassuring to know that 
of Music last night. there is a singer who can encompass 
“Norma” is one of the supreme/Bellini’s great score with such bril- 
masterpieces of the lyric stage. This|liant results. 
musical architecture has scarcely, if} The audience accepted the 
ever, been equalled in its grandiosejrevival as a revelation of dramatic 





power. Here is the grand manner|attained in the last few years, 
if ever there was. 

Because of the almost superhu- ‘ 4 
man burden played upon the singer The €vening Bulletin 
of the title role,.the opera is rarely Philadelphia, Pe.. 
given. For this reason there havej] Wednesday, February 2, 1944 
been but four Normas in the history 
of the Metropolitan—Lilli Lehmann, 
Rosa Ponselle, Gina Cigna and 
Zinka Milanov. 

Mme. Milanov appeared as Nor- 
ma last night and covered herself 
with glory. It is safe to state that 
singing of this type and particular 
school. has not been heard since 
the de ure of Rosa Ponselle. 
Mme. Milanov shone refulgently, 
whether in the Bellini recitative, 
where she attained the true 
dramatic accent, or in the cruelly 
sustained legato impeccably sup- 
ported in a voice of stiperlative 
quality. The singer brought every- 
thing that was best in her art un- 
stintedly to the part. Her pianis- 
simo high tones often floated 
ithrough the house to ravish the 
‘ear, while the sonority of her elt-| 
;max was equally desirable. 
The “Casta Diva,” Pemritten tor 


ie difficult aria ever written tor 





























METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 








FTER a lapse of seven years, the soprano voice, was superbly 
; Bellini’s “Norma” was pre-|given. In an age not noted for 





melodic sweep, spaciousness and power and superb vocalism Sy 





ZINKA MILANOV) 










* * * * * 
Management: HAENSEL & JONES 
ANDRE MERTENS HORACE J. PARMELEE 


Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS Inc. 
113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19 
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LOS ANGELES 


“Dorothy Maynor restores faith. The power of the 
spirit and its expression in song has seldom been 
manifested with such simple clarity and conviction 
as when she sang in the crowded Philharmonic 
Auditorium last night. All physical and vocal limi- 
tations roll away the instant she begins. . . . There 
is nothing to equal the Maynor smile on the concert 
stage. Her joy in songs, her outpouring love for 
the people who come to hear her and her almost 
instinctive understanding of the composers’ mes- 
Sages are expressed in her mobile face and eyes 
that truly mirror her inmost thoughts.” 

—Times, March 25, 1943 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“One of the most remarkable sopranos of our day, 
she has a securely controlled voice which is equally 
effective in the richness of the lower register and 
the clear sonority of the high notes. Her natural 
endowment of tone has been excellently trained 
in attack and in plasticity of phrasing.” 

—Post, July 22, 1943 


CLEVELAND 


“It was an event which will long be remembered 
by those who heard her. It was a veritable triumph, 
for her singing brought forth applause so extended 
and so hearty that there was no doubt of her suc- 
cess. ... It is doubtful if there exists among the 
leading sopranos today a voice of greater purity. 
Her vocal production is so completely effortless, 
so natural, so unaffected that the mechanics so 
evident in many voices never obtrude. One could 
go on and on talking about details but somehow 
words do not express the effect she produces. 
Coupled with this is an innate musical sense that 
is grounded on a reasoned intellectual approach 


and a judicious application of emotion.”’ 
—Plain Dealer, Dec. 17, 1943 
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‘“‘His is unquestiona bly as ® "The technical perfection of Mr. Martini's 
voice is a thing to delight any listener and 


beautiful a lyric tenor voice ranks him with the most important singers in 


9° America today. His singing of Rudolph's 
as one may hear today. narrative from SSehieess’ a ot of the ct 
San Francisco News, Nov. 15, 1943 beautiful performances of the song that this 
reviewer has ever heard, an opinion borne 

out by the ovation of the audience." 
Chattanooga Times, Dec. 9, 1943 


® "Martini sings with an ease and com- 
posure which is unbelievable." 
Tacoma Times, Nov. 9, 1943 


© "His singing of the ‘Boheme’ aria rang 
the welkin with his thrilling high C." 
Detroit News, Jan. 11, 1944 


@ "Nino Martini captivated his admirers. 
He sang with great mastery and rare beauty." 
San Antonio Express, Nov. 29, 1943 


® "His limpid, smooth, lyric, yet powerful 
tenor, which called to mind the superiority 
of a Stradivarius violin. . . . When he re- 
sponded to the overwhelming applause with 
the simple ‘Estrellita,’ sung as only a great 
artist can sing it, he literally stepped down 
from the dial of every radio into the hearts 
of his radio fans." 





Beaumont Journal, Dec. 2, 1943 


® "He sang with impeccable grace and style. 
His delivery is so easy that he seems at times to 
be singing under wraps, but the results are bel 
canto of the finest order—singing that delights 
your heart and gives your spirit a lift." 

Oakland Tribune, Dec. 13, 1943 


@ "Mr. Martini's tenor voice is brilliant with a 
gleaming warmth." 





Peoria Journal-Transcript, Oct. 20, 1943 


Columbia Records 
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@ “Mona Paulee is a new Carmen. Her 
rich, low voice will carry her far, and she 
has imagination, vitality, and sex appeal. 
In movement, posture, costumes and 
facial expression she succeeded in pre- 
senting a vivid and intelligent cigarette 
girl." —Los Angeles Times, June 30, 1943 


@ ‘She used her voice with a fine sense 
of contrasting tone, able control, a satis- 
fying habit of maintaining a tonal line, 
and a considerable amount of mature 
and discriminating interpretative skill . . . 
it was evidence of innate intelligent and 
artistic singing.''—saltimore Sun, Dec. 11, 1943 


@ ‘Mona Paulee won unconditional sur- 
render to her consummate artistry from 
a capacity audience. There are in this 
world today few voices comparable to 
Miss Paulee's in the matter of tone 
quality. It is a rich, mellow voice, haunt- 
ingly beautiful and imbued with the 
ability to make a direct and instant ap- LAWRENCE EVANS ARTIST MANAGEMENT, INC. 
peal to the emotions." oe 

—Edmonton, Canada, Bulletin, Oct. 14, 1943 Division of Columbia Concerts tr 


113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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Helen 


Olheim 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 






















“A RADIANT 
PERSONALITY |. 


A TRUE ARTIST” 


“Completely charmed the audience with her 
warm, friendly Stage presence. Her Provoca- 


tive version of ‘Habanera’ brought lengthy 
and hearty applause,”’ 


—Portland (Me.) Press Heral, 
“Not only Miss Olheim’s adr 
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pp Bell'* Recent Press 


Studded With Superlatives 























1, Oct. 6, 1943 


oit interpreta- 
tions but her excellent singing made her 
P ” numbers Successful. The audience was de- 
e : > as 
Ww Charmed Her Audienc lighted. —Grand Rapids Herald, Oct. 16, 1943 
£ Sin ing” “Helen Olheim displayed the 
“Mastery o 3 


“Power of Enchantment 
“Beautifully Distinct 


Poise and con- 
t singer she js. 


fidence of the grea Her speak- 


Ing voice proved as beautiful 
os 


as her singing 6g 
Voice, —Boise Daily Statesman, Now. 3, 1943 CONCERT 
‘For buoyant Personalities, top honors go to 
d MS radiant, richly voiced Helen Olheim.” RADIO 
in Natural Richness —Tacoma News, Now. 9, 1943 OPERA 
e" “Helen Olheim made an excellent impression. 
ie Remarkable Rang * er —_ has “ye depth and dark timbre of SEASON 
4 contralto and she uses it with consistent 
“e Consistent Excellence excellence,” _»,, Francisco News, Now, 15, 1943 ae 
xf Intelligent” “The audience Was charmed from the first NOW 
er Phrase of the luscious voice coming from the BOOKING 
" Superb Diction a oo taped mete . pr Olheim. She ae “ 
‘ with superb diction and amazing range. ; 
“ Gifted Dramatic Artist radiant Personality ™ I 
ai 
“Opulent Tones 


and true artist js Helen 
Olheim. —Beaumont Journal, Dec. 2, 1943 
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— FEBRUARY 20, 1944 


TIMES: ‘Superb music, admirable singing, and charming production.” 






HERALD TRIBUNE: ‘‘Delightful production...Exhilarating experience.”’ 





WORLD-TELEGRAM: ‘‘Audience in stitches. Good theatre and still 


better music."’ 






PM: “Good taste, good looks and good voices . . . All in all, one of the most civilized 

bits of entertainment available anywhere.” 
BROOKLYN EAGLE: “The story came across the footlights so clearly that the audience 
chuckled with delight.”’ 






CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 
Division of COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. 
113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 


February 10, 1944 





72 appearances from January 
1, 1943 to April 20, 1944 in the 


following cities of the United 
States and Canada. 
IN RECITAL 
AKRON é 
ANNAPOLIS 
(U.S. Naval Academy : ; 
AUSTIN 
(University of Texas 
ALBUQUERQUE 
BOISE 
BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
CHICKASHA 


Oklahoma College for Women 


CALGARY 
CLAREMONT 

oy Sate). 

DALLAS 

DETROIT 

DENVER 
EDMONTON 
FORT COLLINS 
FRESNO 

HALIFAX 
HARTFORD 
KELLOGG 
LAFAYETTE 
LEXINGTON 
LONDON 

LOS ANGELES 
LONG BEACH 
MINNEAPOLIS 
NEWARK 
OAKLAND 
PACIFIC GROVE 
PASADENA (twice 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
PORTLAND, OREGON (twice 
RICHMOND 

201 @.@20) :48) 

SAN DIEGO 

SAN FRANCISCO (twice 
SAN LUIS OBISPO 
SANTA ANA 
SEATTLE (twice 
SHREVEPORT 
SOUTH HADLEY 
Mt. Holyoke College 
TACOMA 

TULSA 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 
VISALIA 
WASHINGTON 
WALLA WALLA 
WENATCHEE 
WINNEPEG 
WINONA 

Minnesota State Teachers Cx 
WICHITA 
WILLIAMSBURG 


of W 


“Primrose’s tone, his phrasing and his bowing are a major miracle.” 
—BOSTON HERALD, DEC. 16, 1943 


YUMA 
SOLOIST WITH “‘A new sound sensation in a solo instrument.’’ —MINNEAPOLIS STAR JOURNAL, JAN. 12, 1943 


HOUSTON SYMPHONY “Draws the finest tone from a viola that is to be heard anywhere in the world.” 
Jan. 24, 1944 —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE, FEB. 8, 1943 


TEXAS SYMPHONY “‘It is possible that more beautiful sounds may be heard than those produced by 
Jan. 26, 1944 William Primrose but we have yet to experience them. Tones are pure velvet in 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA , oe : 
mack So b- 7.1906 the lower register, shine like silver as they soar aloft.” 
faejhe) PVelem 111 ler —SPRINGFIELD UNION, OCT. 9, 1943 


SYMPHONY — Mar. 28, 1944 e : ‘ f 
RADIO ENGAGEMENTS Zor G Fascinating Recital, Take Primrose! 
COCA-COLA HOUR 

FIRESTONE SYMPHONY HOUR 


COLUMBIA SYMPHONY 
Ora ACTON “HAYS NEW CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


4 RECITALS OVER CBS Division: COLUMBIA CONCERTS, Inc. VICTOR RECORDS 
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“ONE OF THE GREATEST PIANISTS 
IN AMERICA” —SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


52 Engagements during 
1943 - 44 including 


AN ALL YEAR ROUND 
ATTRACTION 


During the summer of 1943 Sanroma played at New York's 
Stadium Concerts, Washington's Watergate, and Gershwin 
Festivals in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena and 


other cities. 


““Sanroma was superb. . . inspired.”’ 
—WASHINGTON STAR 


AVAILABLE BEGINNING SUMMER 1944 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON, Inc. 


Division: Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
st ld BALDWIN PIANO 


vse 


Have you heard 





in 
Victor Red Seal Albums 
with 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


ONLY PIANIST TO RECORD WITH 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY — HAS 
RECORDED SEVEN MAJOR CONCERT! 
WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY AND 
BOSTON POPS ORCHESTRA! 


February 10, 1944 
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A NEW PIANIST OF HIGH PROMISE 


His First Concerts in New York, Philadelphia and 
Los Angeles Accorded Critical Acclaim 














‘6 
GIFTED, ‘sensitive and technically well- 


equipped performer . . . interpreted with feel- 
ing for poignant beauty . . . clear rippling tone 


and imaginative evocation of mood... " 
N. Y. Times 













* 










. . . A phenomenal technique. His play- 
ing was remarkable for its triumphant solution of 
the technical problems involved, its clarity, bril- 
liance and assurance. His ability to cope suc- 
cessfully with high speeds and the energy which 
marked much of his playing are valuable assets. 
. . . His playing disclosed much imaginative 
sensitiveness and expressive understanding, ad- 


mirable delicacy of shading." 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 





















James Abresch 


LOS ANGELES 


"This was a well planned concert and its performance placed Skolovsky as a pianist to 


be heard and watched with interest." Los Angeles Times 
"A brilliant young pianist made piano history last night. A finer touch than usual, even 
among the masters, was apparent." Los Angeles Herald Express 
"'Skolovsky should soon take his place among top ranking pianists." 


Los Angeles Examiner 


PHILADELPHIA 

"An enthusiastic crowd of 3,500 came and applauded Zadel Skolovsky. The 
young pianist made a most auspicious debut, revealing a large and sonorous 
tone, sweeping breadth of technique and an intense and interesting tempera- 
ment. His is a talent that bears watching." Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


NEW YORK 
“Of all the season's ‘first-timers,’ young Mr. Skolovsky rates among the first 
rankers. His approach to the music was that of a gifted and understanding 
STEINWAY PIANO artist." N. Y. Journal American 
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1943-1944 


A Bright Page 
in the 
History of 





Eleanor 








Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Association 





rts, 14 states 


CONCERT— 
r—20 conce 
k Philharmonic-Symphony 


Sold-out fall tou 
Re-engaged, soloist, New Yor 


Coca Cola Hour 
Home Front Reporter 
Broadway Show Time 


Treasury Fiour 


RCA "What's New?” 
OPERA— 


Three new leading © 
Antonia and Giulietta in "Ta 


Mistress Ford in "Faust 

and again 
The Countess in “Marriage of Figaro” 
‘Porgt - tmor’ with f 
low portions of ‘Dove 


tone which was quite ra 
Jerome 


Victor Records 


oles, Metropolitan Opera 
les of Hoffmann” 


loating tones and with appositely restrained emotion 
Sono,’ too, were delivered with a shimmering 
vishing.” 

D. Bohm, 


“She sang 
and the s 
warmth oj 


New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 30, 1944 
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THE TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 


DR. FRANZ WASNER, Conductor 


© ROLLICKING FOLK SONGS OF MANY LANDS 
© GAY, LILTING MADRIGALS 

© EXQUISITE OLD MOTETS AND MASSES 

© LUSTY YODELS AND MOUNTAIN CALLS 

© PICTURESQUE TYROLEAN COSTUMES 

© RARELY HEARD ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THE 1943-1944 PRESS 


‘The Trapps are the Trapps are the Trapps. . . and 
that remark: adapted from the jargon of Gertrude 
Stein will serve as well as any. to explain two hours 
of extraordinary congestion and pin-point attention 
yesterday at the Museum Peristyle. .. . There were 
two persons in my sector who could not stand 
without crutches and yet were content to spend 
most of the next two hours standing on those 
painful terms. All in all, it was such a spectacle 
as is associated with concert halls in exceptional 
instances only. As yesterday's audience discovered 
for itself, a performance by the Trapps is a unique 
experience. It is an adventure in music mingled 
with an adventure in personalities. It begins with 
music and musicianship of the first order of integ- 
rity. Then there is the great personal appeal of the 
musicians themselves, the multiplying evidences of 
deeply-rooted simplicity, of reverence for things to 
be reverenced, of a rare loyalty to traditions and 
viewpoints that have been put out of fashion in 
this tired and bewildering age without having been 
put out of our hearts.’’—TOLEDO BLADE 


“The unbelievable von Trapps sing with a simplicity and beauty that is human and 
unearthly at the same time.” —New York Post 


“The freshness of the voices, the effortlessness of the singing and the touching unpre- 
tentiousness of the music itself combined to give an impression of purity as simple and 
bright as an Alpine winter’s day.” —New York Herald-Tribune 


“The program was given with the familiar retinement, simplicity and charm which always 
have characterized their efforts . . . The balance and blending of sound was quite 
remarkable.” —New York Times 


“The Trapp Family Singers won the hearts of a capacity audience quite as much by their 
wholesome charm and simplicity as by the rare program offered with musical excellence 
and superlative good taste. Delighted listeners signified decisive approval of every number.” 

—Syracuse Post-Standard 


“The evening was an extraordinary event in anyorie’s musical experience. All the per- 
formances were characterized by the most excellent art that conceals art, making every- 
thing appear simple, natural, easy.” —Fort Wayne (Indiana) Journal-Gazette 


“The eight gifted singers of the family captivated their audience by their simplicity and 
charm, as well as by their extraordinary musicianship.” | —Allentown (Pennsylvania) Call 


“An audience which filled every seat and many added chairs sat breathless in awed 
admiration of a concert delightfully unique in this or any other season.” 
—Albany Times-Union 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, INC. 
Division of Columbia Concerts, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
VICTOR RECORDS 
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* “This charming coloratura soprano has risen to 
stellar ranks since her debut with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Company and that she now holds a 
place among the chosen few in her particular field 
was evident in her singing yesterday. Her voice 
has beauty, body, flexibility and she uses it with 
understanding and artistic finesse. Personal charm 
and an ability to act are other assets not to be dis- 
counted in a catalogue of her merits. Her work 
was outstanding for beauty and expressiveness.” 

—San Francisco News, Nov. 15, 1943 


* “Miss Tuminia demonstrated her possession of 
charming coloratura, pure of intonation in the 
loftiest reaches, flexible and ingratiating in qual- 
ity.” —Grand Rapids Herald 


* Miss Tuminia revealed a most flexible colora- 
tura soprano and unusual technical command of 
her high vocal registers.” 

—San Antonio Express, Nov. 29, 1943 
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*x “Tuminia is a welcomed artist because of the 
charm of her acting, the on-pitchness of her sing- 
ing, the facile and exceeding flexibility of her 
technique and the individual timbre of her voice 
which has the quality and lightness of tone com- 
parable to an Amati violin. There was not one 
moment which did not hold the rapt attention of 
the audience.”—Cincinnati Times-Star, July 15, 1943 


* “Tuminia was as delicious a Rosina as has trod 
the boards. The music seemed ideally suited to 
her voice, and her flair for delicacy in comedy is 
a pearl beyond price. The marvelous command 
of technique, as well as her fidelity to tone, was 
demonstrated especially in her big aria.” 
—Detroit Free Press, Oct. 1, 1943 
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Current Concerts: Recitals—South, East @ Soloist—New York Philharmonic-Symphony and Cincinnati Symphony 


® Philadelphia 
"Die Walkuere" 


“Real Triumph” 


Philadelphia Inquirer 
Nov., 1943 
By Linton Martin 


| 
Miss Varney is little short of | 
| 
| 
| 








amazing as Sieglinde.* It was in 
this role that she made her Metro- 
politan bow at the time of Pearl 
Harbor, also taking the role then, 
as she did last night, at a mo- 

ment’s notice. Although she is 

still in her mid-twenties, her voice 
, is remarkable for its maturity, her 


eaters twee 


acting has emotional impetuosity, 
and her characterization is deeply 
i felt. Hers was one of the real tri- 
1 umphs of the evening. | 
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New York 


'Tannhaeuser" 


“Velvety Quality” 
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New York Times 
Jan. 1, 1944 


e « ¢, the voice was 
rich and full, and in some places 
even had a velvetlike quality that 
added much to the dramatic effect 
of the singing. 
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Bruno of Hollywood 


Mildred 


America’s Foremost Woman Harpist 


COAST - TO - COAST TOUR 
1944 - 1945 
NOW BOOKING 
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BARY ENSEMBLE 


“CAPTIVATES AUDIENCE” 


“EACH ARTIST AN OUTSTANDING 
SOLOIST” 


“BRILLIANT—FLAWLESS ENSEMBLE” 


40 CONCERTS 1943-1944 


LORNA VIRGINIA MARA GERTRUDE 
WREN PETERSON SEBRIANSKY BARY 
Flute Cello Violin Piano 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1944-1945 
COAST TO COAST TOUR 


Management HAENSEL & JONES 
ANDRE MERTENS @ HORACE J. PARMELEE 


DIVISION COLUMBIA CONCERTS INC. 
115 West 57th St., New York 19 
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——— to stardom on December 2, 1942, 
when she made her Metropolitan Opera debut on 24 
hours’ notice in the title role of ‘““Lakme’’—an opera 
which she had never sung and which she began to 
study only 10 days before—MARIE WILKINS’ sensa- 
tional success made front page headlines all over 
this country and feature articles for weeks afterward. 
This apparently sudden rise was founded on long study 
and experience in concert, oratorio, opera and oper- 
etta, and acclaim for her many appearances since 
then has confirmed the enthusiasm of the New York 


critics at the time of her debut. 
> ee ae 


“As she trilled her way across the finish line the 


audience applauded to the rafters.” 
—Time Magazine, Dec. 14, 1942 


“Those who heard her debut agreed she had 
achieved a minor miracle. Her voice showed great 
sweetness, purity and warmth. Her stage behavior 
was sincere and unaffected.” —Newsweek, Dec. 14, 1942 


“Trim and pretty, and with a well-placed young 
voice, Miss Wilkins tackled one of the trickiest roles 
in the coloratura repertory . . . disclosed plenty of 
fresh tone and ample range, combined with a neat 


sense of phrasing.” 
—Louis Biancolli, New York World-Telegram, Dec. 3, 1942 


“Miss Wilkins exhibited an especially clear, 
vibrant voice. .. . Her interpretations of ‘Come 
Unto Him’ and ‘I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth’ were superbly done.”—Aunn Arbor News 


“An immediate conquest. Miss Wilkins has a 
clear and flexible soprano of exact intonation, 
and her handling of fioritura had ease and 
charm.”—Ray C. B. Brown, Washington Post, 
Dec. 15, 1943 (Handel’s “Judas Maccabaeus”) 


“Miss Wilkins sang a part of the Mad Scene 
from ‘Lucia,’ revealing a coloratura over which 
she had complete command.”’—J. D. Callaghan, 
Detroit Free Press, Jan. 11, 1944 


“A tone of radiance and purity. . . . She went 
from triumph to triumph . . . and endowed that 
war-horse (the Mad Scene from ‘Lucia’) with 
considerable pathos as well as taking the colora- 
tura hurdles with magnificent aplomb.”—Law- 
rence (Kan.) Journal World, Oct. 26, 1943 


“The crowded house saw coloratura Marie 
Wilkins score a personal triumph as the ill- 
fated Violetta (in ‘Traviata’).” 

—Newark Star-Ledger, Nov. 29, 1943 


“More than a singer, Marie Wilkins possesses 
an engaging personality, is good to look upon, 
and has graceful stage manners combined with a 
disarming simplicity that made instant friends 
of her audience.” 

—Salina (Kan.) Journal, Oct. 29, 1943 


“Miss Wilkins’ coloratura is fluid and she 
handles it with perfect ease. Her tones, even 
in the high register, have body. Her breath 
control is marvelous, which makes for excel- 
lent phrasing.” 

—Saginaw News, Nov. 2, 1943 


“A ringing voice of sweetness and power, a 
vivid personality.” 
—Schenectady Gazette, Jan. 14, 1944 


“Sang with amazing brilliance.” 
—Lancaster (Pa.) New Era, Jan. 22, 1944 
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Robert Weede 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 


“With sure showmanship, sensitive artistry and a 


powerful vocal instrument, Weede proved that he is 


TOPS IN HIS FIELD TODAY” 


Atlanta Constitution 
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Metropolitan Musical 


Bureau 
(Continued from page 33) 


transcontinental tour which started 
early October, with only one week’s 
interruption at Christmas time. Their 
transcontinental tour next season will 
begin in the early Fall. 

The first tour of Mia Slavenska and 
her Dance Ensemble, which started 
at the end of December, is a conspic- 
uous success. On this transcontinen- 
tal tour 74 performances are booked. 
Due to many requests for re-engage- 
ments, their tour next season will 
open in October. 

The wide appeal of the Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers, Franz Wasner director, 
is again demonstrated by over 90 en- 
gagements. Next season will be their 
sixth American concert tour. 

Helen Olheim, the Metropolitan 
contralto, had an extensive tour with 
the Columbia All-Star Opera Quartet, 
and is currently singing at the opera. 
Miss Olheim will again tour next sea- 
son with this operatic quartet in ad- 
dition to her. usual recital and opera 
engagements. 

The young American singer, Wil- 
liam Horne, has been engaged to sing 
the leading role in the New Opera’s 
production of Offenbach’s “La Belle 
Helene”, and Enya Gonzalez, the 
Philippine soprano, is filling her usual 
number of concert engagements. 

One great artist who, like many 
others on this list, started his Ameri- 
can concert tours under the banner 
of the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, 
has this season been missing from the 
concert field. Everybody knows that 
Paul Robeson is currently appearing 
on Broadway as the star in Shakes- 
peare’s “Othello”, presented by the 
Theatre Guild. Paul Robeson’s early 
return to the concert stage is anxious- 
ly awaited by his many admirers 
throughout the country. 

F. C. Coppicus continues as head of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau, as- 
sisted by Ralph Lycett, who replaces 
Hugh K. Hooks, now in the Armed 
Forces. F. C. Schang continues on 
leave of absence, serving as Major in 
the U. S. Army Air Forces. 





Haensel & Jones 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion; Sascha Gorodnitzki and Walter 
Hautzig, pianists; and Marina Svet- 
lova, premiere danseuse of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, who, with 
two male dancers, will tour. 

One of the world’s great singers, 
Mr. Kipnis’s most recent New York 
success was in the Métropolitan’s re- 
vival of “Pelléas and Mélisande”, in 
which he took the part of Arkel. 

Sascha Gorodnitzki has made some 
50 New York appearances, including 
15 in Carnegie Hall in recital and 
as soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony and National Or- 
chestra Association. Major orches- 
tras with which he has appeared, be- 
sides those of New York, include De- 
troit, Cleveland, Cincinnati. 

One of the brilliant debut recitals 
of the season was that of Walter 
Hautzig in Town Hall. Born in Vi- 
enna, Hautzig came to America to 
study at the Curtis Institute, where 
he worked with Harry Kaufman and 
Mieczyslaw Munz. Returning to Eu- 
rope, he was on the éve of a debut 
in Vienna when the Nazi Anschluss 
cancelled all such plans. 

Marina Svetlova has been starred 
with the Ballet Russe de Paris and 
the Original Ballet Russe, and toured 
as the partner of Serge Lifar. She 
has appeared in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, Mexico, Cuba and 
Europe. 

Artists conducting under the Haen- 
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Columbia Concerts Corporation 


sel & Jones management are: So 
pranos: Zmka Milanov, Eleanor 
>teber, Maxine Stellman, Astrid Var- 


nay and Marie Wilkins, all of the 
Metropolitan Opera ; contraltos: Bruna 
Castagna and Mary Van Kirk of 
the Metropolitan Opera, and Jean 
Watson; tenors: Kurt Baum, Rich- 
ard Crooks, Donald Dame and Em- 
ery Darcy, all of the Metropolitan 
Opera; baritones: Norman Cordon, 
Julius Huehn and Leonard Warren of 
the Metropolitan Opera; pianists: Wi- 
told Malcuzynski, Mieczyslaw Munz, 
Serge Prokofieff and Marisa Regues ; 
violinists: Erica Morini, Angel Reyes, 
Henri Temianka and Patricia Travers ; 
two-piano recitalists: Virginia Morley 
and Livingston Gearhart; cellist: Mar- 
cel Hubert; harpist: Mildred Dilling. 
Special attractions: Zinka Milanov 
and Kurt Baum in joint recitals; 
Helen Howe in her original character 
sketches; and the Bary Ensemble of 
piano, flute, violin, cello. 


Arthur Judson 
(Continued from page 33) 


soprano Ellen Osborn, the tenor Wil- 
liam Hain, and the baritone Lorenzo 
Alvary. After two years starring 
in New York and on tour in “Porgy 
and Bess”, Todd Duncan opened his 
first extensive concert tour on Feb. 
8, in Washington, D. C. The reac- 
tion to his first few engagements 
proves that his name will soon stand 
as high in the concert field as in the 
theatrical world. Ellen Osborn is a 
young American who gave a highly 
successful New York recital in April, 
1943, after which she turned a deaf 
ear to tempting Hollywood offers to 
concentrate on a serious musical ca- 
reer. William Hain is an American 
singer whose versatility is best proved 
by the fact that for two years he has 
sung leading roles on the road in the 
Charles L. Wagner productions of 
“Boheme” and “Faust” and for two 
years has been reengaged by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony as so- 
loist in the Bach “St. Matthew” Pas- 
sion. Lorenzo Alvary made his debut 
at the Budapest Royal Opera in 1934, 
was well known in Europe by the 
time he first arrived in this country 
four years later. Since then he has 
sung regularly with the Metropolitan 
Opera, the San Francisco Opera and 
opera and concert in other cities. 

Two Judson singers absent from the 
concert scene for much of last year 
were Lansing Hatfield, the American 
baritone, and Felix Knight, the Amer- 
ican tenor. Both were overseas on 
assignments under the auspices of 
USO Camp-Shows. Before returning 
to the Metropolitan Opera last month 
Hatfield had sung over 200 concerts 
in six months to service men in the 
Southwest Pacific area. Knight, who 
headed an entertainment unit, toured 
the islands of the South Pacific and 
built up an equally impressive record. 

“Regulars” on the Concert Manage- 
ment Arthur Judson roster of singers 
are the following, all Americans: so- 
pranos, Hilda Burke, popular artist of 
the Metropolitan Opera and concert 
stage; Agnes Davis, on USO tours 
while the war lasts; Florence Kirk 
who, since her debut with the New 
Opera as “Lady Macbeth” in the au- 
tumn of 1941, has sung two seasons 
in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
also with the San Francisco Opera; 
Lucy Monroe, who, as Director of 
Patriotic Music for RCA Victor, de- 
votes all of her time to music and 
the war; mezzo-soprano Edwina Eus- 
tis who is serving with the Red Cross 
overseas for the duration; contraltos, 
Anna Kaskas of the Metropolitan 
Opera who is building up a devoted 
concert as well as opera following; 
and Kathryn Meisle, one of Amer- 
ica’s best-loved singers ; baritones, Ed- 


Charles L. Wagner 


HE season of 1944-45 again prom- 

ises to be a very busy one for the 
Charles L. Wagner ofhce, and opera 
will again play a leading part in its 
busy musical world. 

Five seasons ago, Mr. Wagner's as- 
sociate manager, Edward W. Snow- 
don, gave a luncheon for him at the 
Algonquin Hotel, to celebrate Dean 
Wagner’s 30th year in music. He 
also persuaded Mr. Wagner to revive 
the “Barber of Seville’ which was 
aone by him first, 30 years before, 
with Alice Nielson, Riccardo Martin, 
Jeska Swarz, Jose Mardones and 
others. ‘Line success of this tour five 
years ago was so great that every 
town wired in and asked for another 
opera the next season. The second 
season they presented “The Barber” 
again and added “Don Pasquale”. 
Again tremendous success. For the 
third year, “La Boheme” was given 
in English and the “Barber” was con- 
tinued again on tour, but in an En- 
glish version. They soon learned, 
however, that the public wanted the 
comedies in English and the tragedies 
in a foreign tongue. In the meantime, 
the war had come, Snowdon had taken 
his place, and the Lieutenant is now 
on overseas duty. 

Last season they produced “Faust” 
and revived “Don Pasquale” to the 
biggest box office success of any tour- 
ing companies. Next season, 1944-45 
will see a magnificent production of 
“La Traviata” in Italian and “Martha” 
in English. The former will begin 
Oct. 1 and the latter will be done in 
April, 1945. Both will have several 
casts of principals and will be the 
finest productions from the scenic and 
costume standpoint that have been sent 
out up to the present time. 

The Farbman String Symphony 
made a great success again this sea- 
son. Ninety per cent of the towns took 
them back, which is quite a record for 
return dates. Harry Farbman has 
conducted the St. Louis Symphony 
twice, winning plaudits from the 
press. Edith Schiller will again be 
the piano soloist. 

Eileen Farrell has had an unusually 
busy season. Besides her two nights 
a week on the air, she has averaged 
more than one night a week in con- 
cert. And has received more return 
dates than any of the younger singers. 

Mr. Wagner has added a number of 
sterling artists to his list. 

Eight years ago when Gieseking 
took a year off in Europe, he urged 
Mr. Wagner to try and secure Egon 
Petri. At last, Petri, master pianist, 
comes under the Wagner management. 

Nicola Moscona, Metropolitan bass- 
baritone, has an unusually fine record 
for concert and opera both. He comes 
under the exclusive management of 
the Wagner office. His success as 
Mephisto in “Faust” on tour last year, 
brought more applications for dates 
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than any artist for some time. 

For six years past, Wagner has 
been negotiating with Miliza Korjus. 
He finally took a trip of 3,000 miles 
to Mexico City to hear her and en- 
gage her for America. Her beautiful 
records made by the R. C. A. Victor 
and the M. G. M. picture “The Great 
Waltz” have made her known to U. S. 
audiences, and she will arrive next 
October in this country for a tour. 

Another big success of the “Faust” 
tour was Mona Bradford, contralto, 
of the erstwhile Chicago Opera Com- 
pany. The press hailed her as the 
ideal Siebel. She comes under this 
exclusive management. 

The other Mephisto of the “Faust” 
company, John Gurney, was also a 
fine success, and he has been engaged 
to sing Plunkett in “Martha” next 
season. Mr. Gurney is also booked 
for an extensive concert tour in the 
middle West in July. 

Deanna Durbin has definitely de- 
cided to do concerts, as soon as her 
picture time can be arranged, so as 
not to conflict. This delightful young 
singer is only half past 21, and we 
predict she will be a sensation artisti- 
cally as well as at the box office. 





ward Roecker, soon to be featured on 
Broadway in the musical, “Allah Be 
Praised”; and Robert Weede, of the 
Metropolitan and San _ Francisco 
Operas, who is now in his third year 
on the air as leading baritone of the 
Celanese “Great Moments in Music”. 

With three important “special at- 
tractions” for 1944-45, the Judson list 
is completed. Two opera companies 
will go out next year. Early in Oc- 
tober, “Carmen”, a Leopold Sachse 
production with Hermann Adler as 
conductor, complete with ballet, or- 
chestra and attractive artists in key 
roles, will make a five-week tour. 
The Nine O’Clock Opera, with its 
streamlined, modern English produc- 
tions of “Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Merry Wives of Windsor”, will again 
be available all year. 

Special interest throughout the en- 
tire country is being shown in the 
first tour of Adolf Busch and his Little 
Symphony. The tour opens January, 


1945; the early part of the year the 
distinguished violinist dedicates to solo 
work. The Little Symphony consists 
of twenty-seven virtuoso members. 
Each program in the repertoire con- 
tains a major concerto—either a Bach 
or Mozart Violin Concerto with 
Busch himself as soloist, or a Mozart 
piano concerto with young Eugene Is- 
tomin as soloist, or the Bach Double 
Concerto for Two Violins with 
Frances Magnes and Adolf Busch. 
Robert Casadesus is also heard in 
special joint piano recitals with his 
wife, Gaby. 
Judson Artists in the Service: 
Staff Sergeant Eugene List, Pian- 
ist, Arthur Whittemore and Jack 
Lowe, U. S. Navy, Duo-Pianists, 
PFC Erno Valasek, Violinist, mem- 
bers of the 9 O’Clock Opera: Lieut. 
John McCrae, Baritone, Lieut. David 
Otto, Narrator, PFC John Tyers, 
Baritone, Sp. Max Walmer, 
Pianist 
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Bernard R. LaBerge 


Bernard R. LaBerge 


ERNARD R. LA BERGE is 
proud to announce that the famous 
violinist Mischa Elman is now under 
his management and judging from 
resent bookings and prospects, Mr. 
Iman will have a record season next 
year. 

Mr. LaBerge is most enthusiastic 
about the prospects for his various 
artists and reports progress all along 
the line. The complete list of the 
LaBerge artists for next season is as 
follows: Horace Britt, Leo Damiani, 
Christos Vrionides, conductors; Alex- 
ander ‘Tansman, composer - pianist: 
Viola Wasterlain, violinist; Juanita 
Carter, Margot Rebeil, sopranos; 
Lilian Knowles, contralto; Mary Hill 
Doolittle, cellist; Harry Davis, Harold 
Henry, pianists; Hilda Jonas, pianist- 
harpsichordist; the Britt String En- 
semble, the Roth Quartet, the Britt 
String and Piano Trio, the American 
Society of Ancient Instruments. Special 
attractions are the John Haussermann 
Concerto for Voice and Orchestra, 
Michael Strange (Great Words with 
Great Music), the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers, and Lucie Bigelow Rosen, ther- 
aminist. 

Mr. LaBerge has made two additions 
to his organist list and he will present 
next year a young Canadian virtuoso, 
Bernard Piche from the Cathedral of 
Trois Riviéres in Quebec, and Hugh 
Giles, distinguished organist of Central 
Presbyterian Church in New York. 
Other organists on the LaBerge list 
are: Nita Akin, Walter Baker, Palmer 
Christian, Claire Coci, Charles Cour- 
boin, Catharine Crozier, Robert EI- 
more, Virgil Fox, Alexander Mc- 
Curdy, Arthur Poister, Hugh Porter, 
Alexander Schreiner, Carl Weinrich. 





Michael De Pace 


A ttiets under the management 
of Michael De Pace for the 
1944-45 season include: Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor; Elisabeth Rethberg, 
Gertrude Ribla and Carolina Segrera, 
sopranos; Doris Marinelli, coloratura; 
Nan Merriman, contralto; 
Landi, Edward Marshall and Alessio 
De Paolis, tenors; Ettore Panizza and 
Cesare Sodero, conductors; and Ar- 
mando Agnini, stage director. 

Also, Mr. De Pace is personal rep- 
resentative of Vivian Della Chiesa, 
lyric soprano; Raoul Jobin, tenor, and 
Earl Wrightson, baritone, all under 
the management of NCAC; Jan 
Peerce, tenor, under S. Hurok’s man- 
agement ; Robert Weede, baritone, and 
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Boosey & Hawkes 


Artists Bureau 


OOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS 

BUREAU has added Alexander 
Sved, leading baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera, Oscar Shumsky, violin- 
ist (at present in the Navy and serv- 
ing as concertmaster of the U.S. Navy 
Band, Washington), Michel Cher- 
niavsky, cellist and Jan Cherniavsky, 
pianist, to their list which furthermore 
includes: Daniel Saidenberg, Joseph 
Wagner, conductors; Bela Bartok, 
Aaron Copland, composer - pianists ; 
Antonio Brosa, violinist; Carmine 
Gagliardi, Joseph Victor Laderoute, 
tenors; Paul Wittgenstein, pianist; 
Bela Bartok, Aaron Copland, Ernst 
Krenek, Colin McPhee, William 
Schuman, lecturers; Yella Pessl, harp- 
sichordist ; the Coolidge Quartet and 
Saidenberg Little Symphony; special 
attractions are the American Concert 
Ballet, the Schola Cantorum, and the 
Cherniavsky Duo. 


Michael De Pace 


Lorenzo Alvary, basso, under man- 
agement of Arthur Judson; and Mar- 
jorie Hess, under management of W. 
Colston Leigh. 

Mr. De Pace also continues as as- 
sistant managing director of the 
Trenton Opera Association and is 
managing director of the Dayton 
Opera Festival which presented two 
highly successful seasons of opera in 


1943. 


Albert Morini 


LBERT MORINI, one of the lead- 
ing independent managers, 1s at 
present on a cross-country booking 
trip, in the course of which he has 
already signed dates for his artists in 
the West and Midwest. Mr. Morini 
sees a new audience growing up 
throughout the country. 

At present, Mr. Morini’s list of 
artists for next year includes Anne 
Brown, who has two coast-to-coast 
tours booked for this season, as well 
as a Canadian tour. This soprano 
turned down a two-year contract with 
a minimum guarantee of $75,000 from 
the present producers of “Porgy and 
Bess,” having left the original cast to 
devote herself to concert work, and 
turned down as well an urgent invita- 
tion from Billy Rose to star in his 
production “Carmen Jones.” Miss 
Brown took time out from her con- 
certs, however, to make a film for 
Warner Brothers, “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
based on the life of George Gershwin. 
In this picture, which will probably 
be released this Spring, she has the 
unique experience of playing herself, 
Anne Brown. Negotiations are going 
on for another film. 

Another of Mr. Morini’s successes 
is that unique ensemble, The American 
Ballad Singers. This group, which 
combines plain, down-to-earth enter- 
tainment. with satisfying artistry, sang 
28 concerts in its six-week tour in the 
Fall, and will again have 21 concerts 
the end of February and March. Mr. 
Morini has decided to take them on a 
cross-country tour next season and 
has already booked them as far west 
as Seattle, Wash. 

Donald Dickson, whose voice is 
known to millions of radio listeners 
through his weekly broadcasts on such 
programs as the Chase and Sanborn, 
Charlie McCarthy, and Groucho 
Marx, is another of Mr. Morini’s 
artists who is very much in demand 
for concerts. Mr. Dickson is also 
much in demand for operetta and musi- 
cal comedy, and may next season star 
in a big Broadway production. Hav- 
ing formerly been a leading baritone 
with the Chicago and Metropolitan 
Opera Companies, he is an “all 
around” singer. 

Leona Flood is a young artist whom 
Mr. Morini has taken under manage- 
ment this season. A violinist whom 
Edward Barry in the Chicago Tribune 
described as having “made a secret 
pact with Satan,” she plays with the 
temperament and dash of youth, and 
although only in her early twenties, 
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has a well developed technic and a 
keen musical insight. Miss Flood has 
all the prerequisites for success and 
should go far in her career. 

Stell Andersen, pianist, has also had 
an outstanding success this season with 
her programs of “Music by Com- 
posers of the Allied Nations,” includ- 
ing Norway, France, Russia, China, 
England, Poland, and America. 

Maurice Eisenberg, pupil and ex- 
ponent of Pablo Casals, has just come 
back from a coast-to-coast tour, having 
been booked as far as Mills College, 
California. This popular ’cellist is 
another whose Town Hall recital this 
season drew a capacity audience and 
evoked enthusiastic comment. 

Percy Grainger, noted composer and 
pianist, is booked by Mr. Morini 
through an arrangement with Mrs. 
Antonia Morse, for many years Mr. 
Grainger’s exclusive manager. Mr. 
Grainger is very much in demand for 
both orchestra and concert appear- 
ances. 

Haydee Morini, versatile young 
dancer, came to this country two years 
ago after successes in Europe. Her 
style, a combination of pantomime and 
modern ballet, is grounded in the 
classic technic, and to it she adds a 
delightful gift for humor, an attractive 
stage personality, and charm. Miss 
Morini has been quite a “hit” in col- 
leges, and is also slated for a Broad- 
way production. 





Paul Schiff 


MONG the New York personal 
representatives, Paul Schiff, 
former director of the Organization 
Artistique Internationale in Paris, 
now working in New York for his 
third season has one of the most in- 
teresting international lists. 

He is representing Argentinita, 
Wanda Landowska, Olga Coelho, Bra- 
zilian soprano and guitarist; Artur 
Rubinstein, Andres Segovia, Ricardo 
Odnoposoff, Argentine violinist’ who 
just made his Carnegie Hall debut 
with sensational success, and the Le- 
ner Quartet. 

Mr. Schiff is also the personal man- 
ager of Lotte Goslar, Viennese mime 
dancer, who is at present starring at 
the Turnabout Theatre in Hollywood; 
Marie-Jeanne, young American danc- 
er; the choreographer, Boris Roma- 
noff, and the Polish violinist and as- 
sisting conductor of the Baltimore 
Symphony, Roman Totenberg. 

Besides these activities Mr. Schiff 
is managing director of Inter-Ameri- 
can Arts, Inc., an organization estab- 
lished for the exchange of artists be- 

tween the Americas. 
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“é PEAKING out of the knowl- 

edge and wide experience ac- 
quired during 15 months in the con- 
cert business and 17 years in the lec- 
ture business, we believe that some- 
thing very new, very vigorous and 
very startling is beginning to take 
shape in the music field,” says W. 
Colston Leigh. “There is an era of 
New Thought in the concert business : 
an entirely new approach by the art- 
ist to his medium of expression and 
in his approach both to management 
and public—that public whose approv- 
al or disapproval provides the final 
answer to all questions. 

“We were initiated into the concert 
business with lugubrious words of 
warning—warning against all the 
things that could not be done; warn- 
ings about our rashness in entering 
without experience a field of highly 
specialized competition. But, in our 
blundering fashion, we felt that inex- 
perience might be all to our advan- 
tage; that if there were certain things 
we did not know, there were also cer- 
tain rules and superstitions by which 
we would not be bound. In short, we 
would blaze our own trail. 

“And this is what we have learned: 
The music business, which was an old 
man—formal, conservative, and ‘sot’ 
in his ways—has developed a very 
lusty, squawling offspring—a vocifer- 
ous child who knows nothing of the 
‘conventions’ of the business and cares 
less—and disregards completely the 
rules and regulations which are sup- 
posed to control the industry. 

“And now for the most astonishing 
thing of all: This noisy, belligerent 
youngster found two brothers: artists, 
equally belligerent in their thinking 


W. Colston Leigh, Inc. 


and quite as determined to exercise 
their right of self-expression, and, to 
round out this triumvirate, new buy- 
ers; first, a few; then a dozen; then 
a hundred or more, and now a mighty 
stream—all equally ignorant of the 
so-called rules of the game. 

“We think we and our two brothers 
are going to grow into strong, virile 
forces. We predict for the future new 
life for established artists, thousands 
of new customers to buy artists 
(which means hundreds of thousands 
of new listeners), plus enlightened 
management, which, we believe, will 
go a long way toward building music 
now and, more important, keeping it 
growing. This means, of course, 
greater opportunity for rising young 
artists. 

“T’ve been asked: ‘But what about 
travel and accommodations problems 
during this past year? Did you have 
any difficulty getting your artists 
around and finding places for them to 
stay ?” 

“The answer is that of course it 
was difficult, but it wasn’t impossible. 
No Leigh artist has missed a single 
engagement because of failure to get 
accommodations, Traveling, too, has 
been difficult, but never so difficult 
that any artist complained. We have 
found a much more tolerant public 
and a much more realistic attitude on 
the part of the artist—a determina- 
tion in every quarter to overlook and 
overcome war-time inconveniences. 

“Our apparently unorthodox ap- 
proach to the concert business, our in- 
sistence on wide-open competition will 
disturb many people, we know. We'll 
get into trouble—because a lot of out- 
worn, not-too-healthy rules are going 


But | think we can 
off as ‘growing 
industry’s”’. 


to be broken. 
write this trouble 
pains’—ours and the 


Leigh Artists List 


Mr. Leigh’s list includes: Sopranos, 
*Grace Moore, *Marita Farell, Con- 
stance Di Giacomo, Marjory Hess, 
*Irene Jessner, Margaret Speaks, 
Frances Watkins. 

Contraltos, *Lucielle 
Martha Lipton. 

Baritones, *Lawrence Tibbett, *Rich- 
ard Bonelli, *John Brownlee, *Herbert 
Janssen, Conrad Thibault. 

Tenors, *Lauritz Melchior, *Fred- 
erick Jagel, Edward Kane, **Ernest 
McChesney, Russell Roberts. 

Basso, Kenneth Spencer. 

Pianists, Alec Templeton, Abram 
Chasins, Dougherty and Ruzicka, Ray 
Lev, Richard Tetley-Kardos. 


Browning, 


Violinists, Joan Field, Bronislaw 
Huberman, Benno Rabinof, **Ossy 
Renardy. 


Cellist, Felix Salmond. 
Conductor, Gregor Fitelberg. 


Special Attractions, Grand Opera 
Quartet (Marita Farell, Lucielle 
Browning, Frederick Jagel, John 
Brownlee; Operetta Quartet ( Mar- 


jory Hess, Adelaide Abbot, Edward 
Kane, John Brownlee) ; Gordon String 
Quartet (of the Eastman School of 
Music of the University of Rochester) ; 
The Theater of Angna Enters; Nich- 
olas Goldschmidt, self-accompanying 
song recitals; The English Duo Sing- 
ers; Dorothy Crawford, Monologuist ; 
Teresita and Emilio Osta, dances and 
music of Latin America; Monna 
Montes, leading dancer, Metropolitan 
Opera. 


*Metropolitan Opera Company. 
**Now in the Armed Forces. 
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Austin Wilder 


Te original plans and intentions 
of our office were based on one 
guiding thought—the idea of keeping 
the artist list to a minimum so that 
each career might receive personal 
attention. Career building, then, must 
go beyond the supplying of concert 
dates. 

“Our methods of promotion have 
been successful ; the last year has seen 
the development of many fine careers 
that are in our care. Young’ Annamary 
Dickey, attractive prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera is a notable ex- 
ample. 

“We believed that Annamary’s voice 
and glamour would appeal to supper 
club patrons in the entertainment 
world as well as to opera goers. With 
Edward Johnson’s permission we placed 
her in the Wedgewood, at the Wal- 





Antonia Morse 


pray GRAINGER is again en- 
joying another capacity booked 
season. His concert tour takes him 
from New Orleans to Portland, Ore., 
and from New 
York to Califor- 
nia. He has also 
played many 
U.S.O.concerts at 
the Army Camps, 
the most recent 
appearance being 
at Great Lakes, 
Ill. Next Summer 
he will again be 
at the National 
Music Camp in 
Interlochen, Mich. 

From the num- 
ber of requests 
which are already 
coming in the 1944-45 season bids fair 
to be as long and busy as those of the 
past several years. 
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dorf. Her success has been immediate, 
both audiences and press have 
unanimous in their praise. She is the 
only singer appearing in grand opera 
and in supper clubs at the same time. 
She was such a hit in New York that 
she was held by the Waldorf from 
November through February, the long- 
est run of any celebrity at the Wedge- 
wood. A complete circuit begins with 
an engagement at the Terrace Room 
of The Statler in Boston. Plans for 
a new radio series and two film offers 
are now under consideration. She has 
established a definite place for herself 
in this new field. Careful planning 
and booking will keep her in the public 
eye. 

“We are also proud that we were 
able to take another member of the 
Metropolitan Opera and expand his 
audiences in another medium, the thea- 
tre. John Brownlee starred for many 
weeks in the Broadway production, 
‘The Vagabond King”. 

“The possibilities of radio have not 
been overlooked, in our efforts to keep 
our artists before the public. This 
season we renewed Josephine An- 
toine’s contract with the Contented 
Hour for another 52 weeks. This 
marks the beginning of her third con- 
secutive year on the air with the same 
sponsor. Miss Antoine, who sings 
leading roles only at the Metropolitan, 
has been booked for many concert and 
symphony engagements in addition to 
her weekly radio appearances. 

“Margaret Daum, well known so- 
prano, now has two radio series to her 
credit. She has started her fourth 
year as soloist with Gus Haneschen 
and his orchestra and she recently 
signed for 52 weeks with The Album 
of Familiar Music, one of the highest 
rating musical programs of the air. 
Her two programs still permit her to 
tour; she has been able to fill concert 
engagements as far as the West coast. 
Miss Daurn appeared on Feb. 3 and 4 
with the Los Angeles Philharmonic, 





Larry Gordon 
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Alfred Wallenstein conducting. Miss 
Daum has been starred in two operas, 
‘The Old Maid and the Thief’ and 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, by the 
composer Gian Carlo Menotti. 

“We have also been successful this 
year in bringing Maria Kurenko back 
to the public eye. Madame Kurenko 
was signed to a long-term contract 
with the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem on her own show. Her popularity 
has so grown that she has been busy 
appearing with many of the major 
syinphonies, including the Boston and 
Detroit orchestras. 

“Last year we added to our select 
list Marjorie Lawrence; her come- 
back to the concert and opera world 
is now music history. Miss Lawrence’s 
success has been sustained throughout 
this season; she finished triumphantly 
65 concerts, with many intervening 





radio performances to her credit. 

“She will climax this tremendous 
season by appearing for the first time 
in the United States in ‘Tristan and 
Isolde’. Although Miss Lawrence has 
sung Isolde many times in Paris and 
elsewhere on the continent, this will 
be her first appearance in the role at 
the Metropolitan, and the first time 
she will sing it in German. The per- 
formance is set for March 14, under 
the sponsorship of the Grenfell Foun- 
dation. Later, Miss Lawrence will 
leave the States to tour Australia, her 
homeland, to sing for Australian and 
American soldiers. Personalized pro- 
motion has been the keynote in keep- 
ing this great dramatic soprano at the 
top in drawing power and in the head- 
lines. 

“Martha Graham and her Company 
will have their Spring tour in the 
Eastern and Southern States after 
having scored an outstanding success 
recently on Broadway with her two 
new works ‘Deaths and Entrances’ 
and ‘Salem Shore’. Her fall tour will 
take her as far West as San Francisco. 

“We have expanded our activities 
with the signing of Ralph Bellamy 
with Victor Red Seal for an album of 
selections from Walt Whitman’s 
‘Leaves of Grass’, Mr. Bellamy is 
enjoying a long run in the Broadway 
hit ‘Tomorrow and the World.’ 

“We have signed Dennis Morgan 
with Victor Red Seal for an album 
of songs from his current hit movie 
‘The Desert Song’. Annamary Dickey 
will make the recordings with him. 

“The newcomer to the list is the 
brilliant young American pianist, 
Webster Aitken. We believe him to 
be destined to a great future because 
of his many successes with the major 
orchestras. 

“We are proud that our artists have 
helped to raise millions of dollars in 
war bond sales; we hope that next 
year they will be able to sustain or 
surpass their efforts of this year”. 
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Annie Friedberg 


M Y list is headed by Vladimir 
Horowitz, who will begin his 
next tour late in November and 
who is almost entirely booked for 
1944-1945. The same is the case with 
the Budapest String Quartet, who 


have had their heaviest tour this year. 
They are playing over 50 concerts in 
three months and are booked solidly 
during the Summer. Next season's 
schedule looks still more crowded. All 
my famous singers, Kerstin Thorborg, 
Elisabeth Schumann, Jennie Tourel 
and Stella Roman, are booked for im- 


portant concerts with orchestra and 
in recital. 
“My new additions include two 


young American pianists, Vera Ap- 
pleton and Michael Field, who have 
founded a duo and played a most 
auspicious New York recital in Decem- 
ber. Two new singers, the lyric 
soprano Vivienne Simon and the bari- 
tone Gordon Dilworth, have also come 
under my management. All four artists 
are graduates of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and most talented young 
Americans. Another singer, Henry 
Cordy, tenor, is beginning opera and 
concerts under my management and 
is already engaged for leading parts 
with the City Center Opera Company. 

“All other artists who have been 
with me will remain under my manage- 
ment next year: Sir Adrian Boult, 
Myra Hess, Carl Friedberg, Frank 
Mannheimer, George Chavchavadze, 
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NCAC 


(Continued from page 32) 
‘business as usual’ has been the rule 
despite all these difficulties is due to 
the fact that music and the entire field 
of entertainment has come into its 
own as an integral part of the national 
life of our country. People have 
turned to it for comfort and release 
from the anxieties that beset us all 
today. Young men in army camps 
throughout the country have heard 
and seen (many of them for the first 
time) the great artists of the concert 
and theatre world who have given 
generously of their talent both here 
and abroad in what might be termed 
the ‘morale corps’ of the army. 
Through these contacts, the artists 
have come to belong to the life of the 
people. They have come to serve a 
vital purpose. When the war is over, 
their contribution will be more essen- 
tial than ever. The results of the war 
will be with us. The public more than 
ever will need what the world of mu- 
sic and theatre has to offer—hope, 
spiritual stimulus and escape from 
harsh reality. All of this is bound to 
reflect in a demand for more enter- 
tainment. The response will be re- 
flected in increased audiences and of 
course greater box-office.” 


NCAC Artists List 


(Continued from page 32) 


Jarmila Novotna, Rayen Quitral, Na- 
dine Ray, Dorothy Sarnoff, Margaret 
Spencer, Polyna Stoska. 

Mezzo-Sopranos: Doris Doe, Gladys 
Swarthout, *Blanche Thebom. 

Contraltos : *Marian Anderson, Her- 
tha Glaz, Winifred Heidt, Christine 
Johnson. 

Baritones and Bassos: Douglas 
Beattie, Sidor Belarsky, tGlenn Dar- 
win, Mack Harrell, Robert Merrill, 
Ezio Pinza, Martial Singher, John 
Charles Thomas, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Jess Walters, Earl Wrightson. 

Special Attractions: *Ballet Theater 
with Symphony Orchestra; *Phila- 
delphia Opera Company; *Original 
Don Cossack Chorus, Serge Jaroff, 
Conductor ; *Katherine Dunham Dan- 
cers; *Argentinita and her Spanish 
Ensemble ; *Carmen Amaya and Gypsy 
Ensemble; National Operatic Quartet 
(Stoska, Heidt, Russell, Walters) ; 
Metropolitan Opera Ensemble (No- 
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Annie Friedberg 


George Copeland, Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
Inez Lauritano, Max Rosen, Milton 
Katims, Jascha Bernstein, Marcel 
Grandjany, the Russian Trio, Maria 
Van Delden, Harriet Henders, Lillian 
Gustafson, Janet Bush, Frieda Volkert, 
Nora Conklin, Hardesty Johnson, 
Carlo Morelli, Donald Moore, Robert 
Betts, George Raymond and Blake 
Ritter. Several of the men, however, 
are now engaged in war work”. 





votna, Glaz, Jobin, Singher). 

Tenors: +Michael Bartlett, Mario 
Berini, Arthur Carron, Eugene Con- 
ley, John Garris, Jacques Gerard, Ra- 
a Jobin, *Jan Peerce, Gilbert Rus- 
sell. 

Violinists : Samuel Dushkin, Roland 
Gundry, Carmela Ippolito, Louis Kauf- 
man, Fritz Kreisler, Nathan Milstein, 
Mishel Piastro, Miriam  Solovieff, 
*Isaac Stern, Joseph Szigeti, Efrem 
Zimbalist. 

Flautist: Rene Le Roy. 

Pianists: tJacques Abram, Claudio 
Arrau, Erno Balogh, Simon Barere, 
Emile Baume, Sari Biro, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Ania Dorfmann, Sidney 
Foster, Oscar Levant, Josef Lhevinne, 
Hortense Monath, Stanley Need, 
fLeonard Pennario, *Artur Rubin- 
stein, tGyorgy Sandor, E. Robert 
Schmitz, Bernardo Segall, Leonard 
Shure, Abbey Simon, Jan Smeterlin, 
Alexander Uninsky. 

Duo-Pianists: Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 

Ensembles: Curtis String Quartet, 
Lener String Quartet, LeRoy-Foster- 
Scholz Ensemble (flute, piano, cello), 
Salzedo Ensemble (2 harps, flute, 
cello and piano). 

Guitarist: *Andres Segovia. 

Harpist: Carlos Salzedo. 

Cellists: Stefan Auber, Raya Gar- 
bousova, Janos Scholz, Joseph Schus- 
ter. 


*By arrangement with S. Hurok. 
tArmed Forces. 


S. Hurok 
(Continued from page 32) 
ances in “Great Moments of Music’’. 
He appeared with Arturo Toscanini in 
the filming of Verdi’s “Hymn of the 

Nations” for the OWI. 

Katherine Dunham was another im- 
portant addition to the Hurok roster 
this past year. She is currently on 
tour in “Tropical Revue” which in- 
cludes her company plus the Cuban 
singer Bobby Capo and the Helen 
Dowdy Quartet. Her show has broken 
box office records. 

The Original Don Cossack Chorus 
and Dancers under Serge Jaroff’s. di- 
rection are giving the second half of 
the 118 concerts scheduled for their 
fourteenth American season, They 





will make another film. 
_In the Latin section of the Hurok 
list are Argentinita, Pilar Lopez and 


Lawrence Evans 
Continued from page 34) 


She has already been engaged with 
several leading symphonies, and I am 
now working on arrangements for a 
long list of concerts. 

“The popularity of James Melton is 
bigger than ever and he won a suc- 
cession of triumphs on his concert tour 
this year. The most glowing reports 
come in from everywhere. He added 
new roles at the Metropolitan, and is 
already working on additional parts 
for next season. A film contract has 
just been signed for him with the 
MGM Studio and he goes to Holly- 
wood on May 15. 

“The records show that Rose Bamp- 
ton is enjoying her most successful 
year, and there is every reason to pre- 
dict that next season will be the big- 
gest of her career. No other dramatic 
soprano matches her versatility and 
all-encompassing artistry. She is a 
superb concert artist, and in addition 
sings such exacting and contrasting 
opera roles as in ‘Aida’, ‘Fidelio’ and 
‘Parsifal’, as well as all other dramatic 
soprano roles. 

“Risé Stevens is now engaged in 
film work which will keep her busy 
in Hollywood for several months at 
both Paramount and United Artists 
Studios. She will be seen in two im- 
portant movies during the year. Be- 
fore rejoining the Metropolitan next 
season, Miss Stevens will appear with 
the San Francisco Opera in the Fall. 
Her concerts next year are being 
booked after Jan. 1. 

“Helen Jepson is one of the most 
popular sopranos before the public, 
and has a long string of engagements 
season after season—no wonder when 
you consider her beautiful voice and 
charming personality. She is con- 
stantly being reéngaged everywhere 


as a result of the success she always 
scores. Miss Jepson is highly endowed 
as a concert and Metropolitan star. 

“Dorothy Maynor continues to win 
fresh success everywhere and her 
beautiful singing makes an impression 
on the public which easily explains 
the high praise heaped on her by crit- 
ics in all leading cities. She occupies 
a unique place in the music field, and 
has left a succession of triumphs on 
her travels ever since her New York 
debut four seasons ago. Inquiries be- 
ing made for next season indicate that 
she will again have a _ completely 
booked tour. 

“Igor Gorin, popular baritone, is one 
of the most versatile and gifted artists 
before the public. His concerts run a 
wide gamut of emotional appeal, due 
to his unique type of program. In 
addition, his constantly growing list of 
operatic engagements keep him busy 
month after month. 

“The Columbia All-Star Quartet 
will make an eight-weeks tour next 
season and will comprise Josephine 
Tuminia, soprano; Helen Olheim, 
contralto; Donald Dame, tenor, and 
Walter Cassel, baritone—all from the 
Metropolitan. 

“Nadine Conner and Mona Paulee 
are two of the most gifted young 
members of the Metropolitan, and they 
are becoming busier each month. Both 
do a lot of radio work and are being 
used more often in important roles at 
the opera. 

“Walter Cassel, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan, and Zadel Skolovsky, pian- 
ist, are two new artists whom I have 
recently signed. It is my feeling that 
a bright future is ahead for both 
highly gifted American artists. 

“T am also planning to reintroduce 
Dalies Frantz, pianist, to the concert 
field next season following his honor- 
able discharge from the Intelligence 
Service of the American Air Force.” 


TEE 





company of Spanish dancers; Carmen 
Amaya and her gypsy troupe; and the 
great guitarist Andres Segovia. Ar- 
gentinita has been making appearances 
with the Ballet Theatre and will be 
seen at Carnegie Hall in March with 
the Rochester Philharmonic. Carmen 
Amaya has just completed two films 
in Hollywood and will soon be em- 
barking on the final lap of her concert 
tour. Andres Segovia presented four 
concerts in New York, had an ova- 
tion, and will make his first concert 
tour in six years next Fall. 

Alexander Borovsky, pianist, hav- 
ing appeared at Carnegie Hall on Feb. 
2, will continue through this season’s 
schedule before going to Mexico. 

Ricardo Odnoposoff, young violin- 
ist, has recently been added to the list. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
interposed a two-week engagement in 
its. home city in its second tour under 
the Hurok auspices. It presented 
“Carmen”, “The Barber of Seville” 
and “The Bat”. 

Last but hardly least on the Hurok 
list is the Ballet Theatre which is at 
present playing on the west coast. Re- 
turning from the road, the company 
will prepare for its annual Spring en- 
agement at the Metropolitan Opera. 


Civic Concerts 
(Continued from page 32) 
and Indianapolis Orchestras on their 
series. 

“This past season has seen more re- 
quests for ensembles and quartets than 
in the past several years. The Na- 
tional Operatic Quartet had quite an 
extended tour and was very well re- 
ceived. 

“In surveying the past twenty-three 
years and looking ahead to 1944, it 
becomes very clear that one of the 
major assets of the Civic Music Plan 
is the permanency it engenders. Here 
is the longevity record of only a few 
of the associations ; organized in 1924: 
Dubuque, Iowa ; East Liverpool, Ohio ; 
Vincennes, Ind., and Quincy, Ill. In 


1925: Anderson, Indiana; Steubenville, 
Ohio, and Memphis, Tenn. In 1926: 
Texarkana, Ark.; South Bend, In- 
diana; Monroe, La.; Ashland, Ky., 
and Helena, Ark. In 1928: Bradford, 
Pa.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Mansfield, 
Ohio; Muskegon, Mich.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Canton, Ohio; Corning, 
N. Y., and Portsmouth, Ohio. 

“Among those associations that have 
been operating under the Civic Music 
Plan for a decade or more are: 
Worcester, Mass.—15 years with a 
presentation of 89 concerts; Dallas, 
Texas—14 years, 84 concerts; Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.—18 years, 118 concerts ; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.—14 years, 72 
concerts; Fort Worth, Texas—13 
years, 67 concerts; Asheville, N. C.— 
12 years, 57 concerts ; St. Louis, Mo.— 
organized in 1924, 106 concerts; 
Greensboro, N. C.—17 years, 96 con- 
certs; Tacoma, Wash.—13 years, 54 
concerts; and Des Moines, Iowa, 
which in the past 13 years has pre- 
sented 59 concerts. 

“There are many associations that 
are presenting from 6 to 9 concerts 
this season. Among them are: Au- 
gusta, Ga.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Bellingham, Wash.; Dayton, Ohio 
and Corpus Christi, Texas. Others 
with memberships from 2,000 to 4,000 
are: Burlington, Ia. ; Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Schenectady, N. Y., and Miami, Fla. 

“During the past year we have 
added more new associations to the 
Civic Music roster than in any pre- 
vious year. Among those that are 
presenting their first series of con- 
certs are: Washington, Pa.; Ashta- 
bula, Ohio; Mobile, Ala.;: Warren, 
Ohio; Hagerstown, Md.; Hamilton, 
Ohio; Rome, Ga.; Petersburg, Va.:; 
Oswego, N. Y., and Terre Haute, 
Ind. There are many other new asso- 
ciations in the country. 

“Not only is our spring schedule of 
campaigns heavier than it has ever 
been, but more new cities have asked 
to have associations organized than 
ever before in the twenty-three years 
the Civic Music Plan has operated. 
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Dolores Hayward 


OLORES Hayward is still “per- 
D sonally representing” her artists 
and a heavily booked season is in 
store for those for whom she has 
worked during the past five to seven 
years. Three new.artists now appear 
on her list: Robert Shafer, light opera 
tenor, Derna DeLys (Derna De Pam- 
philis), lyric-soprano and finalist in 
the 1943 Metropolitan Opera Audi- 


tions, and Orrea Pernel, English 
violinist. 

Irra Petina, Metropolitan Opera 
mezzo-soprano, is booked solidly 


through 1944. Following her opera 
season she appeared widely in light 
opera and concert. In October, Miss 
Petina again sang “Carmen” with the 
San Francisco Opera and on Jan. 1, 
1944, she returned to the Metropolitan 
Opera for the Winter season. During 
April, Miss Petina will give recitals 
in the West and star again in a Los 
Angeles Civic Light Opera production 
in May and June. Sometime in August 
she goes into rehearsal for A. P. Wax- 
man, New York producer, who is 
starring her in a production for Broad- 
way. 

Robert Brink, baritone, 1942 Metro- 
politan Opera Audition finalist, has 
also been active in light opera. In 
February, he is singing the role of 
Plunkett in “Martha” at the New 
Center of Music in New York. In 
March, Mr. Brink starts rehearsals 
for his role of Sgt. O’Hara in the 
forthcoming musical version of “Rain”, 
the book having been written by 
Howard Dietz and the music by 
Vernon Duke. It is also probable that 
he will appear in the forthcoming film 
“Of Thee I Sing.” 

Francia White, lyric-soprano, and 
radio favorite, has devoted the past 
season to light opera and concerts. In 
March, she will decide between two 
New York shows scheduled for open- 
ing in the early Summer. 

Robert Shafer, tenor, joined Miss 
Hayward’s list in July, at which time 
he was starring with Irra Petina in 
the St. Louis Municipal Light Opera’s 
“Merry Widow’. At present he is 
singing the tenor leads in the Detroit 
Civic Opera season of three months. 
In May and June he will return to 
the west coast to star again with the 
Los Angeles Civic Light Opera Com- 
pany. 

Derna DeLys (Derna De Pam- 
philis), lyric-soprano, and finalist in 
the 1943 Metropolitan Opera Audi- 
tions, is also a newcomer. Miss Hay- 
ward looks forward to an active year 
for her new client. 

Atty Van Den Berg, dancer, has 
been active both in recital and as solo- 
ist with symphony orchestras. In Sep- 
tember and October she visited Mexico 
at the special invitation of the Mexican 
Government. She returned to the 
states, devoting a large portion of her 
time to the USO Camp Shows. A 
New York producer has taken an 
option for her services in a musical 
to open on Broadway in May. 

Eugenia Buxton, American pianist, 
celebrates her seventh year with Miss 
Hayward. During the past season she 
was active as soloist with several 
major orchestras, among which was 
the Chicago Symphony. This Spring 
she tours the east coast. 

Sigurd Rascher, saxophonist, devoted 
most of his season last year to the 
USO Camp Shows. He has given a 
number of recitals in schools and 
colleges, closing his season with an 
appearance with the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony. 

Orrea Pernel, English violinist, an- 
other addition to Miss Hayward’s list, 
made her American debut with the 
Boston Symphony. She opened her 
season this year with three recitals of 
violin and piano sonata at the Carnegie 
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Chamber Music Hall, with Bruce 
Simonds, Dean of the Yale School of 
Music. In February, Miss Pernel 
starts her Canadian tour in Montreal. 
She will also be active in the music 
department of Smith College. 


Ray Halmans 


xy stering their sixth season, the 
Halmans sisters, operating under 
the title of Concert Management Ray 
Halmans, are continuing their policy 
of a limited list of attractions. 

The busiest of them all is Carroll 
Glenn, brilliant violinist whose coast- 
to-coast popularity is taking her 
through twenty states and Canada this 
season. Following her marriage last 
August to Staff Sgt. Eugene List, pi- 
anist, the two young artists were in- 
troduced as Mr. and Mrs. List for the 
first time over a national hookup on 
the Coca-Cola Hour, which was fol- 
lowed by a joint appearance in New 
York with the National Orchestral 
Association. Between concert tours, 
Miss Glenn devoted the month of Jan- 
uary to entertaining the men and wo- 
men in the armed forces stationed in 
and around New York, including ap- 
pearances at Atlantic City, Fort Han- 
cock, West Point, and for the Waves 
at Hunter College, N. Y. 

Catarina Jarboro has been added to 
the Halmans list this season. This 
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Willard Matthews 
ILLARD MATTHEWS an- 


nounces that the following art- 
ists will be under his management for 
the remainder of the season, the Sum- 
mer months and the coming season of 
1945-46: 

Edwin Strawbridge and his Ballet 
“America Dances” is touring the coun- 
try from coast to coast, covering 13 
states and appearing in over 180 per- 
formances. 


Walter 


Olitzki, 


baritone of the 


Gordon Russell, Associate Willard 
Matthews 
Metropolitan, will tour the eastern 


seaboard in April and May. 

Mary Becker, violinist, has com- 
pleted a four-month tour with the Sig- 
mund Romberg Orchestra, and is now 
on tour with the Lucius Pryor Concert 
Service through the middle west. She 
will return to New York in March 
and April to fulfill further engage- 
ments. 

June Hess Kelly, presenting a new 
program, “American Songs”, will tour 
in June and July through the Vir- 
ginias and the Carolinas. Donald 
Gage, tenor, alternating with Jan 
Kiepura in the “Merry Midow” on 
Broadway, is meeting with unusual 
success. The Ionian Singers have 
had three consecutive tours this sea- 
son and are due to appear again in 
March, in colleges and universities in 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Missouri. 

Thomas Richner, pianist, who has 
just given his second Town Hall re- 
cital, has had many successful en- 
gagements this season. He will ap- 
pear with the Metropolitan Trio of 
New York in March and April, and 
has been signed by Lucius Pryor to 
tour the middle west in February, 1945. 

Dorothea Lawrence, soprano re- 
cently signed with Mr. Matthews, will 
tour the eastern seaboard in May and 
in the Summer of 1944, presenting the 
“Primer of American Music”. James 
Montgomery, tenor, returned to New 
York after a three-weeks tour with 
the Opera in Miniature, fulfilling en- 
gagements from New York to Texas, 
in colleges and universities. Mr. Mont- 
gomery will also appear in Macomb, 
Ill., Ishpeming, Mich., and Valley 
City, N. D. 

Gene Love, charming lyric soprano 
from Australia, has just signed with 
Mr. Matthews and will appear with 
several operetta companies in the 
Summer of 1944. Hazel Griggs, pian- 
ist, has completed a tour of ten states, 
from New York to Idaho, in colleges 
and in special children’s performances. 
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Willard Matthews 


Mary Gale Hafford, after finishing 
a 27-weeks tour with USO Camp 
Shows, will devote her time to indi- 
vidual performances near New York. 
Charles Yearsley, baritone, in addi- 
tion to operetta this season, has re- 
turned from a three-weeks tour with 
the Opera in Miniature, and will ap- 
pear with the Orpheus Club in Phila- 
delphia on Feb. 18. Jane Miller and 
Neal Van Rees, presenting Opera- 
logues and Adventures in Song, have 
had engagements in New York and 
New Jersey and will tour in March. 

Dorothy Bechtel and Edith Stein- 
metz, duo pianists, have returned to 
New York after engagements in Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia and will tour 
in April. Gertrude Hopkins, harpist, 
is playing in Michigan, Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Idaho. She toured ex- 
tensively in November and December, 
in colleges and clubs from New York 
to Texas. Frederick Johnson, Negro 
tenor, will have 12 dates in March 
and early April, in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, the Virginias, and the Caro- 
linas. 

Elwyn Carter, baritone, will appear 
in Town Hall on April 20. He has 
been very busy this season with radio 
shows and concerts. Judith Magee, 
dance comedienne, is on tour through 
West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, and will return to New 
York for several night club engage- 
ments. 

Hazel Hildred, the Stephen Foster 
girl, is presenting an unusual program 
in costume and will tour through 15 
states in April and May. She is 
booked as far west as Idaho and as 
far south as Alabama. 

Elvin Schmitt, pianist, has just 
signed with Mr. Matthews and is affili- 
ated with the music department of the 
Syracuse University. He will play 
in New York State in April and 
May, as well as in Summer. Carol 
York, lyric soprano, will appear in 
operetta and tour through the South- 
ern States in May and June. 

Robert Nicholson, baritone, now 
connected with the Australian Gov- 
ernment in Washington, is fulfilling 
concert engagements in spite of war 
duties. He sang the “Messiah” under 
Sir Thomas Beecham in Canada. 
Alton Jones, pianist, will tour in April, 
both in solo performances and joint 
concerts with other Matthews artists. 

Frederick Dvonch, conductor, fre- 
quently guest conductor of Simfonietta 
and Symphonic Strings over WOR, 
has also been conductor with the 
Chautauqua Symphony and many other 
orchestras. 
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Vera Bull Hull 


‘6 AVING completed 30 years in 
the musical management busi- 
ness, booking many famous artists, as 
well as young potential stars, I have 
found that the most satisfying part of 
my experience has been that of build- 
ing careers for the younger artists. 
Also my clients have been most co- 
operative, many stating that they 
never have had disappointments in the 
artists suggested by my office, which 
is most gratifying”, says Mrs. Hull. 
“The artists being presented for sea- 
son 1944-45, include John Powell 
noted American pianist; Frances Hall, 
well known woman pianist; Paulina 
Ruvinska, heard often in New York 
and over the radio; Balbina Brainina, 
Russian pianist, recently returned 
from France, and Isabelle Sant Am- 
brogio, whose Town Hall recital last 
Fall was so successful that she is giv- 
ing another this Spring. 

“The singers include: Dorothy Bak- 
er, lyric soprano, well known in con- 
cert and oratorio, who will give also 
some period recitals in costume; Bar- 
bara Darlys, dramatic soprano, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera and from 
1936 to 1941, leading soprano of the 
Lithuanian State Opera at Kaunas, 
available for opera, concert, and ora- 
torio; Giana Bernhard, lyric soprano, 
for opera and concert; Myron Tay- 
lor, tenor, being booked from Texas, 
where he is teaching at the State 
Teachers College at Denton; Lillian 
Stevens, soprano, whose second Town 
Hall recital will take place on March 
29 (Miss Stevens has just appeared as 
soloist with the Amarillo Philhar- 
monic) ; Joseph Balestrieri, tenor, who 
is experienced in opera and concert 
work; Mary Kizis, who has a rich 
contralto voice for opera and oratorio, 
as well as recitals; Helen Alexander, 
lyric soprano, whose artistic pro- 
grams have been heard in New York 
and on tour this season, and who will 
give a recital at Times Hall in April. 

“It is with pleasure that I announce 
the management of Edwin Steffe, bar- 
itone, who is experienced in all fields 
of singing; also the management of 
Brooks Dunbar, lyric tenor, known 
for his operatic work, as well as ora- 
torio and concerts. Mr. Dunbar and 
Mr. Steffe will also be available in 
joint recitals.” 

Other special programs booked by 
Mrs. Hull will be the brillant two 
piano team, Joana and Louise Leschin. 
They had a tremendous success in 
Mexico this Fall, where they anneared 
by official invitation. They will have 
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a coast to coast tour and in May are 
returning to Mexico. 

The American Operatic Quartet: 
Barbara Darlys, soprano; Mary Kizis, 
contralto, Brooks Dunbar, tenor, and 
Edwin Steffe, baritone, will be avail- 
able in a miscellaneous program, fol- 
lowed by operatic scenes in costume. 

Artist deVolt, harpist and the East- 
ern engagements for the Apollo Boys 
Choir will be booked through Mrs. 
Hull’s office. 


William L. Stein, Inc. 


RTISTS managed by William L. 
Stein, Inc., include: Frederick 
Lechner, dramatic baritone, the sec- 
ond artist booked with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, who made his debut in 
“La Forza del Destino”, and will ap- 
pear in several major parts during 
the second half of the season. Mr. 
Lechner ‘also recently appeared in a 
performance of the “Messiah” at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, together 
with two other artists under our ban- 
ner, Ethel Luening and Edward Kane. 
Virginia MacWatters, coloratura, 
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who recently appeared in Marianne, 
has returned to the production, “Rosa- 
linda”, which will continue its New 
York success on the road. 

Regina Resnik and Jess Walters 
have returned from a successful con- 
cert tour in the Middle West. They 
have appeared in fourteen joint re- 
citals. Miss Resnik will be heard 
over the air in January and with the 
Trenton Opera Company in February. 
She will also appear with the newly 
founded opera company at the New 
York City Center. Miss Resnik is 
also scheduled for a return engage- 
ment in Mexico and Central America. 

Other artists booked for the City 
Center are: Hans Wolmuth, former 
stage director of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company; Edward Kane, 
tenor; Emile Renan, baritone, who has 
just joined our management. Mr. 
Kane has been signed with the New 
Opera Company and will be heard in 
broadcasts 

Mario Berini, tenor, has just re- 
turned from tour in Mexico City. He 
will have a return engagement in 
Mexico later in the Spring and he is 
also scheduled for opera and concert 
appearances in South America during 
the Summer. 

Ethel Luening, soprano, and Donald 
Dame, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, have both sung with 
the Chicago Theatre of the Air and 
are scheduled for return engagement. 


Robert Stuart, lyric tenor, was 
signed by the Philadelphia Opera 
Company. He will tour with this 


company in the United States and 


Canada. _ 
Marco Sorisio, tenor, sang with 
success in opera in Hartford, Conn. 


Eric Rautens, dramatic tenor, 
scored a success in “Aida” in Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


Russell Roberts, tenor, appeared in 
concerts with a group consisting of 
Polya Stoska, Winifred Heidt and 
Jess Walters. 

Alois Poranski, bass, was heard in 
opera performances with the San Car- 
lo Opera Company, with the Hudson 
Grand Opera Company, and with the 
Columbia Opera Company. 

Carl Bamberger conducted a gala 
performance of the “Bartered Bride” 
in Detroit and will re-appear there 
later in the Spring. 

Artists newly taken under the man- 
agement of William L. Stein, Inc., 
are: Alice Anderson, soprano; Siroon 
Manguarian, mezzo soprano; Louise 
Meiszner, pianist. Ernst Hoffman is 
conductor of the Houston Symphony, 
Texas. 

William L. Stein, Inc., also func- 
tions as the Personal Representative 
of Dr. Fritz Busch, chief conductor 
of the Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, 
and of Paul Breisach, conductor ; 
John Garris, tenor, and Martial Sin- 
gher, baritone, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 
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RIC SEMON ASSOCIATES 

(Partnership Mrs. Hildegard 
Semon and Gerard Semon) are con- 
tinuing along the 
line of activities, 
first started by 
the founder, the 
late Eric Semon. 
Carrying on their 
close cooperation 
with the Metro- 
politan Opera As- 
sociation and the 
National Concert 
and Artists Cor- 
poration, Eric Se- 
mon Assuciates 
succeeded in se- 
curing the  fa- 
mous French bari- 
tone Martial 
Singher for the Metropolitan Opera 
and the N.C.A.C. Mr. Singher, who 
had his debut at the Metropolitan on 
Dec. 10, 1943 as Dappertutto in “Tales 
of Hoffman”, recently scored a tri- 
umphant success as Pelléas and gave 
one of the most widely acclaimed re- 
citals of the season. 

A contract for the Metropolitan 
Opera Association was signed through 
the efforts of the Eric Semon Asso- 
ciates by the young and promising 
conductor Kurt Adler. The Eric Se- 
mon Associates also secured for the 
N.C.A.C. the following artists: the 
French-Canadian tenor, Jacques Ger- 
ard, who was praised for his per- 
formance as Don Jose and Hoffman 
at the Metropolitan. 

Brenda Lewis, young American so- 
prano, who has sung successfully for 
three years leading roles with the 
Philadelphia Opera Company, was 
also secured for the N.C.A.C. They 
also list Jess Walters, American bari- 
tone, who gave a stirring performance 
of Macbeth two years ago with the 
New Opera Company. 

In addition to their activities in 
collaboration with the N.C.A.C. the 
Eric Semon Associates continue their 
work for the following artists at the 
Metropolitan Opera Association: 
Marita Farell, Irene Jessner, Emanuel 
List, Lothar Wallerstein, Rise Stev- 
ens, Christine Johnson, Kurt Baum, 
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John Brownlee, Doris Doe, Doris 
Doree, John Garris, Hertha Glaz, 
Mack Harrell, Herbert Janssen, 


Charles Kullman, Karl Laufkoetter, 
Jacques Gerard, George Szell, Paul 


Breisach, Kurt Adler and Felix 
Wolfes. “* 
In October, 1939 a contract was 
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J. H. Meyer 


J H. MEYER who, several years 
e ago, entered the field of personal 
representation and publicity, after 
many years of music criticism and 
journalism in New York, reports a 
successful first year as an independent 
manager. 

“Many signs point to a real boom in 
the opera field”, he declares. 

Mr. Meyer’s list of artists is headed 
by the Viennese soprano Ella Flesch 
who in January joined the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and only two days after 
the contract had been signed made an 
unexpected debut as Salome before 
an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Meyer 
acts for her as opera and personal 
representative. 

Other artists under his management 
are: Gabor Carelli, young lyric tenor 
who sang Ernesto in the Charles L. 
Wagner production of “Don Pas- 
quale” and will leave shortly for New 
England and the Middle West to sing 
Alfredo in a “Traviata” production of 
the New York Opera Guild. 

Lydia Edwards, young American 
mezzo-soprano, is now on tour with 
the San Carlo Opera. She has also 
appeared with the Connecticut Opera 
and the National Grand Opera, as 
well as in concerts and on the air. 

Carmen Reuben, mezzo - soprano, 
will give her annual New York recital 
at Times Hall on March 15. Miss 
Reuben, in addition to her teaching 
activities (Muriel Rahn, well-known 
Negro soprano, is her pupil) has given 
several concerts of her own and par- 
ticipated in an all-Soviet program. In 
April she will give a recital in River- 
head, L. I. 

The Trio Musette, alf-girl, all- 
American ensemble, composed of 
Gloria Linde, violin; June Kidd, cello; 
Ruth Wunderlich Landes, piano; has 
become a favorite attraction in col- 
leges and other schools. 

The young American composer- 
conductor Byron Cantrell made his 
debut with the New York Little Sym- 
phony at a concert at Carnegie Cham- 
ber Hall, conducting his own sym- 
phony sketch “Huck Finn” as well as 
compositions by Mozart and Byrd. 

Other artists on the active list of 
J. H. Meyer are: Paul Emerich, pian- 
ist-pedagogue and piano teacher of 
Erich Leinsdorf, who is working with 
advanced students; Ernice Lawrence, 
young Texan tenor who has sung op- 
eratic roles in many cities and who is 
a leading tenor with the San Carlo 
Opera Company; Ina De Martino, 
lyric soprano who has appeared in 
opera in Italy as well as in her native 
America; and Stephan Ballarini, lead- 
ing baritone in the San Carlo Opera. 

tressing his special interest in 
young opera singers, Mr. Meyer is 
negotiating with other artists to round 
out his list for 1944-45, 
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"A PRODIGIOUS MASTER 
OF THE PIANO" 


OLIN DOWNES 
NEW YORK TIMES 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1944-45 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager 
Lt. Epwarp W. SNowpon, Associate Manager 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Charles L. Wagner Presents 


5th SEASON OF OPERA 
35th SEASON OF CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


Season 1940-41 “The Barber of Seville" 


Season 1941-42 "The Barber of Seville" 
“Don Pasquale” 


Season 1942-43 "The Barber of Seville" 
"La Boheme" 


Season 1943-44 ‘Faust 
"Don Pasquale” 


and 
SEASON 1944-45 





































GORGEOUS KORJUS 


: es. ae ® 
For six years, we have been trying to 
persuade Miliza Korjus to come back 
to the United States for a tour. We 
finally went to Mexico City, a 3000 


mile jaunt, to hear and persuade her. 
She will tour next season (arrivin 
October ist) in both opera and concert 
Hear her Victor records—the finest 


coloratura soprano since Tetrazzini 
and one of the most beautiful women 
ever on the concert stage. Of course —E 
ee Syeeenee her picture, ‘“‘The Great Wd 7] 
altz.”’ 











We can only play 36 performancss of each. 26 courses have taken Opera for the 5th consecu- 
tive year. 18 have taken both “Traviata” and “Martha”, making six in 5 seasons. { 


WH Y—Box Office 


WHY—People are opera minded, and became 
so through Wagner super performances. 


WHY—Best cast obtainable, perfect ensembles. 
New scenery, built by Cirker & Robbins 
and costumes by Eaves. Each performance 
directed by the only Desire Defrere. 
Selected orchestra of the very best 
under the brilliant Giuseppe Bamboschek. 


’ 
Two of the many telegrams we received: | 
ALL PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPERS AGREE WITH THE FAUST PERFORMANCES IN BOTH CINCIN- 
THREE THOUSAND PHILADELPHIA FORUM NATI AND LOUISVILLE WERE COMPLETELY 


MEMBERS AND GUEST THAT YOUR FAUST IS A SOLD OUT AND RECEIVED TREMENDOUS OVA- 
GRAND PERFORMANCE. EVERYONE DELIGHTED. TIONS. ONLY REGRET I HAVE IS THAT SO 
WHAT ABOUT NEXT YEAR? MANY PEOPLE IN BOTH CITIES HAD TO BE 

, WILLIAM K. HUFF DISAPPOINTED BECAUSE OF LACK OF ROOM 

| STOP WHEN YOU ARE READY FOR NEXT SEA- 

SON I AM TOO REGARDS J. H. THUMAN 


For many years Wagner (Richard) Opera has drawn the best box office results 
at high prices. On the road for the past four seasons, Wagner (Charles L.) 
| opera has brought the best box office results at popular prices. The late Gatti- 
| Casazza, for thirty years director of the Metropolitan, had a slogan: "When in 
| 





doubt, play Verdi". For next season, make your slogan: Verdi ("Traviata") and 
Wagner (Charles L.) and remove all doubts! “La Traviata’ in Italian will tour in 
October-November, 1944, and we will also present "Martha" in English in March- 
April, 1945. You can have two fine money-making operatic performances in 
one season if you apply at once. 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, MANAGER 2 3 Lt. Epwarp W. SNowpon, Associate Manager 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 17, NEW YORK 
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Charles L. Wagner 


Presents 


SCONA 


Leading Basso 
Metropolitan Opera 


























“An Engaging 


Concert 





Personality” 





“ONE OF THE 
GREATEST 
SINGERS 
OF OUR TIME” 





Nellys 


Cincinnati Times-Star 


Now Booking 1944-1945 October 1943 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, Manager 
Lt. Edward W. Snowdon, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Flashes from the Press 
Reviews of 1943 and 1944 





































“A great voice” 

“Outstanding young soprano” 

“Pure vowels in every part of range” 
“True projection of emotion” 

“Her voice has range and power” 


“Glints of color that remind one of 
certain tones of Rosa Ponselle” 


“Her voice not only thrilling, but 
moving” 


“A Kirsten Flagstad, Helen Traubel 
type of voice” 


“She has poise and dignity” 


“Everything Miss Farrell does bears 
testimony to excellent training” 


“Her building of the ‘Pace, Pace,’ to 
the spine-chilling implications of its 
final measures was a piece of tonal 
histrionicism” 





“A mature insight into the art of 


interpretation whether it be in puoeiamase 
dramatic operatic arias or the art ON THE RADIO: CBS—Sunday nights, 11:15, EWT. 
songs Tuesday nights, 7:30, EWT—American Melody Hour 





“Recalled again and again, the ova- 
tion accorded the artist was in itself CHARLES L. WAGNER, MANAGER 

a testimony to her genuine talent Lt. Edward W. Snowdon Associate Manager 
and ability" 511 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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Ray Halmans 
(Continued from page 83) 
Negro dramatic soprano has already 
completed one southern tour under the 
Halmans banner. A recital in Toronto 
in October immediately brought a re- 
engagement. Her New York recital 

was followed by another tour. 

Harold Haugh, tenor, has a partic- 
ularly busy season this year. Mr. 
Haugh includes among his engage- 
ments the festivals at Winter Park, 
Fla., and St. Louis, Mo.; appearances 
in the “St. Matthew” Passion in Rock 
Island, Ill., with the Handel and 
Haydn Society in Boston, with the 
Bach Society in Pittsburgh, in the 
B Minor Mass in Oberlin and the 
“Messiah” at Fort Wayne, Ind. Re- 
cital engagements include appearances 
in Virginia, Florida and Ohio. He 
will sing at Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, where he is on the faculty. 

Another new attraction added to 
the list is the Dudley-Maslow-Bales 
Dance Trio. This group, made up of 
Jane Dudley and Sophie Maslow, as- 
sociates of Martha Graham, and Wil- 
liam Bales of the faculty of Benning- 
ton College, joined forces two years 
ago and have been performing as a 
unit in programs of trios, duets and 
solos. They were first introduced in 
New York last year on the Students 
Dance Recitals series and re-engaged 
this season and next. 

Among the pianists on the Halmans 
list are John Kirkpatrick, Ida Krehm 
and Samuel Sorin. Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
who is now on the faculty of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, is rapidly growing in 
popularity for his unique all-American 
programs of piano music. He is ap- 
pearing as soloist with Vladimir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony and will give a_ recital in 


N. Y. Concert Managers 


New York in the Piano Series of Con- 
certs at 9 and the Adult Education 
Council in Chicago. 

Among the young singers on the 
Halmans roster are Ruth Terry, mez- 
zo-soprano from California who, after 
her successful Town Hall recital, is 
making a real place for herself in the 
East; Rand Smith, baritone, who 
numbers engagements with the Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., as well as 
the Indianapolis Symphony, and Lura 
Stover, soprano, soloist at the Winter 
Park Bach Festival in February. 

Emanuel List, basso of the Metro- 
politan, continues to be one of the 
busiest singers at the opera. Mr. 
List sang with great success this year 
at the Colon Opera in Buenos Aires 
and expects to return there. 

The only chamber music group on 
the Halmans Concert Management list 
is the Musical Art Quartet. In addi- 
tion to their teaching duties at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art in New York 
and the Peabody Conservatory of Mu- 
sic in Baltimore, the Quartet is giving 
a series of eleven chamber music con- 
certs in Baltimore. 


Josephine Vila 


OSEPHINE VILA, Inc., enters 

its seventh successful year of pub- 
licity and promotional activities. Last 
August, Willian A. Taylor became 
vice-president of the firm, the combina- 
tion being an excellent one. For many 
years associated with the Knabe and 
Aeolian Piano Companies, Mr. Taylor 
has had wide experience in artist 
promotional experience, and is well 
equiped for his efforts in this field. 

Many of the Vila young artists 
have already been started on sound 
careers. 


If concert work is the goal, contacts 
are made for small near-by Women’s 
Clubs and schools, where too much 
traveling is not entailed. Many of the 
Vila artists are now appearing in 
successful Broadway hits. Others will 
appear soon with Creatore, D’Andria 
and the San Carlo Opera Companies. 
The Vila office also represents the 
Bob Jones College of Cleveland, Tenn., 
and the Ethel Leginska Studios in Los 
Angeles. 


Margaret Walters 


ARGARET WALTERS in as- 

sociation with Marian Coryell has 
recently established a bureau for the 
promotion of artists in the fields of 
music, radio, theatre and films. 

In addition to furthering the careers 
of prominent persons currently ap- 
pearing in Broadway productions, in 
films and concert, Miss Walters has 
established a music registry where 
artists without management may be 
listed as available for engagements 
throughout the United States, with 
clubs, orchestras and radio. 

Miss Walters is the Eastern Repre- 
sentative for Sue Carol & Associates, 
Inc., of Hollywood, Calif. 


Eric Semon Associates 
(Continued from page 84) 
signed by Lothar Wallerstein for the 
staging of Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 

in Detroit. 

The young and promising Ameri- 
can mezzo-soprano, Rosalind Nadell, 
is singing the role of Mercedes in 
“Carmen” with the Civic Center 
Opera in February. 

The Eric Semon Associates also 
continue their activities for the opera 
season at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires, where they successfully nego- 
tiated last season for the French so- 
prano Marcelle Denya. 





United Artists Concert Bureau 


of San Francisco 





Gino Morena 


Meryl Ligda 


HE United Artists Concert Bu- 

reau began its existence as the 
United Artists Opera Company. Its 
founder and president, Gino Morena, 
soon became interested in the tremen- 
dous possibilities of the concert busi- 
ness, and formed the San Francisco 
Opera Quartet as the Bureau’s first 
attraction. This unique group met 
with such enthusiastic response in their 
initial concerts, that plans were laid 
for entering the field of extensive con- 
cert management, and many artists 
were brought under exclusive contract. 
This season Mr. Morena plans an ex- 
tensive tour for the Quartet and the 
San Francisco Ballet, as well as devel- 
oping and producing such special at- 
tractions as “Don Pasquale” in a new 
English version, and a series of Minia- 
ture Operas. 

Other artists under this banner are 
Peggy Engel, lyric soprano; Joseph 
Tissier, tenor; Claramae Turner, con- 
tralto; Edward Wellman, baritone, and 
Consuelo Gonzales, Spanish singing 
actress. Meryl Ligda, director, has 
been associated with the bureau since 
its inception. 
































Maurice Seymour 











Here Is the Contralto You 


Mona Bradford 


Chicago City Opera Company 
The Sensational Siebel of the Wagner “Faust” Company 


"A young and most personable singer, Mona Bradford, 
was a surprise of the evening. Her voice was of excep- 
tional richness and there was freshness and enthusiasm in 


her portayal of Siebel." 


"Another fine characterization was the Siebel of Mona 
Bradford. . . . She is very lovely and slender and the voice 
is dark and rich. She is apt to dominate the stage, 
whether she so intends or not, for she has person- 


ality plus.” 


— Willard Clark, SPRINGFIELD UNION 


Now Booking Season 1944-1945 


CHARLES L. WAGNER, MANAGER 
LT. EDWARD W. SNOWDON, ASSOCIATE MANAGER 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Have Been Waiting for 


— NASHVILLE BANNER 
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“MARJORIE LAWRENCE REIGNED OVER 
LAST NIGHT'S AUDIENCE IN NORTHROP 
AUDITORIUM LIKE AN EMPRESS OF 
SONG." 


Minneapolis Star Journal—Dec. |, 1943 


“SHE PRODUCES A COLOSSAL TONE, 
AND A VERY BEAUTIFUL ONE.” 


San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. |!, 1943 


“THAT TRUMPET. NOTE IN THE ODIS- 
TANCES WELL ABOVE C, IS UNMATCHED 
IN THE WORLD TODAY." 

Detroit News, January 28, 1944 


MARJORIE 


NY 


World’s Foremost Dramatic Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Association 


De Bellis 





65 Appearances—— 


DURING SEASON 1943-1944 INCLUDED: 



























ORCHESTRA CONCERT 
New York —Philharmonic—2 Havana 
New York —Philadelphia Orchestra Miami 
New York —Columbia University Indianapolis 
New York —Metropolitan Opera—8 Winnipeg 
Chicago —Metropolitan Opera Vancouver 
Chicago —Symhony—2 Portland 
Philadelphia —Symphon San Francisco 
Washington ——P iladelphia Symphony Los Angeles 
Baltimore —Philadelphia Symphony Phoenix 
Baltimore —Baltimore Symphony Tulsa 
Montreal —Symphony Des Moines 
Montreal —lsolde Minneapolis 
Milwaukee —Symphony Boston 
Madison —Symphony Ann Arbor 
Seattle —Symphony—2 Dayton 
Detroit —Symphony Atlanta 
Cincinnati —Symphony (Festival) Columbus 
RADIO 
CBS Series—4 Stage Door Canteen 
COLUMBIA Coco Cola—4 Telephone Hour VICTOR 
MASTERWORKS RECORDS U. S. Rubber Metropolitan Opera—Tannhaeuser RED SEAL RECORDS 











Exclusive Management, Austin Wilder, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 22, N. Y. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM in her 
New Work “Deaths and En- 
frances". Photograph by Cris 
Alexander 














MARTHA GRAHAM DANCE 
COMPANY in “Letter to the 
World”. Photograph from the 
book “Martha Graham" by 
Barbara Morgan (Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce) 
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Scores 


TIME MAGAZINE ...... 


NEW YORK TIMES. ... 


DECEMBER 27, 1943 


NEW YORK TIMES. .... 


JANUARY 10 and 16, 1944 


N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE .. 


DECEMBER 27, 1943 and 
JANUARY 16, 1944 


N. Y. WORLD-TELEGRAN .. 


DECEMBER 27, 1943 
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MARTHA GRAHAM 









AND DANCE COMPANY 








“Martha Graham scored again on Broadway . . . Most balletomanes agree that she is the ranking 
U. S. dancer and one of the most gifted of modern choreographers. . . . So perfect is her own sense of 
timing that she can get a laugh by moving a finger." — TIME MAGAZINE, January 10, 1944 


- “A BRILLIANT DANCE BY MARTHA GRAHAM 


‘Deaths and Entrances’ Holds an Immense Audience With Rapt Attention 


Martha Graham restored the dance to its status of a profound and creative art last night at the 46th 
Street Theatre by giving the season its first serious performance in this medium. The tremendous audi- 
ence was a brilliant one, containing notables from all the fields of art. lts attitude was characteristically 
one of rapt attention and enthusiastic response, with perhaps more than the customary quota of cheer- 










ing. . . . It is an extraordinary experience in the dance theatre and demands not only to be seen 


but reseen.” 


“GRAHAM DANCERS PACK THE HOUSE 


‘Deaths and Entrances’ and ‘Salem Shore’ Are 
Repeated at 46th St. Theatre 


Martha Graham last night again drew an audi- 
ence that filled the house to the last inch of stand- 
ing room. . . . The performance itself was an even 
more brilliant one than its predecessor and found 
Miss Graham dancing with incomparable powers 
of evocation. . . . It held the enormous audience 
completely in its spell." 

—— John Martin, January 10, 1944 


“Martha Graham, no doubt the greatest ce- 
lebrity in the American dance world, appeared 
last night at the Forty-Sixth Street Theatre. The 
house was sold out the first day of the ticket sale. 
lt is Miss Graham's own performance that is the 
extraordinary and fascinating focus in which one 
sees this irrational world as a real experience. The 
intensity with which she projects agitation, wonder, 
fury, or—-at the end—a heroic acceptance of 
fate is a unique quality. In ‘Punch and The Judy’ 
Miss Graham can make the house laugh by a flick 
of the wrist, so accurate is her timing and her em- 


~—— John Martin, December 27, 1943 


“Certainly no drama in our time has contained 
such psychological revelation, such a span of 
action, such statement of emotion, in anything like 
such economy of form. .. . The work is a memor- 
able piece of artistry, providing once again Miss 
Graham's apparently inexhaustible creative strength 
and courage. What is almost more notable about 
it is that with all its daring and its difficulty, it is 


a great box-office success.” 
— John Martin, January 16, 1944 


phasis. As a comedian, too, her distinction is extra- 
ordinary.” — Edwin Denby, December 27, 1943 


“MARTHA GRAHAM’S NEW 
‘DEATHS AND ENTRANCES’ 


It isn't often I've seen the lobby in the intermission 
so animated in its discussion of a ballet as it was 
after Martha Graham's new ‘Deaths and En- 
trances’. . . . At both its recent performances it 


has held the audience spellbound." 
— Edwin Denby, January 16, 1944 


“The first lady of the modern dance offered a program of her works at the 46th St. Theatre last 
evening before a large and wildly enthusiastic audience. Miss Graham is a magnificent dancer." 


— Robert Bagar, December 27, 1943 


""Deaths and. Entrances’ is baffling, enspelling, and all but shattering in its effect. Miss Graham has 


a mad scene that has probably never been equalled 
— Margaret 


by the greatest of Ophelias.” 
Llo 


yd, Christian Science Monitor, December 31, 1943 


NOW BOOKING 





745 FIFTH AVENUE 


February 10, 1944 


TRANCONTINENTAL TOUR SEASON 1944-45 


Evdudive Management: AUSTIN WILDER 
- NEW YORK 22,N. ¥, 


























ERICK HAWKINS as 
“Punch” in “Punch 
and The Judy”. 
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Sesephine Antoine 


Coloratura Soprano — Metropolitan Opera Association 


NOW IN HER 38° YEAR AS Star of “THE CONTENTED HOUR” 
NBC NETWORK MONDAY EVENINGS AT 10 P. M. (E. W. T.) 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT AUSTIN WILDER, 745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y 
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This Season... 
NATIONAL 
SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


of Washington, D. C. 
HANS KINDLER 


. . Conductor ... 





received more requests for concert appearances on tour 


than it could accept 


(Eighty-two engagements outside of Washington will be played in 1943-44) 


A limited number of engagements 
are now available during 1944-45 


J. E. MUTCH, Manager 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Woodward Building @ Washington 5, D. C. 





VICTOR RECORDS STEINWAY PIANO 
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PROVEN BOX-OFFICE ATTRACTION 


A “Must” for Your 1944-45 Season! 


Orenine the present season with eight superb performances in Detroit 
(Sept. 27 to Oct. 3) this outstanding company broke all existing attendance 


records for the past twenty-five years. 


As a result of the consistent high 


artistic standards, the Detroit success was not only equalled, but surpassed 


in Baltimore, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


Studded with the world’s fore- 


most artists the Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company won the unanimous 
praise of capacity audiences and critics everywhere. A fine tribute to a fine 
company, and definitely an indication that this is a PROVEN BOX-OFFICE 
ATTRACTION THAT SHOULD BE A “MUST” FOR YOUR LOCAL AUDI- 


ENCE NEXT SEASON. 


«« Typical Press Acclaim -+ 








BALTIMORE : 
"MUSIC LOVERS JAM LYRIC TO HEAR OPERA (Headline). 
It would scarcely have been possible for the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company to close their season last night in a more gratify- 
ing fashion. A house so full that many extra chairs crowded the 
orchestra, and so responsive that applause greeted every passage, 
from the overture to the close, and a perfomance that justified 
the enthusiasm." —News-Post, Jan. 21, 1944 (La Traviata) 


“Last night's production was the most satisfying by this company 
and their return next month is pleasantly anticipated." 
—News-Post, Nov. 26, 1943 (I Pagliacci and Cavalleria Rusticana) 


"A highly gratifying opening of La Scala's season in Baltimore." 
—News-Post, Nov. 5, 1943 (La Gioconda) 


DETROIT : 
"The new wave of enthusiasm for Detroit's new festival of grand 
opera which started with a capacity house Monday reached the 
boiling point Friday night when standing room became a matter 
of priorities for the presentation of Carmen." 
—Free Press, Oct. 2, 1943 


"Last night's audience proved both in attendance and enthusiasm 
that they loved every musical minute of the performance." 
—Times, Oct. 1, 1943 (Barber of Seville) 


"Masonic Temple was jammed to its very rafters and we can't 
think of an occasion that ever merited the gathering under one 








PHILADELPHIA : 


"The Philadelphia La Scala Opera must be getting accustomed 
to turning hundreds of persons away from the doors for this was 


the case again last night." 
—Evening Bulletin, Jan. 20, 1944 (La Traviata) 


"'Tosca’ achieved memorable heights last night." 
—Record, Dec. 16, 1943 


"Every seat was filled and many stood." 
—Daily News, Jan. 20, 1944 (La Traviata) 


"More than 500 persons were turned away for lack of any avail- 
able space in the Academy of Music. ose who had the mis- 
fortune not to gain admittance missed two excellent perform- 


ances.” 
—Evening Bulletin, Nov. 25, 1943 (Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci) 


PITTSBURGH : 
"Continues to attact droves of people hungry for opera. Each 
was relished greatly by the enthusiastic throng, ovations being the 
order of the evening.’ 
—Press, May 20, 1943 (Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci) 


"The Philadelphia La Scala Opera Company left an aroused Pitts- 
burgh in its wake. The excellent troupe came, played and con- 
quered by artistic effort and high calibre, and achieved box-office 
success.” —Press, May 24, 1943 


"Pittsburgh's first week of big-time opera in many years came to 





roof,” —Free Press, Sept. 28, 1943 (Aida) a triumphant close at the Mosque." —Post.Gazette, May 24, 1943 
Repertoire pernrornnnnny 
| (Operas to be selected from:) 
\ IN ITALIAN 1 Pagliacci Tosca IN FRENCH ? 
Aida La Boheme Traviata Carmen § 
Andrea Chenier La Forza Del Destino Faust } 
La Gioconda Il Trovatore IN ENGLISH Mignon ? 
Cavalleria Rusticana Otello Hansel and Gretel IN GERMAN \ 
Lucia di Lammermoor Rigoletto Martha Lohengrin ? 


_ iat 
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UNPRECEDENTED RECOGNITION 


For dates write or wire’ 








Engaged for ten consecutive annual opera 
festivals, Cleveland, Ohio, commencing Fall, 1944 








FRANCESCO PELOSI MRS. WALTER A. KNERR 
General Manager President 
QA [eta " 


INCORPORATED 
MORRIS BLDG., 1421 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Februcry 10, 1944 





















































“America and Russia Will Lead in Music’— 





"It is a joy to me to conduct living music." 
The Boston Conductor with Two Contemporary Composers Whose Works He Has 


Played. Above, Looking Over a Score with Bohuslav Martinu. 
and Biscuits with Pfc. Samuel Barber 


(Continued from page 5) 


ers. The audience must stop thinking that the 
best artists come from the outside world. 


‘T HE most harmful practice is the lack of 
proper understanding of the artists’ stand- 
ard. It is difficult to explain just what the art- 
ist’s standard is. It requires an unerring aes- 
thetic sense and taste, and a true insight to 
perceive which of the stars in the artistic 
constellation are destined to shine into the ages. 
Too often, an artist is judged only by his tech- 
nique and not by his real artistry and it takes 
the deeper artist a long time to gain recognition. 
In order to come to life, both music and the 
drama need an auxiliary art: the performing 
art. Both need producers, directors—and per- 
formers. But they differ in this respect: The 
public can at least read a play, form an idea 
of it and derive some joy from it. The public 
cannot even read a musical score. 

When I play music I try to find the inner 
meaning of the work and to have, not just an 
abstract feeling about it, but a real vision. 
Often when I approach Beethoven, I have in 
my mind Shakespeare. When I play a modern 
composition, again I try to find a real vision. 
That doesn’t mean I think about one small in- 
cident. When I play Shostakovitch, I have in 
mind the whole Russian people. I want to give 
the sound of the Russian people’s deep suffer- 
ings and supreme courage; to picture their 
life as it is in all its phases. 





FREQUENTLY, the public and artists them- 

selves ask me: “Do you play modern music 
because you like it and place a high value 
on it, or do you play it to help the composers ?” 

There are three factors in my attitude: First: 
It is such a great joy to me to conduct living 
music that I can hardly find the right words 
to express it. I feel the inner joy that I think 
every artist feels when he performs music. An 
artist is unable to explain this joy because he 
can do so only by transforming and dissolving 
himself in the music. 

Second: I believe that life creates art; not 
that art creates life. Because life moves every 
moment, art does too. Art is a reflection of 
life, the only life, the spiritual life. 

If we cannot say today: “This man is a 
Bach” and “This man is a Beethoven”, we can 
say: “We have great composers”. We cannot 
predict who will be the greatest among them. 
Only those who have the perspective that the 
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Right: Mixing Talk 


passage of time affords can say that. 

We have also great groups of composers. 
Each of them is bringing something to the 
art of music. Every great, or less great, or 
even little, composer brings something to the 
art of music which makes the art great in its 
entirety. Each one brings his portion. In 
examination of his music we can judge how 
real a composer is. We can see whether his 
technique is perfect; whether he knows how 
the orchestra and the individual instruments 
sound and whether or not he has something 
to say, no matter the degree of importance. 
Sometimes a single man has one single word 
to say in all his life and that one word may be 
as important as the lifework of a great genius. 
We need that word . . . and so does the genius 
himself need that word! 


fF; VERYONE knows that the greatest dis- 

coveries of science were the result of the 
accumulated work and efforts of hundreds of 
men of research who had gone before them. 
So it is in music . . . the ground for a great 
genius is prepared by hundreds of composers. 
Beethoven did not spring suddenly out of a mu- 
sical void. There were countless composers 
who prepared the material and the ground for 
him. It was not so strange that the critics 
wrote of Beethoven in his own time that his 
work was stolen from Haydn and Mozart and 
others. The greatest reproach made against 
his music by his contemporaries was that it 
was not original. And now we see that his 
music was greatest in originality, greatest in 
form, greatest in emotion. 

There are artists who are working for art 
and there are artists who are working for 
themselves. The public must learn to distin- 
guish between them. Those who work for 
themselves sometimes do good . . . like the art- 
ist who plays only the music of one dead com- 
poser and eventually brings something to the 
understanding of that composer . . . but that 
artist is doing what he does principally for him- 
self, not for art. 

The greatest mistake made by musical au- 
thorities, and through them, the public, is the 
use of that meaningless phrase “Let the music 
speak for itself”. This is a harmful idea and 
paves the way for mediocrity. It is entirely 
wrong because the performing artist, no mat- 
ter how near he is to the composer’s heart and 
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soul, cannot present music otherwise than 
through the medium of his own temperament 
and understanding. 

Third: Certainly I play modern music to 
help the composers! Music is a living element. 
When it is not performed it is a dead world. 
A composer must hear what he writes; if he 
cannot do so, he doesn’t know where he is. He 
loses assurance and doesn’t know whether he 
has achieved what he has set out to do. He 
can only be sure of what he is doing when his 
black, dead notes come alive. I feel a rage and 
my whole body begins to tremble in a protest 
against conservatism and lack of understand- 
ing that it is the composer who gives us the 
greatest joy we have in the art of music! 


SINCE my musical life has been spent in 
Russia, Europe and the United States, and 
this is my 20th anniversary year as conductor 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, I have 
been asked to express my opinion as to what 
will be America’s post-war position in the 
world of music. Will Europe again become 
the seat of musical leadership after the war? 

I believe that the center of music will be in 
two countries: Russia and the United States. 
The fresh young desire for better and greater 
things and the rich possibilities for their reali- 
zation are only in those two countries. They 
will dominate all cultural life. 


| considering their future, young creative 
and interpretative artists who are seeking to 
make their careers in America have often asked 
me what should be their goal. I will tell them: 
perfection of themselves. How? Working! 
Why do I say this? Very simple. 

An artist is a child of God. He bears the 
greatest responsibility of anyone in the world 
for he must constantly give to the world. The 
artist must sow, plant and reap in the souls oi 
men everything that is in the best taste, that 
gives the greatest joy and brings perfect har- 
mony and beauty. He must be perfect; then he 
can bring perfection. He must be the concrete 
answer to the metaphysical question: “What is 
a Man?” The artist must feel that when thou- 
sands of ears listen to him and thousands of 
eyes look at him, he deserves it. In all his 
life, in his every move, he must strive to be 
an example to mankind in every way. He 
must be clean . . . inside and out. 
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From a recent oil painting by Marie Crane 


FRANK LA FORGE 


Voice Production, Coaching, Programme Building, 
Classes in Accompanying and Piano (Leschetizky) 


AMONG THOSE WHO HAVE STUDIED WITH FRANK LA FORGE ARE: MARIAN 
ANDERSON, LUCREZIA BORI, EMMA OTERO, WALTER CASSEL, RICHARD 
CROOKS, STUART GRACEY, LAWRENCE TIBBETT, and many others. 


4 
ERNESTO BERUMEN HARRINGTON VAN HOESEN 


Concert Pianist and Teacher Assistant Voice Teacher 


LA FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS, 1100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. TEL.: ATWATER 9-7470 


February 10, 1944 




















| BOOSEY & HAWKES Artists Bureau, Inc. and BERNARD R. LA BERGE, Inc., Present Season 1944-45 





"Jan Cherniavsky is a sensitive pianist of substantial technical attain- 
ments. Busoni's transcription of Bach's organ Prelude and Fugue in D 
major was given a telling revelation in which the composition's musical 
contents were never forgotten, so that it did not degenerate into a 
mere show piece as is so often the case, but emerged as a towering 
structure." —New York Journal-American 


"A richly-endowed and sensitive musician. His technical equipment is 
jcbendiia and he reveals a command of tonal tints and pedal nuances 


in fashion that make his interpretations memorable." 
—New York Journal-American 


"A sensitive artist, technically gifted and imaginative in his traversal 
of the program.'' —New York World Telegram 





— ‘A remarkable technique and an exceptionally fine tone. He uses his 
JAN pianism as a poet and an artist of high rank.""—New York Times 





CIVUGWS: 





MISCHEL 


"One of the greatest cellists of the day.""—Sir Thomas Beecham 


"The accomplished performer at once made known a highly perfected 
technique and a tone of pure, resonant quality. His playing was clean, 
accurate and sensitive."'"—New York Times 


"Transparent tone . . . purity of intonation and adoit handling of 
technical problems." —New York Herald Tribune 


"Clarity and precision . . . lyrical breadth and a tone of considerable 
beauty." —New York Sun 


"An endowed cellist . . made a favorable impression by his efficient 
technical display and the luscious tonal quality with which he invested 
his reading of compositions.'' —New York Journal-American 











ALSO APPEARING IN JOINT RECITALS 
PLAYING SONATAS AND SOLOS 





SEASON 1944-45 NOW BOOKING 


Management: BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


Fad 


“We remember no occasion when more olorious tones flowed trom 


his bow, or he played with greater breadth, fire and mastery. 


Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 7, 1944 


Steinway Piano * Victor Records 


Season 1944-1945 Now Booking 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC., 119 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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| MARGOT REBEIL, American Soprano 
con J OHN HAUSSERMANN Concerto for Voice and Orchestra 


accorded ““TREMEN DO U Ss OVATION ””__Cincinnati Post 
Press Acclaim 























. a novel musical rendition by way of a 
‘concerto’ for voice and orchestra. . . . Miss Rebeil 
has wide range ascending from mezzo-soprano into 
the realms generally left as a habitat for Lily Pons. 
The voice has much beauty. 

Dayton Herald, Jan. 21, 1944 


"She displayed flexibility and regard for the style 
of the old music. The range and inherent quality 
of Miss Rebeil's voice entitled her to ambitious 


projects.” New York Times, Jan. 31, 1944 


"The Concerto is one of merit.. .lt possesses much 
melody. The singer uses her voice agilely and in 
te qualities. In response to extraordinarily 
enthusiastic applause sang the ‘Last Rose of 
Summer’ with exquisite restraint." 

Dayton Journal, Jan. 21, 1944 


"A concerto of great worth." — Cincinnati Times-Star 


“Her memory and her musicianship were never at 
fault . . . she was poised and assured." 
New York Sun, Jan. 31, 1944 


ts ° Al 
Sang as a mezzo, lyric and coloratura soprano. 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


"Pianists, violinists and cellists have had their fling 
at a concerto, but not until John Haussermann 
came along with his Concerto for Voice and Or- 
chestra has the singer had any chance at this form. 
It is an unusual thing. Miss Rebeil has a distinctive 
manner and vocal style. Evident is a complete 


mastery of pitch." Dayton News, Jan. 21, 1944 


‘A program of rare interest and variety." 
New York Journal-American, Jan. 31, 1944 














"Unique in musical literature." Cidclanett Pest 
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DANIEL SAIDENBERG 


CONDUCTOR > eo 
Radio 




















Symphony Ballet 
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SAIDENBERG 
LITTLE SYMPHONY 


ensemble of sturdy balance... 






































strings in a state of high polish 


"Gripping entertainment .. . 
— New York World-Telegram 


.. a brilliant concert..." 


. A first rate chamber unit... fervent tribute from his audience..." — New York Times 


. Delightful music . . . demonstrative applause." — New York Herald Tribune 


Management: BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Paul 
Wittgenstein 


World famous left hand pianist 
Now booking fifth transcontinental tour 


SOLOIST WITH LEADING ORCHESTRAS 





NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 

BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
PHILADELP*\'A ORCHESTRA 
CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA 

LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC 
DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


To his famous renditions of concertos by Maurice 


Inc., 


BOOSEY & HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, 





Wittgenstein has now added a new concerto by Alexander Tansman which he will introduce next season. 


MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 

BUFFALO PHILHARMONIC 

GRAND RAPIDS SYMPHONY 

WEST POINT ACADEMY BAND 

ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Ravel, Richard Strauss and Benjamin Britten Mr. 


119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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‘‘Continues to serve as a high priestess of the Theremin.’’-—New York Times 


LUCIE BIGELOW ROSEN 









NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM: 

"Her playing last night effectively showed that the instrument "Looking like a Burne-Jones come to life, Mrs. Rosen wove with 
has a wider range in volume and tonal timbre than it has been eloquent hands the magical seeming spell and the theremin 
shown to possess in previous demonstrations. She set forth many responded to her summons with some of the most strictly musical 
subtleties of shading and striking contrasts of colour in the sounds it has yet produced in our concert halls... " 
theremin's tone at various pitches... " 

BOSTON EVENING TRANSCRIPT: BUFFALO TIMES: 

"Mrs. Rosen has attained the most advanced technique that "The Bach air was very beautiful in substance and performance. 
has yet been displayed . . . " (from review of concert in the It was given with a warmth and variety of colour and a rever- 
Fogg Art Museum under the auspices of the Harvard Depart- ential interpretation which made its strains seem almost like a 
ment of Music.) voice from the heavens." 


Chicago Recital, Civic Theatre, Feb. 13, 1944 
New York Recital, Town Hall, Mar. 26, 1944 
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MANAGEMENT: BERNARD R. LA BERGE, INC. — 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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YELLA PESSL 


**First Lady of the Harpsichor 


Mgt.: Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, Inc., 119 W. 57th St., 


—N. Y. Post 
N. Y. 19 











NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


BOSTON SYMPHONY - 


SEATTLE SYMPHONY - 


ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMAINE - - - 


BBC—LONDON - - 


» BROSA 


ANTONIO 





Eminent 
Violinist 


* 


SOLOIST WITH 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 


HANS KINDLER 


SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY 
nee SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


ERNEST ANSERMET 


SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


AVAILABLE SEASON 1944-45 FOR RECITALS 
AND APPEARANCES WITH ORCHESTRA 


Management: 


BOOSEY 


& HAWKES ARTISTS BUREAU, Inc. 


119 West 57th Street, New York |9 





BOOSEY & HAWKES 





\ PRESENTING 
\ 


BERNARD R. LA BERGE 














Violinists ANTONIO BROSA for Violinists 
OSCAR SHUMSKY* 
Cellist MICHEL CHERNIAVSKY SEASON Pianists 
Pianists JAN CHERNIAVSKY 
PAUL WITTGENSTEIN 1944-45 / composer- 
Composer-Pianists BELA BARTOK Pianist 
AARON COPLAND mr 
Harpsichordist YELLA PESSL P 
Tenors CARMINE GAGLIARDI* Contralto 
JOSEPH LADEROUTE 
Baritone ALEXANDER SVED Conductors 
(Member Metropolitan Opera Assn.) 
Conductors DANIEL SAIDENBERG Chamber Music 
JOSEF WAGNER 
Chamber Music THE COOLIDGE QUARTET 
MICHEL and JAN CHERNIAVSKY 
(Cello and Piano Duo) 
SAIDENBERG LITTLE SYMPHONY Theremin 
Lecturers BELA BARTOK - AARON COPLAND Concert Organists 


ERNST KRENEK - COLIN McPHEE 
WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


THE AMERICAN CONCERT BALLET 
THE SCHOLA CANTORUM 
(Hugh Ross, Conductor) 


Special Attractions 





A working agreement between Boosey & Hawkes, Harold Holt, 
Ltd., London, and Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc., makes it possible 
to extend to the artists of both firms the combined efforts and 
services of all three organizations in America and abroad. 














Special Attractions 


* Serving in the Armed Forces 


MISCHA ELMAN 
VIOLA WASTERLAIN 


HARRY DAVIS 
HAROLD HENRY 


ALEXANDER TANSMAN 


JUANITA CARTER 
MARGOT REBEIL 


LILIAN KNOWLES 


HORACE BRITT s 
CHRISTOS VRIONIDES 


THE BRITT STRING ENSEMBLE 

THE ROTH QUARTET 

THE BRITT STRING and PIANO TRIO 

THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS 


LUCIE BIGELOW ROSEN 


NITA AKIN - WALTER BAKER* 

PALMER CHRISTIAN - CLAIRE COCI 
CHARLES COURBOIN - CATHARINE 
CROZIER - ROBERT ELMORE - VIRGIL 
FOX* - HUGH GILES - ALEXANDER 
McCURDY - ARTHUR POISTER 

HUGH PORTER - ALEXANDER 
SCHREINER - CARL WEINRICH 


THE JOHN HAUSSERMANN CONCERTO 
FOR VOICE AND ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL STRANGE ("Great Words with 
Great Music") 

THE FISK JUBILEE SINGERS 
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(Continued from page 27) 
cific artists. For the seasoned art- 
ists who became racially suspect 
will probably long since have left 
the country or their ranks may have 
become grievously depopulated by 
the ravagements of war and time. 

Assuming that “artistic material” 
is somehow or other on hand, how 
long will it take to cultivate it? 
Things being as they are the only 
answer can be an exercise in un- 
profitable guesswork. Also, it may 
depend powerfully on that process 
of “re-educating” the German peo- 
ple—devastated by years of satanic 
dogma—of which so much has been 
talked and yet so little planned. It 
would no doubt be easy to assume 
that a generation—or the better 
part of one— must pass before a 
consummation of the sort is 
achieved. 

Such an assumption may be right 
or it may not. As the war has 
brought about unnumbered para- 
doxes, so may the peace to follow. 
Things have sometimes a way of 
moving much more rapidly than 
seemed right to expect. I remem- 
ber well how we used to be ad- 
vised during the last war that it 
would probably take a quarter of a 
century at least until the scars of 
battle had been removed from the 
face of the devastated regions in 
France. Yet less than four years 
after the armistice I traveled from 
Paris to Brussels—that is, through 
the very heart of these regions— 
without catching sight of a solitary 
mark of devastation other than a 
blackened shell of a railway station, 
or of any visible indication that 
there had been so much as a squab- 
ble of angry peasants. 


Powers of Recuperation 


The present war has been a dif- 
ferent war and a more terrible war. 
But then every war is different and 
in its way more terrible than the 
one which preceded. By this I do 
not mean to imply that the wounds 
of this combat—both physical and 
psychical—are not as appalling as 
imagined. In many ways they are 
probably far more awful. What I 
do mean is that people have a way 
of overlooking or discounting the 
recuperative powers of men and 
nations as well as human resource- 
fulness when it comes to replace- 
ments of one sort or another. And, 
by this token, a harvest of new 
artists may have been created in 
less time than with our present 
perspectives we can rightly judge. 

But the people—what will be their 
attitude toward artists previously out- 
lawed by barbarous ideologies? That. 
of course, is a question for which 
there is no satisfactory answer at the 
moment. It could be that, through 
some mighty revulsion of public feel- 
ing in Germany or Austria, a non- 
Aryan artist might suddenly find him- 
self an object of popular acclaim. 
Anti-Semitism in these countries is 
not a new-minted coin of Nazi stamp. 
It has been current for centuries and 
its motivating spirit might easily take 
centuries to exorcise. Yet an inter- 
esting analogy has more than once 
offered food for reflection. France 
and Germany are defined as “heredi- 
tary enemies”. They have waged war 
after war and their antagonism al- 
Ways passes for legendary. Never- 
theless, there has been no greater in- 
terest and enthusiasm for French mu- 
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Will the Ancient Vienna Philharmonic 
Resume its Eminent Position When the 
Guns Are Silenced? 


sical artists (I purposely stick to the 
musical aspect of things) than in Ger- 
many and no greater jubilation over 
German musicians than in France. 

The state of relationships is some- 
times almost out and out pathological, 
as if France were the unhappy love 
of Germany and the reverse. Time 
alone will show whether we can ex- 
pect a swing of the pendulum in the 
case of anti-Semitism and uow long 
it wili be before, let us say, the music 
of Mendelssohn will seem as desirable 
in Germany and as undefiled as 
Bruckner’s. I may be permitted the 
parenthetical interjection that the ex- 
cessive Bruckner cult in Germany 
(where, as in Austria, Bruckner is 
normally a popular composer) is no 
more than an artifice of Nazi propa- 
ganda and that in proper season its 
waters may be expected to return to 
their own’ bed. 

While I am traveling the more 
devious paths of speculation there 
rises in my mind the question whether 
the coming “post-war” Germany will, 
like the last, hurl itself into the same 
orgies of aesthetic experimentation. It 
would not astonish me if it did—not, 
perhaps, on a nation-wide scale, but 
along “party lines”, as it were. Not 
improbably the political situation, 
however it may develop, will play a 
determining part in this. I do not 
imagine we shall see anything like a 
.precise duplication of the strange and 
wonderful things that were to be heard 
and seen in Berlin and elsewhere dur- 
ing the ’twenties and even before and 
after. But in certain strata of the 
German folk there is an adventurous 
impulse which often takes striking 
artistic directions. Some are horrific, 
others really fertile and creative. If 
the German imagination has not been 
irremediably lamed and stunted by all 
these ghastly years of war and sadis- 
tic misdirection we—or our descend- 
ants—may witness the emergence 
from that now somber prison house of 
some wild and, peradventure, wonder- 
ful things. For I have an idea that 
some of the public, if it has any in- 
stinct left to react against bourgeois 
dry rot and stupefying commonplace, 
will aspire to novelty for its own sake 
as a spiritual anodyne and an emo- 
tional release. 

The Economic Aspect 


What of the economic aspects of 
music-making in countries like Ger- 
many and Austria after this war ends? 
That question, obviously, is bound up 
with the whole economic problem of 
living. We know that state subven- 
tions are the motor power which al- 
ways has kept the opera houses going 
(not to menton other artistic institu- 
tions) in various European countries. 
These governmental subsidies have 
been paid even in times of greatest 
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financial stringency—such as, in Ger- 
many and Austria, the period of the 
great inflation. It is anyone’s guess 
just how this problem will be ap- 
proached and solved (if, indeed, it can 
be solved) should the victors decide 
to split up the country, to disintegrate 
it into a pattern of larger and smaller 
states, possibly on the order that pre- 
vailed in the days of Bach. But un- 
less the nature of the beast has funda- 
mentally changed, some provision to 
meet this cultural problem will, in the 
fullness of time, probably eventuate. 
Indeed, it may conceivably be one of 
the first, since music is about the most 
practical solace available in periods of 
tribulation. And what I say for opera 
applies equally to concert and theatre 
life. Naturally, the most drastic kind 
of economy will prohibit all forms of 
extravagance, yet this very state of 
things may turn to fruitful uses. 

The war is not yet ended and be- 
fore its close we are likely to hear of 
many beloved shrines blown to bits 
or burned to ashes. Report has it that 
the Milanese Scala has gone and if, 
as one prays, the story is exaggerated, 
some pictures of the bombed and roof- 
less theatre offer evidence sufficiently 
disconsolate. Repeatedly we have 
been told that the Berlin Staatsoper 
was destroyed, not to mention count- 
less other theatres. Nothing specific 
has been said about the opera houses 
of Munich, of Frankfort, of Stuttgart, 


nothing about the Gewandhaus in 
Leipzig, about the Berlin Philhar- 
monie or the little Singakademie, 


across the street from the Staatsoper, 
a temple sacred to Mendelssohn. Nor 
has anything been disclosed about the 
priceless scores and manuscripts in the 
State Library — probably augmented 
by loot from Paris, Prague and other 
ravished capitals. 


The Destruction of Theaters 


I repeat, the war is not yet over, and 
when the invasion of Germany takes 
place the ruin is likely to increase a 
thousand-fold. For all my detestation 
of the Nazis and their works, it was 
not without a pang that I heard of the 
destruction of the trim little State 
Opera dating from the time of Bach, 
and it would not be without unaffected 
sorrow that I should hear that the 
Munich National Theater and _ its 
priceless rococo appendage, the Resi- 
denz Theater; the Dresden Opera, 
the Vienna Opera, the Musikverein 
Saal and Wagner’s Festspielhaus on 
the hill had been blasted from the 
face of the earth. It is perhaps a 
wickedness to lament the destruction 
of brick and stone and wood and mar- 
ble when human hecatombs of un- 
counted millions smoke to the skies. 
And yet each of these houses is in a 
manner a symbol of something which 
this war is being fought to preserve. 

Their destruction must add to the 
legacy of ghastly problems which 
Hitler will have bequeathed to the 
world. But, fundamentally, it will be 
a German problem. How they will 
find the leisure or the money to replace 
these theaters and concert halls so far 
as it is possible to replace the irre- 
placeable will be for the paladins of 
the “Master Race” to worry over. 
What suitable edifices, moreover, will 
remain to them, if the war drags on 
and its heartbreaking devastation 
mounts, to shelter even in a fashion 
such musical or theatrical diversions 
as they can permit themselves? Will 
it boil down to a question of archi- 
tectural ingenuity, or of constructive 
patchwork? Will someone remember 
the mad project of Wagner, who in a 
flighty moment decided he would like 
nothing better than to set up a large 
shack made of boards, produce the 
“Ring” in it and then, at the end, 
burn the whole thing down! Or will 
someone else recall the “Carri di 
Tespi” in Italy and try an outdoor 





the kind? Or even ponder 
the possibilities of outdoor operatic 
productions, such as they used to give 
in Summer in Zoppot, a little place on 
the Baltic? After all, necessity is the 
parent of invention. But it will take 
a tall order of invention to meet this 
kind of challenge! 

What will the hypothetical post-war 
operatic repertory resemble or the 
post-war symphony program? No 
doubt the operatic schedule will be 
determined, as I have just intimated, 
by economic considerations. Also, by 
the accommodations and the equipment 
available. What for a long, long 
time is to supplant those marvelously 
outfitted and spacious stages of the 
State Operas in Berlin and Vienna or 
of Wagner's theater in Bayreuth if 
they go? Echo queries: “What?”. 
And the choice as such of operas must 
necessarily depend on the settings and 
mechanism the works demand. It is 
the goud fortune of an operatic pro- 
ducer that these are not invariably 
prohibitive. For good or ill you can 
put on a “Carmen”, a “Traviata”, a 
“Bohéme”, a “Rigoletto” without ex- 
cessive strain on purse or technical 
resource. 

And these places have for years 
been favorites in Germany. Somehow 
I cannot imagine that their status will 
be greatly altered (assuming ‘they can 
be given at all). Nor is there reason 
to imagine that German audiences will 
lose their taste for Mozart or for the 
ancient and inexacting diversions of 
the Spieloper. If people do not patron- 
ize the Wagner operas in droves the 
reasons will be those which Wagner 
himself would have been the first to 
appreciate—namely, that where rest 
and alleviation are desired the passion 
and emotional stimulation of “Tris- 
tan” and “Gétterdammerung” and 
“Meistersinger”, with their evocation 
of festival moods, are alienating and 
incompatible. I may be wholly wrong 
with this hypothesis, but I do not 
think so. No more so than I can pic- 
ture an individual after enduring a 
heavy bombardment eager to listen to 
a performance of “Elektra ! 

It is said that during the last war 
German concert audiences could not 
get enough Beethoven. I should not 
be surprised if that were so after the 
present turmoil ends. For the medic- 
inal properties of Beethoven the world 
over are not news. And I expect that 
people will long for Mozart and 
Haydn and Bach only a little less. 
The reason I believe this is because we 
are already hearing that German 
readers are immersing themselves, not 
in the abominations of Nazi literature, 
but in the writings of the accredited 
German classical authors. And from 
literary to musical preferences is only 
a short step. 


What About “Enemy” Music? 


stunt of 


And what of “enemy music”, as they 
will be sure to call it? Already a few 
straws indicate which way the wind 1s 
blowing. We hear that his Polish 
birth is not held against Chopin and 
that some ingrown German mind has 
discovered Teutonic strains in his an- 
cestry. Even Smetana—the uncom- 
promisingly nationalist Czech—seems 
suddenly to have grown fit for Ger- 
man consumption; anyhow, he has 
received the very tardy and back- 
handed compliment of being produced 
in German at Prague—of all places. 
I dare say Russian music is a sore 
point with the Germans—though I am 
tolerably sure the Russians do not lose 
much sleep over the fact. But if 
some day or other a “leftist” regime 
assumes control in Germany. things 
may take a different turn—just as 
they did in the days when Otto Klem- 
perer was the idol of those the Nazis 
later defamed as “Kulturbolsche- 
wiken”. When that time comes I 
shall not be astonished if I hear that 
the population of what was once Ber- 
lin is wildly clamoring for Shosta- 
kovitch ! 
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Opera Companies Expand Their Tours 


War Conditions Overweighed 
by Increase of Public Inter- 
est — Charles L. Wagner, 
Philadelphia La Scala, Phil- 
adelphia Opera, Baccaloni, 
Nine O’Clock and San Carlo 
Groups Find Eager Response 











NNOUNCING his fifth season 
of touring opera and 35th sea- 
son of musical management, Charles 
L. Wagner has selected “La Travi- 


ata” in Italian and “Martha” in 
English for the tour, each opera 
being complete with new scenery, 
outstanding stars, and ensembles 
selected individually for looks, 
voices and personality. Both op- 
eras will have the Wagner quality 
in the orchestra, the best obtainable 
men selected through Attilio Mar- 
chetti. 

This fifth year still finds together 
“The Big Three”, Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek as musical director; Dé- 
siré Defrére in charge of stage and 
scenery, with full dramatic autho- 
rity, and Charles L. Wagner, the 
court of last appeal. 

Last season, the Charles L. Wag- 
ner Opera Company presenting 
“Faust” carried the scenery, or- 
chestral instruments, and costumes 
in two large trunks, and transported 
the company by rail and bus. It 
was somewhat more difficult than 
the season before, but every one of 
the 40 dates was filled. This happy 
circumstance Mr. Wagner attrib- 
utes in large part to his long ex- 
perience on the road and his inti- 
mate knowledge of traveling prob- 
lems. He has always made friends 
of the railroad officials, station 
agents, baggage masters and others 
and is deeply grateful to them for 
their splendid help. They have nev- 
er forgotten that for 30 years he 
gave them big business and they 
will want the business again after 
the war. 


Companies Complete Units 


One great feature of the Wagner 
opera companies now in their fifth 
year is the fact that each company 
is strictly professional and that 
every possible detail of production 
is attended to. All the companies 
that Mr. Wagner sends out are 
complete units, in personnel, in 
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‘is definitely opera-minded. 


Charles L. Wagner 
with (Left) Giuseppe 
Bamboschek and 
(Right) Désiré De- 
frére, Musical and 
Stage Directors of 
the Wagner Opera 
Company 


stage equipment, in scenery and in 
props. Members of his working 
crews have been with him in the- 
atrical productions. Cirker and 
Robbins designed and built his 
scenery. His managers know the 
business from’ A to Z and all work 
for a success. Mr. Wagner’s busi- 
ness only begins when he books a 
date. It only ends when he has 
given a thoroughly first-class per- 
formance. He gives personal at- 
tention to the production of the 
operas, supervising every phase of 
their preparation. He selects the 
members of the ensemble individ- 
ually and all act as understudies to 
the principal singers. 

Last season “Faust” apparently 
broke all touring records. This 
company of 73 people played to 
almost a quarter of a million dol- 
lars gross in 40 engagements, cov- 
ering over 6500 miles. Mr. Wag- 
ner could have easily booked 25 
more engagements in the East and 
middle West. The far West has 
been asking for his companies for 
several seasons. He is only await- 
ing the end of the war, to tour 
across the country. 

Already over 30 towns have 
taken “Traviata” for next season, 
using Wagner operas as the open- 
ing course attraction for five con- 
secutive years. Over half that 
number have also taken “Martha”, 
which will be the fifth and sixth 
opera in five seasons. 


Wants Regional Opera 


Mr. Wagner is still of the same 
opinion as last season. He looks 
forward to the day of regional 
opera, in ten or more big centers 
throughout the nation, with the 
Metropolitan Opera as the clear- 
ing house. It can be done and only 
needs a leader, he says. The public 
It has 
proven also that it wants the best. 
However, so many towns that want 
opera have not been able to get 


(Right) Scene from 
the Philadelphia La 
Scala Production of 
“Andrea Chenier”. 


(Right, Below) Mrs. 
Walter A. Knerr, 
President, and Hilde 
Reggiani as Rosina 
in “The Barber of 
Seville" 


complete perrormances that they 
have taken operatic programs in 
almost any form. 

Mr. Wagner has full faith in the 
judgment of small town audiences. 
They are more difficult to please 
because they have time to study the 
scores, and when they hear opera 
in New York, they hear anly the 
best. Mr. Wagner welcomes all 
touring companies, if such com- 
panies are legitimate. 

Mr. Wagner plans all his pro- 
ductions a year in advance and has 
his operas selected already for the 
season of 1945-46. 


Philadelphia La Scala Plans 


‘THe Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company has the most ex- 
tensive plans in its history for the 
remainder of the season of 1943-44 
and for the season of 1944-45. Un- 
der the general managership of 
Francesco Pelosi and the presidency 
of Mrs. Walter A. Knerr, this 
flourishing organization is embarked 
on a program of major significance. 
For 1944-45, two performances at 
the Academy of Music will be added 
to the ten usually scheduled in the 
subscription series. The season in 
Baltimore will be increased from 
four to five presentations. A special 
presentation of “La Boheme”, in 
response to public demand, is fixed 
for March 10 at the Lyric Theatre. 
Tours of the Philadelphia La 
Scala are arranged to include this 
year grand opera festivals in Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland and Wash- 
ington. The prospectus lists 12 pro- 
ductions in Philadelphia, 8 in De- 
troit, 7 in Pittsburgh, 7 in Cleve- 
land, 5 in Baltimore and 5 in Wash- 
ington, making a total of 44. In 
addition, plans are under considera- 
tion to take the organization to St. 
Louis, Columbus, O., Buffalo, To- 
ledo, Richmond and Atlanta in 1944 
and 1945. 
Artists who will sing leading 
roles in forthcoming Philadelphia 








La Scala productions include Gio- 


vanni Martinelli, Nino Martini, 
Bruna Castanga, Grace Moore, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, Stella Roman, 
Carlo Morelli, Hilde Reggiani, 
Francesco Valentino, Armand 
Tokatyan, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Dorothy Kirsten, Nicola Moscona, 
Pompilio Malatesta and many 
others. 

The orchestral staff will be 
headed by Giuseppe Bamboschek, 
Carlo Peroni and Herbert Fiss. 
Benjamin Altieri has charge of the 
staging. Chief choreographer for 
the Philadelphia La Scala Ballet is 
William Sena. 


Revivals in Prospect 


The repertoire of the company 
includes not only the standard Ital- 
ian works but such operas as 
“Andrea Chenier” and “La Gio- 
conda”. It is probable that the Scala 
forces will revive Donizetti’s “La 
Favorita”. In prospect also are a 
Wagnerian work or two. Bizet’s 
“Carmen”, with Castagna as the 
star, will be given again at home 
and in other cities. 

This year, the Pittsburgh Grand 
Opera Festival by the Scala forces 
will be held in the Spring and that 
of Cleveland and of Detroit in the 
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Our Folk Music Viewed as True Art Material 


Musical as Well as Entertainment Value 


By Tom Scotr * 


is no more eloquent expression 

of the spirit of America than 
our own native folk music, I real- 
ize that I am stating a self-evident 
fact and one that has been expressed 
many times by men like Carl Sand- 
burg and others who have shared 
with us vast collections of folk ma- 
terial through publications, record- 
ings, etc. 

Obviously, since these are the 
songs that helped build America, 
that grew out of her birth and 
growth, they express the spirit of 
her people. Most of us may now be 
aware of the fact that every west- 
ward step of the pioneer, every axe 
that fell in the great north woods, 
every puff of smoke from a Missis- 
sippi river boat and every back bent 
in a cotton dield inspired a song, 
and that song is a page in Ameri- 
ca’s story. But we may yet be in- 
clined to think of American folk 
music as simply the story of Ameri- 
ca, interesting only for its quaint 
charm, local color, and history, but 
not to be taken seriously as music. 
Americans are only beginning to 
discover their own musical heritage. 
The musical value and even the en- 
tertainment value of our native folk 
music have long been neglected ex- 
cept by a few specialists. 


if saying that I believe there 


Await Serious Presentation 


Treatises have been written show- 
ing the relationship between the 
Southern Appalachian hymn-tune 
and the Gregorian chant. Musi- 
cologists have contributed worth- 
while data on the modes and scales 
of folk songs; folklorists have writ- 
ten of the various forms of chan- 
teys, cowboy ballads and work 
songs and the Library of Congress 
has recorded thousands of songs 
sung by folk-singers all over the 
country. It is evident, however, 
from a study of concert programs 
that this music has not yet become 
alive through the interpretations of 
serious artists. Until very recently 
such of our folk music as reached 
the radio audience was either in 
an educational program or was 
likely to be a cheap exploitation of 
the music. A few artists have made 
fine contributions in the field and 


WHERE FOLK SONGS ARE 
GATHERED 


Below: An Old Tar from Whom Tom 
Scott Got Some Sea Chanteys 
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Neglected, Says Singer and Lecturer— 


Music of Our People Found to Have 


Appeal for All Classes—Can Take Place 


Beside Finest of Composed Works 


some types of Negro music have 
reached a wide audience, but the 
time has not yet come when 
American artists follow the exam- 
ple of those of other nations in in- 
cluding their native music on al- 
most every concert program. Nor 
have our composers drawn as ex- 
tensively from folk sources as have 
European and other composers. 


Heard Songs as a Child 


I learned to love folk music as 
a child listening to the Negroes and 
mountain folk sing in Kentucky. 
Many of these songs became so 
much a part of me that I seem to 
have been born with them rather 
than to have learned them, but 
aside from any nostalgic feeling I 
may have for this music, I have 
since come to regard it as a musi- 
cal form of great merit with pos- 
sibilities for a wide variety of uses 
for both the composer and the per- 
forming artist. For a number of 
years, I have been experimenting 
with it in orchestral and choral ar- 
rangement and vocal interpreta- 
tion and as a source for symphonic 
composition. My own observation 
has convinced me of both the merit 
of this material and its appeal to 
the most varied audiences. It has 
been a valuable source in my own 
composition and the varied types of 
arrangements I have made of it 
have been well received. 

About two years ago, a regular 
weekly series of these arrangements 
broadcast by Fred Waring’s or- 
chestra and chorus drew an appre- 
ciative response from listeners all 
over the country. (This was one 
of the first commercial programs 
to feature authentic folk music on 
a major network). I have found 
the material equally suitable for 
large professional choruses (such 
as Robert Shaw’s Collegiate Cho- 


Kentucky Mountaineers. 


Left, They Pick Out a Tune. 


The Author with 
His Guitar 


rale) and for amateur, high school 
and college groups (about 100 of 
my published arrangements are 
now used by high schools and col- 
leges). The music sounds well for 
full orchestra, small instrumental 
ensembles, and solo voice with pi- 
ano, orchestra or guitar accompan- 
iment. I have sung folk songs in 
concert halls, supper clubs, U.S.O. 
centers and schools, finding them 
equally appealing to persons of the 
most varied musical tastes—from 
the “jitterbug” to the Bach lover 
and even to persons with no par- 
ticular interest in music. I would 
like to feel personally responsible 
for this enthusiastic reception but I 
know full well it was the music that 
“sold.” 

The best of our folk music can 
take its place beside some of our 
finest composed music without suf- 
fering by the juxtaposition and the 
gayest of it compares favorably 
with “hit tunes” in popular appeal. 
This was very clearly demonstrat- 
ed to me last summer in Nantucket. 
One evening I sang some early 
American work songs and moun- 
tain lonesome tunes amd ballads for 
a group of music lovers and pro- 
fessional musicians interested only 
in the finest serious music. Many 
of them were hearing our folk 
music for the first time, yet they 
were all enthusiastic about it and 
found it as appealing as the serious 
composed music heard on the same 
occasion. The following evening I 


Right, a 


Dulcimer Player 


sang the same songs for the Nan- 
tucket Coast Guard, who were ar- 
dent “juke-box” fans, receiving 
just as enthusiastic response—and 
for comparison this time I had pop- 
ular music sung by very attractive 
young ladies! 

Such wide appeal proves little of 
the merit of folk music but it serves 
to show that there is something 
basic in it that has meaning for 
all people—a universal message 
akin to that in all great art. Be- 
ing a composer rather than a folk- 
lorist, I have never “gone over- 
board” for all folk music. I don’t 
believe that just being folk music 
makes it great, but I think the best 
of it, judged by whatever standard 
one judges an art form, is fine mu- 
sic. 

The songs I have picked up have 
been those that meant something to 
me through the same language that 
Bach has meaning for me. Usually 
the songs that mean most through 
this musical language are the time- 
tested ones that have been handed 
down by word of mouth for hun- 
dreds of years. These have lost lit- 
tle personal meanings, merging 
them ina larger, more universal 
message. Perhaps they were 
“made up” by some early trouba- 
dour or minstrel, but each com- 
munity and each generation 
through which they passed has add- 
ed and subtracted until the final 
song is a highly developed form in 
the same sense that composed mu- 
sic is developed. The composer, 
applying the formal knowledge of 
his craft, can reach his goal in a 
few days, weeks or at most a few 
years, but the folk, editing and pol- 
ishing by trial and error, only reach 
theirs after generations. The need 
for an expression of the human 
heart in music was the same in both 
cases. 

The forms of folk songs were 
often determined by certain utili- 
tarian functions—when it was 
necessary for numbers of men to 
work together to lift: heavy water- 
soaked sails to great heights or lay 
and line a steel rail weighing nine- 
ty pounds to the foot without the 
aid of steam, a song was born to 
keep them together and prevent the 
loss of an ounce of energy—but 
the message of the folk song was 
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ANNE 
BROWN 


SOPRANO 


...outstanding 
success of the year 




















“1 would walk any number 


of miles to hear Anne Brown.” 


Henry Simon, PM, New York City 
* 


Sensational star of the original 
“Porgy and Bess”. Featured 

in Warner Brothers’ forthcoming 
production, “Rhapsody in Blue,” story 


based on the life of Gershwin. 
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VIOLINIST 


“Indeed, her playing 

of the Paganini concerto 
suggested that she, 

like the composer, had 
made a secret pact with 
Satan.” —Epwarp Barry, 


Chicago Tribune 
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THE BEST ENTERTAINMENTS OF THE YEAR” 


The New Yorker Magazine 
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AMERICAN BALLAD SINGERS 


Led by Composer Elie Siegmeister 


PRESENTING THE FOLK SONGS OF AMERICA 








TWO OFFICIALLY SPONSORED CONCERTS AT NEW YORK CITY CENTER 
FEB. 6, 1944 


“In sum, the entertainment was delightful and was greatly relished by 
the professional musicians and non-professional seekers of entertain- | 
ment in the audience." Olin Downes, New York Times 


"A rousing program had the audience cheering." ] 
Harriett Johnson, New York Post 


"Their singing is a constant joy." Arthur V. Berger, New York Sun Hh 


"Something eagerly new." Louis Biancoli, New York World-Telegram | 





















































NOW BOOKING SEASON 1944-45 


MANAGEMENT: ALBERT MORINI 


Victor Records 119 West 57th Street, New York 19; N. Y. Steinway Piano 
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GRAINGER AND ORCHESTRA GIVE FINE CONCERT 


“A pianist in his prime. It was an electrifying and a brilliant bravura 
performance played with superb sense of rhythm, the extraordinary 
qualities of tone and dynamic phrasing that tinge listening with an 
urgent sense of excitement.” 

—Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, Jan. 19, 1944 


GRAINGER A GREAT HIT AS SOLOIST 


“A record audience gathered for the concert of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Percy Grainger, the soloist, gave a rich, dramatic 
and memorable interpretation of the Grieg Piano Concerto. He com- 
pletely attached the interest and respect of his audience and moved 
it so deeply with his direct and impressive musicianship that he won 
a singular type of applause. There has probably never been a more 
brilliant performance of the Grieg Concerto. There is a fine brusque- 
ness and masculinity in his approach to this music and the color of 
his tone make familiar themes glow with great freshness and com- 
manding appeal.” 

—Herbert Roussell, The Post, Houston, Dec. 20, 1943 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANTONIA MORSE, 








GRAINGER STEALS SHOW AT CONCERT 


“Percy Grainger ran away with the show. His part in the artistic 
scheme was to perform the A Minor Concerto by Grieg but after 
Mr. Grainger’s exposition of that composition the proceedings turned 
into a small piano recital of his own. So great was the enthusiasm of 
the audience, . . . well warranted it should be declared that the soloist 
added many encores. Freshness and vitality distinguished the pianist’s 
playing. There can scarcely be a more authoritative reading than that 
which Grainger gave it, for it was the one given him by the composer 
himself.” — Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun, Jan. 19, 1944. 


THOUSANDS HEAR GRAINGER WITH ORCHESTRA 


“Any doubt that the masses enjoy good music was erased last night 
when several thousand persons braved the inclement weather to 
attend the concert of the Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra. Percy 
Grainger, pianist-composer, was the soloist and he was forced to play 
encores and make numerous bows before the audience permitted him 
to leave the piano. He left no doubt among his listeners that he must 
be ranked high as a pianist.” 

—Donovan A. Turk, The Star, Indianapolis, Dec. 31, 1943 
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Symphonic Groups in Smaller 
Cities Organize with 
Mutual Benefits as Objective 








By THERESA SHIER 


YMPHONY ORCHESTRAS 

everywhere. In big towns, 

small towns and cities. Over 
250 communities building their own 
and 100 times as many more play- 
ing in schools, universities and col- 
leges. 

This was the most inspiring part 
of the American musical scene just 
before the war and commentators 
made the most of it. Orchestras, 
they said, sprang up over night, 
leaving the impression that all a 
community needed to grow one was 
a nice, warm rain. 

Not quite so simple. If enthus- 
iasm and hunger to play the neg- 
lected instruments brought people 
together in a hurry once the call 
was sounded, problems came with 
them, such discouraging problems 
‘that often an orchestra disappeared 
as fast as it came. 

The more courageous struggled 
on, cheered by the success of other 
orchestras playing in cities no 
larger than theirs, possessing no 
greater resources. 

Often appeals to older orchestras 
brought information that sped 
progress and the notion spread 
among novices and veterans that 
some sort of society which would 
bring orchéstta.representatives to- 
gether for.an exchange of data and 
ideas might be a good thing. 

Thus the American Symphony 
Orchestra League was born. 

Need for a head to the orchestra 
movement which was covering the 
country, state by state, had been 
presented for over 20 years in 
letters occasionally quoted in this 
magazine. It remained for the 
founder of a successful small city 
orchestra, Mrs. Leta G. Snow of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to send the call 
to the minor symphony orchestra 
field which resulted in the organ- 
ization of the league in May, 1942, 
and the election of Mrs. Snow as 
president. 


Ambitious Start Blocked by War 


During that Summer a _ small 
mountain of correspondence was 
raised. Letters from conductors 
and composers as well as orchestra 
managers brought suggestions for 
shaping a program. They also re- 
vealed a challenging conception of 
the league as something that could 
solve all problems, meet all needs. 

“When do we meet?” was re- 
peatedly asked and an attempt was 
made to organize districts under 
the league. This was foiled by the 
progress of war and travel re- 
strictions which became a major 
problem with the orchestras. 

A stay-at-home program was in- 
dicated. It was decided to use the 


small income derived from member- 
ship fees, set low to accomodate 
the smalleest orchestra with the 
smallest income, on printing and 
postage and the publication of an 
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inter-orchestra bulletin. The bul- 
letin, first issued in October, 1942, 
carries news of interest to the sym- 
phony orchestra field. 

Through a continuous rise in 
correspondence following each issue 
of the bulletin, each mention of the 
league in newspapers and maga- 
zines, much has been discovered 
about a practically unexplored 
field: the 66 to 75 percent of the 
orchestras who never answer 
lengthy questionnaires and therefore 
have contributed no data to their 
investigators. 


Survey of Material Needed 


What has been uncovered indi- 
cates that one more survey of this 
field is an important work for the 
league. The orchestras, centers of 
community musical life, often fly 
blind so far as complete knowledge 
of musical resources in the area 
served is concerned. For their 
benefit and the cultural growth of 
the nation, a summing up of what 
we have to work with and how it 
might best be used is something to 
be desired. 

It would show much talent 
wasted, for major and minor or- 
chestras combined do not begin to 
absorb the musicians developed in 
some 30,000 orchestras in our 
schools and colleges. It would 
show that scarcely an American 
conductor lives from his conduct- 
ing but teaches to eat, and that 
dozens of them with hundreds of 
talented players, live on scraps from 
the table of the big city music 
world. 

There are reasons why a league 
survey might be more successful 
than any heretofore attempted. The 
league belongs to the orchestras, is 


Orchestras Unite in Common Cause 


not just another stranger asking 
questions; and league representa- 
tives, after districts are organized, 
could make personal visits to the 
silent orchestras after letters and 
questionnaires had failed. 

While orchestra builders concede 
that mapping of all resources would 
make for a better distribution of 
musical wealth, the survey has been 
more often urged by leaders in 
other musical fields. 

What the orchestras are advocat- 
ing as projects for the league to 
start now and give final shape when 
representatives can meet for dis- 
cussion, is the establishment of a 
library, an artists’ bureau and ex- 
pansion of the bulletin. 

The library was proposed first at 
the organization meeting of the 
league as a step towards making it 
easier to play the works of native 
composer. These are largely in 
manuscript and because it is hard 
to locate them, difficult to read and 
sometimes to play them, they re- 
quire more extra work than a con- 
ductor and manager combined can 
often do. 

Older orchestras would donate 
or lend-lease scores from _ the 
standard repertoire it was thought. 
Transportation costs would be 
charged and perhaps a_ special 
library fee to cover purchase of 
new scores. When any appreciable 
number of manuscript scores ap- 
pear, both conductors and com- 
posers urge that a librarian-copyist 
be put in charge. 

The scores would be made legible 
then, and data accumulated on in- 
strumentation, difficulties encount- 
ered, audience reaction and other 
items which would be of assistance 
to conductors in selecting material 
for programs from the works of all 
composers. 


Artists’ Bureau Projected 


The proposed artists’ bureau 
would serve as an information cen- 
ter so far as artists under profes- 
sional management are concerned. 
Help could be given orchestras in 












securing the most for their money 
in soloists’ services and again tips 
on box office appeal and difficulties 
encountered would aid program 
building. 

The most valuable service such a 
bureau might render would be to 
handle the promotion, and man- 
agement where needed, of the 
young soloists and conductors grow- 
ing up in the land, and the mature 
artists who occasionally appear 
with orchestras but do not make 
concert-giving their vocation. 

Fees are nominal usually, ex- 
perience and an outlet for creative 
expression being more important 
to the lesser known musicians. They 
need the orchestras; the orchestras 
need them. Once launched, young 
aspirants could be introduced to 
other communities and promoted as 
are the great stars of the music 
world, all of them beginners once. 

Confidential information gath- 
ered in this field would also help 
orchestras to choose soloists, and 
conductors to give inexperienced 
musicians the sympathetic handling 
which makes for a_ creditable ap- 
pearance. 

Although the league would not be 
in the management business but 
would work with all artists’ agents, 
fees would be charged for services 
and engagements secured through 
the bureau which could become a 
self-sustaining unit. 

Both commercial and private in- 
terests concerned with the develop- 
ment of our musical resources, in- 
cluding American composition and 
wider opportunities for American 
musicians, will be invited to share 
in the league program through 
many services as well as the more 
obvious aid obtained through pa- 
tron membership and gifts. 

To house the library and bureau 
and act as an information center 
and meeting place, the league needs 
a headquarters. New York City, 
the chief musical merchandise mart, 
seems the logical location. 
Objectors claim that too many 
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Baggage-master Sam Gold Gives Leopold Busch (Violinist) the 
Bum's Rush Before He Got His “New Order" Completely Estab- 
lished. At the Piano in the Background Is Adolf Schuller (Violin) 
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Violinist Leopold Busch Goes Through @ 
Toscanini Rehearsal at the Luncheon for 
Members of the Westminster Choir 
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By JoHN K. SHERMAN 


MERICAN symphony orches- 
A tras, never wholly self-sup- 
porting, are showing a 
steady year-by-year increase in 
earned income, reflecting mounting 
public interest and attendance in 
fine music the country over. 

This is one of the major phe- 
nomena noted by 16 orchestra man- 
agers who have formed an unoffi- 
cial and informed organization that 
meets once a year to pool ideas and 
experience. Last meeting of the 
group, attended by 15 of the 16 
members, was held in Minneapolis 
in September, and the next con- 
ference will be in Boston in May. 

The trend toward greater box- 
office support in recent years had 
eased, in many cities, the subsidy 
problem—biggest headache of sym- 
phony managers. As more and 
more people interest themselves in 
symphonic music to the extent of 
buying tickets, the guaranty “nut” 
decreases in proportion, so that to- 
day a considerable number of sym- 
phonic organizations are receiving 
the greater portion of their income 
via ticket sales. 

The orchestras in populous cen- 
ters—such as the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, the Boston and the 
Chicago Symphonies—are so situ- 
ated that their box-office intake 
represents a large percentage (up 
to 80 per cent) of their budgets. 
But even in smaller outlying com- 
munities, satisfactory progress is 
being made in that direction. 

The case of the Minneapolis 
Symphony orchestra is a good ex- 
ample. Back in the middle ’30s the 
ratio as between guaranty fund and 
ticket sale was 62 to 38 per cent. 
In the early ’40s that proportion 
was the other way around—55 per 
cent of the total budget was sup- 
plied by ticket buyers, 45 per cent 
by guaranty fund contributors. 

“It works this way,” says Ar- 
thur J. Gaines, manager of the 


Minneapolis orchestra and “dean,” 
in years of service, of the man- 
agers’ group. “As you increase 
support from the public, your stand- 
ards are raised, your ticket sales 
prosper, your earned income goes 
up and your contribution fund goes 
down. Public support and en- 
thusiasm breeds more of the same. 
Broaden the base of interest and 
you lessen the problem of sub- 
sidy.” 


Ideal Is Self Sufficiency 


The ideal—still far off—is that 
of complete financial  self-suffi- 
ciency. The managers all dream 
of the day when their orchestras 
will represent full-time, year-round 
work for their members, when 
musicians can earn a decent liveli- 
hood in the one job without the 
necessity of jobbjng and shopping 
around for outside work. 

Theoretically, an orchestra giv- 
ing six concerts a week, getting 
good prices for seats and maximum 
attendance, might make ends meet 
without calling for money gifts 
from wealthy patrons. But that 
would imply, the managers point 
out, a high degree of concert ab- 
sorption by the public, more re- 
hearsal time than present schedules 
allow, and other conditions which 
do not yet exist. 

A severe problem, if a tempo- 
rary one, is the inroads selective 
service is making into symphonies’ 
personnel. Six months ago, 20 per 
cent—or 218 out of the 1,125 musi- 
cians playing in the major sym- 
phony orchestras—had been called 
by the draft, and today the pro- 
portion is considerably higher. 

The managers are asking for no 
special privileges in this situation, 
and intend to ask for none. 

“Two years ago we threshed out 
this question thoroughly,” said Mr. 
Gaines. “We all agreed that un- 
der no circumstances would we try 
to interfere with the universal duty 
of defending one’s country in time 
of war. The only exception we 
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National Organization Meets 


Informally to Discuss 
Problems of Major Orchestras 








allow ourselves is that of asking 
for leniency in the matter of de- 
ferments of men who might be 
called in the middle of a season, so 
that they might fulfill their con- 
tracts.” 


Women Gain Greater Foothold 

The situation has resulted in an 
increase in the number of women 
musicians in orchestra personnel— 
a change about which orchestra 
managers profess no prejudice. 
Some of the older of the men musi- 
cians are finding their way back 
into the symphony ranks. 

The symphony managers’ organ- 
ization is more or less a “talking 
club.” It takes no official action, 
inasmuch as policy is largely in the 
hands of boards back home, and it 
passes no resolutions. It gets to- 
gether regularly for the plain pur- 
pose of comparing notes and find- 
ing out how its members lick prob- 
lems in their own cities. 

One member may have evolved 
an effective ticket-selling plan; an- 
other may have developed a suc- 
cessful scheme for raising guaranty 
funds; still another has worked out 
promotional ideas that have had 
good results. 

These things are freely dis- 
cussed and passed around without 
too much reliance on Roberts Rules 
of Order. The presiding officer 
and host of each meeting is the 
manager in whose city the meet- 
ing takes place. All the members 
feel that the conferences have con- 
crete benefits for all, and help to 
systematize a highly specialized 
type of activity. 

“One of the principal benefits,” 
says Gaines, “is the opportunity for 
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Violinist William Dembinsky Makes His Debut as a Prodigy Supported by 
Violinist Louis Fishzohn (Back to Camera), Violist George Morgulis and 
Cellist Ralph Oxman 


younger members of attending what 
amounts to a ‘university’ of orches- 
tral managers, where those with 
less experience can absorb and put 
to use the experience of the older 
ones. 

“As time goes on, I am more 
and more impressed by the sad fact 
that symphony managers, as a spe- 
cialized profession, are not self- 
perpetuating. Our business has 
many technical angles, many com- 
plex problems, that are learned only 
by meeting them and handling 
them. Most of us have no assistants 
or apprentices who are ‘growing up 
in the business’ and can carry on 
when we go. 


“The death in December of 
Henry Voegeli, manager of the 
Chicago orchestra, throws that 


whole problem in bold relief. Chi- 
cago is at a loss to fill the position 
that he filled so well. 

“When a symphony orchestra is 
first organized, it probably can be 
handled by a committee of hard- 
working amateurs. But as an or- 
chestra begins to take its place in 
the community and assumes pres- 
tige and importance, committee 
management—often on a_ social, 
voluntary basis—simply will not 
work out. Amateurs don’t know 
what to do. They may waste time, 
money and effort on schemes which 
professional managers attempted 20 
years ago and rejected. 


Specialists Needed as Managers 


“Symphony orchestras today need 
specialists in orchestral manage- 
ment, and that is why some kind 
of apprentice system should be in- 
stituted in every symphony office. 
We intend to go into this problem 
at some length when we meet in 
May.” 

As for future trends, symphony 
managers don’t contemplate much 
increase in the size of symphony 
orchestra personnels, except in 
cases where the number of musi- 
cians is below the normal quota. 
Opera in conjunction with sym- 
phony concert schedules has not 
proved too successful, and it tends 
to hybridize what the symphony or- 
chestra offers and increase its prob- 
lems manyfold. 

Members of the symphony man- 
agers’ group include C. C. Cappel, 
Baltimore; George E. Judd, Bos- 
tton; the late Henry E. Voegeli, 
Chicago (whose successor has not 
been chosen); J. M. O’Kane, Cin- 
cinnati; C. J. Vosburgh, Cleve- 
land; Howard Harrington, Indian- 
apolis; Mrs. L. A. Irish, Los An- 
geles; Arthur Judson, New York; 
Edward Specter, Pittsburgh; Ar- 
thur M. See, Rochester; Howard 
K. Skinner, San Francisco; Wil- 
liam Zalken, St. Louis; J. E. 
Mutch, Washington; Ruth C. Seu- 
fert, Kansas City; Arthur J. 
Gaines, Minneapolis; and Harl 
McDonald, Philadelphia. 
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Music—Potent Weapon of the United Nations 


Wide World 


A General View of the Auditorium at the 
Inauguration of the Season in the State 
Academic Grand Opera Theatre, in Moscow, 
in September, 1943. The Russians Did Not 
Give Up Their Opera and Ballet Even When 
the Nazis Were at the Approaches to the City 


Soviet Union 


(Continued from page 9) 


story of the Poltava girl, Galya, put to death 
by the Germans, which calls out for vengeance. 

The Moscow ensemble is preparing a cycle 
of songs on the subject “The Russian Soldier 
and Song”. This form of program is easily 
understood, offers variety and has proved very 
popular. 

During the Winter season many ensembles 
have acquired considerable experience in work- 
ing in brigades, achieving success both in small 
concert’ groups and in performances of the full 
ensemble. Concerts given in the open air admit 


the inclusion of larger forms in the repertory « 


—scenes from such heroic musical works as. 
for example, Glinka’s “Ivan Susanin” and 
others. 

The U. S. S. R. Red Banner Ensemble of 
Red Army Song and Dance has left Moscow 
for a tour of the units of the Moscow Military 
Areas. During the war the ensemble has so 
far given 1,200 concerts at the front and in the 
interior of the country. Of the songs included 
in their repertory, 113 have been written in the 
last 18 months. Among them is the chorus, 
“A Poem of the Ukraine”, written by Alexan- 
droff, winner of a Stalin Prize and art director 
and conductor of the ensemble. 

This year marked the 15th anniversary of the 
founding of the ensemble. During this period 
it has given 5,000 concerts. Its repertory is 
being constantly augmented by new Russian 
folk songs, excerpts from operas by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Borodin and Shaporin and works 
by other composers. 

A Red Army Ensemble made up of men and 
officers of the army was established on the 
Kalinin front a year ago. This ensemble makes 
frequent appearances before the soldiers at the 
forward lines. When things begin to get hot, 
the members of the ensemble—singers, dancers, 
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musicians—go into battle together with their 
soldier audiences. 

The ensemble is tremendously popular with 
the men at the front. During its first year it 
has given more than 600 concerts. 

The ensemble of the Red Army Song and 
Dance at the Red Army Club of the X Army 
Unit recently celebrated its first anniversary. 
During this time it has given 380 concerts, 
most of which were held in army units and 
at advanced positions. These concerts are 
highly popular among the officers and men. 
Particular favorites are the jazz orchestra and 
chorus directed by Captain Donetsky. The 
ensemble numbers many singers, dancers, musi- 
cians and acrobats among its members. 

The Song and Dance Ensemble of the Cen- 
tral Club of NKVD (the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Home Affairs of the USSR) has 
resumed its activities in Moscow with perform- 
ances of its program, “Native Land”. 


Serving the Leningrad Front 


The NKVD Ensemble has lately returned 
from the Leningrad front where it gave 178 
concerts during its two months tour. An order 
issued by the command of the Front contained 
a vote of gratitude to the members of the 
ensemble. After finishing preparations on a 
new program, the ensemble plans to make an- 
other tour of army units. 

From the very first days of the war, Uzbe- 
kistan has been regularly sending its finest 
masters of art to serve the men at the front. 
These include readers, singers, instrumentalists, 
and ballet dancers. 

A concert brigade, consisting of artists from 
the Tashkent Philharmonic, Tashkent Opera 
Theater and the Leningrad Conservatory now 
in Tashkent, has returned from a six-months’ 
stay at the front. The brigade gave over 400 
concerts. A string orchestra provided the ac- 
companiment for these performances. In a 
special order, the command noted the very suc- 
cessful work of the brigade and expressed 
thanks to all its members. 

At the present time another concert brigade 
of Uzbek artists is at the front and has brought 
1,000 gift packages to the men and officers. In 
the past year more than 100 concert brigades 
of Uzbek masters of art have visited the vari- 
ous war fronts. 


China 
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China today. Everywhere you go in China 
today, you will find that thousands of soldiers 
and civilians ‘are singing together. Mass sing- 
ing and fighting are inseparable in China to- 
day. 

The Chinese today are not only fighting; we 
are also singing, and a fighting and singing 
people can never be conquered. 

The music of old China is weak and wailing ; 
the music of new China is strong and militant. 
The music of old China is individualistic; the 
music of New China is collective. Through 
the change in Chinese music, you will find the 
change of the Chinese people. 

The Chinese people have long suffered under 
the oppression of the feudalistic landlords, 
warlords, and imperialistic nations. We thought 
all our sufferings were due to our fate, thus our 
music was weak and lamenting. We lived a 
very individualistic life, and thus for thousands 
of years, we had no community singing or sym- 
phonic music. 

In 1931, the Japanese invaded Manchuria. It 
was a shock to China just as the Pearl Harbor 
incident was a shock to Amerita. .The Chinese 
youth realized that someday China must fight 
Japan, and in order to do so, the 450,000,000 
Chinese people must be awakened and mobil- 
ized. They went to villages and factories to 
speak to the people, shouting, “Japan has in- 


vaded Manchuria, the Chinese people must 
wake up from their complacency and be ready 
to fight these invaders”. Among these young 
workers of national liberation was a young 
Chinese musician by the name of Nieh Erh. 
He began to write rousing songs for the peo- 
ple, and soon they became very popular songs. 

But in 1935, Nieh Erh was murdered by the 
Japanese, and so I, as one of his close friends, 
took up his torch and continued his work by 
starting a mass singing movement in China. 
I fully realized that the people must give up 
their individualistic way of living, and I also 
remembered that once I saw on the cover of 
an American songbook: “Music Unites Peo- 
ple”, and that is how I got the idea. 

The mass singing movement started in China 
with a small group of 60 people in the Shang- 
hai Y.M.C.A., in the winter of 1935; but in 
the spring of 1936, it became a group of 1,000, 
and then it spread like wild-fire. Very soon, 
even the people in Tibet were singing these 
patriotic songs in mass. Villages and cities 
organize their own mass singing groups. Mem- 
bers of these groups not only learn how to 
sing, but they also teach others to sing. From 
person to person, from mouth to mouth, the 
mass singing movement spread all over China. 

In 1937, the war of resistance against Japan 
broke out, and Gen. Chiang Kai-shek ordered 
myself and all the song leaders to join the 
Army and teach the soldiers to sing, and now 
the Chinese army is a singing army. More 
than 1,000 songs have been written by the 
Chinese musicians to be used by the people in 
this war. 

By now I think that you will like to know 
what types of songs we sing. The first type is, 
of course, the Chinese folk songs. Their tunes 
are rich and beautiful; but their words are not 
suitable for our use, so our musicians just 
change the words to meet the war purpose, thus 
“pouring new wine into old bottles”. 

The second type is the combination of Chin- 
ese and Occidental music. I personally feel 
that there is a great future for this combina- 
tion. One of the best is “Work As One”, 
which the Chinese people sang when they built 
the Burma Road. 


WORK AS ONE 


Let us work as one. Our boys are fighting at 
the front. 
Let us help them from the rear, 
We will finish this road, we will dig this trench, 
We will do everything to win this war. 
What we have is nothing but sweat and blood, 
So let us stick together and work and fight 
Till all the Japanese invaders are driven away 
from China. 


Incidentally, “Work As One” has been adapt- 
ed by Morton Gould as a symphonic piece 
called “March of New China”. I heard it over 
the radio, and I am quite pleased with his ex- 
cellent work. 

The most, popular song in China today is a 
marching song called “The March of the Vol- 
unteers” or better known in this country as 
“Cheelai”. It begins with “Cheelai”, which 
means “Arise”, and it ends with “Chien 
Ching”, which means “March On”. 


CHEELAI 


Arise! You who refuse to be bond slaves! 
Let’s stand up and fight for liberty and true 
democracy. 
All our world is facing the chains of the ty- 
rants, 
Everyone who works for freedom now is cry- 
ing : 
Arise! Arise! Arise! 
All of us with one heart, 
With the torch of freedom, March on! 
With the torch of freedom, March on, march 
on, march on and on! 


And the Chinese people are still marching on 
to victory and to a free, democratic New China. 
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Opera Guild Girded for War Service 


Diversified Activities, from Victory 


Rallies to Collection of Instruments 


for Armed Forces, Meets Today’s Challenge 


By Mary ELLs PELTz 


mobilizing the resources of sev- 

eral thousand citizens must not 
only revaluate its contribution to 
the community, but study the means 
of expanding its program to meet 
the needs of the emergency. The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, which 
was founded in 1935 by Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont to broaden and extend 
the appreciation of opera and to 
support the activities of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has met 
this wartime challenge with a keen 
awareness of the issues at stake. 

Never before, believes the Guild, 
has the defense of a great cultural 
institution like the Metropolitan 
Opera been more urgent. Letters 
constantly received from the armed 
forces emphasize the duties of the 
home front. “You are working for 
the same things we are fighting 
for,” they say. “If you preserve 
them through the hazards of war- 
time—we shall not have fought in 
vain”. 

Accordingly this Winter the 
Opera Guild has mobilized its local 
organizations in some 30 communi- 
ties near New York City as well as 
its city membership and large na- 
tion-wide membership of radio 
listeners in support of the Metro- 
politan Opera Fund. Guild mem- 
bers are endeavoring to raise one- 
third of the goal of $300,000, which 
has been set to tide the Metropoli- 
tan over the present emergency 
caused by the delay of the allevia- 
tion from the real estate taxes and 
the wartime curtailment of the 
Spring Tour. Through a system of 
gold cards, every Guild member has 
been asked to serve as a worker for 
the Fund and the results thus. far 
have been most encouraging. 


New Activities 


Meanwhile three new channels of 
activity have been explored in an- 
other direction, although by no 
means conflicting in purpose. To 
meet the needs of service men and 
women, the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild has first of all provided the 
means to get them into the Opera 
House for actual performances. 
Each Wednesday night the entire 
Guild box of 56 seats is turned over 
to the representatives of some 24 
service clubs, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of various Guild members, 
who also act as hosts and hostesses 
and even provide coffee and cakes 
during the intermissions. The let- 
ters which come to Guild headquar- 
ters every week testify to the de- 
light which lonely men and women 
on leave feel in this taste of opera: 
one evening of beauty in months of 
stark army or navy service. When- 
ever an opportunity is found to set 
aside other seats in the theater for 
service men—not an easy matter in 
a season of sold-out houses — the 
Guild makes haste to purchase them 
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through its United Forces Opera 
Fund, which has been generously 
supported by The New York Com- 
munity Trust. 

A recent addition to the Fund has 
come in through the sale of blotters, 
decorated with samples of the old 
gold curtains which hung at the 
Metropolitan from 1905 to 1940, 
and which have now been cut in the 
shape of a diamond to symbolize the 
60th anniversary Jubilee Year of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The collection of musical instru- 
ments for distribution by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in army and navy 
hospitals in the North Atlantic area 
has been enthusiastically undertaken 
by the Opera Guild as a most needed 
wartime service. It has been esti- 
mated that the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments has been reduced 
by 75 per cent by wartime restric- 
tions. The Opera Guild has there- 
fore stressed the usefulness of old 
instruments, which it has recondi- 
tioned and then supplied as specific 
requests were made by Red Cross 
Field Directors. 


Instruments for Service 


As these words are written, the 
Opera Guild is approaching the fig- 
ure of 1,000 instruments, turned in 
by its members and other friends 
from the general public. Although 
it was announced that any instru- 
ment that could make music would 
be accepted, the standard has been 
surprisingly high, and many heir- 
looms and cherished treasures have 
been taken from safe deposit vaults 
and offered to the Opera Guild. 
Brass instruments and drums are in 
urgent demand, with especial em- 
phasis on cornets, trumpets, saxo- 
phones and also clarinets and flutes. 
Such humbler instruments as the 
kazoo and tonette, ocarina and re- 
corder, however, are also often re- 
quested. A special fund, to which 
the Community Trust has also 
donated most generously, has been 
raised to put the instruments in 
good repair, and their fine condition 
has been gratefully noted by the 
Red Cross authorities. 

A third war activity of the Opera 
Guild is the purchase of operatic 
recordings for army camps and 
naval stations as well as warships. 
Distribution is carried on by the 
Armed Forces Master Records, 
Inc., which keeps in close touch 
with the tastes of the men and at 
the same time recognizes the de- 
sires of Guild donors to “send their 
favorite voice to war”. 

The challenge of wartime is also 
met by The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild in its responsibility toward 
the intermission features of the Sat- 
urday afternoon opera broadcasts. 
Last season the Opera Victory 
Rally made history in providing a 
vehicle for the voices of representa- 
tives of the United Nations. This 
year the theme of the program is 
“The Road to Lasting Peace” and 
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Young Patrons of a Special Children's Performance of “Mignon” Add to the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild's Collection of Instruments for Men in the Armed 
Forces. Receiving the Gifts with Hearty Thanks Are (from the Left) Ezio Pinza, 


Patrice Munsel, James Melton, Risé Stevens and Donald Dame. 


Lucrezia Bori 


Looks On 


a variety of distinguished speakers 
have brought enlightening comment 
to the topic. The program was 
initiated at the first broadcast by 
Elmer Davis. The next week Dr. 
Jan Masaryk spoke on “The Ag- 
gressor Nations and Lasting Peace”’. 
Dean Acheson discussed the rela- 
tion of Rehabilitation to Lasting 
Peace; Richard Law talked of the 
function of the United Nations; 
Wendell Willkie considered the at- 
titude of the people; L. B. Pearson 
the part played by food; C. F. 
Hambro the responsibility of the 
Four Great Powers; Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang the situation in the Far 
East, while Senator Kilgore chose 
as his title “Human Rights and 
Lasting Peace”. 

The seriousness and significance 
of these addresses have been gen- 
erally recognized by both press and 
public, even though they have been 
set midway in a musical program 
generally characterized as_ enter- 
tainment. The speakers themselves 
have been quick to appreciate the 
opportunities of a nation-wide 
hookup and the high cultural stand- 
ard of the opera radio audience. 
The Opera Guild feels that the 
Texas Company, which sponsors 
the broadcasts, has played a real 
part in laying the foundations of 
lasting peace through making the 
time available each week toward 
such a lofty end. 

The Opera Guild’s other radio 
activity is its Tuesday night pro- 
gram, Metropolitan Opera, U. S. A., 
which is broadcast over the Blue 
Network from 7:30 to 8:00 EST 
and rebroadcast over WJZ for the 
metropolitan area from 11:30 to 12 
midnight. The program serves as 
a half-way point between the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, on which are heard the young 
candidates for appointment to the 
Opera Company, and the Saturday 
broadcasts, where the full-fledged 
artists are presented. Metropolitan 


Opera, U. S. A., provides a means 
for the younger members of the 
company, many of whom are for 
the moment entrusted with second- 
ary roles in opera, to spread their 
wings and undertake leading arias 
with the accompaniment of a con- 
cert orchestra, for the approval and 
judgment of an audience in at least 
15 states where the program is 
heard. 
School Affiliation 

If the post-war generation is to 
take its share in maintaining the 
cultural standards of the country, it 
must not be overlooked during the 
susceptible years 6f adolescence. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild has 
thus continued to develop its affilia- 
tion with the public, private and 
parochial schools of New York 
City, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Long Island and Westchester. This 
season two performances of “Mig- 
non” are being offered to students 
of high school age at prices ranging 
from 35 cents to $2.00. In spite of 
the difficulties of transportation 
these Junior Performances have 
more than repaid the investment in 
money and effort, and the Guild is 
proud to have sponsored already 18 
matinees in eight years. When 
3,500 young people can bring such 
an alert and well prepared reaction 
to the music of grand opera, it 
bodes well for the development of 
public taste in the future. 

Four more children’s books have 
been prepared under the super- 
vision of the Opera Guild and writ- 
ten by Robert Lawrence on the 
operas “Faust”, “Boris Godunoff”, 
“The Magic Flute” and “The Bar- 
tered Bride”, bringing the total 
number of Guild junior publications 
to 13. 

Another new volume for which 
the Opera Guild is completely re- 
sponsible is a series of intimate 
sketches on the personalities of the 
present company, entitled “Spot- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Opera Guild Girded for War Service 


Diversified Activities, from Victory 
Rallies to Collection of Instruments 


for Armed Forces, Meets Today’s Challenge 


By Mary ELLs PELTz 


N wartime any organization 
| mobilizing the resources of sev- 

eral thousand citizens must not 
only revaluate its contribution to 
the community, but study the means 
of expanding its program to meet 
the needs of the emergency. The 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, which 
was founded in 1935 by Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont to broaden and extend 
the appreciation of opera and to 
support the activities of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, has met 
this wartime challenge with a keen 
awareness of the issues at stake. 

Never before, believes the Guild, 
has the defense of a great cultural 
institution like the Metropolitan 
Opera been more urgent. Letters 
constantly received from the armed 
forces emphasize the duties of the 
home front. “You are working for 
the same things we are fighting 
for,” they say. “If you preserve 
them through the hazards of war- 
time—we shall not have fought in 
vain”. 

Accordingly this Winter the 
Opera Guild has mobilized its local 
organizations in some 30 communi- 
ties near New York City as well as 
its city membership and large na- 
tion-wide membership of radio 
listeners in support of the Metro- 
politan Opera Fund. Guild mem- 
bers are endeavoring to raise one- 
third of the goal of $300,000, which 
has been set to tide the Metropoli- 
tan over the present emergency 
caused by the delay of the allevia- 
tion from the real estate taxes and 
the wartime curtailment of the 
Spring Tour. Through a system of 
gold cards, every Guild member has 
been asked to serve as a worker for 
the Fund and the results thus. far 
have been most encouraging. 


New Activities 


Meanwhile three new channels of 
activity have been explored in an- 
other direction, although by no 
means conflicting in purpose. To 
meet the needs of service men and 
women, the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild has first of all provided the 
means to get them into the Opera 
House for actual performances. 
Each Wednesday night the entire 
Guild box of 56 seats is turned over 
to the representatives of some 24 
service clubs, thanks to the gen- 
erosity of various Guild members, 
who also act as hosts and hostesses 
and even provide coffee and cakes 
during the intermissions. The let- 
ters which come to Guild headquar- 
ters every week testify to the de- 
light which lonely men and women 
on leave feel in this taste of opera: 
one evening of beauty in months of 
stark army or navy service. When- 
ever an opportunity is found to set 
aside other seats in the theater for 
service men—not an easy matter in 
a season of sold-out houses — the 
Guild makes haste to purchase them 
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through its United Forces Opera 
Fund, which has been generously 
supported by The New York Com- 
munity Trust. 

A recent addition to the Fund has 
come in through the sale of blotters, 
decorated with samples of the old 
gold curtains which hung at the 
Metropolitan from 1905 to 1940, 
and which have now been cut in the 
shape of a diamond to symbolize the 
60th anniversary Jubilee Year of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

The collection of musical instru- 
ments for distribution by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in army and navy 
hospitals in the North Atlantic area 
has been enthusiastically undertaken 
by the Opera Guild as a most needed 
wartime service. It has been esti- 
mated that the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments has been reduced 
by 75 per cent by wartime restric- 
tions. The Opera Guild has there- 
fore stressed the usefulness of old 
instruments, which it has recondi- 
tioned and then supplied as specific 
requests were made by Red Cross 
Field Directors. 


Instruments for Service 


As these words are written, the 
Opera Guild is approaching the fig- 
ure of 1,000 instruments, turned in 
by its members and other friends 
from the general public. Although 
it was announced that any instru- 
ment that could make music would 
be accepted, the standard has been 
surprisingly high, and many heir- 
looms and cherished treasures have 
been taken from safe deposit vaults 
and offered to the Opera Guild. 
Brass instruments and drums are in 
urgent demand, with especial em- 
phasis on cornets, trumpets, saxo- 
phones and also clarinets and flutes. 
Such humbler instruments as the 
kazoo and tonette, ocarina and re- 
corder, however, are also often re- 
quested. A special fund, to which 
the Community Trust has also 
donated most generously, has been 
raised to put the instruments in 
good repair, and their fine condition 
has been gratefully noted by the 
Red Cross authorities. 

A third war activity of the Opera 
Guild is the purchase of operatic 
recordings for army camps and 
naval statiodns as well as warships. 
Distribution is carried on by the 
Armed Forces Master Records, 
Inc., which keeps in close touch 
with the tastes of the men and at 
the same time recognizes the de- 
sires of Guild donors to “send their 
favorite voice to war”. 

The challenge of wartime is also 
met by The Metropolitan Opera 
Guild in its responsibility toward 
the intermission features of the Sat- 
urday afternoon opera broadcasts. 
Last season the Opera Victory 
Rally made history in providing a 
vehicle for the voices of representa- 
tives of the United Nations. This 
year the theme of the program is 
“The Road to Lasting Peace” and 
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a variety of distinguished speakers 
have brought enlightening comment 
to the topic. The program was 
initiated at the first broadcast by 
Elmer Davis. The next week Dr. 
Jan Masaryk spoke on “The Ag- 
gressor Nations and Lasting Peace”’. 
Dean Acheson discussed the rela- 
tion of Rehabilitation to Lasting 
Peace; Richard Law talked of the 
function of the United Nations; 
Wendell Willkie considered the at- 
titude of the people; L. B. Pearson 
the part played by food; C. F. 
Hambro the responsibility of the 
Four Great Powers; Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang the situation in the Far 
East, while Senator Kilgore chose 
as his title “Human Rights and 
Lasting Peace”. 

The seriousness and significance 
of these addresses have been gen- 
erally recognized by both press and 
public, even though they have been 
set midway in a musical program 
generally characterized as_ enter- 
tainment. The speakers themselves 
have been quick to appreciate the 
opportunities of a nation-wide 
hookup and the high cultural stand- 
ard of the opera radio audience. 
The Opera Guild feels that the 
Texas Company, which sponsors 
the broadcasts, has played a real 
part in laying the foundations of 
lasting peace through making the 
time available each week toward 
such a lofty end. 

The Opera Guild’s other radio 
activity is its Tuesday night pro- 
gram, Metropolitan Opera, U.S. A., 
which is broadcast over the Blue 
Network from 7:30 to 8:00 EST 
and rebroadcast over WJZ for the 
metropolitan area from 11:30 to 12 
midnight. The program serves as 
a half-way point between the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Auditions of the 
Air, on which are heard the young 
candidates for appointment to the 
Opera Company, and the Saturday 
broadcasts, where the full-fledged 
artists are presented. Metropolitan 


Opera, U. S. A., provides a means 
for the younger members of the 
company, many of whom are for 
the moment entrusted with second- 
ary roles in opera, to spread their 
wings and undertake leading arias 
with the accompaniment of a con- 
cert orchestra, for the approval and 
judgment of an audience in at least 
15 states where the program is 
heard. 
School Affiliation 

If the post-war generation is to 
take its share in maintaining the 
cultural standards of the country, it 
must not be overlooked during the 
susceptible years Of adolescence. 
The Metropolitan Opera Guild has 
thus continued to develop its affilia- 
tion with the public, private and 
parochial schools of New York 
City, New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Long Island and Westchester. This 
season two performances of “Mig- 
non” are being offered to students 
of high school age at prices ranging 
from 35 cents to $2.00. In spite of 
the difficulties of transportation 
these Junior Performances have 
more than repaid the investment in 
money and effort, and the Guild is 
proud to have sponsored already 18 
matinees in eight years. When 
3,500 young people can bring such 
an alert and well prepared reaction 
to the music of grand opera, it 
bodes well for the development of 
public taste in the future. 

Four more children’s books have 
been prepared under the super- 
vision of the Opera Guild and writ- 
ten by Robert Lawrence on the 
operas “Faust”, “Boris Godunoff”, 
“The Magic Flute” and “The Bar- 
tered Bride”, bringing the total 
number of Guild junior publications 
to 13. 

Another new volume for which 
the Opera Guild is completely re- 
sponsible is a series of intimate 
sketches on the personalities of the 
present company, entitled “Spot- 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Autumn. The Baltimore season will 
continue to run concurrently with 
the Philadelphia series. 


Philadelphia Opera Tour 


HE Philadelphia Opera Com- 

pany, now in the final weeks of 
its sixth and busiest season, is com- 
pleting a schedule of 100 perform- 
ances, largely on tours booked by 
S. Hurok and National Concerts 
and Artists. Founded in 1938 by 
David Hocker, present general man- 
ager, and Sylvan Levin, who until 
his resignation late in January was 
artistic director and principal con- 
ductor, the organization states as its 
policies: opera in understandable, 
contemporary English; casts of 
young American artists, chosen for 
attractive appearances as well as 
vocal qualifications; emphasis on 
staging and theatrical effectiveness 
equally with musical elements ; stress 
on ensemble rather than “stars” and 
productions with appeal to general 
American audiences. 

1943-1944 will see a great ex- 
tension of the company’s engage- 
ments. The season’s initial tours in 
October and November embodied 
a week in Canada and in cities in 
New England, New York, the 
middle West and Pennsylvania, the 
repertory comprising “Carmen”, 
“The Bat” and “The Barber of 
Seville”. These works and “Faust”, 
“Tosca” and “Iolanthe”, (the last 
two, new productions) constituted 
the repertory for a Philadelphia fort- 
night at the Erlanger Theatre. 


The tour which the company is 
currently fulfilling started Jan. 6 in 
western Pennsylvania with 60 other 
performances to follow in over 20 
States and Canada. 


According to schedule, the tour 
will end at Hampton, Va., on 
March 10. The road operas are 
“The Bat” and “Carmen”. 

The roster of principal singers 





Salvatore Baccaloni as Don Pasquale 
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Opera Companies Expand Their Tours 








A Scene from the Philadelphia Opera Company Production of Bizet's "Carmen" 


names: Helena Bliss, Brenda Miller, 
Jane Cozzens, Marie Montain, 
Camille Fischelli, sopranos; Alice 
Howland and Betty Baker, mezzo- 
sopranos; Jean Handzlik, contralto ; 
Joseph Laderoute, Gilbert Russell, 
Robert Stuart, John Scott, tenors; 
John DeSurra, Floyd Worthington, 
Charles Dubin, Ludlow White, bari- 
tones; Michael French and Seymour 
Penzner, basses. The company car- 
ries its own choral ensemble and 
orchestra as well as scenery and 
props. Ezra Rachlin, nominally as- 
sociate conductor, has been lead- 
ing the performances since Levin’s 
departure. Other members of the 
staff are Robert Ross, stage direc- 
tor; John Harvey, production man- 
ager and scenic designer; Cornelia 
Linfield and Seymour Lipkin, pian- 
ists and coaches; Helen Stevenson 
West, costume designer. 

Henry E. Gerstley, business ex- 
ecutive and patron of music is 
president of the company and Mrs. 
Efrem Zimbalist, president of the 
Curtis Institute of Music, is chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

Many of the tour performances 
are booked in connection with com- 
munity concert courses and large 
audiences have been the rule. Many 
cities played this year have re- 
quested return engagements, and 
there is the possibility of a sub- 
stantial series in Canadian cities. 


Baccaloni Travels Again 


‘6 Y mission in life is to make 
audiences happy—and I en- 
joy doing it.” So says Salvatore 
Baccaloni, basso buffo and envoy 
extraordinary to mirth. 


For the past four years he has 
been doing just this—not only at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, but 
on tour throughout the country at 
the head of his own opera company. 
For it was soon found that the 
Metropolitan Opera auditorium was 
not big enough to hold the genial 
and rotund basso—not because of 
his physical bulk, which looms 
largely on the scales tipping them 
at 300 pounds: but because of the 
widespread demand to hear and see 
him in some of his famous char- 
acterizations. Of these, the roles of 
Doctor Bartolo in “The Barber of 
Seville” and Don Pasquale, are the 
ones in which he will appear on 
this season’s tour. 


And so again this season laughter 


will resound from Maine to Califor- 
nia in the wake of Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and the artists he has gather- 
ed round him. The principals are 
Dorothy Chapman and Ruby 
Mercer, sopranos; Thelma Altman, 
mezzo soprano; Franco Perulli and 
John Carmine Rossi, tenors; Ivan 
Petroff and Claudio Frigerio, bari- 
tones ; and Seraphim Strelkoff, bass. 

The company of 25 carries com- 
plete scenery and costumes. George 
Schick is the musical director, with 
Dr. Francis Gromon as assistant. 
The staging is in the hands of 
Anthony Stivanello, who for the 
past decade has had charge of stage 
direction with the Cincinnati Op- 
era Company. Scenery is designed 
by Eugene Dunke. 

Some 40 cities make up this 
season’s coast to coast tour, which 
opens in Blacksburg (Va.) on Feb. 
21 and closes on April 28 in 
Toronto, Canada. Louisville (Ky.), 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Seattle, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg,- and Minneapolis will 
present both operas on successive 
nights. 


Nine O’Clock Opera 


GS INCE the Nine O’Clock Opera 
Company made its debut at 
Town Hall in 1940, this group of 
young, gifted Am- 
erican singing-ac- 
tors have delight- 
ed audiences in 
more than 200 
cities from coast- 
to-coast. 
Theeight young 
people responsible 
for the produc- 
tions are all Am- 
ericans, coming 
from every part 
of the country. 
With one excep- 


Vera Weikel as 
Cherubino, Carlos 
Sherman as Figaro 
and Helen Van Loon 
as Susanna in the 
Nine O'Clock Opera 
Company "Marriage 
of Figaro" 
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tion, they met at the Juilliard Gradu- 
ate School in New York where they 
were studying on scholarships al- 
though even at that time they were 
seasoned troupers for they years. 
Five of the singers have college 
degrees as well as musical ones. 
All of them have, individually, won 
concert laurels. 

The Nine O’Clock Opera Com- 
pany bases its productions on the 
sound theory that good opera, like 
good theatre, must be alive. The 
Italians have always heard their 
Wagner in Italian and the Germans 
have learned Verdi in German. It 
was time, decided these vital young 
people, that Americans had a chance 
to hear opera in their own language. 
The results—the fabulously success- 
ful tours of the past several seasons. 


The present. transportable, 
streamlined versions of “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” and “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” have been 
worked out in productions similar 
to Thornton Wilder’s “Our Town”. 
Modern evening dress has been 
substituted for the conventional 
costumes ; a piano is used instead of 
the orchestra. Scenery is eliminated 
except for a few portable props and 
the narrator’s remarks describe the 
non-existent settings as well as ex- 


(Continued on page 251) 
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Frederick 


DVONCH 






Conductor 


















Symphony Festival 
Radio 


Columbia Masterworks Records 





(Founded in 1924 by the 
Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey and Mrs. Massey 


HART HOUSE 
STRING QUARTET 






Blechman 


LOVE 


Soprano 





Jean 





JAMES LEVEY HENRY MILLIGAN ALLARD DE RIDDER BORIS HAMBOURG 
ist Violin 2nd Violin Viola Cello 





Specializes in Two, Three, or Five-Day 
MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Consisting of Lectures, Concerts, Discussions, Etc. 


U. S. TOUR - MARCH-APRIL, 1944 
f VICTOR RECORDS 
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Mary 


BECKER 


120 Concerts this season 


CHICAGO 


"She played the Tschaikowsky Concerto with elfin-like tone, fine technique 
and grace." Herald Examiner 


"Mary Becker charmed the ear, as well as the eye, in Tschaikowsky’'s 
NL . owt oii ncn bccawiblentintd Bee eee Daily News 
DETROIT 

"Mary Becker is a violinist with a fine tone." 
CLEVELAND 
"She dashed off the rapid-fire Sarasate's Introduction and Tarantelle with 
remarkable finish." Plain Dealer 
CINCINNATI 
"Mary Becker displayed an extremely facile technique.” ......... Enquirer 
COLUMBUS 
"Fine technique and good tone, displayed by Mary Becker.” . srate Journal 
KANSAS CITY 
"Mary Becker, violinist, gave an effective performance."............... Star 
DES MOINES 
"Four thousand people heard her and loved it,—nothing less."..... Reporter 
OMAHA 


"A silken tone, sparkling brilliance of technique and excellent musical taste." 
World-Herald 


- OKLAHOMA CITY 

"Hers was a fine warm tone and a nimble technique." .... Daily Oklahoman 
NEW ORLEANS 

"Mary Becker plays with a rich tone, taste and sureness.".. Times-Picayune 
HOUSTON 

“Hers was astonishing finger work.” 000... e eee ee eee Press 
FORT WORTH 

"The high spot of the evening from an artistic standpoint was Tchaikowsky's 
Violin Concerto played by Mary Becker.”. 2.2... 22... eee cece eee Press 

MEMPHIS 

“Mary Becker played excellently." 0.0... 2.00.0... 0005. Commercial Appeal 
CHATTANOOGA 


"There was fine musicianship, great skill and interpretative technique.” 
Times 


SAVANNAH 
"Mary Becker showed remarkable musicianship.”.............. Morning News 
RICHMOND 


"A brilliant performance, a naturally big tone, fine style, depth of feeling." 


News Leader 
UTICA 


Daily Press 
ERIE 
"Her mastery enthralled those privileged to hear her.” Daily Times 


"She played with lyric grace, was eloquent, sweeping and tender 


SS 
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“Among the best of American pianists”’ 
N. Y. San 


ALTON JONES 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: ‘Excellent technical attainments.” 





N. Y. World-Telegram: ‘Temperament and the priceless boon of imag- 
ination.” 


Washington (D. C.) Herald: ‘‘A profound sense of poetry.” 
N. Y. Post: “‘A warm and ingratiating tone.” 
Des Moines Register: “‘An artist of deep understanding.” 


N.Y. Times: “The admirably managed floating tone was suave and 
under excellent control.” 


N. Y. Staats-Zeitung: ‘“The solid, mature art of Alton Jones captivated 
his audience.” 


Washington (D. C.) Post: ‘‘His style is poetic, vitalized with imagination.” 
Omaha World-Herald: ‘‘An artist of the first rank.” 


N.Y. Journal: “‘The kind of pianist whom even the jaded concert-goer 
may listen to with interest.” 


N.Y. Sun: “One of the most enjoyable pianists now in our midst — 
a joy to watch as well as to hear.” 





Bruno of Hollywood 


NEXT NEW YORK RECITAL, TOWN HALL, DEC. 7, 1944 





Dorothea 


LAWRENCE 


Primer of American Music 


The Primer of American Music (title - 
istered) is a series of articles, radio 
scripts and lecture recitals, dealing with 
seventeen phases of American Music. 


Presenting Operalogues Elwyn 


and Adventures in Songs C A R T E, R 
JANE Baritone 


| MILLER Fine Concert 


Radio Appearances Include: Radio Operetta 


Fairchild Aircraft Corporation 
Socony Vacuum Oil Company 
General Electric Company 


Mezzo- 


Soprano 









NEAL 
VAN REES Be 4 


Pianist 


Miss Miller and Mr. Van Rees have been present- 
ing their Operalogues for the past six years in the 
Metropolitan area. As soloist with symphony or- 
chestra, Miss Miller was heard recently by an audi- 
ence of 1500 people at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. They have also given joint recitals in New 
York and Canada in addition to broadcasts over 
Station WEAF, New York. 





James Abresch 


CONCERT — RADIO NEW YORK RECITAL 





CONCERTS 


RECITALS MID-WESTERN and SOUTHERN TOUR TOWN HALL, APRIL 20, 1944 
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Presents 


“AN EVENING WITH SHAKESPEARE” | 
| 


(IN SONG AND COSTUME) 


Shakespeare. Judith Doniger has gathered the best of voice of dramatic quality and is ideally equipped for the 
them into a highly unusual recital. She has appeared in programs she has devised. 








NINE WEEKLY BROADCASTS STARTING SUNDAY, MARCH 5, 1944 
OVER WNYC 8 P.M. 


Programs to Be Devoted Entirely to Musical Versions of Shakespeare 


| 
| 
All of the world’s great composers have set the lyrics of concert, opera and in the field of radio. She possesses a 
| 
| 
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Tenor 


DONALD GAGE | @ H 
> q 


Danilo in the 


pe pe Somnany ty ruggA 


production 
Majestic Theatre PIANIST 
New York City 


“ a recital of unusual charm ... her playing throughout was clear, 
sensitive and refined.” New York Times. 


“A secure piano technique, an ability to realize in sound her concept 
of the composers’ meanings as apprehended through an attractively sen- 
TO DATE sitive musical understanding.” New York Sun. 
“ . . . a delightful lyric style...” Atlanta Journal. 
“ _ . . inspired young pianists as no other artist has ever done here.” 
* Meridian Star, Meridian, Miss. 


“  . . clean cut technique . . . gift for musical interpretation.” 
Syracuse Herald-Journal. 


20 PERFORMANCES 


. a sure and facile technique.” Chicago American. 


Third Season—Leading Tenor ae " . ae ie 
PAPER MILL PLAYHOUSE, Millburn, N. J. oki. Gels Fae ity and a sensuously beautiful melodic line. 


“Impeccable technique and poetic temperament.” Fort Worth Record. 


CONCERTS—RECITALS—ORATORIO “A good technique, a clear, direct meets “go i Oe eile: 


Gertrude i. Robert 


HOPKINS -— NICHOLSON 


Harpist j Baritone 


“A gifted harpist, endowed with skillful digital q oe 
technique, a full, mellow quality of tone and “ —— Soloist in Delius’ “Sea Drift,” Sir Thomas 
a good range of color.” —New York Times coe Beecham Conducting 


“A harpist with a particularly fine tone and a Cofasite Breatensting Syetem 


dramatic style of interpretation.” Noes ar | Formerly wi i i 
oy ‘ y with Metropolitan Opera Co. (Sprin 
—News, San Francisco, California Season). “Schola Cantorum” with N. Y. Phile 


“Displayed at once the superiorities of her * a a 

technique as well as her artistic temperament. Judith 

... Each phrase was a work of art, each passage 

<— a admiration for her clear technique 

and musical sensitivity. Proved herself an artist MAGEE “ j i i i i 

of wide attainments in her exécutions as well as His et wor . sree onl tis oni nine 

in her interpretations.”—E/ Pais, Havana, Cuba ° = N York Sus 

Dance Comedienne Bt rien ps aia 
35 CONCERTS THIS SEASON MIDWESTERN CONCERT TOUR Recent Soloist: "MESSIAH" 

Southern Tour November-December 1943 FEBRUARY 1944 Sir THOMAS BEECHAM, Conductor 


Northwestern Tour February 1944 COLLEGES—CLUBS—FILMS Montreal, Canada 


—aee a ——— — = —— 
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Soprano 


Presenting Programs of 


AMERICAN SONGS 


in 


AUTHENTIC COSTUME 





COLONIAL PERIOD 





PATRIOTIC SONGS 


STEPHEN FOSTER SONGS 


FOLK SONGS 


LATE 19th CENTURY SONGS 


CONTEMPORARY SONGS 


SONGS OF THE THEATRE 
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| WILLARD MATTHEWS 233 tase 43rd Se. New ea 





SA: 
charts Y KARSLEY 
Baritone 
One of the few to be given a scholarship by the famous Maria 


Ouspenskaya Studios of Dramatic Art. 


Recently leading baritone in the operettas “The Prince of Pilsen” 
and Victor Herbert’s “The Only Girl” presented by the Mem- 
phis Open Air Theatre (Summer, 1943). 


Soloist: ORPHEUS CLUB, PHILADELPHIA (Academy of Music), 
February 18, 1944 
OPERA - CONCERT - OPERETTA 


BECHTEL and 
STEINMETZ 


Duo Pianists 


“The evening, from beginning to end, was a 
delight, with the program standing as a model 
in content and arrangement. .. . They played 


A RISING NEW STAR 


Frederick 
JOHNSON 





with a pianistic elan that went hand in hand 
with a communicative musical intelligence. . . .” 
Rochester Times-Union 


RECENT APPEARANCES 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Three Arts Club, Baltimore, Md. 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C. 
Lynchburg Women’s Club, Lynchburg, Va. 





Montgomery (W. Va.) Polytechnic Institute 
Buena Vista (Va.) Southern Seminary 


SOUTHERN TOUR, FEBRUARY, 1944 


SOUTHERN TOUR—March - April, 1944 


te HAFFORD 


Violinist 


“Technical skill and musicianship.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“Brilliant rich tone.”—Indianapolis Star. 
“Warmth of tone—purity of style.”—Kansas City Star. 


Season 1943—Concert Tour—2? Weeks 
243 U.S.O. Concerts 


HAZEL 
HILDRED 





he 
Stephen Foster 


BRILLIANT YOUNG Girl 
NEGRO TENOR 





SOUTHERN and MIDWESTERN 
CONCERT TOUR—April- May, 1944 
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ACCLAIMED IN 


NEW YORK RECITAL FEBRUARY 6, 1944 


“A large and distinguished audience at- 
tended the piano recital of Thomas Richner, 
whose performances possessed the qualities 
of refined and impeccable musicianship. . . . 
Bach’s Chaconne was given with clarity, 
clean-cut phrasing and intelligent communi- 
cation. . . . In Schubert’s B flat Sonata, a 
lovely singing tone proclaimed the value of 
each note. The cantilena of every theme in 
both the right and the left hand music was 
crystalline.” 


“Fluent, clean and musical piano playing. 
. . . The Bach-Busoni Chaconne was en- 
compassed with a security and a solid grasp 
of its structure. . . . His command of a 
variety of dynamics was of advantage in 
his Chopin group.” 
N.Y. Sun 


“Gifted with a considerable technique, 
warmth and roundness of tone.” 


Grena Bennett, N. Y. Journal-American Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram 





“Mr. Richner is a ‘natural’ pianist, with 
innate feeling for his art and for music. His | 
playing was thoroughly competent through- 

N. Y. Herald Tribune Thomas out, displaying a fine technique and an | 
excellent fundamental tone. His interpreta- 
tions were sound and in admirable taste. . . . 

“. .. Performed the Bach-Busoni ‘Cha- Mr. Dello Joio’s Suite, an interesting work | 
conne’ with a deep emotional feeling, an in the modern idiom, with definite signs of 

| 


architectural sense of its structure and originality, was excellently played. The 


“Thomas Richner did some very solid 
and at times brilliant piano playing.” —P.B. 


technical mastery. . . . Mr. Richner is pieces by Harold Morris were also in the 

obviously a superior musician who can pro- Pianist new idiom, and brought forth great ap- 

duce playing of power and beauty. He has plause. Mr. Richner’s Toccata is a brilliant 

a natural sense of projection which is a bravura piece which he played with remark- ‘ | 

great asset to a concert artist.” Member of the able technique.” | 
Harriett Johnson, N.Y. Post Metropolitan Trio of New York R. L., N. Y. Times | 


OVER 60 CONCERTS THIS SEASON | 





James 
Tenor : 
n 
RECENT APPEARANCES Baritone 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Philadelphia, Pa. Orpheus Club, Wilmington, Del. 


: . Orpheus Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fritz Reiner, Conductor Trenton Symphony Orchestra, 


(Die Meistersinger) Trenton METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Leading Tenor: Memphis Open Air Theatre— 
6 “ reese 1943 
pera in Miniature Tour—January, 1944 
Midwestern Concert p fecani or aes a 1944 OPERA - CONCERT - OPERETTA 





asl | 
MONTGOMERY Water OLITZKI 
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ELVIN SCHMITT 


Pianist 





NEW YORK TIMES 


“eé 


. .. played with zeal and vigor—his 
tone was full and strong.” 


NEW YORK SUN 


“, . . considerable command of the key- 
board.” 


NEW ORLEANS ITEM 


é 


. a sure and sensitive touch.” 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER (Soloist: Cleveland Orchestra) 


“... played with so much brilliancy 
that his hearers clamored for a second 
encore.” 


CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
FESTIVAL RADIO 


IONIAN SINGERS 


Alan Adair, First Tenor; Albert Barber, Second Tenor; Bryce Fogle, Baritone; Hildreth Martin, Basso. 


Tours include: 


October-December, 1943 March, 1944 
Southwestern Tour, January, 1945 


CONCERT FESTIVAL RADIO 


Carol Concert Management Willard Matthews 


Sopranos Pianists Special Attractions 

Jean Love Bechtel and Steinmetz Judith Doniger 

Carol York Hazel Griggs Hart House String 
Alton Jones Quartet 





° C. Tenors Thomas Richner Hazel Hildred 
Lyric oloratura Donald Gage Elvin Schmitt lonian Singers 
Frederick Johnson June Hess Kelly 


D 
James Montgomery Violinists ae ee 


Soprano 


. Mary Becker Jane Miller and 
Recently Miss York has ap- Serifones Mary Gale Hafford Neal Van Rees 


peared in the New Opera Com- Elwyn Carter 

pany presentations of “Mac- Robert Nicholson Conduct 

Beth” and “La Vie Parisienne,” Walter Oliteki Harpist =a 

and has taken lead roles in the Charles Yearsiey Gertrude Hopkins Frederick Dvonch 
operetta series presented by 

the Memphis Open-Air Theater. For detailed information of above artists see announcements 


Opera—Concert—Operetta featured in this section. 
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Letters from Contributors to 
Metropolitan Opera Fund 
Come From “Farthest 
Reaches of the Land”— 
President of Association 
Sees National Interest in 
Responses from All Walks 
of American Life 


By Grorce A, SLOAN 
As Told to Edith Behrens 


CATTLE rancher in Espa- 
A nola, New Mexico, who 

writes that he has a complete 
score of “Tristan and Isolde’, and 
follows the opera bar by bar and 
word by word over the air, is one 
of the more than 18,000 contribu- 
cors who have sent gifts to the 
Metropolitan Opera Fund during 
the first eight weeks of its current 
drive for $300,000. The extraor- 
dinary public response we have re- 
ceived shows us that the opera has 
devoted friends in the farthest 
reaches of the land as well as in ur- 
ban centers. No one could look at 
the thousands of letters pouring in- 
to the Fund’s office without realiz- 
ing what a broad cross section of 
our population is answering the 
Opera’s request for help. We are 
discovering, moreover, that Opera 
lovers are not limited to one, ten or 
even a hundred different occupa- 
tions and callings. Two nuns, a 
social worker, retired teachers and 
professors, a rural mail carrier, 
farmers, merchants, machinists and 
ministers form but a sampling of 
the responses to the drive. 


A coal miner’s wife has written a 
touching tribute, which speaks for 
thousands of others. Writing from 
the tiny mining town of Centralia, 
Washington, she says: “I might 
have lived and died without ever 
having known the beauty of an 
opera ... were it not for the magic 
of radio and the broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan. And I am only one 
of millions of other common people 
in the same position”. A _ social 
worker from Jackson Heights, N. 
Y., sends a contribution with the 
note: “Workers like myself on a 
very low fixed pre-war salary, are 
having a dickens of a time to raise 
a family and make ends meet. . 
yet I just could not continue listen- 
ing to the broadcast without send- 
ing the enelosed check”. 


Read Like U. 8S. Atlas 


The places from which contribu- 
tions have come read like a com- 
plete atlas of the United States and 
Canada. Whistle-stops, tiny ham- 
lets, RFD numbers mingle with big 
city addresses. People who never 
in their lives would have known 
the beauties of opera have now in- 
corporated the radio performances 
as the high point of their week. 
The best proof of the remote spots 
reached by the Opera programs are 
the letters themselves: 

“Gents: In a little log cabin in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota 
I listened to your ‘Rigoletto’ to- 
day”. From Wyoming: “Though 
I live beyond the railroad and al- 
most at the end of the trail, Lily 
Pons’s beautiful ‘Care Nome’ is 
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Drive Proves Opera’s Universal Appeal 


Two Contributors to the Fund Present Their Gifts to George A. Sloan, President 

of the Metropolitan Opera Association: Willard G. Wilson, a Bank Guard, and 

Thelma Jo Fisher, Young Contralto, Who Made Her Contribution as a Good Luck 
Charm Just Before Applying for a Marriage License 


still ringing in my ears”. “In our 
cabin in the foothills of the high 
Sierra, my wife and I aim never 
to miss a performance of Grand 
Opera”. “With thanks from an 
isolated Indian reservation”. “ 


. even on my little Island of Sanibel 


in the Gulf of Mexico, I should pay 
for my excellent reserved seat”. 
“Find enclosed one dollar from a 
nonogenarian who lives back in the 
hills of New Hampshire”; these 
enthusiastic tributes are constant 
reminders of the influence of the 
opera on far-away music lovers. 


Gifts from Armed Forces 


A number of gifts have been sent 
by members of the armed forces 
who enjoy the broadcasts in army 
camps or naval stations. One of 
the first contributors to the fund 
was Major William McChesney 
Martin, Jr., former president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, now 
with the Munitions Assignments 
Board in Washington. Indeed, the 
very first contribution opened in the 
Monday mail after the appeal had 
been launched came from Private 
Morris Greenman, a soldier now 
stationed in Africa, who knew 
nothing about the current drive, 
but who sent a money order in 
commemoration of the opera’s Six- 
tieth Anniversary. Private Green- 
man, answering a note of thanks 
for his gift, later wrote that the 
news of the progress of the drive 
“not only brought me closer to 
home, but also convinced me that 
your wonderful institution is of the 
people and for the people”. Com- 
menting on the timeliness of his 
gift, he continued: “I was no more 
aware of your plans than the Axis 
is of our Victory plans”. 

All branches of the service have 
been represented, including Wasps, 
Waves, Spars and Wacs. Said one 
Wac non-commissioned officer : 
“The enclosed is only a fraction of 
the amount I’d like to send, but a 
corporal doesn’t get a captain’s sal- 


ary”! Although the Fund is, of 
course, grateful for all these con- 
tributions by members of the armed 
forces, service men and women are 
not asked to give, since we believe 
that it is the privilege of the civil- 
ian population to support the cul- 
tural institutions of the nation for 
them in their absence. 

Any gift, large or small, is wel- 
come to help us reach and surpass 
the necessary goal of $300,000. 
The reasons for this campaign have 
already been stated in the pages of 
this magazine. 

That people all over the country 
want the opera to continue is ob- 
vious in their letters. Small per- 
sonal incidents are mentioned in 
telling of the importance of opera 
to their way of life. Eighty-two 
year old Mrs. J. Louise Ryder of 
Mt. Airy, Pa., for instance, sent 
to the Fund a dollar “which | 
found in my husband’s purse 26 
years ago after his death and which 
| have kept all these years. I could 
not give it to anything that would 
give me more pleasure”! 


A National Institution 


Certainly the myriad responses 
indicate that the people of America 
realize that the Metropolitan has 
become one of the great musical 
organizations of our time. It is no 
longer just a means of entertain- 
ment for a relatively few in New 
York City, but reaches the Ameri- 
can people, in their homes in every 
part of the land. It not only pro- 
vides the highest type of opera per- 
formance for this nation, but it has 
widened its scope to international 
proportions. Since the critical days 
of 1940, it has enlarged its sched- 
ule, drawn larger audiences to its 
auditorium, and spread its radio 
performances throughout the Unit- 
ed States, Canada and _ Latin 
America. We are also privileged to 
carry these broadcasts to thousands 
of young men and women who are 
serving with our armed forces in 


many parts of the world. 

That music has charms to heal 
has become a truism. But one is 
reminded of that fact over and over 
in the letters from lonely peo- 
ple, the ill and the handicapped, 
which have come pouring into the 
Metropolitan Opera Fund office. 
That these friends of opera forget 
their troubles on Saturday after- 
noons is obvious from the follow- 
ing sample: 

“Some 50 or 60 years ago, I was 
a regular subscriber to the Opera. 
My feet were as young as my spirit. 
For years I climbed five long, long 
flights of stone stairs and sat 
among the students—rows of us 
turning scores in rapt wonder and 
joy! Now I am an old lady, 78 
years young. I sit in my one room, 
and just by turning a small knob, 
all the joys come back again. What 
gratitude I feel. I invent newer 
and finer backgrounds and more 
clever costumes. Then the tap of 
the baton and hours of happiness’’. 
So speaks Mrs. K. O. Recketts of 
Stamford, Connecticut. And opera- 
loving friends all over North 
America are echoing her words in 
their letters and contributions. 

As this is written, the Metro- 
politan Opera drive for $300,000 
has gone a little over the halfway 
mark. Entering its ninth week, a 
total of $166,200 has been received. 
The numbers of contributions, and 
the sentiment of opera lovers, as 
well as the actual growing fund, 
give us promise of achievement of 
the $300,000 goal, which will help 
to safeguard a great institution. 





City Center Welcomes 
Ballad Singers 


The American Ballad Singers, Elie 
Siegmeister, director, presented two 
performances of American folk music 
on Feb. 6 at the New York City Cen- 
ter. 

Mr. Siegmeister has built his New 
York City Center program into a 
condensed folk history of America 
from the time of the Pilgrim Fathers 
right up to Bataan, music of early 
America, a group of American work 
songs, songs brought here from Eu- 
rope, American legends, including 
Mr. Siegmeister’s own “The Lincoln 
Penny” and “Ballad of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur,” and folk songs of today, 
including “Oakies” song, “Chilly 
Winds” and the mountain song “Rye 
Whiskey.” 

Paul Draper and Larry Adler re- 
turned to the New York City Center 
for four performances Feb. 3, 4 and 5. 

They presented the same program 
which brought capacity houses to each 
performance of their previous New 
York City Center engagement. 








Stokowski Leads 
WAVES Chorus 


Leopold Stokowski was to con- 
duct a chorus of 240 WAVES for an 
audience of WAVES at Hunter Col- 
lege on Feb. 8 under USO-Camp 
Shows’ auspices. 

The appearance on Feb. 14 for the 
same audience at Hunter College of 
Salvatore Baccaloni and his opera 
company in “The Barber of Seville” 
was also arranged. 
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IDA KREHM 


“ONE OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE PIANISTS” 


—Chicago American 


‘*TRIUMPHANT IN EVERY INSTANCE”’ ‘*‘STATURE AND PERCEPTION ”’ 
—Detroit Free Press —New York Sun 


















“WINS OVATION — TRIUMPH OF INTENSE ART — WONDERFUL PERFORMANCE”’ 


—Toronto Daily Star 


“FEW MEASURE UP TO THE DEMANDS OF THE BRAHMS D MINOR CONCERTO.. 
HER PLAYING WAS A BRILLIANT SUCCESS” —S?. Louis Star Times 
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THE ABUSE OF MUSIC IN FICTION 


(Continued from page 28) 


all the music in the book. 

Evelyn’s father lives in Dulwich, 
a stuffy, semi-suburban part of 
London on the Surrey side of the 
Thames. He makes antique instru- 
ments, virginals, harpsichords, viole 
da gamba, and will have no truck 
with modern music or modern in- 
struments. “‘The piano’, he de- 
clared, ‘has ruined the modern 
ear!’” In the early part of the 
book, he comes home in the dusk 
and sits at an instrument he has 
been constructing, a combination 
of a harpsichord and a clavichord. 
When he has “slipped the last few 
jacks into place he quickly tunes 
the instrument” and proceeds to 
play Tudor tunes thereon. It 
seems highly improbable that even 
of a harpsichord and a clavichord. 
in a jiffy like a banjo or a guitar! 

Moore made another serious mis- 
take, musical and social in the book 
as it first appeared, but either per- 
suasion or the ridicule of the critics 
induced him to leave it out of later 
editions. The episode cannot be 
dwelt upon here, but it showed the 
author’s lack of musical knowledge 
in a highly amusing way. 


Browning’s Slips 


Robert Browning was one of 
those people who think they know 
a great deal about everything. He 
was constantly patting himself on 
the back for this or for that. Asa 
musician, he fancied himself great- 
ly and he lugs in musical allusions 
wherever he has the chance, many 
of them as vague as he alone knew 
how to be. Browning was not care- 
ful about verifying his references 
as may be seen by the unfortunate 
use of a slang word, still current, 
towards the end of “Pippa Passes”. 
But he needed a rhyme and so fell 
into an error which will hold him 
up to ridicule as long as the poem 
lasts ! 

Browning makes Childe Rowland 
(whom he borrowed from a song 
of the Fool in “King Lear”) say: 
“The slug horn to my lips I set. 
... Just what a “slug” horn may 
be, nobody knew and nobody knows. 
Again, he needed a syllable to 
fill eut the poetic foot, so “slug” 
did as well as anything else. As the 
poet is made to say in another con- 
nection in Besier’s admirable play, 
“The Barrets of Wimpole Street”: 
“When I wrote that line, only God 
and Robert Browning knew what it 


”Y 


meant, and now, only God knows”! 
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His Abt Vogler employs a very 
fancy diction which, in effect, is 
less Abt Vogler speaking through 
Browning’s lips than Browning 
speaking through the lips of the 
teacher of Meyerbeer and Weber. 
Playing a common chord, he 
“blunts it into the ninth”—the pro- 
cedure is not entirely clear. At 
the end he says “My resting place 
is found, the C Major of this life”. 
It seems strange that Browning 
conceived life to be in the key of C 
Major. It may be that the poet 
was one of those players who like 
this key best on account of its hav- 
ing no sharps or flats, which cer- 
tainly cannot be said, abstractly, of 
Life. He may have liked the tone- 
color of the key. Women’s prefer- 
ence for D Flat has already been 
mentioned. Players of brass instru- 
ments favor B Flat as the fingering 
is easier. Why should a poet not 
be allowed his predilections ? 


A Question of Taste 


It is not invariably wise to attri- 
bute to an author the view of the 
characters in his books so we may 
overlook Bishop Blougram’s some- 
what sophomoric comment on Ver- 
di, especially as so penetrating a 
critic as H. W. Chorley of the 
same era was impervious to the 
beauties of Verdi’s scores. The 
bishop, you may remember, speaks 
of “Verdi’s worst opera, the thing 
they gave at Florence, what’s its 
name?” and “the mad houseful’s 
plaudits near outbang his orchestra 
of saltbox, tongs and bones’. (One 
can see Browning rubbing his 
hands in satisfaction over this pas- 
sage!) I don’t remember whether 
the bishop states whether the per- 
formance at Florence was a pre- 
miere or not, but if it was, “Mac- 
beth” is the opera referred to as it 
is the only Verdi work first sung 
in the Tuscan capital. By the way, 
the bishop must have had a poor 
memory not to have been able to 
recall the name of the Shakespeare- 
Verdi masterpiece. 

In “A Toccata of Galuppi’s”, we 
read of “sixths diminished, sigh 
on sigh”. Browning probably 
meant minor sixths, as diminished 
sixths, while theoretically possible, 
are usually called perfect fifths. 
Anything less like a sigh than the 
metallic interval of a perfect fifth, 
would be difficult to imagine. Also 
a succession of them would, in Ga- 
luppi’s day, have been decidedly 
frowned upon. At another place. 


Browning, though he could not 
have been called inaccurate, was 
certainly guilty of the obvious when 
he spoke of “commiserating sev- 
enths” and “lesser thirds so plain- 
tive”. 

William Black, in one of his 
novels (again a bow to Elson) has 
his heroine go to the piano and 
play “Mozart’s Sonata in A Sharp”. 
I have never heard of this alluring 
piece, but I venture to say that if 
Mozart had written a sonata in this 
theoretically possible but as yet un- 
seen key with a signature of ten 
sharps, it would have been per- 
formed with some trepidation! The 
contemporary novelist, Louis 
Bromfield, has the pianist-heroine 
of his fine novel, “Possession”, 
when playing privately for some 
wealthy New Yorkers, give them 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata. 

We all know how Coleridge’s 
wedding guest “beat his breast, for 
he heard the loud bassoon”, a privi- 
lege peculiar to the Ancient Marin- 
er’s auditor, since this instrument is 
never loud. It also figures in Ten- 
nyson’s “Maud” in strange com- 
bination with a flute and a violin. 
This watery trio, it will be remem- 
bered, went on all night while the 
dancers “kept dancing in tune”, a 
miscegenation of metaphor which 
would be about as bad as stating 
that the players played “in step”. 
But the poet, having used a bas- 
soon, had to find a rhyme for it. 

Ruskin, another mid-Victorian 
know-it-all, did not like “Die Meis- 
tersinger” and wrote of it: “Of 
all the scrannel-pipiest, tongs-and- 
boniest, hideous caterwauling, this 
eternity of nothing was the worst 
so far as the sound went. As for 
the great Lied, I never made out 
where it began or where it ended, 
except by the fellow’s coming 
down off the horse-block”. Well 

. after all, merely a question of 
taste. 


A Case of Clairvoyance 


The late Baroness Hegermann- 
Lindencrone, who was Lily Green- 
ough of Rochester, N. Y., and a 
cousin of the pianist, Amy Fay, as 
well as of James Russell Lowell 


and other well-known persons, 
published, sometime in the first 
years of this century, a book of 
highly entertaining musical remi- 
niscences of Paris during the Sec- 
ond Empire. The book purports 
to be letters written to her family 
in America while she was a voice 
student under Garcia and Delsarte, 
and later when, as Mrs. Charles 
Moulton and the member of a 
prominent American banking fam- 
ily in the French capital, she was 
a frequent visitor at the Tuileries. 
Letters may have been the basis 
of the book but the uniformity of 
style, notwithstanding the fact that 
the period covered takes her from 
a 12-year old child to a mature 
woman with adolescent children, 
makes one feel that the letters were 
largely if sot entirely re-written. 
She performs an amazing feat 
while visiting Havana in 1872. She 
is a guest aboard a German war 
ship commanded by von Tirpitz, 
later the apostle of “spurlos ver- 
senkt” submarine warfare. Request- 
ed to sing for the sailors, she 


“obliges” with “songs from ‘Pina- 
fore’”. As “Pinafore” did not see 
the light of day until 1878, Mrs. 
Moulton must have had the gift of 
prevision. 

The great florid singer Luisa 
Tetrazzini in her autobiography 
(obviously the work of a ghost writ- 
er) tells of a command perform- 
ance before the Royal Family of 
Italy when she sang “songs from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’.”. Now, that 
entrancing opera is singularly lack- 
ing “songs” in any sense of the 
word and there is scarcely a page 
in the entire score where Mme. 
Tetrazzini’s voice would have been 
acceptable, let alone effective. A 
coloratura Isolde! 


Anomalies in Films 


Film producers are not, and sel- 
dom have been noted for accuracy 
of detail. The late Leslie Howard, 
in one of his films, took the part 
of a violinist and played, of all 
things, the Grieg Piano Concerto! 
Similarly, in the film version of 
“Little Women”, Professor Baer, 
while wooing Jo in the person of 
the Hectic Hepburn, sang to her 
Tchaikovsky’s setting of Goethe’s 
“Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt”. 
Internal evidence in the book es- 
tablishes the story as taking place 
not later than 1865, since “Mar- 
mee” is in Washington nursing 
Civil War wounded. Tchaikovsky’s 
song was not composed until 1869, 
so Professor Baer must have had a 
mind prehensile to the point of 
clairvoyance! In one of Nelson 
Eddy’s films, the baritone sings ar- 
rangements of Chopin Preludes. 
There is no reason, of course, why 
he shouldn’t, but then, conversely, 
why arrange Chopin for the voice? 

Noel Coward, the glib if vastly 
talented musician-playwright-actor, 
in the stage direction of his some- 
what diffuse “Conversation Piece” 
(well-titled!) instructs the actor to 
go to the “clavesan” to accompany 
the heroine in some songs. Now, 
Mr. Coward probably meant the 
“clavecin” and while he may be 
forgiven for the mis-spelling, the 
fact that this antique instrument 
was found in lodgings in Brighton, 
England, in 1810, seems far from 
probable. The exact date of the 
play is established beyond doubt by 
one of the characters. The piano 
had been invented by Cristofori ex- 
actly 99 years before that and al- 
though the instrument was slow in 
making its way into popular favor, 
it must have been a “pianoforte” 
upon which the gentleman played. 

Most writers, we believe, verify 
their references to other technical 
and artistic fields. Why not music ? 
It is no more a subject to be dab- 
bled in than industry, business or 
gold mining. By skating so blithely 
over the surface, many clever au- 
thors have fallen into pits they have 
digged for themselves! 
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The— 
American Tenor 
Whose Sensational 
Performances Have 
Brought Him 
Recognition As 


THE NATION'S 
FOREMOST 
— OPERETTA STAR 


ROBERT SHAFER 


“As Villon in ‘The Vagabond King’ Robert Shafer brought 
cheers from the crowd. This handsome, lusty-voiced tenor 
has the carriage and aplomb so rarely found among light 
opera leads. Aside from his good looks and voice he is an 


actor of more .than the ordinary capabilities.” 
DETROIT, 1944 
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Falstaff— 
Lawrence Tibbett | 


(Continued from page 21) 


The Role’s the Thing 








elements enter into the nature of the operatic 
figure. It is a paradox, however, that Verdi 
has embodied this ribald plot in the most strict- 
ly formal music he ever wrote. One point above 
all others I found it necessary to make clear— 
that Falstaff, for all the adventures and pre- 
posterous situations in which he finds himself, 
is the one gentleman in the piece. This be- 
comes plain in the last act. To the motley 
rabble of his tormentors he says, in substance: 
‘Look here! Without me you would be noth- 
ing. You would lack all inspiration to mirth, 
all means of fun’. As he declares in Shake- 
speare, he is not only funny in himself but the 
cause that mirth is in other men. And one 
should note well that Falstaff never goes under, 
regardless what tricks people may play on him. 
In the end, he is the strongest, most enduring 
type of the lot. 

“Although I did, as I say, at one time study 
the Shakespearian originals I wish to make 
it clear that I do not consider it absolutely 
necessary, or even advisable, while preparing 
this or any other role, to concern onself close- 
ly with the details of sources and backgrounds. 
I regard it first of all advisable to evolve a 
conception. Later, when this is done, there 
will be time to study sources and origins and 
such. But there is such a thing as a premature 
consideration of these things and the outcome 
can only be needless complexity and confusion. 
When the time for such study comes, elements 
that may easily be obscure at first will auto- 
matically clarify themselves and fall into their 
proper place. 

“T believe the best way of studying a role 
is to let it mature and develop slowly. I always 
recall what Enesco told me when I asked him 
how he studied a composition he was going 
to play. He played it, he said, very slowly, 
like a child, without any thought at that stage 
of niceties and nuances of expression. Then 
he dropped it completely—put it out of his 
mind for a period of perhaps months without 
ever giving it a thought. In proper season 
he came back to it. Only then did he begin 
to perform it in accordance with its right 
tempo and expression. That, substantially, is 
my idea of acquiring an operatic role. 

“For one thing I feel myself extremely grate- 
ful—namely, that I did not, when first study- 
ing Falstaff or Iago, allow myself to listen to 
old recordings of certain passages—passages 
like the ‘Quand’ ero Paggio’ or Iago’s ‘Credo’ 
—made years ago by Victor Maurel. I say this 
because Maurel, great as he was, took unbe- 
lievable liberties with the music. A student or 
an artist sinning so wilfully against the form 
and spirit of the music is likely to find him- 
self in all manner of trouble. One can depend 
on it that Verdi, with all his admiration for 
Maurel, probably was more than once at log- 
gerheads with him for precisely these reasons. 

“It is sometimes the best thing that an artist 
is obliged to create a role all by himself, with- 
out seeing or hearing noted interpreters. Why, 
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for instance, was Chaliapin so supremely great 
in what he did? Simply because he brought 
to all his parts a vision and an imagination 
exclusively his own.” 





Isolde— 
Helen Traubel 


(Continued from page 21) 


slowly. I found it advisable to make myseli 
intimately familiar with the other leading char- 
acters in the work, with their sayings and do- 
ings, in order to make my characterization 
more colorable and convincing. However, | 
did not, in the course of my preparation, feel 
it imperative to consult different versions of 
the ‘Tristan’ legend or to embark upon a de- 
tailed or protracted study of Wagner’s let- 
ters and other writings relating to the opera. 
I developed my impersonation exclusively in 
connection with the score and the poem. To- 
day, whatever details may be subject to modi- 
fication, I think I may say that its principal 
outlines..are settled and that whatever has to 
be changed can be.altered within this frame- 
work, without radically altering its funda- 
mentals. 

“Some years ago the singer, Anna Bahr- 

Mildenburg, wrote a book containing detailed 
directions for the performance of every role in 
‘Tristan’. This book has its points and con- 
tains much that is interesting. I have con- 
sulted it and found it stimulating. I made use 
of a number of its suggestions so long as these 
did not threaten to interfere in any way with 
the spontaneity of my own impersonation. 
_ “On the whole, nevertheless, I feel I may 
say that I evolved my Isolde without closely 
observing other singers—famous or otherwise 
—in the part. I developed my own ideas with- 
out trying to make them conform to the con- 
ceptions of this or that artist. I saturated my- 
self with the music, from which—and from 
the poem—lI obtained the notion of what Isolde 
should be. And it is exclusively in accord- 
ance with the kind of woman I feel her to be 
that I allowed my embodiment to mature. 

“I may be allowed to elaborate briefly on 
one or two details of the action which occa- 
sionally offer room for disagreements. Take, 
for example, the waving of the scarf in the 
second act, as Isolde calls her lover to her 
side. There have been artists who continued 
waving this piece of veiling even after they 
have caught sight of the approaching Tristan. 
I myself feel that, to start waving it a second 
time, is an anti-climax, since the motif of the 
waving scarf goes from the treble instruments 
to the deeper instruments—at which point I 
feel Isolde to be interested only in reaching 
Tristan. Further gesticulation would thus be- 
come superficial and meaningless. Therefore, 
I see no reason whatever for continuing it. 

“Then there is the business of Isolde occupy- 
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ing herself, at the moment of her supreme re- 
union with Tristan in the third act, with throw- 
ing a blanket over the dying hero, of smooth- 


ing it out or tucking it in. This, as I under- 
stand it, is a gesture of tenderness and of con- 
cern for Tristan’s. comfort. As such, I feel it 
to be wholly logical. 

“In the ‘Liebestod’ Isolde addresses herself 
to some undefined ‘Friends’—'Freunde’—I 
have been asked just whom she refers to, by 
this collective term. I sould say, to no one in 
particular yet to everyone in general. In 
Isolde’s pure mind it is no question of personal 
identification or distinctions—her spiritual 
vision embraces not this or that person or 
group on the stage but everyone, everywhere. 
The word, as she employs it, becomes invested 
with universal connotations. 

“Speaking of the ‘Liebestod’, I know, of 
course, that Wagner on one of his Venetian 
journeys visited an art gallery in company 
with Mathilde and Otto Wesendonk and was 
‘sublimely moved’, as he said, by Titian’s 
painting ‘The Assumption of the Virgin’. 
‘This’, he is reported to have exclaimed, ‘is not 
the Mother of God, it is Isolde in her love 
transfiguration’. If, however, I were asked 
whether such a transfiguration accords with 
my own conception of the ‘Liebestod’ I should 
feel obliged to reply that it does not”, 





Boris— 


Ezio Pinza 
(Continued from page 21) 


tory, was not a truly bad man, let alone a 
monster. He helped the moujike with some 
of his reforms. In preparing the role I did some 
reading in Russian literature (Tolstoy’s ‘War 
and Peace’, among the rest), but as a matter 
of fact history does not tell us very much about 
Boris, who reigned only a few years. 

“The trait which I find predominating in 
the character of Mussorgsky’s Boris, the one 
which, in my opinion, should be primarily em- 
phasized in the opera, is the fear which haunts 
him that his son may not inherit the kingdom 
when he is gone. He makes very plain exact- 
ly this point in that scene in the tsar’s apart- 
ments (a passage omitted at the Metropolitan) 
in which he shows the boy on a map the do- 
mains which he hopes some day will be ruled 
by him. More than anything else it is this 
dread which consumes Boris’s mind. He 
knows, naturally, that people are conspiring 
against him, plotting his downfall—people like 
Shouisky, for example. That does not especial- 
ly bother him. Napoleon himself was sur- 
rounded by traitors and plotters and he knew 
it. And Boris faces this threat quite as bravely. 

“The one thing that torments him is the idea 
that something may occur to rob his son of 
the crown. That thought is the one torture he 
cannot face.” 





Bartolo— 
Salvatore Baccaloni 
(Continued from page 21) 


other of the opera depends on my colleagues 
in the performance. The details of my inter- 
pretation must be determined by the moods, 
the attitudes, the movements and the gestures 
of the various artists associated with me. And 
what might be perfectly right at one repre- 
sentation might be wholly inappropriate at 
another. 

“T find it most important for the action as 
a whole and for my own impersonation in par- 
ticular that the aria of Bartolo, ‘A un dottor 
della mia Sorte’ has been restored to the score. 
The old one composed by Romani, ‘Manca una 
folia’, which so long was allowed to supplant 
it, was little more than a piece of parlan- 
do, much simpler than Rossini’s own air and 
also much less characteristic. 

“IT was not in favor of doing the ‘Barber of 
Seville’ in an English version. In fact, I think 
it as good as impossible”. 
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By HeL_en L. KAUFMANN 


string quartet, but only one 

war to make drastic changes 
in the building. Though most quar- 
tets have bravely hung out the sign, 
“business as usual during altera- 
tions”, there is no denying the al- 
terations. One or two have even 
been obliged to close up for the 
duration. The summons of the draft 
board is not to be ignored. 

To the question, “When is a 
quartet not a quartet ?”, one can re- 
ply “when its first violinist is 
drafted”. An induction notice came 
to Felix Galimir at the height of 
the 1942-43 concert season. A de- 
ferment kept him with his quartet 
until April, when he changed to 
khaki, shouldered his fiddle, and 
entrained for Greensboro, N. C. 


|: takes many ‘years to build a 


Violin to Flute to Mop 


Galimir writes of his army life, 
“At first I tried to blow the bugle 
with not too much success, later on 
I switched to the flute and piccolo 
with much better results, and am 
playing them now in the Army 
marching band. In the Radio band 
I play the violin. We have regular 
weekly radio hours apart from spe- 
cial occasions. Once a week we 
have one hour of classical music. . . 
we play all kinds of chamber music. 
Our newest adidtion is the BTC 
No. 10 Sinfonietta . . . which, like 
the rest of the chamber music, is 
under my leadership. Besides, I 
play very often to uphold civilian 
morale in town. The remaining 
time is spent scrubbing, sweeping, 
mopping and cleaning barracks and 
especially latrines”’. 

The original Galimir quartet is 
no more. Its cellist, Arthur Wino- 
grad, was likewise drafted and 
there was nothing for the two wo- 
men who were left but to join other 
groups. 

The Busch Quartet opened its 
arms to Lotte Hammerschlag, viol- 
ist of the Galimir, when their own 
Karl Doktor fell ill. The Busches 
had toured in Europe until their 
indignation at the Nazi regime 


C’est la Guerre—for String Quartets 


Sudden Changes in Membership Caused by Draft Fail to 
Daunt Organizations — Several Continue Their Musical 
Activities in Army Either as Units or Individually — War 
Conditions Scatter Players Across Two Continents 


drove them to America. They have 
remained together here, save for 
the one change mentioned. Another 
group, however, also escaping from 
the Nazi menace, proved less co- 
hesive, for they arrived in Mexico 
together, only to part company 
there. And this after twenty years 
of close association! Three fourths 
of the quartet waved goodby from 
the dock of Vera Cruz to Jeno 
Lener, their first violinist, when he 
continued his journey to New 
York. Nothing daunted, he found 
three others there, and the Lener 
Quartet, revised and edited, goes 
on. 

So too does the Musical Art, 
which has been affected, but not 
destroyed. The horrors of war 
have proved geographical for this 
group. All have lived in or near 
New York for the seventeen years 
that three of them, at least, have 
stuck together. In 1942, however, 
their distinguished cellist, Marie 
Romaet, became first cellist in the 
Baltimore Symphony, replacing a 
man, and demonstrating at the 
same time that woman’s place is 
in a symphony orchestra. She 
teaches at the Peabody Institute as 
well. Nevertheless, when Sascha 
Jacobson, first violinist of the 
group, wires her that a concert is 
scheduled, she gets home to re- 
hearse and to play the concert. 
William Hymanson, violinist, is the 


only “vulnerable” member of the 
Musical Art Quartet. 
The Vulnerable Spots 
Vulnerability is much in evi- 


dence, especially among second vio- 
linists. Thus far, no member of 
the Budapest has been drafted, good 
fortune for them and for their 
audiences. Nor has the Curtis, a 
much younger organization, suf- 
fered personnel changes, though 
they are touring with a sword sus- 
pended over their heads. The Guil- 
let Quartet are holding thumbs for 


their viola player, Frank Brieff, 
who has till now been allowed to 
remain with them, and with his 
wife and two children. 

The Coolidges, however, can a 
tale unfold, a war theme with varia- 
tions. When their second violin- 
ist, Jack Pepper, went off to San 
Diego, California, to play the vio- 
lin in uniform, with Victor Gott- 
lieb, the quartet’s cellist, to bear 
him company, the other two took 
in help “by the day” while they 
sought a couple of guaranteed non- 
drattables. They found Naoum 
Benditzky as cellist, and Leo Rudin 
as second violinist. Rudin’s poor 
eyesight had disqualified him when 
he went for his first induction, and 
for some months, all went well. 
Then David Dawson, viola player, 
enlisted, and just after he had de- 
parted for Washington, D. C., to 
play in the band there, Rudin was 
reclassified in 1A. Not long after, 
he too was in uniform. He was 
sent to the University of Minne- 
apolis to study engineering, which 
he found not so remote from music 
as he expected, for the theory of 
sound presented in his text-books 
proved to coincide with one worked 
out for musical purposes by Wil- 
liam Kroll, first violinist of the 
Coolidge. Louis Graeler filled 
Rudin’s chair, Jascha Veissi, Daw- 
son’s, and Daniel Saidenberg took 
over Benditzky’s when the N.B.C. 
orchestra claimed Benditzky. Now 
peace reigns again—an uneasy 
peace; Saidenberg is just under 
thirty-eight. Some quartets have 
but one string player to give for 
their country. The Coolidge has 
broken the record. 


The Perole are not far behind. 
A year ago, they lost George 
Ockner, their second violinist, to 


an army band in Atlantic City. 
Now a corporal, he has been sent 
to New Haven, to play in the or- 
chestra at Yale. His _ successor, 
Samuel Kissel, pre-Pearl Harbor 
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father of two, is at the stage where 
he watches the mail daily for an 
induction notice. Lilian Fuchs is 
exempt, barring the draft of 
women, Ernst Silberstein, cellist, is 
over age, while Joseph Coleman, 
first violinist, says “The Army has 
put me on the shelf” 

Jacques Gordon and Feri Roth 
are also, in the army sense, hors de 
combat. But David Sackson, Gor- 
don’s former second, and Fritz 
Magg, his cellist, are both making 
music for Uncle Sam, while Gor- 
don carries on at the Eastman 
School in Rochester with a new 
quartet family. Feri Roth jestingly 
calls his present group the F quar- 
tet. not only because his first name 
begins with that letter, but because 
of the 4-F’s bestowed on Oliver 
Edel, cellist, and Michael Kuttner, 
second violinist. 

Indirectly, the war has had its 
effect too. The Pro Arte are 
scattered. Robert Maas, their 
cellist, was obliged to go to Bel- 
gium for his health, and now that 
he is restored, cannot return to this 
country because of war restrictions. 
M. Onnou, their first violinist, 
died. The other members are 
teaching in Western universities. 
Of the London String Quartet, two 
members, Warwick Evans and 
William Pennington, have left war- 
torn England to settle in Cali- 
fornia, while their violist, William 
Primrose, travels to join them 
whenever and wherever a series of 
concert beckons. Rudolph Kolisch 
lost two men to symphony or- 
chestras, the third to the army, and 
has not yet reorganized. 


Grillers Together—in Uniform 


Probably the ideal of a string 
quartet in war time has been 
achieved by the Griller Quartet 
who, for the past three years, have 
all been assigned to the same 
R.A.F. unit in England. Philip 
Burton, their viola player, wrote in 
a letter to his American manager, 
“We certainly never imagined that 
it would be possible to get through 
as much work as we have done 
since being in the Service. The 
powers that be have been, for the 
most part helpful, and realize that 
a decent (?) string quartet has to 
work hard to keep up a standard. 
So we now have a fair amount ol 
time for rehearsing, and still are 
billeted out of camp, which is a 
real help. We are really rather 
proud, I think, of having created a 
considerable demand for chamber 
music in the R.A.F.; we have had 
some amazing experiences playing 
on operational stations to the chaps 
both before and after they do their 
stuff. As you can imagine, it 1s a 
real thrill to be in the smallest way 
of assistance to the pilots and 
crews: and to judge from what 
many of them say, it really isn’t so 
very small.” 

This is the sugar coating to the 
pill of separation for many players 
in the army. They have been as- 
signed to the task they can best do. 
They have not been ordered to ex- 
change the bow for the sword, but 
to aid the war effort by means of 
morale-building music. They and 
the army they serve will be the 
richer for their contribution. 
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"The Giannini 
voice has 

beauty, power, 
color, brilliance, 
and her use of it 
never fails to convey 
the feeling that it is 
an organ of inexhaust- 


"Giannini won new honors when 
she sang before a capacity audi- 






ible resources." ence at Shrine Auditorium." 







SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
NOVEMBER I, 1943 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 
NOVEMBER 8, 1943 
















"Hearing Giannini isn't the mere going to a concert "We doubt if Seattle has ever heard a finer artist 
hall. It's an experience—it's beauty to hold in re- than Dusolina Giannini who thrilled a large audience 
membrance."’ last night. Miss Giannini's greatness is not alone in 

SEATTLE POST INTELLIGENCER the luscious quality of her opulent voice but also in 
NOVEMBER 18, 1943 the musicianship and interpretative art that she em- 


ploys with it. She is a musical experience that last 
night's audience will not soon forget." 
SEATTLE TIMES 
"Giannini's technique is flawless . . . it is overlaid NOVEMBER 18, 1943 
with the rarer gifts of personal magnetism and above 


all the warm, sure voice which seems to sing purely 
"From her first note the audience was spellbound. . . . 


for the joy of singing . . . she moved and delighted Ts at b th z 
raft ng wit ic er voice... 
ieee ers rang magic o 
MIAMI HERALD ST. PETERSBURG TIMES 
DECEMBER 13, 1943 DECEMBER 15, 1943 
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Four Outstanding Young American Singers in a 
Distinetive Program of Ensembie Singing 





“Plenty of variety TD Gino P 7 “High standard and 
and thorough artist- “' : a. ) f : sincerity of musi- 
ry ... the balance _ ' | os cianship, purity and 
and blending of the St ee ial evenness of tone, 


voices, the authentic 4 | | finely controlled 
interpretations, the POLYNA STOSKA q mks gael voices and fine stage 


unity of attack and Soprano : a appearance” 
release were of the 
highest order” 








TAUBMAN 
Pianist 
and 
Director 


GILBERT RUSSELL JESS WALTERS 
Tenor Baritone 





SAMPLE PROGRAM 


Quartet INTERMISSION 


What Joy Doth Fill My Heart (Fidelio) Beethoven 


Spinning Wheel Quartet (Martha) Flotow VI. Quartet 
Three Love Songs Brahms 


Duet: Soprano and Contralto 
Mira Norma (Norma) Bellini VII. Duet: Soprano and Baritone 

Quartet Silvio-Nedda (Pagliacci) Leoncavallo 
Three Fuguing Tunes Wm. Billings 


. (1746-1800) . Duet: Tenor and Baritone 
Duet: Contralto and Tenor O, Mimi tu piu non torni (Boheme) Puccini 


Home to Our Mountains (Il Trovatore) Verdi 


Quartet X. Quartet 
The Lion and the Lizard (Persian Garden). . Lehmann Dance a cachuca (The Gondoliers) Sullivan 
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“WIZARDRY WITH THE 'CELLO." 
—N. Y. Post, December 13, 1943. 


“"CELLO PLAYING IN THE 
GRAND STYLE."—N. Y. World 
Telegram, October 26, 1943. 


Soloist with Toscanini, Rodzinski, 
Bruno Walter, Mitropoulos, 
Golschmann, Barbirolli, Enesco 
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Jerry Cooke 


New York Recital: Town Hall, 1943— Soloist with Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra: 


"A distinguished evening of music. Glowing tone (Haydn Concerto) 
and emotional sweep. Subtle coloring and splendid || 
phrase molding." | 

—New York Herald Tribune | | —Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


"Topnotch Cello Playing" 
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‘EMILE BAUME GI 


PIANO REGITAL HERR 


French Artist's List 


Includes 
Works by Handel, Chopin, 
Ravel a+ Town Hall 


By NOEL STRAUS 
The distinguished Playing heard 
from Emile Baume, French Pianist, 
at his recital last night in Town 
| Hall, was characterized by Sanity 
and sincerity of approach through- 
| out a program well chosen to dis- 
S abilities in the best light. 
i i Sensitive 
in 
heroic Performer, and the 
on this occasion ideally se 
Purpose, 

To an uncOoMmmo 
Self in the backgr 
ing his attention e 
Sential] Meaning of 
consideration, 
















rved his 












n degree he put 
ound, concentrat- 
Ntirely on the es- 
the music under 


and in every in- 
Stance his readings were imagina- 
tive and comprehending. he per- 
formances Were invariably Clean 
and technically Secure, and all of 
them Proved Mr. Baume uncom- 
monly gifted aS a colorist. 


The Wide of tinting at 
i rich outlet 
‘Chaconne” i i 

Many y 
in this Clas 
trasted not 
also jn dynamic 
treatment, And 
firm contro] of 
ing was evide 
variants 
the Close, 


This architectura] insight was 
also to be found in the extremely 
interesting interpretations 8ranted 
the Chopin and Ravel contriby- 
tions, Chopin “Fantaisie,” 
Which was most individually and 
logically unfolded, the introduction 
was taken at a brisker tempo than 
usual, but not at the €xpense of its 
Poetic content, and instead of play- 
ing the two repetitions of the chief 
themes of € main body of the 


first re- 
more intro- 


ariations of +} 
Sic were e 
Only in t 


le theme 
Xpertly con. 
is respect, but 
and rhythmic 
here the artist’s 
Structural] Pattern- 
nced from the initial 
to the imposing climax at 


Ss tatem ent 
Spective 
dramatic 


lal, often: felt 


when 
Is less 


skillfully 

The Cho 
and Scherz 
also origin 
tail and i; 
Sign, 


pin “Nocturne” ; 
0 in C sharp 
al and 
1 handling 5 


real 
Marked beaut 
tone, 






finely wrought 


group of Pieces 
Rameau, Espe- 


the “Go. 
Heures et 


teworthy 
votte pour les 
Phyrs” ¢ 
Boréades,” 


also contained 
bord d’une source” 


Steinway 


“Au Piano 


and “Mazeppa.” 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 



















NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE: 


“Miss Doe sang with notable range, 
power and well sustained vocal 
line; her interpretations told of 
understanding of the music in this 
unusual and exacting list of songs. 
Her top notes were strong and pro- 
clamative and effectively projected 
emotional climaxes. The lower reg- 
ister had appealing warmth. The 
singing was expressive, laudable 
for imaginativeness.” 


; 
; 


‘2 oS 


NEW YORK TIMES: 


Olin Downes 


“It was a song recital which bore 
witness to Doris Doe’s soundness 
as a singer, her intelligence as 
an interpretative musician and her 
curiosity to explore untrodden 
paths of vocal literature.” 


s es 9 


NEW YORK SUN: 


“Hers was an intellectual recital, 
all tasteful, all recherche. Her in- 
terpretations were those of an art- 
ist and the voice was well used. No 
one could have been more con- 
scientious in behalf of every song, 
and the favorable show of applause 
was proof that virtue is not neces- 
sarily its own reward.” 


a ee 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM: 


“One is thankful for the opportu- 
nity to hear so much ‘new’ music 
and especially for the intelligent 
manner in which Miss Doe deliv- 
ered it.” 
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APPEARANCES 
CONCERT, RADIO ana aS, 


BETWEEN SEPTEMBER, 1943, AND MAY, 1944 


A Great Tour For A Great American Lyric § oprano 
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IN RECITAL 
GARRIS EXCELS AS LIEDER SINGER (Headline) 


"The excellent qualities of Mr. Garris' voice are well known 
here from his work at the Metropolitan since his debut there in 
1942. These qualities were in full evidence last night. What 
was new was his lieder singing. In this field, his fine diction, 
his phrasing, and the taste and reserve with which he inter- 
preted the songs, gave the impression that Mr. Garris was an 
admirable singer here as well as in opera." 

New York Times—Jan. 12, 1944 


“Offhand you would expect an operatic tenor to have a 
gorgeous voice and little else and it is therefore my agreeable 
ree | to report that John Garris, who sang a recital in Town 
Hall last evening, exhibited all the symptoms of brains, and a 
well developed artistic conscience. His diction is impeccable, 
and he can turn a phrase with rare finesse." 

New York Post—Jan. 12, 1944 


"Mr. Garris revealed a flexible, well controlled and freely pro- 
duced vocal line. In all he attempted, Mr. Garris possessed 
an inner musicianly approach and intelligence." 

New York Journal American—Jan. 12, 1944 





Bruno of Hollywood 


IN OPERA AND OPERETTA 
GARRIS ADMIRABLE (Headline ) 


"In the romantic tenor lead, John Garris won excellent success. 
He looked as young as the Ernesto role requires. His manner 
of lyric song was ardent and tasteful." 


(Don Pasquale) San Francisco Examiner—Oct. 30, 1943 


"The star voice was the flexible and resonant tenor of John 
Garris. He is a find;—watch him." 


(The Rose Masque) Los Angeles Times—Sept. 28, 1943 


"A word of praise must go to Mr. Garris for his well sung, con- 
vincingly acted Narraboth." 


(Salome) New York Herald Tribune—Jan. 7, 1944 


"John Garris should be singled out for his impressive account 


of Narraboth." 
New York Times—Jan. 7, 1944 
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CARMELA IPPOLITO 


NEW YORK DEBUT A BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 
Town Hall, October 19, 1943 
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“A BORN VIOLINIST, COME 
INTO HER OWN, WITH SOMETHING TO SAY, 


AND A CONVINCING WAY OF SAYING IT” 
Olin Downes, New York Times, Oct. 20, 1943 








IN RECITAL AND AS SOLOIST WITH ORCHESTRA — SEASON 1944-1945 NOW BOOKING 
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“Shoulder to Shoulder with the Best of Them” 


Louis Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram, 
March 18, 1943 





“Louis 


KAUFMAN 


is making a large 
contribution to 
American music” 


Isabel Morse Jones, Los Angeles Times, 
March 1, 1943 





1943 Press Highlights 

















“LUXURIOUS LYRICISM” “INTERPRETATIVE IMAGINATION” “REALLY DASHING STYLE” 
Virgil Thomson, N.Y. Herald John Briggs, N. Y. Post, March 18 C. W. D., Boston Globe, March 12 
Tribune, March 18 
“EXCEPTIONAL INTERPRETATION” “ONE OF THE FINEST LEGATO TONES OF THE DAY” 
F’, Lawrence, Los Angeles Examiner, March 1 Rudolph Elie, Jr., Boston Herald, March 12 
“SUPERLATIVE PERFORMANCE” “BEAUTIFUL THROBBING TONE” 
Los Angeles Times, Nov. 27 Mark Schubert, PM, March 18 
“HE HAS TECHNIQUE ENOUGH FOR ANYTHING OR ANYBODY” 
Warren Storey Smith, Boston Post, March 12 
Introducing TRANSCONTINENTAL SPRING TOUR 1944 
ROBERT RUSSELL BENNETT'S nega 
LOGAN, UTAH GALESBURG, ILL. Los Angel ; : 
VIOLIN CONCERTO PITTSBURG, KANSAS MEDFORD, ORE. geles Philharmonic 
with HAMILTON, OHIO HARLINGEN, TEX. in April 
‘ WALTHAM, MASS. TYLER, TEX. ; 
National Orchestral Association EXETER, N. H. COMMERCE, TEX. Alfred Wallenstein, 
Carnegie Hall—February ASHTABULA, OHIO CORSICANA, TEX. Conducting 
Leon Barzin, Conducting NEW YORK CITY — 2 APPEARANCES 


BOSTON, MASS. — 3 APPEARANCES 








Columbia Masterworks Records 
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THREE DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS 
Presenting 


OUTSTANDING ENSEMBLE MUSIC 


Rene 
LEROY its 


Janos 
SCHOLZ cellist 


Sidney 
FOSTER pianist Season 1944-45 


Now Booking 
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é in PRESENTS | 
4 CHORUS & 


DON KIA SY:TE DANCERS 


SERGE JAROFF, Conductor . yy. - 
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A Fabulous Organ of 
Human Voices 


‘When the Don Cossacks do liturgical music they evoke 
cathedrals. They give the creed terrifying guise in heap- 
ing masses of sound and strike humility into listeners. 
They sing hallelujahs as if they meant them.” 


— New York World-Telegram 


NOW BOOKING FOR 1944-45 


Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. + 711 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 22, N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
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“Patrice Munsel. the eighteen-year old. whose 





singing stopped the show for nearly seven 
minutes while the audience went wild with 
applause at the Metropolitan Opera.” 


— New York. Daily News 


S. Hutch 


penuthe 
pre SCUHIS 


EKIGHTEEN YEAR OLD 
COLORATURA SOPRANO 
of the 
METROPOLITAN OPERA. 







Exclusive Management 


HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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S Hurok 


presents for 


1944-1945 


P Artur 


Rubinstein 


— 
"-- 
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Exclusive Management: HUROK ARTISTS INC. 711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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S. HUROK 


PRESENTS 







favmula 
NOP UY EAN 


STAR OF THE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
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S. HUROK 


PRESENTS 


Sind! 


— Simon, P M 


Introduced as “Next Season’s 
Discovery,” her first appear- 
ance in New York’s Town 
Hall on January 12th, 1944, 
confirmed her vivid beauty, 
her phenomenal voice and 
her arresting personality -“a 
find” for music courses and 


single concert presentations. 





**4 find! A striking new musical personality. Voice, 
os beauty and temperament! ”” Simon, P M 
y Ye rs _) 
a MMhe CC ed **Here was singing that gripped the attention because of 
e ; its warmth and expressiveness. The finest natural voice of 


any new singer heard in this city.”” 


J Strauss, New York Times 
) fal of **She has that intangible something that makes an 
* ’ y, audience sit up and take notice.”” Briggs, New York Post 


**She won over a typical New York audience with the 

M EF 7 Z 0) f. S 0 p P A | 0 loveliness of her voice, the intelligence of her singing and 
the flash and spirit of her stage personality.”” 

Biancolli, N. Y. World-Telegram 


i ° ° 
Exclusive Management: Among the top-ranking singers of our day. Surpasses 


f the voices heard here in some time.”” 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. A 
711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. Berger, New York Sun 


Booking Direction: National Concert & Artists Corp. 
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“One of the World’s 
Master Fiddle Players!“ 


— Virgil Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Janvary 12, 1944 















fe Reward of Greatness! 


IUARY 12th, 1944, THE PRESS REPORTED — 


ise of Isaac Stern to the upper ranks of violinists has 
A as sensational as that of some of his colleagues and 
sors, but he has arrived with an authority that indi- 
Belongs and plans to stay.°” —Taubman, New York Times 






kes his place among the great violinists. His individuality 
at of the composer's music he plays, and being a master of his 
ment, he doesn’t have the technical worries of lesser talents. 
ht artist he is an extraordinary and deeply satisfying combi- 
-? —Johnson, New York Post 











j is among the first violinists. It would be difficult for anyone to 
UrE ass the accuracy of his intonation and the beauty and carrying 
power of his tone.”” — Berger, New York Sun 









he whole evening was full of lovely music. It is rare to encounter 
try of this excellence.°” —Thomson, N. Y. Herald Tribune 











One of the biggest violin talents of our time. —N.Y. World-Telegram 






~ ©*Mr. Stern has an exceptionally full and pleasing tone, a virtuoso 
temperament to call on when he needs it, and withal a complete 
personal self-effacement in approaching the music. What usually is a 

bore became a real musical experience. °° —Simon, PM 
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Exclusive Management 
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Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corporation 
ALEXANDER ZAKIN At the Piano / 
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Concert Attractions that are DIFFERENT 


" WOWS BROADWAY WITH A SIZZLING SHOW!” 


=a 
KATHE ere 


A MUSICAL HEAT WAVE 

















“A careful, intelligent, handsome show !‘‘— N.Y. Herald Tribune 
“WHAT A SHOW!’‘—Walter Winchell 









““A Whole Theatre in Herself !’’—_New York Times 


ARGENTINITA 


and her entire company of Spanish Dancers with 


PILAR LOPEZ 


“If there are any dance performances at which it is possible to have 
a more thoroughly good time than at Argentinita’s, this reviewer 
has not been lucky enough to find them.’”—New York Times 






“The undisputed master!”—N. Y. Herald Tribune 






“An audience that filled every seat and avail- 
“He makes a guitar recital a first-rate able standing-room gave ovation after ovation 
musical event!” —PM and cheers at the close!” —N. Y. Times 

















“THE HUMAN VESUVIUS!”’—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ae» CARMEN AMAYA 


es 


hes and her company of 


Mis: GYPSY DANCERS AND MUSICIANS 
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SEIN GMT §=8=6STAR OF CONCERT AND FILMS 
Exclusive Management: 
NOW BOOKING e@  HUROK ATTRACTIONS INC. > HUROK PRODUCTIONS INC. 
711 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW + ee 
F Oo F 1 bs | va Ws | 2 ra | be Booking Direction: National cor and eit 
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STAR 
OF 
CITIES SERVICE CONCERT 
WEAF and NBC NETWORK 
Every Friday 
at 8 o’clock, E.W.T. 
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CILLE WANVERS 


Headline; LUCILLE MANNERS GIVEN OVATION, IN APPEARANCE ON SYMPHONY PROGRAM.— Houston 1943 
= 

Headline; LUCILLE MANNERS BRILLIANT IN REVIVAL OF ROMBERG'S “DESERT SONG.” — Newark 1943 
we 


“It was concert singing such as folks loved to hear a generation ago . . . singing which is sadly rare today." 
— Toronto 1944 














"Sincerity, intelligence and charm give her a special place of her own." — Toronto 1944 
a 


“Lucille Manners was a particularly appealing Mimi; her voice beautifully fitted to the dimensions of this role. Her 
rendition of the third act 'Addio’ was exquisite." — Detroit 1942 





Other operatic roles: Marguerite in Faust—Nedda in Pagliacci—Micaela in Carmen 
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TANLEY NEED 


Scores Triumph In Third 
New York Recital at Town Hall 


NEW YORK TIMES 
"Stanley Need, New Haven 
pianist, gave his third re- 
cital in Town Hall last night 
and disclosed unusually fine 
piano playing and the audi- 
ence was warm in its re- 
sponse. He has feeling, 
sound taste, a rarely fine 
tone and excellent tech- 
nique. His rhythm is un- 
usual, his pedal noteworthy 
and his sense of style re- 
markable. The Liszt-Siloti 
piece and the "Marche 
Militaire," were both pre- 
sented with lovely singing 
tone, exquisite blendings 
and considerable color, de- 
lightful rhythm, and admir- 
able technique." 


NEW YORK JOURNAL 
AMERICAN 

"At his third annual recital 
at Town Hall, Stanley Need 
made a pleasant impres- 
sion by his command of 
the keyboard and his sensi- 
tive, musicianly interpreta- 
tions. This reviewer found 
much to praise in his per- 
formance of the Chopin 
group consisting of the 
Barcarolle A flat Waltz E 
major Nocturne and A flat 
Polonaise. In these, he 
manifested a sound appre- 
ciation of lyric episodes 
delightfully outlined and 
clearly etched; rhythms ef- 
fectively pronounced, and 
total investiture limpid and 
artistically shaded to meet 
the demands of expres- 
sion." 


NEW YORK POST 
James Abresch "Possesses a well-produced 


NOW BOOKING SEASON 1944-45 tne” 


Steinway Piano 
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ERNO RAPEE 


“Has Brought More Serious Music to More Millions of Listeners Than Any Other Conductor in the World” 


* 


- 
gol 
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GUEST APPEARANCES 3 Tages OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCES 


Hollywood Bowl ha Complete Mahler Cycle 
Toronto Philharmonic Complete Sibelius Cycle 

(Record attendance in 14 years) Oe Ravel Memorial Festival 
Montreal Symphony ni? Latin-American Festival 
National Symphony Concert Versions of the Great 
Rochester Philharmonic Operas 

(Record Attendance) p Contemporary Music—Bartok 
Philadelphia Orchestra Stravinsky, Shostakovitch 
Cleveland Symphony Prokofieff, Kodaly, Gershwin 
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E. ROBERT 


CHMIIZ 


{Beethoven No. 1 and ee Pianist e288 
(Prokofieff No. 3): Recital 


2 ALL FRENCH PROGRAM 
“Schmitz Faultless at "His playing of French piano music is the most “Schmitz Heard in 
Symphony Concert” efficient musical act that | am acquainted with in ie ects 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat the modern world. When he puts his skill and Brilliant Recital 
knowledge to the unique purpose of exposing that ware ey ee 








(Prokofieff No. 3): 


music to hearers, the result is at once useful, monu- ug . . 
. . ' chmitz Architect 
“Schmitz Charms With mental and beautiful." f Tone” 
Artistic Skill” New York Nee ina . “ns 
<r a November 10, 1943 N. Y. World-Telegram 














Baldwin Piano . Victor Records 
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SALZEDO CONCERT ENSEMBLE 


REPEAT TRIUMPHS ON ANOTHER TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 





Local Committees Declare 


“A delight for the ear— “A triumph of program “The best concert “Entertaining as well as 
A joy for the eye.” making.” we ever had.” highly interesting.” 
Ma 
J 
~ Ss 4 L Rie Cy canroe D O 
" : Li e 





Flute and Piano 
Cello and Piano 
Flute and Cello 
Two Harps—Flute—Cello 


Harp and Piano 
Flute and Harp 
Cello and Harp 
Harp Solo 
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P 
“ she ec 


of 
Mm of, 
$s ne: d z 
ye yor?" san e 7 , 
. orto Cle ealet € Individual Columbia p Phyy 
piai ios Lyon & Healy Harps l "bi; Zz 


and Victor Records 
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“YOUNG MR. SIMON IS A VERY GIFTED PIANIST” —NEW york ner ee 


ABBEY 








De Bellis 





" . : 


High Praise and High Promise in 
Carnegie Hall Recital 
January 16, 1944 


". .. He played a very substantial program. His techni- 
cal prowess is clear and his industry evident. He demon- 
strated these characteristics in a list of pieces that began 
with the Cesar Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
and continued with the Brahms-Handel Variations, the 
Chopin A flat Ballade, two Mazurkas and two Etudes by 
the same composer and short pieces by Prokofieff, 
Mompou, Ravel. . . . He is a well-schooled musician, 


evidently with a large and variegated repertory." 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 17, 1944 


"... Abbey Simon has an excellent technical equipment, 
which enabled him to do full justice to the most difficult 
works on his list from the mechanical facet of his art. His 
most satisfying interpretation was that accorded Brahms’ 
Variations and Fugue on a Handel theme, which were 
revealed with many touches of true imaginative insight 
and sensitively adjusted dynamic gamut. . . . He may 
become one of our most worthwhile pianists." 


—Jerome D. Bohm, 
New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 17, 1944 


"The feature of Abbey Simon's recital was his performance of the 
Prokofieff A Minor Sonata. He performed the piece quite brilliantly 
with a finely controlled technic and much expression. He was no less 
effective in the Franck Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. . . . Mr. Simon 


was enthusiastically applauded." 


—New York World-Telegram, Jan. 17, 1944 


"He has an excellent technical approach to the keyboard and 


possesses a lovely singing tone capable of a wide scope of color." 
—New York Journal-American, Jan. 17, 1944 


SEASON 1944-45 


IS NOW BOOKING 


STEINWAY PIANO 
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Soprano 


Star of 
CONCERT 
OPERA 
RADIO 
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NOW 
BOOKING 
SEASON 
1944-45 
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CURRENTLY 
FULFILLING 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
CONCERT TOUR 












LIMITED 
AVAILABILITY 
1944-1945 
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MARGARET SPENCER 


Geo SOPRANO Go 


Sensationally Successful 





AS ADELE 
ON WITH THE 
BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO OPERA CO. 
in “ROSALINDA"” in “THE ROSE MASQUE” 
also 


as Leading Artist with the Philadelphia Opera Company 


2, o, 
* Se 





“Truly superb acting and singing by Margaret Spencer . . . her performance was 
a delight from beginning to end, but what was more impressive, she sang with the 
ease and security of a veteran, never pausing in her acting to do so.’—Boston Herald 


“Margaret Spencer rather stole the show from some pretty tough opposition. She 


has a remarkable voice, is pert and can act.” —San Francisco News , 
“She has a brilliant coloratura voice . . . sparkling like champagne, and a delectable, Li 
pert way about her that captivated all present.” —Los Angeles Times -“ 


“Margaret Spencer, as Rosina, was a delightful minx, arch in acting and excellent (4, & 
in her singing which was articulated carefully, musically, with great charm and dis- FE ‘ 
tinction.” —Philadelphia Record 
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MARTIAL 


SINGHER 


Baritone 
METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 











DEBUT AS PELLEAS WITH THE METROPOLITAN OPERA—Jan. 26, 1944 


“Martial Singher, as Pelleas, was tiie glory of the evening. Vocally impeccable and 


dramatically superb, he animated the opera personally.” 
—Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 





“A fine and experienced artist ...an authoritative actor ...a potent element of the 
occasion.” —Olin Downes, New York Times 


AMERICAN RECITAL DEBUT, TOWN HALL—Jan. 28, 1944 


“The Metropolitan’s new Pelleas, Martial Singher, deserves a section of his own. Mr. 
Singher was a fine Pelleas on Wednesday night, both vocally and dramatically, and 
on Friday night he appeared in Town Hall to sing one of the season’s most absorbing 
recitals.” —The New Yorker 





“A musician, a showman and an artist to his fingertips. His vocal gifts are great 
. definitely unusual. ...An English-speaking audience laughed, wept, and obviously 


understood what he was singing, though he sang in French and in German.” 
—Virgil Thomson, New York Herald Tribune 


Personal Representative: Eric Semon Associates 
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“ONE OF THE GREAT CONTEMPORARY MASTERS OF THE PIANO” 


“HIS CHOPIN TOO IS LIKE NOTHING ELSE ON EARTH” 


VIRGIL THOMPSON 
NEW YORK HERALD-TRIBUNE 


Steinway Piano 


BOSTON HERALD 
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“SHE IS THE STANDARD BY WHICH 


YOUNG VIOLINISTS MAY BE JUDGED” 
New York Sun 

New York Times, Oct. 23, 1943 

“Miss Solovieff played with the warmth, rich expressiveness and keen im- 

agination characteristic of the performances one has come to expect of her.” 

New York Sun, Oct. 23, 1943 


“Miriam Solovieff at her Town Hall recital last night renewed previous 
impressions of her excellent attainments as a violinist." 


New York Journal American, Oct. 23, 1943 


"She delighted a large audience by her sincere and sweeping perform- 
ae 


Nashville Banner, Oct. 23, 1943 


"Miss Solovieff showed fine mastery of her instrument." 
Management 
9 Montgomery, Alabama Journal, Dec. 2, 1943 
NCAG BATIONAL SONCERT & ARSsSTS GomnenAsee "Miss Solovieff played with uncualified brilliance of tone, technique and 
ALFRED H. MORTON MARKS LEVINE : 
President Director, Concert Division understanding . . . came through a taxing program in a fashion that might 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. be called triumphant." 


Robert 


BARITONE 
* 
FEATURED SOLOIST 


with ERNO RAPEE 
at RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


AND WITH 


LEOPOLD SPITALNY 
VIA NBC 


Personal Direction 


GALE, INC. + 48 W. 48th St., N.Y.C. 


Booking Direction 
NATIONAL CONCERT & ARTISTS CORP. 
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“One of the Most Remarkable of Present Day Virtuosi” 


— N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


7 OMNGKY 


SCORES NOTABLE TRIUMPH IN THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL 





RUSSIAN PIANIST GETS OVATION FROM A 
LARGE AUDIENCE (HeAouine) 


“Alexander Uninsky, Russian pianist, who made 
his first appearance in this country last February 
in Carnegie Hall, played there again last night 
before a large audience. He gave a big program 
in a big way, his style tending to the heroic, with 
extraordinary power and with brilliant bravura.” 

New York Times, Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


“Alexander Uninsky is one of the most remarkable 
of present-day virtuosi. He has a technical equip- 
ment second to none, and he commands a widely 
variegated, often exquisitely applied, dynamic 
palette. In addition to the amazing adroitness of 
his performances his conception was musically ab- 
sorbing as well, the tonal investiture throughout 
being ravishing in texture and color.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


ALEXANDER UNINSKY’S BRILLIANT RECITAL 





(HEADLINE) 
AND iN CHICAGO “Alexander Uninsky raised the week’s quota of 
Russian keyboard virtuosity with a brilliant recital 
“Mr. Uninsky made it clear that he has good title to a prominent in Carnegie Hall last night.” 
place in the ranks of first-class pianists. New York World-Telegram, Tuesday, January 18, 1944 
Chicago Sun, Monday, November 29, 1943 
“Alexander Uninsky, a new name among first-class pianists who “His technical and tonal gifts were such as qualify 


visit Chicago, scored a brilliant success yesterday afternoon in his ; nae 
local debut at the Civic theatre. He gave ample evidence of a him for the first rank of pianists of the day. He 
fully matured and dazzlingly equipped artist.” played more than half of the Brahms Variations on 

Chicago Times, Monday, November 29, 1943 a Theme of Paganini with such dash and surety, 
such brilliant mastery of the thorniest difficulties, 
as to leave the listener regretting that he had not 





This Season essayed them all. Again, in Chopin’s C sharp 
2nd Transcontinental Tour minor Etude, his amazing speed and rippling fluen- 
of the United States cy were such as only the most exceptional virtuosi 


can be expected to dispense. His octaves were 


eo 
Sond Tour of Geuth something to remember.” 
America New York Sun, Tuesday, January 18, 1944 


by Oscar Thompson 








Steinwav Piano 
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Music in Industry 


(Continued from page 25) 


sical to popular music are played 
for periods about 13 minutes in 
length. These programs are offered 
not merely between shifts, but while 
people are working, and the re- 
sponse to them has been almost 
100% enthusiastic. Requests are 
welcomed and individual reactions 
are heeded. 

Asa recent survey, “Music in War 
Plants”, made by Wheeler Beckett 
for the War Production Drive 
Headquarters, emphasizes, the psy- 
chological attitude of workers to- 
ward the music program is one of 
the chief factors in its success or 
failure. They must not be allowed to 
feel that they are “guinea pigs” in 
an experiment. And the plants 
which have gotten best results have 
been those which took pains to 
make the employees aware that the 
musical program was theirs to 
choose and to participate in. 


New Uses As Stimulus 


The effects of music as a stimulus 
are well known, but industry has 
found some new and striking uses 
of them. At the Sperry plants, for 
example, there used to be a disor- 
ganized rush at the end of the after- 
noon shift. Now, brisk marches are 
played as the workers finish their 
tasks, and they move out in rhythm, 
with a quickened step and refreshed 
spirit. On the other hand, workers 
in many plants have requested that 
marches should not be played dur- 
ing the lunch hour. An interesting 
sidelight is the fact that Strauss 
waltzes have been found most ef- 
fective during the fatigue periods, 
which occur towards the end of the 
shift. The waltz rhythm, the buoy- 
ant mood of the music, and the 
lighthearted associations have a 
marked effect upon tired listeners. 

With the aid of music, workers 
get started in the morning more 
rapidly, and in some plants ob- 
servers have estimated that as much 
as half an hour of working time 
was saved this way. Another time 
in which music has proved helpful 
is during the night shift in com- 
munication, electrical equipment, in- 
strument manufacturing and textile 
companies, where many women are 


PTL 


Maurice Eisenberg Sits for Elizabeth 
Kip Nichols, Sculptress 
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employed. They often join in and 
sing with popular tynes broadcast 
over the speaker system, and as 
Mr. Beckett points out, this speeds 
rather than retards their work, 
which is often monotonous and 
repetitious in character. 

Both the workers themselves and 
plant executives are becoming in- 
creasingly conscious of the effects 
of music in combating nervous 
strain, fatigue, listlessness and of 
the enjoyment which people can get 
through taking part in the program. 
Recreation is a vital necessity. A 
firm in Detroit spent over a million 
dollars for mechanical safety de- 
vices in its plant and only $50,000 
for recreation, yet the psychological 
relief and the increased vitality 
brought by music and other ac- 
tivities is as important to the work- 
er on his job as any safety device. 

In the words of the manager of 
Henry J. Kaiser’s shipyards in 
Vancouver: “If members of the 
family are sick, the worker worries 
on the job or stays home to take 
care of them. If workers have no 
recreation, they get morose. You 
have to treat workers like human 
beings, not like machines.” These 
words may seem a little startling to 
idealistic readers, but the facts 
reveal that workers have been treat- 
ed like machines far too frequently, 
to the detriment of production and 
of their general well being. In 
several plants accidents have been 
reduced 6 to 11 per cent through 
the regular use of music. 


Strauss Waltzes First 


The survey carried out in war 
plants throughout the country in- 
cluded an investigation of workers’ 
musical tastes. Strauss waltzes 
proved most popular, hit parade 
numbers were second, patriotic mu- 
sic third, salon music and other 
light music fourth, classical music 
fifth, hymns and Negro spirituals 
sixth and hot swing and jitterbug 
music last. Experience has shown 
that variety is necessary for a suc- 
cessful musical program in any 
plant. But the idea that workers 
want only popular music and swing 
is false. In an ordnance plant in 
Minneapolis, one-third of the work- 
ers in their response to a music 
questionnaire expressed their pre- 
fererence for classical music dur- 
ing the lunch period. Music by 
Beethoven, Schubert and Tchai- 
kovsky was requested. 

A group of 100 workers in a 
southern California aircraft factory 
have organized a music apprecia- 
tion hour during their lunch period. 
In a California shipyard, a worker 
went so far as to smash a swing 
record which was being played on a 
portable during the lunch hour, ex- 
claiming: “We hear enough noise 
all morning.” On the other hand, 
in some plants a genuine enthusiasm 
for swing music has been dis- 
covered. An Oakland shipyard has 
seven bands which tour the huge 
yard. The largest of these bands 
plays classical and lighter music 
such as that offered by the Gold- 
man Band in New York, and the 
response has been highly enthusi- 
astic. 

When plants have not developed 
their own orchestras, music is 


brought in from the outside. The 
Indianapolis Symphony has given 
several concerts for workers and 
their wives. One shipyard in Oak- 
land puts on shows in the Oakland 
Arena for its employees. Half of the 
plants now carrying on extensive 
music programs are planning de- 
finitely to continue them after the 
war. Others will doubtless follow 
their example. Organizations like 
the Sperry Symphony and the in- 
creasing consciousness of the im- 
portance of music and other cultural 
forces in the nation’s industrial life 
are a heavy contribution to social 
progress in this country. 





Our Folk Music 
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determined by no such limiting fac- 
tor. It runs the gamut of emotions 
from intense drama to eloquent un- 
derstatement, and achieves that 
perfect union of word and melody 
so characteristic of a great art 
song. . 

Folk music, the st widely sung 
of any music, is gh to the present 
time the least often sung in the 
American concerf, radio and thea- 
tre. Why have Wé been so slow to 
recognize the possibilities of our 
own music? It is comparatively 
recent that the vast collections of 
this music have been made available 
for wide use by artists. Many of 
the published songs are in too frag- 
mentary a form for the singer and 
instrumentalist and certain preju- 
dices against arranging and inter- 
preting them have fostered this state 
of affairs. I see no logical reason 
for failing to make the most of the 
varied uses for which the material 
is suitable. 


Stirring Up Controversy 


I realize that I am “putting my 
foot in a hornet’s nest” in making 
this suggestion for many folk-lor- 
ists consider it a sacrilege to ar- 
range the folk song or to sing it in 
any way other than exactly as the 
people do, regardless of how badly 
they sing. To say that only a gen- 
uine folk-singer or his facsimile 
should touch a folk song seems to 
me no more reasonable than to de- 
mand that only a genuine plumber 
represent a plumber in the theatre. 
Such a rule would require the art- 
ist to spend a lifetime learning the 
exact intonation of the folk singer, 
to use no accompaniment and to 
sacrifice the beauty, power, preci- 
sion and expressiveness of voice 
that he had labored to master. It 
would subject the artist to the limi- 
tations of the average—a condition 
he would not willingly accept. It 
seems logical that he should ap- 
proach folk music as any other 
music, first familiarizing himself 
with its background and then ap- 
plying to it the knowledge of his 
craft in such a way as to make his 
audience feel he is the thing he in- 
terprets. 

As for arranging, I feel the char- 
acter and simplicity of the music 
should at all costs be preserved and 
that its harmonization should be in 
the scale of the melody, but I find 
instrumental color can do much to 
make up for transplanting the song 
from its native setting and atmo- 
sphere and away from its accom- 
panying work rhythms. The often 


repeated experience of hearing folk 
music in its original setting has 
been very thrilling to me, but on the 
concert stage, I think we need a 
more highly concentrated form— 
one that expresses the experiences 
of a lifetime in a few minutes. 


Our folk music like our people 
has roots in other lands, but as im- 
migrants from many nations have 
here acquired characteristics pe- 
culiar to America, so our music 
has become truly American. It is 
as varied as our landscape and our 
people. We have lumberjack songs 
from the Northwest; cowboy and 
Indian music from the Southwest; 
Creole and Negro songs from the 
Southeast; canawler songs and sea 
chanteys from the Northeast; 
Scotch, Irish and English ballads 
from the mountains and French 
voyageur songs from the river val- 
leys. Gradually we are breaking 
through prejudices and awakening 
to our musical heritage. 





Opera Guild 
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lights on the Stars” and profusely 
illustrated with full-page photo- 
graphs. In its first three months, 
more than half the edition of the 
book has been sold, indicating the 
very real interest of the opera-going 
public in the personalities of their 
heroes and heroines. 

Also to celebrate the 60th anni- 
versary year of the Metropolitan is 
the Diamond Jubilee Exhibition 
which has been attracting hundreds 
of opera enthusiasts at the Museum 
of the City of New York, where it 
was jointly sponsored by the Mu- 
seum and the Guild. 


While developing these new ven- 
tures, the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild has not neglected the mem- 
bership privileges and services on 
which its program was originally 
based. This season it welcomed its 
Sustaining, Contributing and Donor 
members to a working rehearsal of 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann”, pro- 
vided them with an efficient Ticket 
Service for the reservation and pur- 
chase of opera seats and offered 
them the use of its attractive club- 
room on the Grand Tier of the 
Opera House. 

All Guild members receive the 
Opera Guild’s illustrated magazine, 
Opera News, each week during’ the 
opera season and thus follow oper- 
atic developments not only at the 
Metropolitan but all over the coun- 
try. Asa younger and smaller col- 
league of Musica AMERICA, Opera 
News is glad to take this opportun- 
ity to express its gratitude for the 
unfailing cooperation of the larger 
and older magazine. All Guild 
members are also eligible to sub- 
scribe to the Opera Guild’s Libretto 
Service by which the librettos of 
the broadcast operas are mailed out 
in time for the radio listener to fol- 
low the text as he listens to the 
music on Saturday. afternoons. 

In this, as in all its other activi- 
ties, the Opera Guild lives up to its 
basic faith that the more you know 
of opera, the more you will enjoy 
it; and the deeper your enjoyment, 
the better able you will be to cope 
both with the responsibilities of 
wartime and the profound cultural 
challenge to be met by America in 
the peace to come. 
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ORCHESTRAS: 


Hindemith Novelty Introduced 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Soloist, 
Bronislaw Huberman, violinist. Car- 
negie Hall, Jan. 20, evening: 


Concerto for and Orchestra 
in D Handel-Harty 
(Organist, Edouard Nies- Berger) 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
Brahms 
(Mr. Huberman) 
Symphonic Metamorphosis on Themes 
by Weber (First performance) 
Hindemith 
Introduction to Act III, Dance of the 
Apprentices and Finale (‘‘Meistersing- 
er’) Wagner 


The not inconsiderable applause by a 
moderate audience was rather evenly 
divided between Mr. Huberman and 
Mr. Hindemith. Both were repeatedly 
summoned to bow and each saw to it 
that Mr. Rodzinski and the orchestra 
shared in the glad sounds. The vio- 
linist, indeed, shook hands warmly 
with the concertmaster and with the 
first oboe who played the opening of 
the Adagio in the Brahms Concerto 
most exquisitely. 

Mr. Huberman himself is always a 
masterly expositor of the Brahms, 
though the writer recalls from him 
more large-scale, full-blooded and 
sweeping performances of it, freer 
from certain rough and _=6 scratchy 
sounds. But the “news” of the eve- 
ning was not so much the feats of the 
soloist as the ways of Paul Hindemith 
with the late Carl Maria von Weber. 

In the days of the world’s innocence, 
before such esthetic gibberish as “sym- 
phonic syntheses” or “metamorphoses” 
had gained currency, feats like these 
latest doings of Mr. Hindemith would 


Huberman and 


Francescatti Are Soloists 








Paul Hindemith 


Bronislaw Huberman 


probably have been designated, if not 
as “variations” at least as “fantasies”. 
Yet by any other names results would 
not have been conspicuously different. 
Mr. Hindemith completed the work, 
which is in four movements and scored 
for a fairly ample orchestra (with a 
well-stocked percussion department), 
last August. The themes “symphon- 
ically metamorphosed” were, with one 
exception, not identified in the program 
notes except for. the information that 
they “stem from music Weber wrote 
for the piano, four hands”. The ex- 
ception was part of some incidental 
music which the composer of “Der 
Freischutz” wrote for Schiller’s play, 
“Turandot”. In any case the annota- 
tor furnished the intriguing intelli- 
gence that “none of these fragments, 
in Hindemith’s opinion, represents 
Weber at his best. Consequently he 
has made alterations to suit his re- 
quirements”. Obviously, it was not 
easy to discover just what Hindemith 
did that Weber did not. 


Edouard Nies-Berger Zino Francescatti 


This listener can tell more easily 
what the music is not than what it is. 
Except for a few passages—notably in 
the scherzo—it does not wear the most 
habitual profile of its author. Neither 
is it excessively modern, excessively 
dissonant, excessively contrapuntal nor 
excessively abhorrent. Weber might 
have wondered what, in truth, it was 
driving at. The present listener frank- 
ly confesses that to him, on a single 
hearing, only the second movement, 
based on the “Turandot” music, makes 
sense. This scherzo, at least, has a 
definable aim and its humor is real and 
manifests point. It contains the fugue 
we expect of its composer; and the 
sounds of triangles, tomtoms, wood- 
blocks, gongs, drums, cymbals and 
other agreeable noise-makers combine 
in an amusing and titillating synthesis 
of timbres. The alleged humor of the 
rest—except for a passage or two in 
the march—was at least on a first 
confrontation a closed book to the 
present watcher of the night. 


So far as one could judge, the nov- 
elty was extremely well performed. 
The Handel organ concerto, in Ham- 
ilton Harty’s arrangement, came off, 
for its part, rather indifferently and 
sounded more like a concerto for high 
trumpets than for anything -else. In 
any case, the balance between organ 
and orchestra seemed radically imper- 
fect and the whole work ill propor- 
tioned and out of focus. The “Meister- 
singer” fragments were taken too 
fast and the lofty introduction to the 
third act quite deficient in spirituality, 
beautifully as the brass choir was made 
to sound. 


The identical program was repeated 
at the Sunday afternoon concert on 
Jan. 23, before a sympathetic and at- 
tentive audience. Mr. Huberman re- 
ceived an ovation following the con- 
certo. 


Francescatti Soloist 
with Philadelphia Orchestra 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy conducting; Zino Francescatti, 
violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 
25, evening: 

Symphony No. 102 (12) in B Fiat 

Haydn 

Concerto in E Minor Mendelssohn 

Mr. Francescatti 
Ballet Overture, “‘Cupid and Psyche” 
Hindemith 

“Symphony of Psalms’’......Stravinsky 
Chorus of the Westminster Choir College 

Hindemith’s new overture is part of 
a ballet, not yet completg according 
to the composer, which was inspired 
some years ago by the Raphael 
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Season 1944-45 Now Booking 


“Plays Joe with intensity and feeling” 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Luther Saxon 


NOW APPEARING AS LEADING TENOR IN CARMEN JONES 


All-Negro version of Bizet's Carmen. 


“A personable and believable Joe (Don. Jose).” 


“Plays Joe with a quiet sincerity.” 


New York Journal-American 


New York PM 


“Joe is played with a touching sincerity by Luther Saxon.” 


“Well thought out as a characterization.” 


New York World Telegram 


Philadel phia Daily News 


“Joe was portrayed last night by Luther Saxon. He sang well, 
has engaging stage presence and is not only fresh but verdant 
back of the footlights.” 


CONCERT -.RADIO - MUSICAL 


COMEDY 


Address all inquiries to: 
1401 Steinway Building 
New York 19, New York 


“A full voiced, destined-for-tragedy Joe.” 


Philadelphia Record 


New York Daily Mirror 


“Last night’s Joe was Luther Saxon, and he made him appeal- 


ing. 


“Luther Saxon as Joe was effective.” 


New York Daily News 


New York Post 
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MURIEL 


RAHN 


SOPRANO 


“One of the Rarely Beautiful 
Voices of this Generation’’ 


“... With an easy range of two octaves or more, it is superb 
in its concentrated intensity, yet radiantly full and round, and 
most blandishing in texture.”—C ecil Smith, Chicago Tribune, 


May 4, 1942. 


“A VOICE OF LUSCIOUS AND VOLUMINOUS SPLEN- 
DOR. A talent for delineation so out of the ordinary as to 
place this great artist in a class all her own in the field of 
song.”—Herman Devries, Chicago Herald-American, Aug. 


21, 1942. 


“In an excellently chosen and well arragged program she dis- 
closed a voice of superior quality, clear, concentrated with a 
dramatic and rather silvery timbre.” —7. B. §., St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, May 10, 1943. 


“Her beautiful and strong voice met every demand of a widely 

varied program, and her personality was infectious, quickly 

Photo: M. Smith Winning over the large audience.” — Purdue University 
Lafayette Journal and Courier, July 14, 1943. 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (WASH., D. C.) 
“She has a youthful voice which has much strength and brilli- 


inet piahe woh caper soitome ir ie oats cain eae d t Her f time i ti 
last ni. with a capa ience for the all- win program. Exce' a sweetness. sense or time is exception- 
Gershwin’s great opera ‘Porgy and Bess’ were sung. Miss Rahn’s exquisite ance and engaging h h ° od oN h I] T P 

voice was heard in ‘Summertime,’ ‘My Man’s Gone Now’ and the ‘Love Duet.’ ally good and her rhythm is good.”—/Vashville Tennessean, 
Having the more difficult numbers, she was able to demonstrate the wide range, Nov 13 1943 

Fee Sk poeeinets of her voice.”—Alice. Eversman, Washington Evening Star, st dd 

une ° . 


* 





CARMEN JONES 


ALL NEGRO VERSION OF BIZET’S CARMEN WITH LYRICS BY 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN II 


“Muriel Rahn’s Carmen is excellent, sensuous, seductive and accomplished in song.” 
—Olin Downes, New York Times, Dec. 19, 1943 


“Not only was it a pleasure to hear really expert vocalism . .. but it was deeply com- 


forting to encounter a young American actress who does not seem to feel that the musical 


medium justifies an indirect style of character presentation.” 
—Virgil Thompson, New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 23, 1944 


Arline Neuhof 








—_—— Management 


New York Chicago 
DICK CAMPBELL CLARENCE E. CRAMER 


| 
57 E. 122nd Street 6945 Stewart Avenue 
EER ti ee hee 


February 10, 1944 


Los Angeles 
M. L. & EDITH M. BOWMAN 
416 W. 8th St., Suite 216 
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Leah 


EFFENBACH 


Pianist 


Acclaimed by audiences wherever she plays, Leah 
Effenbach in a remarkably short time has won 
herself a place among the outstanding artists 
of today. All-American trained, she has fulfilled 
the expectations of those who have watched the 
unfolding of this great American pianistic talent. 





“A dynamic musical personality fresh and vital, and endowed 
with a wealth of talent.”"—Washington Evening Star. 


“Exceptionally gifted.”"—New York Times. 


“Temperament, feeling, remarkably good taste.”—-New York Post. 


“A real pianist.”—El Universal Venezuela. 


Personal Representative SHEILA HARMELL 
40 East 88th Street, P. H. E., New York 28, N. Y. 
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Cleveland Programs 
Led by Guests 


“First Times” Featured 
on Orchestral Lists of 
Variety 


CLEVELAND—Erich Leinsdorf left for 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio, on Jan. 
21 to join the Army. The remaining 
eight pairs of concerts in the sym- 
phony season have as conductors Dr. 
Frank Black, Eugene Goossens, Vladi- 
mir Golschmann, Sir Thomas Beech- 
am and Rudolph Ringwall. 

The Christmas program of the sym- 
phony series, on Dec. 23 and 25, in- 
cluded “first performances in Cleve- 
land”. Mr. Leinsdorf’s arrangement 
of Bach’s Chorale-Prelude, ‘Come, 
Savior of the Heathen”, was followed 
by Mozart’s Symphony in C, the 
“Linz” (K.425), which was superbly 
performed. The contemporary Bra- 
zilian composer, Francisco Mignone, 
was represented by his symphonic 
poem, “Four Churches”, a colorful set 
of orchestral pictures. The second 
part of the program featured soloists 
Mary Van Kirk, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, formerly of Cleve- 
land; Robert Marshall, tenor; Leon- 
ard Treash, bass, and the Cleveland 
Heights High School A Cappella 
Choir. On the program were the can- 
tata “Unto Us a Son Is Born”, by 
Bach, and Fantasia on Christmas Car- 
ols, by Vaughan Williams. The fine 
singing of the Choir was noteworthy, 
the very young singers revealing the 
excellence of their training under 
George F. Strickling. 

The eleventh pair of symphony con- 
certs fell on Dec. 30 and Jan. 1, when 
Mr. Leinsdorf presented a program in 
the lighter vein, which he called “Car- 
nival Program”. Opening with the 
“Classical Symphony” by Prokofieff, 
he next gave a sharply etched per- 
formance of Mussorgsky’s “Pictures 
at an Exhibition.” After the intermis- 
sion came “Say, Paw”, David Hold- 
en’s set of three Kentucky Mountain 
tunes; the Entr-Acte and Ballet Mu- 
sic from “Rosamunde” by Schubert; 
Lanner’s ‘“Pesth” Waltzes, and 
Strauss’s “Pizzicato” Polka, “Per- 
petuum Mobile” and “Emperor” 
Waltzes. 

The performance of “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” was remarkable for the 
artistic idea which Mr. Leinsdorf set 
in motion before the season started. 
He suggested that Cleveland artists 
give a new visualization of the Mus- 
sorgsky work, and Henry Hunt Clark, 
director of the Cleveland School of 
Art and thirteen artists of the faculty, 
arranged an exhibition in the Green 
Room and the Main Foyer of Sever- 
ance Hall. 


Tchaikovsky Program Given 


Efrem Zimbalist appeared as soloist 
with the orchestra at the all-Tchai- 
kowsky concerts on Jan. 6 and 8. The 
audience greeted him with great en- 
thusiasm. He played the Concerto for 
Violin. On the program were “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and the Symphony 
No. 5. Mr. Leinsdorf brought out all 
the eloquence and dramatic intensity 
of these works. 

The last public appearance made by 
Mr. Leinsdorf before leaving for 
Army duty was on Jan. 16, when he 
conducted the Fourth Annual Pension 
Fund Concert in Public Hall. Helen 
Jepson and Charles Kullman were 
soloists. An audience of over 6,000 at- 
tended. The program included the 
Overture to “Oberon”, the Prelude to 
“Traviata”, the Polovetzian Dances 
from “Prince Igor”, the “Carmen” 
Suite and the “Emperor” Waltz. 
The audience gave Mr. Leinsdorf an 
ovation. 

Dr. Black, first of the guest con- 
ductors, led the thirteenth pair of 
symphony concerts in Severance Hall 


on Jan. 20 and 22. His program 
included the Overture to “Egmont”, 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 2, excerpts 
from “Lohengrin”, and “Tannhauser” 
and “The Ride of the Valkyries”. A 
women’s chorus rehearsed by Dr. 
Charles D. Dawe, sang off stage with 
fine effect in the Bacchanale from 
“Tannhauser”. 


Mr. Ringwall, associate conductor 
of the orchestra, completed the first 
series of Sunday Twilight Concerts 
on Jan, 2, and opened the second series 
with a Bohemian program consisting 
of works of Smetana, Dvorak and 
Weinberger, on Jan. 23. During the 
week of Jan. 10 he conducted eight 
Educational Programs divided between 
Severance Hall and Music Hall down 
town, to make transportation less ar- 
duous for the children who attend 
“their concerts” by the thousands. 

WILMA HuNING 





Memorial Given 
for Mrs. Prentiss 


CLEVELAND—A memorial program 
honoring Elisabeth Severance Allen 
Prentiss, who died on Jan. 4, was 
given in Severance Hall on Jan. 18. 


Mrs. Prentiss was the first woman 
to be awarded the Chamber of Com- 
merce Medal for Public Service. In 
1928 she was cited as “patroness of 
Cleveland’s humanitarian ideals; pa- 
troness of music, art, medicine and 
floriculture; thoughtful, discerning 
giver of munificent charities.” She 
was a charter member of the Musical 
Arts Association, a trustee of the 
Cleveland Orchestra since 1925, and 
had served as vice-president, honor- 
ary vice-president, and president of 
the Woman’s Committee of the or- 
chestra, always keenly interested in its 
affairs and its services to the com- 
munity. Severance Hall, the beautiful 
home of the Orchestra, was the gift 
of her brother, the late John L. Sev- 
erance. 


At the memorial concert Mozart’s 
Masonic memorial music and the Mu- 
sic of the Blessed Spirits in the Ely- 
sian Fields by Gluck preceded a tribute 
from the Musical Arts Association, 
written by Lewis B. Williams, and 
read by Percy W. Brown, both vice- 
presidents of the association. 

Brahms’s Requiem was performed 
by the St. James Festival Choir, with 
Mary Marting and Bruce Foote as 
soloists, and the Cleveland Orchestra 
under Mr. Leinsdorf. The choir’s dia 
rector is Walter Blodgett. Severance 
Hall was filled with friends of Mrs. 
Prentiss and associates, who repre- 
sented the many organizations which 
shared her generous benefactions. 

W. H. 


Horowitz Recital 
Stirs Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Two_- great 
Russians received an ovation in Bir- 
mingham on Jan. 22 when Vladimir 
Horowitz introduced the new Proko- 
fieff Seventh Sonata to more than 
4,000 music lovers from all parts of 
the state. Mr. Horowitz, like his 
composer-countryman, is close to his 
own people during this time of 
struggle, his brother George being a 
soldier in the Red Army, many of his 
relatives having lost their lives at 
Stalingrad, and his sister having been 
driven from the family home at 
Kharkov when it was destroyed. 

Also on the program were works 
by Bach, Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, 
Chopin and Liszt. The concert was 
sponsored by the local music club. 
The Don Cossacks Russian Male 
Chorus appearing on Feb. 7 were to 
be followed by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Feb. 23, withc Artur Rubin- 
stein as soloist, and the Ballet Theatre 
March 28. Oscar Levant closes the 
season April 11. 
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like movements and pert litt!e airs. 


down the house. 


MANAGEMENT: WILLIAM L. 


TWO HITS 





Lovely Virginia Mac Watters was completely captivating with her bird 


WORLD TELEGRAM, October 29, 1942—Robert Bagar 


Virginia Mac Watters work was magnificent and deservedly brought 





IRGINIA MAC WATTERS 


ONE STAR! 


Virginia Mac Watters, star of Broadway’s greatest musical hit “Rosalinda”, has 
just scored another triumph in “Marianne”, a new musical which will hit Broad- 
way later this season. 


Coloratura 





“A lovely voice!”—Lotte Lehmann 
Opera Repertory: 


BARBER OF SEVILLE (Rosina) 
HANSEL AND GRETEL (Gretel) 
LAKME (Lakmé) 
LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR (Lucia) 
MARTHA (Lady Harriet) 
RIGOLETTO (Gilda) 
SERVA PADRONA 








Virginia Mac Watters, a charming and magnetic coloratura proves her- 


self a delightful artist in either the technically brilliant or sweet homely 


Fresh voice . 


BILLBOARD, Oct. 31, 1942 
STEIN, 


INC., 


type of soprano selections. 


WILMINGTON MORNING NEWS, Dec. 6, 1941—S.P. 


. . brilliant coloratura. 
NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 29, 1942—Olin Downes 


113 WEST 57th STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 19, N.Y. 
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F ALICE ANDERSON 


Soprano 


CONCERT—ORATORIO— 
RADIO 


“We have already testified to the uncommon 
abilities of the American singer, Alice Anderson, 
at her appearance with orchestra. Her recital 
this evening confirms our opinion that Alice 
Anderson is a most intelligent and cultivated 
singer. The planning of the program in itself 
bespeaks artistic taste. With her warm and 
eloquent voice the artist succeeded admirably in 
transmitting the varying moods of her songs.” 
—Pester Lloyd, Budapest 
“The rich wide ranged voice of Alice Anderson 
also received well merited applause.” 
—E. H., Buffalo Courier-Express 


in timbre; and showed sensitive phrasing.” 
—P. B., N. Y. Herald Tribune 


ORATORIO REPERTOIRE: 
Handel: The Messiah 


BACH CHURCH CANTATAS: 
“Nun Komm der Heiden Heiland’’ 
“Liebster Jesu, mein Verlangen” 
™ Zeit’”’ 
“Wachet auf” 
“Sehet! welch eine Liebe” 
Many Solo Cantatas and Chamber Works 


Management 
William L. Stein, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 


e > 
“Miss Anderson’s voice was strong and pleasing 








LOUISE 


YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST 


Orchestral Engagements: 


Budapest Symphony (Erich Kleiber, Conductor) 
Chicago Symphony (Frederick Stock, Conductor) 
Kansas City Symphony (Karl Krueger, Conductor) 
(3 return engagements} 
Indianapolis Symphony 


ductor) 
* 


“Miss Meiszner amply demonstrated from the 
outset that she was prepared to play more than 
the pretty and gtaceful in a program that was 
to reveal heroic qualities. She swept through 
the opening number, the Bach-Liszt ‘C minor 
organ Prelude and Fugue’ with a veteran assur- 
ance and authority which belied her seventeen 
years.” Denton, Texas—Record Chronicle, 
Sat. Jan. 17, 1942 
“One of the spectacular surprises of the season 
came at Orchestra Hall last night when 17-vear- 
old Louise Meiszner played Tchaikowsky’s B 
Flat Minor Piano Concerto with Frederick 
Stock and the Civic Orchestra in the Chicago 
Symphony’s popular series. She has tone, rhythm, 
incisive brilliance and that inborn sense of 
rubato but can turn a languorous phrase 
into something headily lovely. Her play- 
ing was clean, distinguished and exacting.” 
The Chicago Sun, Jan. 5, 1942 


* 


Management 
William L. Stein, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 





(Fabien Sevitzky, Con- 











EMILE RENAN 


Baritone 
and 
Buffo 


Praiseworthy in a crowded week was the per- 
formance of Emile Renan. Chatting briefly about 
some of his songs, Renan achieved welcome in- 
formality and a refreshing support with a large 
audience. His voice, his acting and his musician- 
ship are first rate. —Brooklyn Eagle 


Familiar as radio star, Emile Renan proved 
himself last night a highly successful recitalist 
as well. His voice is extremely beautiful and 
well managed. —Morning Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
Emile Renan’s program, unusual and in fine 


taste, was delivered with confidence, excellent 
musicianship and superb voice—New York Sun 


Repertory: 
Barber of Seville (Figaro & Bartolo) 
Carmen (Escamillo) 





Marriage of Figaro (Figaro) 
Martha ( ristan) 
Pagliacci (Tonio & Sylvio) 
Tosca (Sagristan) 
Traviata (Germont) 


Activities 
New York City Center 
Member of the American Ballad Singers (3 seasons) 
Dunrovin Festival, Ridgefield, Conn. 
Rainbow Room, N. Y. 


Mutual Broadcasting System 
(Soloist x Morton Gould Show) 


) 
Management 


William L. Stein, 113 West 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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ee FREDERICK LECHNER 


Gounop: Faust 


ny a Dramatic Baritone . . . Metropolitan Opera Association 
Magic Flut ‘ ° e ‘ : se 
Marriage of Figaro A soloist who can feel and express his music as well as sing it beautifully, was 
Crema: s joe present in the person of Frederick Lechner. He sang his arias with great taste 
ales 0 omman 
Strauss: Rosenkavalier B and style. Boston Post 
, all BETHOVEN : RS . , ‘ . ; : 
oenas = os Missa Solemnis Quite fine was the Alberich of Mr. Lechner whose first important role this was, 
Forza del Destino Branms: Requiem and who revealed himself as an accomplished actor, singing his music well, never 


N - - 
ora nod ee Pe resorting to the barking and grunting often heard therein. 
Trovatore Josua His malevolence was none the less believable because not underscored by exag- 


’ :Gé Judas M béu ; , a8 é 
wens een? Mah gerated declamatory effects. His enunciation of the text was exceptionally clear. 
Niirnberg Samson N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Parsifal Xerxes 
ae ay HaYoN: Creation The strongest impression was made by the excellent rendition of the baritone part 


Siegfried Seasons : e ee °,¢ ° 
Tannhiuser Manneneseen: Elijeh by Frederick Lechner. Here we have an accumulation of striking qualities: voice, 


Paulus technique, musicai understanding and artistic taste. B. Z. Berlin 
Oratorio: Mozart: C minor Mass a : ; d ’ F daa 
: , Requiem Chere is nothing but praise for Frederick Lechner who showed his astonishing 
aoe ee eaten Stabat Mater technical brilliance. He is undoubtedly one of the best baritones we ever heard. 
° . at Major Mass a : 
Passion Journal de Genéve 


Christmas Oratorio V®%0!: Requiem 


FREDERICK LECHNER'S ACTIVITIES INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING APPEARANCES: 


EUROPE: UNITED STATES: 


Baste Chamber Orchestra Boston Symphony : 
BERLIN Symphony (Conductor HaNs WILHELM (Conductor: Dr. Serce KoussevitzKy) 
STEINBERG) . 
, Brooklyn Academy of M 
BrussELs Philharmonic (Conductors EricH KLegt- nee Coe rt iedanee ee 
BER and HERMANN SCHERCHEN) 


And the following under Convuctor Hermann Celumbia Broadcasting System 


SCESRCHEN: N B. C. Orchestra 
FLorence City Orchestra (Conductor: ALEXANDER SMALLENS) 


Geneva Orchestra Suisse Romande Naw Yeek Pail a ite 
sini _ New Yor ilharmonic Orchestra 

orsgeres iene adn ap am (Conductor: JOHN BARBIROLL!) 

ViENNA Symphonic Orchestra Winterpark Bach Festival 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC., 113 W. 57th ST., N. Y. 19 


REGINA RESNIK 


Dramatic Soprano 





N.Y. Times—Dec. 6, 1942 (Macbeth) 

Miss RESNIK won the audience immediately. She has poise and temperament. She is handsome and bears 
herself gracefully on the stage, and her voice is pure, steady, easily produced and of lovely quality. What is more, 
it is under perfect control, and she has the ability to color it with emotion. She was touching and effective.—R. P. 


El Universal Mexico—March 11, 1943 (Fidelio) 
Ke The voice of REGINA RESNIK has a beautiful color and is handled with admirable perfection. Her Singing ke 
was always musical and refined, even in the most difficult passages of the role. At the same time she filled most dramatic 
moments with emotion and passion. The way this young artist interprets this role proves that she is on the very way 

.M.E. 


to ene. . ss 


‘Council Bluffs Nonpareil—Oct. 31, 1943 (Recital) 
Though Miss RESNIK has only recently celebrated her twenty-first birthday, there is a maturity in her 
singing that reveals intelligence added to superlative training. She was enthusiastically received by her audience. 
A. B. 








OPERATIC REPERTORY: ACTIVITIES: 
NEW OPERA COMPANY, N. Y. 


BEETHOVEN: Fidelio (Leonore) 

B : Cc (Cc ) NEW YORK CITY CENTER 

— saan ‘elneasha) PITTSBURGH OPERA SOCIETY 
; a : ME} A NACIONAL 

LEONCAVALLO: Pagliacci (Nedda) . ; “— (Guest Artist—Spring, 1942) 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana (Santuzza) “4 e 2 
a . ws * : , FINALIST OF THE 1942 METROPOLITAN AUDITIONS 
PuccINI: Tosca (Tosca) . OF THE AIR 


VERDI: Aida (Aida) ; Sz, 
Don Carlos (Elisabeth) ' RECITALS RADIO 
Forza del Destino (Leonora) . s 


Bnaeth (Lacy Sherbet) JOINT RECITALS WITH JESS WALTERS 
Trovatore (Leonora) : 


Tannhaeuser (Elisabeth) “ Exclusive Management 
Walkiire (Sieglinde) ; WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc. 
. 113 West 57TH Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ACTIVITIES: ALOIS a> PORANSKI... Bass 


New Opera Company, N. Y. 
mateen Goand Opera, Union City, 








Among the singers the excellent voice of Alois Poranski 
made an outstanding impression. His is a real sound bass voice 
with range, smoothness and beauty. 


San Carlo Opera Company 
Times-Herald, Washington, D.C. 


Columbia Opera Company, Wash- Management: 


ington, D.C 
a 


‘ . WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. ce ... the most promising voice of Alois Poranski . 
Pittsburgh Opera Society 4 genuine and rich bass voice. N.Y. Sun 
Brooklyn Oratorio Society 113 West 57th Street E 


Radio City Music Hall New York 19, N. Y. ' a keep in mind... . Philadelphia Ledger 


. remarkable talent of Alois Poranski—a voice one will 
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ROBERT STUART ——_—__ 


Repertory YOUNG AMERICAN TENOR gave a fine portrayal of one 


OPERA Philadelphia Opera Company (S 1943-1944) of the leading roles, that of 


Alfred. His dramatic and 
tion from the Seraglio ‘cipal O . 
Pacing ng Municipal ra, St. Louis, Mo. (Summer 1943) vocal abilities were soundly 


: Chautauqua Festival (5 Seasons) recognized and admired. 
Don Giovanni 
Don Pasquale Worcester Festival He gave a splendid per- 
Elisir D’Amore Nine O’Clock Opera formance. 
Gianni Schicehi— Programs over NBC and Mutual Networks M4 we e ; . : ; : 4 vt 
Tet See Russell Bennett’s Notebook Metelnd , 
ha war <g Music for an Hour 
a oe ROBERT STUART has been heard 
mer often at Chautauqua. His appealing tenor 
voice has grown in ease and richness. As 
Alfred, his work was excellent. 
GnArens Jamestown Journal, 


Bach: B Minor Mass Jamestown, N. Y., 11-3-43 
Handel: Messiah 
Haydn: Creation 
The Seasons 
Mendelssohn: Elijah 


Mozart: Requiem 


ROBERT STUART was an excellent 
Strephon, both vocally and in his imper- 
sonation. 


Philadelphia Ledger, 12-2-43 


ROBERT STUART gave his first New 
York Recital at Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The former Juilliard student has 
the assurance and ease of a veteran. He 


LIGHT OPERA and OPERETTA 


Babes in Toyland 
Chocolate Soldier 


lolanthe has a pure, even voice with pleasant 
J esthade quality which he had under good control. 

Naughty Marietta Since he also had musical intelligence he 

pened did some very attractive singing. 

The Bat New York Times, 3-18-1942 





Exclusive Management; WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19 


eosrow wenats ERNST HOFFMANN tse suns nine tx « oor 


“It is fortunate that so excellent a 











musician as Mr. Hoffmann has been Conductor ough knowledge of his business and 
placed in charge of the Common- possesses a strong dramatic feeling. 
wealth Orchestra here.” “Ernst Hoffmann is a well schooled musician with everything at his Without resorting to any posing or 
“The performance of Madame But- command. He knows exactly what he wants and has the ability to overemphasis, he hold the complete 
terfly at the Boston Opera House impart his ideas to the orchestra.”—Allgemeine Musikzeitung (Berlin) attention of the audience. His inter- 
last evening was a most convincing . pretations are plastic and _ reveal 


esthetic sensibilities. We have be- 
come acquainted with an earnest 
and interesting personality whom 
we hope to see more of.”’—Kurjer 
Posnanski (Posen) 


demonstration of Ernst Hoffmann’s 
ability as a conductor of opera. 
Certainly the 2700 people present 
gave every indication of approval. 
Mr. Hoffmann led his forces through 
a moving and effective interpreta- 
tion.” 
LEADING CONDUCTOR OF THE 
Bresiau Operahouse and Silesian 
Broadcasting Corporation 


GUEST APPEARANCES IN 
Berlin e@ Breslau @ Munich e Posen e@ Vienna 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE 
Houston Symphony, Texas 


GUEST APPEARANCES IN 
Boston, Mass e@ Dallas, Tex. @ New York, N. Y. 


Management: WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York 19 




















WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc. are EXCLUSIVE MANAGERS for: 








* 
CARL BAMBERGER ee a eee eS *JAMES dela FUENTE .......... .. Violinist 
. GvORL QUGMING@ ....2...2.2 +. Coloratura SIROON MANGUARIAN .... .. . . Messosoprano 
*ROSA SANDRA a « 6 «© « « « » Dramatic Sosrano HANS WOLMUT se se. ewes 6 eee 

‘ oT 


WILLIAM L. STEIN, Inc. are PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES for: 
Dr. FRITZ BUSCH 


Conductor, Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 





PAUL BREISACH MARTIAL SINGHER 
Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Assn. Baritone, Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
*In Cooperation with GIOVANNI CARDELLI 
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National Broadcasting Company 
Seeks to Foster Art of Today and 
Tomorrow—Benefits of Huge Radio 
Audiences for New Works Stressed 
—“All Are Not Masterpieces,” Says 
Music Director, But It Is for Listen- 


er to Accept or Reject 





Arturo Toscanini Rehearsing 
the NBC Symphony Which 


Is Now Under Commercial 





Sponsorship 


Broadcasters Look to Future of Nation’s Music 


By SAMUEL CHOTZINOFF 
Manager, NBC Music Division 


OR the season of 1944-1945 the National 
Broadcasting Company is planning to 
broadcast as much good music as its facili- 
ties under the exigencies of war will permit. 

The NBC Symphony now sponsored by Gen- 
eral Motors will broadcast every Sunday from 
5:00 to 6:00 P.M. (EWT) over a very large 
network. The conductors will be Arturo Tos- 
canini, Leopold Stokowski and Dr. Frank 
Black. As in the past the programs of the 
NBC Symphony will be catholic and will stress 
equally the classics and the music of today. 

The Symphony broadcasts, whether sustain- 
ing or sponsored are in the category of: public 
service, and public service has the definite 
obligation of giving its audience a comprehen- 
sive view of the art it seeks to foster. For 
this reason the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany is not content with broadcasting only 
true and tried symphony repertoire but also 
seeks to keep its listeners in close touch with 
the best musical creations of the day. 

It is true that sometimes we get letters from 
impatient listeners who tell us they prefer the 
symphonies of Beethoven to the works of con- 
temporary composers. To these we reply that 
Beethoven also was once a contemporary and 
that the modernist of today may be the classic- 
ist of tomorrow. At any rate we consider it 
our duty to present what is being done in music 
today, and it is up to the listeners to accept 
or reject what they hear. Of course not every 
modern work turns out to be a masterpiece but 
no culture can grow on its musical heritage 
alone. 


Make Contemporary Music Available 


A musical nation should be at all times ready 
to sample the new and unfamiliar. The least 
we can do for contemporary composers is to 
make their music available to the public, which 
in the last analysis is the final judge of what 
is permanent or ephemeral. 

The National Broadcasting Company will 
also broadcast chamber music, opera—both 
grand and light—and indeed every form of 
music that has entertainment or cultural value. 
We will continue to encourage the creation of 
music especially suited to the medium of radio, 
such as Menotti’s “The Old Maid and the 
Thief” and Montemezzi’s “L’Incantesimo”’, two 
one-hour operas whose subject matter and con- 
struction were conditioned by the possibilities 
of radio transmission. For example, the radio 
opera can flout the accepted unities of visual 
opera by the use of sound effects and a narra- 
tor. It can surmount the cramping exigencies 
of time and place. In the course of one hour 
Mr. Menotti’s “Old Maid and the Thief” tra- 
versed more than a dozen different scenes. 
There is no telling what unique art forms radio 
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Samuel Chotzinoff 


might not produce in the future. 

There can be little doubt that radio has done 
more to popularize good music than any other 
medium for the dissemination and appreciation 
the art has ever known. Audiences for sym- 
phony concerts which were once counted by the 
hundreds or perhaps by a few thousands now 
run into millions through the instrumentality 
of radio. And where formerly it took several 
years for a new composition to make the 
rounds of the small number of cities that pos- 


sessed symphony orchestras, nowadays through 
radio Mr. Schoenberg’s or Mr. Hindemith’s 
latest is heard simultaneously by millions of 
people practically the moment the composition 
is born, 

Such rapid dissemination of new musical 
ideas is bound to have an enormous effect on 
the future of music. If Wagner were living 
and working today his musical innovations 
would have become familiar to the vast radio 
public in no time at all and he would probably 
have been spared the literary propaganda et- 
forts which took up so much of his time and 
energy. 


Commercial Sponsorship Significant 


Perhaps the most significant happening in 
music in the past year has been the radio spon- 
sorship of our leading symphony orchestras by 
commercial firms. America is an advertising 
nation and its radio advertising is the box-of- 
fice test of entertainment. The sponsorship of 
the NBC, the Boston and Philharmonic Sym- 
phonies by three of America’s leading indus- 
tries can mean nothing else than that sym- 
phony music has become a staple of the 
American people. It means that great music 
is actively desired by many millions of Ameri- 
cans and that realistic business men expect to 
enlist the goodwill of these citizens for com- 
mercial products in exchange for making 
available to them the best in music. 

Certainly the taste of the radio public is im- 
proving by leaps and bounds. The day may 
even come when the manufacturer of a nation- 
ally popular soft drink or breakfast food may 
sponsor a broadcast series of the Beethoven 
String Quartets and find it profitable to do so. 


Left: John Charles Thomas, Star of the Westinghouse Program. 
Above: Lucille Manners and the Cities Service Orchestra and 
Chorus, One of the Oldest Programs of Serious Music on the Air 
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“By our songs 


& 
= 


we Shall =F 
be known’ 





COURTESY OF NEW YORK DRESS INSTITUTE 


“Music of the New World’... presented by 
NBC Inter-American University of the Air 


“Folkways in Music’’— programs planned to demonstrate the relationship of music to the lives 



















of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere, the songs they are known by—is now continuing 
in Course II of this important series. 

Presented by the National Broadcasting Company in 19 weekly half-hour broadcasts on 
Thursday evenings (11:30—12:00 E.W.T.) through to June 29th, these programs feature a 
wide variety of folk songs, national dances and symphonic music based on folk material. 

Music lovers find great enjoyment in these weekly presentations of the historical and authentic 
music of the Americas—gain new appreciation of its influence and meaning. 

These programs are a part of NBC’s policy of devoting a large portion ofits broadcasting facilities 
to cultural and educational features on a variety of subjects, each presented under the direction 
of recognized authorities. 

“Music of the New World” is but one example of the many public service programs of the 
National Broadcasting Company and the independent radio stations associated with the NBC net- 
work. Literature, science, the arts, history, religion, public and international affairs receive similar 
attention in programs equally enjoyable. 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


It’s a National Habit 


America’s No. 1 Network 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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Little Elisabeth S Hew Met th a | Rickie Obviously Is Having a High Time with 
: ; ittle Elisabe ees How Ho e Water Is His Mother, Helen J 
At His Home in Westport, Conn., Alexander Under the Watchful Eye of Her Father, is Mother, Helen Jepson 


Kipnis Enjoys a Romp with His Son Rudolf Serkin 


“Comes a Pause in the Day’ Occupations... 


Graziella Begins 
Early at the Piano 
Under the Tuition of 
Her Father Emile 
Baume and Mrs. 
Baume 





Mischa Elman Finds 
a Doughty Opponent 
in’ His Daughter, 
Nadia, Over the 
Chessboard 


Larry Gordon 


With His Daughter as an Attentive if Some- 
what Skeptical Listener, Jan Peerce Tells a Frederick Jagel Obviously Hopes for a Home lf Mother Can Do It So Can I, Proves Anne 
Story, Perhaps from the Opera Run, but His Son Has Other Plans Brown's Daughter 
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James H. Fassett 


By James H. FAssett 
Director of the CBS Music Division 


HE past year has witnessed outstanding 
developments that will play a major 
part in shaping music programs on the 

radio during months to come. 

As never before, listeners have demonstrated 
an enthusiasm for fine music. A vast radio au- 
dience composed of people of innumerable pro- 
fessions and interests have expressed in letters 
the urgent necessity it feels for the music of 
the masters. 

Most moving of all are the messages from 
men in the armed services. Soldiers on active 
duty in Africa and Italy, sailors fresh from 
naval battles in the South Pacific, write to tell 
of the renewed courage great music has given 
them and to express their appreciation that re- 
gardless of where or when it was composed it 
still is being played in abundance in America. 

This enthusiastic and receptive audience may 
be assured that radio is maintaining a high 
musical standard. 


Two Orchestras Broadcast 


During 1944 the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, for example, is continuing the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony. Sunday after- 
noon broadcasts. CBS also has added to its 
schedule Saturday afternoon broadcasts by an- 
other great symphonic ensemble, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. : 

In addition to the concerts by these two ma- 
jor orchestras, CBS is scheduling several 


and on Fighting Fronts— 
Interest High in Novelties 
and New Departures 


Radio Public Demands Best in Music 


Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Finds 
Standards 
Among Listeners at Home 


High Musical 
Prevailing 


> 


The Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, 
Conductor, Is the New- 
est CBS Symphonic 
Acquisition 


series featuring the Columbia Symphony in un- 
usual programs. 

In recent months the radio audience has 
shown an increased interest in musical novel- 
ties, the notable new or old compositions that 
too often are neglected in concert-hall per- 
tormances, 


CBS’ “Invitation to Music”, featuring emi- 
nent soloists with the CBS Orchestra, has pro- 
vided this kind of program and will éontinue 
to do so. This series already has offered the 
world premieres of Shostakovitch’s Second Pi- 
ano Sonata, Herrmann’s “Welles Raises Kane” 
and Arnell’s First Symphony, among other 
compositions. Among the artists who have ap- 
peared on it are Joseph Szigeti, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Wanda Landowska, Dorothy Maynor, 
Jennie Tourel, Elisabeth Schumann and Alex- 
ander Kipnis. 

Some of the musical items announced for the 
near future on this series are a portion of Mah- 
ler’s “Das Lied von der Erde” with Jennie 
Tourel as soloist, and Bax’s Viola Phantasy 
played by William Primrose. 

The distinguished organist, E. Power Biggs, 
is presenting a notable series of recitals, played 
on the baroque organ at Harvard University’s 
Germanic Museum in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Biggs’ programs have included 
rarely-heard sonatas by Mendelssohn, extraor- 
dinary works from the 16th and 17th centuries, 
and the first performances of much music of 
our own time, some of it written especially for 
this series, 


America's Most Venerable Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rodzinski, Conductor, 
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Continues as One of CBS's Major Musical Presentations 













Schonbrunn 


Probably the most eagerly awaited musical 
event of the season is the CBS broadcast of 
the Western Hemisphere premiere of Shosta- 
kovitch’s Eighth Symphony, to be performed by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 

CBS always has shown an enthusiasm for 
the gifted young artist; and in such a series 
as “New Voices in Song” the young ‘singer 
of talent is given an opportunity which he or 
she otherwise might not have to be heard by 
an extensive audience. 


Song Programs Featured 


Among other song programs heard regularly 
on CBS have been those given by Eileen Far- 
rell, the brilliant young soprano whose career 
has risen to such heights on CBS, and by Ma- 
ria Kurenko, distinguished Russian soprano, 
who has drawn her programs from the song 
literature of Russia, France and America. 

Another recent major development and one 
that holds considerable promise for the future 
is the commercial sponsorship of excellent mu- 
sic programs. An example is the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, whose Sunday after- 
noon broadcasts on CBS now are sponsored 
by United States Rubber Company. 

Such associations are fruitful, most of all for 
the listener, inasmuch as they help materially to, 
assure the increasing continuance of fine music,’ 
finely performed, on the air. 





Philharmonic Men Warm Up Before a Sunday Broadcast 


in Their Private Carnegie Hall Lounge 
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New Soviet Anthem 
Done by Ormandy 


Russian Works Feature 
of Philadelphia Programs 
—Francescatti Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA.—The fifth program 
in a United Nations Cycle at the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra’s Academy of Mu- 
sic concerts on Jan. 14 and 15, under 
Eugene Ormandy paid tribute to the 
Soviet Union. “The Star Spangled 
Banner” and the new Soviet national 
anthem introduced the list, the latter, 
heard for the first time here, disclos- 
ing music of affirmative character, 
pleasing melody and good compass for 
mass singing. 

Credited with first local presenta- 
tions Dmitri Kabalevsky’s Overture, 
“Colas Breugnon”, proved a gay and 
vigorous score, replete with tuneful 
and lively material. The orchestra 
gave an exhilarating performance. 

Another novelty was Aram Khat- 
chatourian’s piano Concerto. The in- 
volved solo part had a brilliant ex- 
positor in William Kapell. The hon- 
ors were shared by Mr. Ormandy and 
his men. 

The remainder offered three frag- 
ments (arranged by Quinto Maganini) 
from Shostakovitch’s “Lady Macbeth 
of Mzensk” and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. 

Present at the Jan. 14 concert were 
Andrei Gromyko, Soviet ambassador, 
and his wife. 

Another program of more than or- 
dinary interest marked the concerts of 
Jan. 21 and 22. Stravinsky’s “Sym- 
phonie de Psaumes” was practically 
new to many concert-goers here, not 
having been played by the orchestra 
since the 1931-1932 season, when 


AS THE NEW 
SOVIET HYMN 
IS HEARD IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Soviet Ambassador 
Andrei Gromyko 
(Left) Greets 
Eugene Ormandy 
and Pianist William 
Kapell (Center) 
Who Was the Solo- 
ist for Mr. Orman- 
dy's All-Russian Pro- 
gram, Which Was 
Transcribed by the 
Office of War Infor- 
mation and Flown to 
Russia for Rebroad- 
cast 


Leopold Stokowski introduced it to 
Philadelphia. A chorus from West- 
minster Choir College sang the choral 
passages with gratifying results. 
Handel’s entertaining G Minor Con- 
certo for Oboe and Strings was well 
played Marcel Tabuteau, leader of his 
section in the Orchestra, phrased .the 
solo part in masterful fashion. De- 
lightful was Haydn’s Symphony No. 
102, in B Flat. Respighi’s “Fountains 
of Rome” pleased again by its tonal 
coloring and wnusual sonorities. A 
stately organ Passacaglia, by Buxte- 
hude, was heard in transcription by 
Lucien Cailliet. 
Mendelssohn’s 


which the soloist 


violin Concerto in 
Zino Francescatti 


showed spirit and virtuosity was a 
feature of the sixth concert in the 
Monday evening series, Jan. 24. For 
the rest of the bill Mr. Ormandy chose 
Hindemith’s Ballet Overture, “Cupid 
and Psyche”, and the Stravinsky and 
Haydn works, mentioned above. 
Wim E. SmitH 


Instruments and Records Are 
Wanted for Soldiers 


A request for musical instruments 
and phonograph records for service- 
men was recently issued by the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 445 
West 23rd St., of which Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett is president. All 


kinds of instruments are wanted, but 
small ones are the most useful. Mrs. 
Gannett said, “In lonely outposts 
where there are no service clubs or 
recreational facilities the men’ are or- 
ganizing hill-billy bands. And we 
want to keep them playing.” 


Australian Trip for 
Ormandy Planned 


Will Fly as O0.W.I. Agent 
at Close of Current Or- 


chestral Season 


Under arrangements made jointly 
by the Office of War Information and 
the Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, will go 
to Australia at the conclusion of the 
Orchestra’s regular season here as the 
first official “lend-lease musical artist.” 
It is understood he will serve with- 
out pay, according to Macklin Mar- 
row, Music Director of the Overseas 
Branch of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, to whom the request for Mr. 
Ormandy’s services in this connection 
came from the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission, Mr. Ormandy will go 
to Australia as an accredited OWI 
representative, and will be flown there 
in U.S. Army planes shortly after 
the final concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s season. 

He will remain for ten weeks, re- 
turning in time for the resumption 
of his regular duties in Philadelphia 
in the Fall. During this time, he will 
conduct a minimum of 16 concerts 
throughout the continent, with the 
Symphony Orchestras of Melbourne, 
Brisbane, and Sydney. His perform- 
ances will include public concerts, 
broadcasts, and special concerts for 
Allied troops in the area. 
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New Artists Join 
Evans Management 


Two new artists have come under 
the banner of Lawrence Evans Artist 
Management Inc., Walter Cassel, 
gifted young American baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Zadel Sko- 
lovsky, young American pianist of out- 
standing talent. 

Mr. Cassel has sung widely in con- 





Zadel Skolovsky 


Walter Cassel 


cert, light opera and over the radio, 
prior to his engagement by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera. This Spring, in addi- 
tion to concert engagements, he will 
sing with the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation on its annual tour, and will 
perform the leading baritone roles in 
several operetta productions in De- 
troit, Atlanta, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

Plans are being completed for ex- 
tensive activities of this artist during 
the season 1944-45. 

Mr. Skolovsky gained his early mu- 
sical education in Los Angeles, later 
entering the Curtis Institute of Music, 
from which he was graduated a ‘few 
years ago. An impressive string of 
awards has been won by this young 
artist—the coveted Naumburg Prize, 
an award from the National Music 
League, as well as from the National 
Federation of Music Clubs and, just 
this Summer, the Robin Hood Dell 
Young American Artists Award. 


Aside from recital performances in 
many cities, Mr. Skolovsky has ap- 
peared as soloist under Pierre Mon- 
teux, Erich Leinsdorf, Alexander 
Smallens, Leon Barzin and others. 


Juilliard Students 
Write from Abroad 


Former students at the Juilliard 
School of Music are stationed in 
many parts of the world and write 
from Italy, England, China, India and 
Australia. 

Capt. Phil MacGregor, who came to 
Juilliard from Akron, O., gave a song 
program at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, on Christmas Eve. 

Pvt. Philip Jones, touring with 
“This Is the Army”, writes from Lon- 
don that the show opened with great 
success. “We are playing at the Palla- 
dium Theatre”, he says. “The King 
and Queen paid us a visit and were 
very gracious to us all”. 

Pfc. Nathan Gottschalk, also with 
“This Is the Army”, writes: “I must 
tell you about a wonderful day the 
quartet and Phil Jones spent with 
Dame Myra Hess. We were invited 
to her home, where we played the 
Franck F Minor Quintet with her, 
and what a treat that was. She is 
such a grand person and great artist. 
She inspired us so much that we actu- 
ally out-did ourselves. Jones also sang 
very well for her. 

“She was so pleased with us that 
she and other important people are 
trying to get permission for us to play 
with her at a gallery concert. What 
an honor that will be! She mentions 
often the fine contributions that you 
have sent for those concerts. 

“We manage to get in quite a lot 
of good music and thank goodness for 
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that. I hope you all are carrying on 
well at 130 Claremont. My thoughts 
often turn there with much gratitude. 
Best from the four horsemen to the 
faculty and staff”. 

Pfc. Gottschalk’s mention of “The 
Four Horsemen” refers to four for- 
mer Juilliard students who enlisted to- 
gether and played to army groups in 
the United States before going over- 
seas. 


Chavez Guest with 
Texas Orchestra 


San Antonro.—A _ colorful event 
was the appearance here of Carlos 
Chavez, musical director of the Or- 
questra Sinfonica de Mexico, as guest 
conductor at a special concert, Jan. 31, 
by the Symphony Society of San An- 
tonio. The Municipal Auditorium was 
well filled with an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Shostakovich’s Symphony No. 5 
was the highlight, with much interest 
centered in Chavez’s works, “El Trop- 
ica” and “Sinfonia India”. A Vivaldi 
Concerto in G Minor, arranged by 
Chavez and a Symphony in B Flat by 
J. C. Bach were ihcluded. 

The regular subscription concerts 
have continued with high success and 
large attendance. Max Reiter’s skill 
and popularity increases with each 
hearing. A brilliant concert, Jan. 15, 
offered a sympathetic reading of César 
Franck’s Symphony and Chabrier’s 
“Espana”. Rose Bampton, as assisting 
soloist, was enthusiastically acclaimed. 
Yves Chardon, principal of the ’cello 
section, was heard in artistic perform- 
ances of a group of Saint Saéns, Ra- 
vel and Chardon. The concert of Jan. 
22 presented Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony. Richard Crooks, assisting 
soloist, received an ovation. cS 


Federated Clubs to 
Hold Contests 


Young musicians’ contests will be 
held during the 25th anniversary con- 
vention of the New York Federation 
of Music Clubs, to be held in New 
York from May 3 to 7. Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley is chairman of the 
convention, and Leon Barzin chair- 
man of the young musicians’ contests. 
Contestants cannot be more than 22 
years old. 

Instrumentalists must be prepared to 
play a sonata or concerto and three 
etudes. Singers will be required to 
offer an example of Lieder, a specimen 
of operatic music and a chamber work 
for voice and instrument other than 
piano. Reading examinations will be 
required of both singers and instru- 
mentalists. 

Winners will be presented as solo- 
ists at the massed choral concert or 
on other convention programs, or re- 
ceive a gift of War Bonds. 

Preliminary contests will be held in 
different parts of the state from April 
22 to 30. Registration will close on 
April 15. The registration fee is $5. 
Applicants must be American citizens 
and residents of New York State. 
Registrations should be made through 
Mrs. Warren Knox, 912 Washington 
Ave., Albany 5, N. Y. 








Kansas City Forbids Standees 
at Concerts 

Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Fire Department has taken action to 
prevent further standing room from 
being sold at subscription concerts of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic. The 
capacity of Music Hall, where the 
concerts are given, is 2,672 and has 
proved insufficient. More than 300 
persons were sold standing room to 
hear Jose Iturbi as piano soloist with 
the orchestra on Jan. 26, with the re- 
sult that the Fire Department has now 
refused to allow standees for any per- 
formances in Music Hall. Trustees of 
the Philharmonic are considering pairs 
of subscription concerts for next sea- 


son, 























-ROLAND HAYES. Tenor 





As Critically Estimated in 1943-1944 in Tours of 
England, Scotland, Canada and the United States 


“It may truly be said that America has never produced a more 
gifted interpreter, white or black.” 
—Toronto Globe and Mail, Oct. 20, 1943 
“His voice has a fine, spun-silk quality.” 
~—London Daily Express, Sept. 29, 1943 
“His artistry in projecting and interpreting songs is of the first 
category.” —Baltimore Sun, Oct. 28, 1943 


Signally Honored by the United States Army 


Flown in Bomber to England, to be Guest Soloist in two concerts in 
London’s great Albert Hall, before two audiences of 10,000 each (the 
second limited to Allied service men and women, and military and diplo- 
matic chiefs. He sang arias of Bach and Arne, besides spirituals (in the 
latter, leading a chorus of 200 Negro soldiers). 

“Roland Hayes, the great coloured tenor, delighted the audience,” 
the London Daily Express reported on Sept. 30, 1943, “and that 
included the cheering chorus.” 

A Hayes recital was incorporated into the famous series of morale concerts 
given in the National Art Gallery by leading musicians, headed by Myra 
Hess. She accompanied him in his Schubert group, and added the Schubert 
Sonata in A-minor, Op. 164. 

“Roland Hayes, America’s greatest coloured tenor, thrilled a 
great crowd at the National Gallery yesterday (Oct. 16, 1943),” 
one account ran. “At the end of the performance the applause 
was so great that Mr. Hayes returned to the stage. People rush- 
ing back to work stood silent as he sang, unaccompanied, ‘Were 
You There When They Crucified My Lord?’” 


Back in the U. S. A. He Was Accorded this Honor 


“There are few personages in the concert world before whom 
entire audiences rise in salute to sheer quality of presence and 
performance, but it happened in the Auditorium Theatre (St. 
Paul, Minn.), where Roland Hayes, the great Negro tenor, gave 
a recital.” —St. Paul Pioneer Press, Jan. 21, 1944 
SOLOIST WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER SERGE 
KOUSSEVITZKY IN WORLD PREMIERE OF GRETCHANINOV'S 
“OECUMENICAL MASS" IN SYMPHONY HALL, 
FEBRUARY 25 and 26, 1944 


Roland Hayes Records Exclusively for Columbia Records 











CONCERT MANAGEMENT ROLAND HAYES 


25 Huntington Avenue Boston, Massachusetts 
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ORCHESTRAS: Steinberg Leads Philharmonic—NBC Novelties 


(Continued from page 184) 


frescoes in the Roman Villa Farnesina 
depicting the Cupid and Psyche legend 
according to Apuleius. The work is 
different from most of Hindemith’s 
output in that he permits himself to 
be pictorial and to evoke a literary 
picture which is in sharp contrast, of 
course, to the studied formality and 
abstraction of much of his other music. 
For Hindemith, it represents a notable 
stride forward in convincing musical 
expression, but he has still a long way 
to go before he will speak fluently and 
naturally in the essentially emotional 
language of music. 

It is a pleasure to report that The 
“Symphony of Psalms”, with its un- 
usual instrumentation and its virtually 
unique wedding of chorus and or- 
chestra, wears well and seems to have 
completed at last the transition from a 
curiosity to an art work of sincerity 
and nobility. The performance of it 
was an able one, although the West- 
minster chorus, as usual, was more 
numerous than necessary, if not too 
numerous for a proper balance. The 
vocal part of this score should equal, 
but never dominate its orchestral 
counterpart as it had a tendency to do 
in this instance. 


Mr. Francescatti gave one of those 
impeccable delineations of the venerable 
Mendelssohn concerto which emulate 
perfection and are the despair of all 
who admit of human frailty. There 
literally was nothing wrong with his 
performance. His intonation was in- 
variably accurate, no matter what the 
position nor the shift of position in- 
volved; his tone was sturdy, rich and 
pure-strained and his interpretation 
was in the best of taste, equally free 





Vincent J. Abato Paul Creston 


from platitude and eccentricity. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Ormandy and his men 
provided a choice accompaniment. 


Steinberg Leads 
Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Wilhelm Steinberg conducting. Solo- 
ist, Vincent J. Abato, saxophone. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan 27, evening: 
Concerto Grosso in D Minor, No. 11 
Vivaldi-Siloti 
“Nuages”; ‘“‘Fétes” 


Concerto for Saxophone 
formance) 


(First Per- 
Creston 


Symphony No. 7 in Beethoven 


Mr. Siloti’s arrangement of the 
Vivaldi had much to recommend it, 
especially in the slow section which 
has a singularly Gluck-ian atmosphere 
and might have been dropped from 
almost any page of “Orfeo”. The inclu- 
sion of the organ in the instrumenta- 
tion seemed a dubious addition, es- 
pecially at its most evident appear- 
ances were in fortissimos in the clos- 


ing measures here and there. The per- 
formance was accurate but metro- 
nomic. The Debussy works were lack- 
ing in delicacy, consequently in the 
necessary atmosphere. It seemed some- 
times as though the orchestra were 
trying how far it could go without be- 
ing brought up short by the conductor. 

Mr. Creston’s work has much about 
it of interest and a lot that is of 
considerable beauty. The first move- 
ment has a leaning towards Liszt in 
its opening theme, but not too closely. 
The development is clever and the 
scoring interesting. The slow move- 
ment begins with a glance over the 
shoulder at Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet” and then gets down to its own 
affair, a really beautiful melody in the 
solo instrument with a muted accom- 
paniment from the whole orchestra. 
This is repeated by the oboe and play- 
ed again by the saxophone. It is de- 
finitely worth while and shows that 
not all contemporary composers have 
lost the sense of melody. That the 
composer chose to interrupt the flow 
of his melody with a somewhat un- 
interesting cadenza may be overlooked. 
The final movement is banal and 
smacks of jazz orchestras, the saxo- 
phone playing willy-wees at top speed 
while the orchestra taps out cross 
rhythms. It may be dismissed without 
further comment. 


Mr. Abato who is bass clarinetist 
of the orchestra, played exceedingly 
well especially in the second movement 
and conjecturally got everything that 
might be got out of an instrument not 
essentially a sympathetic one. The 
work was cordially received. 


The symphony was well if not es- 
pecially thrillingly presented. Mr. 


Wilhelm Steinberg 


Steinberg proved to be an experienced 
conductor if not a particularly com- 
municative one. 


Philharmonic Young People 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Young People’s Series, Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 22, 
morning. 


Prelude to “‘Die Meistersinger’ 


Symphony in E Fiat, No. 
2nd and 3rd Movements 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor, 2nd and 
3rd Movements Tchaikovsky 

Song: “‘Frére Jacques” 
“Red Cavalry” March; “American Sa- 
Morton Gould 


Mr. Ganz as usual held the atten- 
tion of his young audience not only by 


the playing of the orchestra but by 
his original remarks. Many of the 


, 


Wagner 
39 (K.543) 














as Conductor or 


Summer, and Season 
1944-45 


On Tour until May 
Ist, 1944. Available 


Guest Conductor for 








PERSONAL ADDRESS 
18 West 52nd Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Emerson Buckley is the most promising batoneer to be discovered in several semesters. 
He’s worth all the attention of the Metropolitan Opera Co. and our better symphony orchestras. 
We predict for him a distinguished career. 


places. 
And he is an American. 


Robert Coleman, New York Mirror 


He is going 





EMERSON BUCKLEY 


New Triumphs 


AMERICA’S CONDUCTOR 


Press Comments—Season 1943-44 


Something exceptional in grand opera of convention. 
Add to these details orchestral refinements of ac- 
companiment in aria, recitative and dramatic en- 
semble, and something of the beauty of conductor 
Emerson Buckley’s work will be realized. 

Toronto Eve. Telegram, Jan. 13, 1944 


The only native American conductor now regularly 
employed in directing the repertory operas. 
Emerson Buckley, a young man well worth hearing 
and watching. He gets plenty of zip into the doings, 
and he not only delivers the goods but sells them 
with enthusiasm. Robert A. Simon—The New Yorker 


The ordering of a conductor like Mr. Buckley is 
precise and vibrant, technically correct and expres- 
sive. No more can be drawn out of orchestral execu- 
tants than is there to be drawn, but all they have is 


called out. 


Christian Science Monitor, Boston, Jan. 1, 1944 


TORONTO SYMPHONY. The cushions were on the floor again at Varsity Arena last night with an audience 
of over 7000 for Emerson Buckley’s second appearance as Guest Conductor of the Promenade Symphony 


Concerts. 


The program gave Mr. Buckley an opportunity to show his abilities in fields other than opera, and through- 
out, his enthusiasm and energy, sound musicianship and meticulous sense of detail gave vitality to the 


numbers. 


- +--+ Mr. Buckley conducted with much elegance and rhythmical finesse, the ever fascinating “Classical 
Symphony” of Prokofieff, and fire, imagination, and urgent movement marked his interpretation of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Night on the Bald Mountain”—a witch’s revel. He also gave s 
favorites, Rossini’s “William Tell” and Tschaikowsky’s “Nut Cracker Suite.” 
Hector Charlesworth—Toronto Globe and Mail 


He is 


To Emerson Buckley, young American conductor, 
must go the credit for an unusually competent job. 
His vigorous and absolutely sure wielding of the 
baton was a joy to watch. 


Rochester Democrat & Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1944 
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To Complete the Picture 


FINAL TOUCHES 
IN FEMININE 
TOILETTE 
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Helen Jepson Adds a Nuance with One of Her 
Favorite Brands of Perfume 






Larry Gordon 





A Check-Up with Her Lip Brush 
Satisfies Martha Lipton 












The Hairdresser at Charles of the Ritz 
Really Has Something to Work on in 
the Luxuriant Tresses of Blanche Thebom 






Enya Gonzalez Finds the Right Note of Color with 
Her Nail Polish 






Larry Gordon 






Winter Will Have No Terrors for 
Nadine Conner 












Maxine Stellman Prob- 
ably Hopes That It Is 


Not a Windy Day, as 
She Puts on a Pictures- Leona Flood Decides on One More 


que Hat Dab of Powder 
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New Leading 
Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Association 








Personal Representative: 


J. H. MEYER 
119 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
CIrele 6-7317 














ALL ABOARD—San Francisco Symphony Players About to Climb into Army Buses 
Bound for Camp Stoneman Where They Gave a Service Men's Concert under the 
Baton of Andre Kostelanetz 


Cincinnati Forces 
Play New Work 


Symphony-Requiem by 
Eric Werner Offered by 
Goossens 


CincINNATI—For the pair of con- 
certs by the Cincinnati Symphony un- 
der Eugene Goossens in Music Hall 
on Jan, 21 and 22 there were a world 
premiere and a popular soloist. The 
premiere was the Symphony-Requiem 
by Dr. Eric Werner, now a resident of 
this city. The soloist was Oscar Le- 
vant. Dr. Werner’s composition in- 
dicated a wealth of material which 
the composer handled in competent 
fashion. The Symphony-Requiem is 
in three movements. 

Dr. Werner was called to the stage 
to receive a wealth of applause. Great 
credit must go to Mr. Goossens and 
the members of the orchestra for the 
excellence of the performance. Mr. 
Levant attracted a full house and 
demonstrated his unusual dexterity in 
the playng of the Gershwin Concerto 
in F major. He was recalled many 
times, and was generous in his en- 
cores. 

Tchaikovsky's “Romeo and Juliet” 
closed the program. The United Na- 
tions National Anthem was that of 
Czechoslovakia, played after our Na- 
tional Anthem. 


Spalding Is Soloist 


Previous orchestral concerts includ- 
ed those of Jan. 14 and 15, presenting 
Albert Spalding in a beautiful per- 
formance of Elgar’s Violin Concerto. 
Other works on this program were 
Brahms’s Symphony No. 3 and the 
Skilton arrangement of Handel’s Suite 
in E Minor. The United Nations Na- 
tional Anthem was that of Brazil. 

On Jan. 7 and 8, the soloist was 
Ezio Pinza, bass, who captivated his 
audiences in the monologue from Mus- 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff”. He also 
sang a Verdi aria and two Mozart 
arias. Orchestrally, there were the 
Rossini Overture “The Silken Lad- 
der”, Mendelsohn’s Symphony No. 4 
(“Italian”), Byrns’s arrangement of 
Smetana’s “Country Scenes from 
Bohemia”, and Stravinsky’s “Fire- 
bird” Suite. New Zealand’s national 
anthem was played. 

On Dec. 31 and Jan. 1, the soloist 
was Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, 


Te OE 


playing the Rachmanineff Concerto 
No. 2 in C Minor in a most effective 
style. This All-Rachmaninoff pro- 
gram also included the symphonic 
poem “The Isle of the Dead” and the 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor. The 
United Nations Anthem was that of 
Canada. VALERIA ADLER 


Music Week Plans 


Are Discussed 


1944 Keynote Sounded at 
Town Hall—Events from 
May 7 to 14 


At a meeting of the National and 
Inter-American Music Week Com- 
mittee, held at the Town Hall Club 
in New York, Jan. 18, general plans 
for the 1944 observance were outlined 
and the keynote for the year adopted, 
namely, “Use Music to Foster Unity 
for the War and the Peace to follow.” 

It was announced at the meeting 
that Music Week was now being 
sponsored by the National Recreation 
Association, with which its previous 
sponsor, the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music, had become 
affiliated. The committee, however, is 
still an independent entity, and Music 
Week a cooperative project of the 
thirty-three national organizations rep- 
resented on the Committee by their 
president. The active workers in. the 
field are some 700 state chairmen from 
the national organizations and local 
chairmen in cities, towns, and smaller 
communities throughout the country. 

Music Week always begins the first 
Sunday in May, and falls this year 
May 7-14. 


Choir Festivals Suggested 


In its 1944 Letter of Suggestions the 
committee especially recommends for 
this year’s observance inter-church and 
inter-faith choir festivals and musical 
services; community concerts and 
other events in which several groups, 
not necessarily all musical, combine to 
bring out local talent and to provide 
musical entertainment and equipment 
for the armed forces; patriotic pro- 
grams featuring numbers by United 
States, Latin American and United 
Nations composers ; demonstrations by 
school music departments, inter-school 
and community music festivals and 
radio programs stressing American 
music. 

Among those present who spoke 


at the meeting on the value of Music 
Week and pledged continued support 
of their organizations were Mrs. Guy 
P. Gannett, President of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs; Lilla Belle 
Pitts, President of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference; Howard 
Braucher, President of the National 
Recreation Association; Ralph A. 
Harris, General Secretary of the 
American Guild of Organists; Mrs. 
Ruth Haller Ottoway, National Coun- 
cil of Women, and John G. Paine, 
General Manager of ASCAP. 


Baltimore Events 
Attract Enthusiasts 


Symphonies and Operas 
Given Before Audiences 
of Large Size 


BaLtimMorE—The Baltimore Sym- 
phony, Reginald Stewart, conductor, 
giving Wednesday evening programs, 
the Municipal Series on Sundays and 
special programs for children on 
Saturday mornings, has attracted 
growing public attention, as proved 
by long lines of standees. Mr. Stew- 
art has appeared as transcriber pre- 
senting effective orchestral versions 
of Bach’s “Come Sweet Death,” the 
Prelude in B Flat Minor, and the Lit- 
tle Fugue in G. 


Charles O’Connell was guest con- 
ductor on Jan. 9, gaining high praise 
for his transcription of the Bach Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue and for his 
straightforward interpretations of 
other works. Among soloists heard 
during the month were Vladimir 
Horowitz, Jan Peerce, Dorothy Frei- 
tag, George Bauer, René Le Roy and 
Helen Traubel. 

The National Symphony, Hans 
Kindler, conductor, had double inter- 
est on Jan. 18, with Yehudi Menu- 
hin as soloist and Antol Dorati as 
guest-conductor. Bartok’s Concerto 
was superbly played. 


“Traviata” Presented 


_ The Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company gave a satisfying presenta- 
tion of “La Traviata” on Jan. 20 be- 
fore a capacity audience in the Lyric. 
Annunziata Garrotto was the Vio- 
letta, Carlo Morelli, the elder Ger- 
mont, and Bruno Landi, the Alfredo. 
Gabriel Simeoni conducted. This per- 
formance concluded the series of four 
visits of the Philadelphians arranged 
by the local Bonney Concert Bureau. 

The Baltimore Civic Opera Com- 
pany, Eugene Martinet, director, gave 
performances of “Carmen” on Jan. 
12 and 13 with guest singers Wini- 
fred Heidt, Arturo Di Filipi and Mary 
Bowen in principal roles. The Mixed 
Chorus of Glen Martin Company as- 
sisted and had their first stage ex- 
perience. 

Celebrated artists heard at the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music have 
been Gregor Piatigorsky, with Ralph 
Berkowitz at the piano; Robert Cas- 
sadesus and Jan Peerce. 


Music Club Programs 


Helen McGraw, pianist, winner of 
the Naumberg Foundation Prize, and 
Kay Rickert, violinist, supplied the 
program on Jan. 8 for members of the 
Baltimore Musie Club at the Bel- 
vedere Hotel. 


The Sunday concert series at the 
Maryland Casualty Auditorium, ar- 
ranger by Norris Herring, included 
January programs by members of the 
Baltimore Music Club, the Baltimore 
City College Glee Club and Band, 
the Fire Department Band, under 
Robert Lansinger, and by individual 
participants. 


Franz BorRNSCHEIN 
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Philadelphia Enjoys 


Many Programs 


Visiting and _ Resident 
Artists Give Ensemble 
and Solo Lists 


PHILADELPHIA.—At the Academy of 
Music Jan. 13 under the local aus- 
pices of Emma Feldman Management, 
Marian Anderson was enthusiastically 
welcomed by several thousand ad- 
mirers. Franz Rupp accompanied. 


On the same date a Duo Music Club 
concert presented Katherine Welsh, 
contralto; Lois Sweifort Jack, pianist, 
and a Matinee Musical Club instru- 
mental ensemble led by Nina Pretty- 
man Howell. At the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance a lecture-recital on “Tunes 
of Time” engaged Dr. Frances Elliott 
Clark and Agnes Clune Quinlan, 
pianist. 

The University Glee Club directed 
by H. Alexander Matthews featured 
songs of the United Nations on Jan. 
15. Walter Baker, organist, gave a 
recital on Jan. 16, with Jane Hether- 
ington, contralto, assisting. At Hav- 
erford College a chamber music eve- 
ning enlisted Dmitri Markevitch, cel- 
list; Julius Katchen, pianist, and other 
musicians. 


Chamber Music Heard 


The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors sponsored 
a concert at the Cosmopolitan Club on 
Jan. 17. Georgianna Roming’s Sonata 
for Flute and Piano was interpreted 
by Louis DelDuca and the composer. 
Also taking part were Jane Kolb, 
Irene Peckham-Veley and Anna Bur- 
stein-Bieler, pianists, and Mary Jane 
Manegold, soprano. Under Junto aus- 
pices, Iso Briselli, violinist, gave a 
recital, with Louis Kazze at the piano. 


A Matinee Musical Club event on 
Jan. 18 in the Bellvue-Stratford cen- 
tered attention on the chorus under 
Dr. Harry A. Sykes. Flerence Frantz, 
pianist, took part. A Philadelphia 
Music Teachers Forum affair at Pres- 
ser Hall on Jan. 19 considered Mexi- 
can music with Carolyn Diller, mezzo- 
soprano, and June Sheetz and Miriam 
Neale, duo-pianists, participating. 

Celebrating its fifth anniversary, 
the Twentieth Century Music Group 
held a session in the Settlement Music 
School on Jan. 23. Taking part were 
Harold Bennett, Simon Asen, Mar- 
jorie Tyre, Rafael Druian, Broadus 
Erle, Leonard Frantz, Seymour Barab, 
and Vincent Persichetti. Seventy-four 
works by 46 composers have been per- 
formed at 19 concerts. Nearly half 
the names on the records are Ameri- 
can, 


At the same hall in the evening a 
distinctive vocal program under Mme. 
Kate Ravoth’s supervision gave prom- 
inence to songs with English texts. 

Wituram E, SMITH 


Three States Hear 
Reiner’s Forces 


Pittsburgh Symphony Begins 
Winter Tour—Conductor to 
Give Novelties on Return 


PitrsBuRGH.—The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under the direction of Dr. Fritz 
Reiner began its winter tour of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio on 
Feb. 8, in Buffalo. Dr. Reiner led the 
orchestra in concerts in Syracuse, 
Troy, Utica, Saratoga Springs, Scran- 
ton, Allentown, Columbus, Toledo and 
Dayton. 

Thus far this season Dr. Reiner 
has directed eleven pairs of orchestral 
concerts featuring among his soloists 
Rose Bampton and Lauritz Melchior, 
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Joseph Szigeti, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Artur Rubinstein, Jennie Tourel, Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Nathan Milstein, and 
many others. He has introduced the 
world premiere of a new symphony, 
“Jeremiah” by Leonard Bernstein, his 
former pupil who presently is assistant 
conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic. 

_ For his first pair of concerts follow- 
ing the tour on March 3 and 5, Dr. 
Reiner will present for the first time 
the revised version of Bela Bartok’s 
Second Suite and Arnold Schénberg’s 
“Verklarte Nacht”. Josef Hofmann, 
pianist, will be guest soloist. 


Jewish Institute 


Awards Degrees 

Dr. Stephen S. Wise conferred three 
honorary degrees at the 19th com- 
mencement exercises of the Jewish 
Institute of Religion on Jan. 30. The 
11 members of the class of 1944, whose 
course of study was shortened by a 
year to make available an increased 
number of institute alumni for Army 
and Navy chaplaincies, were ordained 
into the rabbinate. 

Bronislaw Huberman, violinist, and 
Jacob Klatzkin, writer, were the re- 
cipients of the degree of Doctor of 






Hebrew Letters, honoris causa, and 
Robert Dubois Workman, chief of 
chaplains, U.S. Navy, received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris 
causa. 

Mr. Huberman played the Bach 
Chaconne. Chaplain Workman was 
escorted by a contingent of 30 Navy 
chaplains, which preceded the academic 
procession of graduates, faculty, trus- 
tees and participants in the exercises. 
The principal address was given by 
Dr. Solomon Freehof, Rabbi of Tem- 
ple Rodef Shalom, Pittsburgh, and 
President of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis. 
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“Excellent.”—Buffalo Evening News 


Lydia EDWARDS 


American Mezzo-Soprano 


Now on Tour with the San Carlo Opera Company. 


Recent Appearances: San Carlo Opera Co., Con- 
necticut Opera Ass’n, National Grand Opera Co., 
Philadelphia La Scala Opera Co. 


“Vibrant interpretation. . . . well earned ovation.” 
—Spokane Spokesman-Review 


“Lovely contralto.” — Boston Traveler. 


“Lovely steadiness in dark-colored tones.” 
—Toronto Evening Telegram 





“Real Operatic Caliber.” 
—Wichita Kans. Beacon 


Gabor CARELLI 


Lyric Tenor 
Chas. L. Wagner: “Don Pasquale” Tour, Fall 1943 
N. Y. Opera Guild: “Traviata” Tour, Spring 1944 


“Displayed a voice of fine lyric quality.” 
—Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City 


“An excellent voice.” — Stamford, Conn., Advocate 


“His precise, clear tones . . . placed the audience 
firmly in his grasp.” —Waterbury Republican 


“Warmth and melodic intonation.” 
—New Orleans, La., States 


“A Discovery.”—Washington Times-Herald 


Ernice LAWRENCE 


American Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co.—January-February 1944 


This young American has made an excellent Rep- 
utation for himself in the East, the Northwest 
as well as in his Native Texas. His Repertory in- 
cludes: “Radames” (Aida), “Cavaradossi” (Tosca), 
“Turiddu” (Cavalleria Rusticana), “Duce” (Rigo- 
letto), “Canio” (Pagliacci), “Pinkerton” (Butterfly). 


“Ernice Lawrence ... has all the vocal attributes 
necessary for the role. His voice is clear, ringing 
and excellently schooled so that the high C’s . . . 
came forth with power and ease and won him a 
round of applause. A promising future can be pre- 
dicted for him for he is the type of tenor difficult 


to find.” — Washington, D. C., Star 


“Much of the success of the performance may be 
attributed to Mr. Lawrence for his consistently 


good interpretation.” — Houston, Tex., Post 


“His diction was the best of the evening.” 
— Houston, Tex., Press 





“Fine Quality of Balance.” 
—Elizabeth, N. J., Daily Journal 


The TRIO MUSETTE 


Gloria Linde, violin; June Kidd, ’cello; 
Ruth Wunderlich Landes, piano. 


Recent Engagements: 
State Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
State Teachers College, Newark, N. J. 
Panzer College, East Orange, N. J. 
Metropolitan Life Glee Club, New York 





“A great, well-qualified teacher.” 
— Serge Rachmaninoff 


Paul EMERICH 


Pianist-Pedagogue 
Only Piano Teacher of Maestro Erich Leinsdorf 
and Other Well-Known Musicians 


Development of Sound Technique, Theory, Inter- 
pretation, Style, Aesthetics, Program Making. 


For Advanced Students Only. 
Availabie for a limited number of concerts. 





“Dramatic Impact.”—New York Times 


Carmen REUBEN 


Mezzo-Soprano 
Annual New York Recital: Times Hall, Wednesday 
Evening, March 15, 1944 


“A Program Chosen with Exceptional Taste. .. . 
Delivery revealed an Authentic Sense of Style and 
Conscientious Musicianship.”—N.Y. Herald-Tribune 


—A Specialist of the Art Song — 








“Energetic and Straightforward.”—Times 


Byron CANTRELL 


American Composer-Conductor 


Debut with New York Little Symphony 
(Members of Philharmonic), at Carnegie 
Chamber Hall, New York, Nov. 26, 1943. 


“His ‘Huck Finn’ was well conceived, well knit, 
fresh and cocky, the orchestration fresh, modern 
and transparent.” — New York Herald Tribune. 





Ina De MARTINO American Lyric Soprano 


“Her voice is of lovely, melting quality and in in- 
tonation consistently pure.” 
—Globe and Mail, Toronto 


“The perfect soprano voice.”—Beniamino Gigli 
“Superb as a singer and actress.” 
—Toronto Saturday Night 


Available for opera and concert appearances 
























The Special Issue— 


OR the third successive year, the Special Forecast Issue of 

Musicat AMERICA appears in the midst of this nation’s 
greatest war for the survival of humanity and civilization. War 
is waged by men, guns, and machines and those who supply the 
tools of combat from behind the lines. It seems ironical that 
music should play a part in such grim business, yet it does play 
apart of incalculable importance. 

In these pages are reflected the martial achievements of music 
at home and wherever our men are fighting in the far-flung corners 
of the world not only as a ministering angel bearing solace and 
peace of mind, but as a positive force strengthening the fibre of 
our national character and fortifying the will of our people to 
win through to the universal victory which is now assured. 
It is with a vast, but humble, pride that we present this chronicle, 
and we look with a new reverence upon an art which can develop 
such potency in time of trial and achieve such heights of human 
service when life is darkest. 


HIS 37th annual edition also comes in the midst of the largest 

musical season in the history of our country—largest in point 
of quantity of musical activity from coast to coast and of public 
interest therein. Attendance at musical performances throughout 
the nation shows an over-all increase of 25 per cent and attendance 
at individual concerts averages over 90 per cent of capacity. 
Remarkable as this record may appear, it may be taken as a 
criterion of the foreseeable future. Already it is assured that 
next season will reach another all-time high in the number of 
concerts given and in total public attendance. 


It is a matter of much satisfaction to us that MustcaL AMERICA 
was in the forefront of those who anticipated and accurately gauged 
this new musical prosperity and took the lead in advocating a 
program of general expansion of musical activity throughout the 





Wartime Mirror of America’s 
Greatest Music Achievement 


country. Those who read the signs and portents correctly are 
now reaping the harvest of their foresight and are also perform- 
ing an invaluable service to the American people by being pre- 
pared to supply the current unprecedented, but inevitable, demand 
for increasingly more music of high artistic standard. 


S ever, the Special Issue, the biggest in the annals of this 

publication, is the barometer and guide attesting the healthy 
musical condition of this country and of the Western Hemisphere 
as a whole. From the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada 
to the republics of South America, these columns record the 
irrefutable evidence of a new impetus, a new fertility and a new 
level of accomplishment on the part of those who tend the lamp 
of musical culture in our society. 

Here, too, are set forth the vital work music is doing among 
the fighting men under our banner and the banners of our valiant 
allies; the practical application of music to war psychology in 
industry ; the inestimable contributions being made along experi- 
mental lines by radio; a new progressiveness and spirit of co- 
operation in managerial fields; an expression of ideals for the 
future on the part of a leading interpretative artist, and numerous 
related subjects viewing the whole picture of the music of today 
and striving to look over and beyond into the music of tomorrow. 

“Music Now!” is the thesis of this all-encompassing volume— 
a volume which has become a tradition in American musical life. 
As surely as the music of today is the product of the past, so 
the music of today is also the progenitor and guardian of the 
music of the future. “The child is father to the man,” and it is 
our bounden duty to look forward, not back, in the unending 
quest for progress and development. “Music Now!” absorbs 
the future in the eternal present. 

Ronald F. Eyer 
Epiror 
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Ban “Arrangements” 
Of the National Anthem? 


to issues raised by the recent prohibi- 
tion in Boston of Igor Stravinsky’s ap- 
parently very personal arrangement of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” might lead, if fol- 
lowed to their sternest logical conclusion, to 
certain curious results. If we are to credit 


report, numerous persons take vigorous ex- 
ception to any change whatsoever visited 
upon the national anthem and resent the 
alteration of so much as a single note. At 
a time like this it is patently foolish to argue 
the case on a basis of musical merits. Never- 
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theless the question has aspects which even 
on the grounds of patriotism need not be 
wholly ignored. 

If we are to lay down a hard and fast rule 
that absolutely nothing in the song may be 
modified in even the smallest. way, we shall 
presently have our hands full. For in the 
countless recitals, concerts, theatrical and 
operatic performances at which the hymn is 
played we hear it in quite a number of dif- 
ferent ways. 

By this, one does not necessarily mean 
that one conductor plays it faster and an- 
other slower. But one does mean that we 
hear it sometimes (notably by string quartets 
and pianists) with subtly changed and even 
enriched harmonies not to speak of a season- 
ing passing note; in the case of violinists 
with ornate double-stops; at one symphony 
concert with more percussion than at an- 
other and here with cymbal clashes, there 
without. But none of the changes, even 
though. they might conceivably irritate hard- 
bitten purists, can be said to violate the 
spirit of the anthem and so are scarcely no- 
ticed. If we are going to stick uncompro- 
misingly to the letter of the rule that not one 
note may with impunity be changed where, 
if we are consistent, shall we land when 
things like this occur? 

This is not all. Doubtless every civilized 
nation on earth reveres its national anthem 
and in one fashion or another prevents what 
it might construe as a defilement. Yet if 
‘Madama Butterfly” were to be represented 
today what would be done about those 
phrases of “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
which Puccini weaves into the fabric of his 
score with the skill of a resourceful com- 
poser? And, to speculate further, how would 
it ever be possible for the French to listen 
to Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” if France 
had a law making punishable the slightest 
change in the “Marseillaise’? As for the 





British, would it ever be lawful in such a 
hypothetical circumstance for a pianist to 
play Beethoven’s variations on “God Save 


the King”? 
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Musical America’s Correspondents 


CHICAGO OFFICES: Marcie A. McLgeop, Man- 
ager, Kimball Hall, 304 South Wabash Avenue. 
Telephone: Harrison 4544. CHARLES QUINT, 
correspondent. 

BOSTON: Grace May STUTSMAN, Correspondent, 
70 Myrtle Street, Melrose, Mass. 

PHILADELPHIA: Witu1aM E. Smirn, Correspon- 
dent, 1945 North 33rd Street. 

LOS ANGELES—HOLLYWOOD: IsaspeL Morse 
Jones, Correspondent, 5386 Village Green, Los 
Angeles. DorotrHy HUTTENBACH, Business Man- 
ager, 513 North Rodeo Drive, Beverly Hills. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fisuer, Corre- 
spondent, Alexander Hamilton Hotel. 

ATLANTA: HeLen KNox Spain, Atlantan Hotel 

BALTIMORE: Franz C. Bornscuein, 708 E. 20th. 

BROOKLYN: Fe.ix Deyo, 226 Lefferts Place 

BUFFALO: TxHeopotinpa C. Boris, Evening News. 

CINCINNATI: Valeria ADLER, The Post 

CLEVELAND: Mrs. ArtTHUR W. HUNING, 1680 
Coventry Road, Cleveland Heights 

COLUMBUS: VircINiA Braun KELLer, 1083 S. High. 

DALLAS: Maset CranrFiLt, 5619 Swiss Avenue 

DENVER: JoHN C. Kenvet, 414—I14th St. 

DETROIT: SeyMour KapeTaNsky, 3294 Lawrence 

EL PASO: Mrs. G. B. CarMicHakL, 814 Rio Grande. 

HARTFORD: Cart E. LinpstroM, The Times 

INDIANAPOLIS: Rocer Buprow, The Times 

KANSAS CITY (pro tem): Lucy Parrott, 3924 
McGee 

LOUISVILLE: H. W. Hauscuitp, R. #1, Buechel. 

MEMPHIS: Burnet C. TuTHILL, Southwestern 
College 

MILWAUKEE: ANNA R. Rosinson, 633 N. Water. 

MINNEAPOLIS: JoHNn K. SHERMAN, The Star 

MONTREAL: Tuomas ARCHER, The Gazette 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Logs, 5219 Prytania 

NEWARK: Puitie Gorpon, 24 Johnson Ave. 

OMAHA: Mrs. Epirn L. Waconer, 7915 N. 30th. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Frep Lissrett, 1515 Shady Ave. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: Jocelyn Foulkes, 833 N. E. 
Schuyler St. 

PROVIDENCE: ARLAN R. Coo.wnce, Brown Uni- 
versity 

ROCHESTER: Mary Ertx Witt, 699 Park Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Hersert W. Cost, 374 Walton Ave. 

SAN ANTONIO: Genevieve M. Tucker, 610 W. 
Summit Ave. 

SEATTLE: Nan D. Bronson, 4311—15th, N. E. 

TORONTO: R. H. Roperts, 8 St. Joseph St. 

UTICA: Exus K. Batpwin, 25 Scott St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Auprey Watz, 325 Queen 
St., Alexandria, Va. 

WORCESTER: Joun F. Kyes, Box 271, Maple 
St., W. Boylston, Mass. 
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All Present— 
and Accounted for 


she went to talk to Dr. 

Serge Koussevitzky in New 
York, one of several conversations 
which resulted in the article, “What 
Is America’s Musical Future?” (page 
5), Alice Berezowsky described the 
interview as follows: 

“*Tust sit down and wait a moment, 
if you don’t mind’, said Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky. ‘Please excuse the slight dis- 
turbance going on. I’m leaving for 
the south this evening; taking a two- 
weeks vacation from conducting’ ”. 

“In the room, two moving men, 
wearing thick shoulder pads and look- 
ing like commandos in battle dress 
pushing a stalled tank, were trying to 
hoist an oversize grand piano onto a 
dolly. Near the door, a porter was 
building a leaning tower with heavy 
suitcases. In the middle of the floor, 
a frenzied waiter was endeavoring to 
set up a lunch fable. 

“*You will excuse me, please, but I 
must finish this today’, apologized 
Koussevitzky, settling himself in a big 
armchair and putting on his glasses. 
As though he were in a_ secluded, 
sound-proof studio, he buried his head 
into what appeared to be, judging 
from its size and shape, an orchestra 
score. From time to time, he ex- 
claimed: ‘Marvelous! Oh, how mar- 
velous !’ 

“T peered 


HEN 


sideways to see what 
music it was. There were no notes 
and staves. On one page were the 
words ‘This is an aeroplane’; on the 
opposite page was a picture of two 
naked infants standing hand-in-hand 
on a very round world and at the 
brink of space. They were staring up 
at a great swirling cloud. In its midst 
was a pink-and-blue flying machine. 

“*My niece bought this for a friend’s 
child’, he said enviously, when he 
closed the book. 

“The ‘slight disturbance’ had sub- 
sided to a clatter of luncheon dishes. 

“*Now let us talk and eat’, he in- 
vited”’. 

Mrs. Berezowsky, wife of the com- 
poser-conductor Nicolai Berezowsky, 





Alice Berezowsky Regales Eugene Or- 
mandy with a Passage from “Duet with 


Nicky" While Nicky Himself Stands By 


is the author of an amusing book about 
her husband and herself, called “Duet 
with Nicky’, has lectured and talked 
on the radio, and speaks Russian flu- 
ently, if with a slight Georgian ac- 
cent—Caucaucus Georgian, not Ameri- 
her first 


can Georgian — because 
teacher was from the Caucausus 
Mountains. 


Despite the somewhat zany atmos- 
phere which pervades “Confessions of 
an Albumaniac” (page 29), the Walz 
household in Alexandria is a delight- 
ful one, as we know from experience. 
We saw Kit sleep through hours of 
phonograph music when he was but 
nine months old, so we believe the 
Walzes know whereof they speak, not 
only in child training, but in music 
appreciation. Jay, formerly Wash- 
ington correspondent for us, when he 
was holding down a combination city 
desk and music job on the Post, is 
now in the Washington Bureau of the 


February 10, 1944 
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Concerned in a Jazz Invasion of Sacred Precincts—the League of Composers Concert at Carnegie 
Hall. Left to Right: Vincent Lopez, George Gershwin, Victor Herbert, Eva Gauthier, Zez Confrey, 
Irving Berlin and Paul Whiteman. Inset Is a Theme from Gershwin's "Rhapsody in Blue” 


lt Comes and Goes 


Although no official announcement 
has as yet been forthcoming, the indi- 
cations are that next season will see 
Debussy’s operatic masterpiece, “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” installed in the rep- 
ertoire of the Metropolitan. 


1924 
Come Over and Help Us! 

Budapest has risen against Jazz and 
that popular song, “Yes! We Have 
No Bananas”. According to reports 
from Berlin, pistols and sabres were 
used to suppress the singing of the 
song. 


1924 


New York Times, having had a fling 
at OPA public relations in between. 
Audrey has succeeded him as our cor- 
respondent. Both have written arti- 
cles for national magazines (their lat- 
est, one about Sweden appearing in 
the Saturday Evening Post of Feb. 4), 
and Audrey has published two detec- 
tive tales under a pseudonym. 


The photograph which shows the 
family ready to dig into their really 
impressive collection of records was 
made under trying circumstances. 
Their friend Bill Nelson shot it. “A 
big-time operator who used to take 
pictures for Look, now making train- 
ing films for the Navy”, says Jay, “‘on 
the side he does jobs in the movie line 
for which he gets fees from $300 to 
$3,000. Anything in between will be 
accepted”. ‘Naturally we were some- 
what aghast at this, but the ‘in be- 
tween’ turned out to be really reason- 
able.” 


Especially when you consider that 
the finished print involved camera and 
equipment borrowed from some sacred 
precincts, a taxi back and forth from 
the Walzes, 20 bulbs, a dozen and a 
half plates and a late trip to the Times- 
‘Herald dark room in Washington 
where another friend developed the 
negatives and made prints. They fin- 
ished about 2:30 a. m. “So”, says 
Jay, “you see we in Alexandria love 
you”. Thanks to the Walzes, Bill 
Nelson and any other individuals con- 
cerned, say we. 


Dame Myra Hess, who wrote for 
us the article on music in war-time 
Britain (page 9) took time off to do 


Opera Week in Chicago 

Chaliapin as Basilio in “The Barber 
of Seville’; “Lakmé with Graziella 
Pareto, Schipa and Baklanoff ; “Trav- 
iata” with Muzio, Hackett and Ri- 
mini; “Martha” with Florence Mac- 
beth, Schipa and Rimini; “Cleopatre” 
with Mary Garden and Baklanoff ; 
“Boris” with Chaliapin; “Lucia” with 
Tina Paggi, Forrest Lamont and Gan- 


dolfi, and “Carmen” with Garden, 
Ansseau and Baklanoff. 
1924 
So, What? 


Symphony Heads in First National 
Conference in New York Form Per- 
manent Committees to Protect Inter- 


ests. New Committees Will Serve as 
Bond Between Orchestras and Boards. 
1924 


At the Metropolitan 

“Le Coq d'Or” with Galli-Curci 
and Rosina Galli; “Cavalleria” with 
Easton and Chamlee; “Fedora” with 
Jeritza, Martinelli, Scotti and Mario; 
“Traviata” with Galli-Curci, Chamlee 
and De Luca; “Walkiire” with Mat- 
senauer, Delia Reinhart, Sigrid One- 
gin, Laubenthal and Whitehill; 
“Thais” with Jeritza, Tokatyan and 
Danise; “Marta” with Alda, Gigli, 
Kathleen Howard and Didur, and 
“Carmen” with Florence Easton, 
Sabanieeva, Martinelli and Mardones. 


1924 


TEE CE CC 


it from her busy schedule, which in- 
cludes the famous series of lunch-hour 
concerts at the National Gallery in 
London. Well remembered from her 
piano tours here, she is a Fellow and 
Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music and was awarded the Gold 
Medal of the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety in 1941. 

A single purpose has sent Liu 
Liang-mo many thousands of miles 
through China and America—to help 
people understand each other better. 
Now a member 
of the staff of 
United China 
Relief, he spoke 
and sang at a 
meeting of the 
National Feder- 
ation of Music 
Clubs in May, 
1943, at which 
time we heard 
him and deter- 
mined to have 
him write some- 
thing for us. 
The article on 
page 9 is the re- 





Liu Liang-mo 
Believing in the unifying power 
of mass singing, he was so adept at it 


sult. 


in 1937 that Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek sent him to teach soldiers to 
sing. For three years he moved with 
the armies all over China. Since com- 
ing here, he has addressed thousands 
of audiences in the endeavor -to bring 
American and Chinese thought closer 
together. 

Although barely in his '30s, Tom 
Scott, who wrote the article on folk 


music (page 110), has collected hun- 
dreds of songs from all sections of 


America and various parts of the 
world. Born in Kentucky, he heard 
at first hand Negro and mountain 
songs. Later he listened to chanteys, 
cowboy ballads and timber songs 
under the conditions that produced 
them. Although our own folk music 


interests him most, he learned songs 
from Latin America, the Veld in 
South Africa and dozens of others— 
all from natives. 

In addition to his singing of these 
songs and his arrangements of them, 
he has composed symphonic music and 
arranged the folk material for large 
choruses and instrumental combina- 
tions. 


John K. Sherman (“Symphony 
Managers Pool Their Ideas,” page 
117) is our Minneapolis corres- 
pondent and the music editor of the 
Star. Theresa Shier “Orchestras 
Unite in Common Cause,” page 116, 
is doing organizational work for the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League which she describes. 

Author of several books on music, 
Helen L. Kaufmann (‘‘C’est la 
Guerre for String Quartets,” page 
142) has also contributed previous 
articles to these pages. 


John Alan Haughton (“The Muse 
Abused”, page 28), Herbert F. Pey- 
ser (“The Role’s the Thing’, page 21, 
and “What of Music in Post War 
Europe”, page 27) and Robert Sabin 
(“Industry Turns to Music,” page 25) 
are all members of the staff.—Ebptror. 
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C O N C E; R T = : Singher, Bush and Namara Among Singers 


Martial Singher, Baritone 
Martial Singher, baritone. Paul 
Ulanowsky, accompanist. The Town 
Hall, Jan. 28. Eve.: 
“La Chanson de Roland” (Restored 
by Lazare Saminsky) XI Century 
“En Venant de Lyon” 4 atury 
“L’Amour de Moi” XV Century 
Air de Caron from “Alceste’’....Lully 
Air de Thesée from | 
“‘Hypolyte et Aricie” au 
CRIS SE ooo svitcbigceds Martini 
A Group of Serenades 
Serenade from “Don Giovanni”..Mozart 
“Standchen” Schubert 
Sérénade de Méphistophélés from : 
“Le Damnation de Faust” Berlioz 
Sérénade (‘‘Chantez, Riez, 
Dormez’’) 
Serenata from “Songs and 
Dances of Death” 
“Vergebliches Standchen” 
““Mandoline” 
“Ballade de Gros Dindons’’; 
*“Pastorale des Cochons Roses’’; 
“Villanelle des Petits Canards 
Chabrier 
“Don Quichotte 4 Dulcinée” a: 
“Chanson Romanesque”; b: 
“Chanson Epique”; c: “Chanson 
a Boire” Ravel 
This was Mr. Singher’s New York 
recital debut. Seldom has an artist 
at a first appearance stirred an audi- 
ence to enthusiasm as on this occa- 
sion. This was the result of a per- 
fectly controlled voice and an art 
which recalls that of George Hen- 
schel of an earlier and happier vocal 
day and that of Edouard Clément, 
more recently. It is the art so per- 
fectly schooled as to seem always en- 
tirely natural, entirely inevitable in 
every respect. ] 
On a program so nearly perfect in 
every detail, space forbids individual 
criticism of each number. The ex- 
cerpt from the Chanson de Roland 
which Mr. Saminsky has cleverly ar- 
ranged, sounds like the singing of a 











Janet Bush Marguerite Namara 


bard by the fireside—as it should. 
The best of the first group was the 
air of Charon. This was a superb 
piece of declamatory singing. “Plaisir 
d’Amour” displayed a perfect legato 
but was a trifle subdued in spirit. 
Of the Serenades, the Berlioz was 
the best and it was peremptorily re- 
demanded. The satirical shout at the 
end of each stanza was like a vocal 
pied de nez! Mr. Singher also made 
Gounod’s treacly Berceuse Séré- 
nade almost convincing. Brahms’s 
“Vergebliches Standchen” which, for 
some reason, all singers like to sing 
and nearly always sing badly, was a 
delicious bit of humor and was at 
once redemanded. It was one of the 
best numbers of the evening. The 
lengthy diminuendo in the Debussy 
was beautiful, giving the impression 
of a singer walking away into the 
distance as he sang. Of the Chabrier 
songs, the first was the best. 
The Ravel songs which Mr. 
Singher introduced to the public in 
Paris with the Colonne Orchestra in 
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1934, were all well done, but the 
second, especially dedicated to him, 
was the best, a really mignificent 
piece of sustained singing. 

The artist was the recipient of ten 
recalls at the conclusion of the pro- 
gram, the audience sitting immove- 
able until two encores had been given 
and then only a few leaving before 
two more were sung. 


Janet Bush, Mezzo-Soprano 


Accompanist, Arpad Sandor. Town 
Hall, Jan. 18, evening: 
“Furibondo spira il 
Handel 
“Salamander”, 


“V’adoro pupille’’, 
vento” 

“Dein Blaues Auge”, 

“Von Ewiger Liebe” 

“Im Herbst”, ‘““Madchen mit dem roten 
Miindchen” Franz 

“Du bist so jung” Erich Wolff 

“Ciacilie”’ 

“Gerechter Gott’’, from “Rienzi”. Wagner 

“Christ is Risen” Rachmaninoft 

‘“Mother Dearest” ..Arr. Kurt Schindler 

**Magpie”’, “‘Hopak” Mussorgsky 

“Stresa” Winter Watts 

**Miranda”’ 

“Let it be Forgotten” 

“The Wicked Witch” 


Janet Bush has one of the finest 
voices, as such, to be heard in public 
at the present time. Actually, it seems 
more an operatic organ than one 
adapted to the subtleties and refine- 
ments of recital. She has worked 
hard, too, to perfect her interpreta- 
tions and to some degree she showed 
on this occasion that her labors have 
not been wholly fruitless. There is 
still room for improvement, particu- 
larly in creating moods and extract- 
ing to the full the emotional content 
of certain songs. But in music of 
forthright dramatic character she un- 
questionably excels. 

Consequently she was more for- 
tunate in the tempestuous “Furibon- 
do” air of Handel than with Cleo- 
patra’s enchanting love song from his 
“Julius Caesar,” the sensuous languor 
of which seemed to escape both her 
and her pianist, with the result that 
its delivery was violent and heavy. 
But the elaborate “divisions” of “Furi- 
bondo” offered her no difficulties at 
all, since Mme. Bush’s breath is a 
gratifyingly “long” one and extended 
phrases hold no perils for her what- 
ever. 

Here and there interesting details 
and nuances distinguished her deliv- 
ery of Brahms’s lovely song about the 
blue eyes, but she scarcely caught the 
slv humor of his “Salamander” or the 
full ecstasy of “Von Ewiger Liebe.” 
For the same reason Franz’s “Im 
Herbst” became a more successful ex- 
ploit than his “Madchen mit dem roten 
Miindchen.” If in her Lieder group 
there was any exception proving the 
rule it was Erich Wolff’s “Du bist 
so jung” where she was comparative- 
ly successful in creating a true lyric 
mood. Considering the operatic na- 
ture of her gifts one was a little dis- 
appointed in the singer’s performance 
of Adriano’s air from “Rienzi,” which 
was too hurried in the main and in- 
sufficiently “pointed.” Incidentally, 
Miss Bush’s Italian and German could 
both stand improvement. 

An audience of good size applauded 
her vigorously. P. 


Nine O’Clock Opera 
Company Returns 


The Nine O’Clock Opera Company 


returned after an absence of several . 


seasons to give a brisk performance of 
Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” in 
Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 19. 
The cast included Gean Greenwell as 
the narrator and as Antonio in the 
performance; Carlos Sherman as 
Figaro; Helen Van Loon as Susanna; 
Alice George as the Countess; Vera 
Weikel as Chrerubino; Stuart Gracey 
as the Count; and John Harrold as 
Basilio. The opera was done with 


piano accompaniment, in modern dress 
and in an abbreviated form, with the 
narrator keeping the story fresh in 
the minds of the audience and adding 
quips of his own. 

To people who are not familiar with 
the opera in its original form, the com- 
pany offers an evening of good theater 
and lively entertainment, and it is 
highly probable that many listeners 
become interested in Mozart for the 
first time through these performances 
in their own language by young sing- 
ers who keep everything moving. 6i 
the cast Miss George and Miss Wei- 
kel took the vocal honors, though all 
of the performers sang brightly. Ruth 
Cumbie was the pianist. The audi- 
ence laughed heartily and obviously 
had a good time. 


Marguerite Namara, Soprano 

Alderson Mowbray, accompanist. 
Assisting artist, John Wummer, flute. 
Town Hall, Jan. 24, evening: 


Air of “Phoebus and 
Fan”) B 


Momus (from 


“L’Extase langoureuse”’, 
“Noel des Enfants qui n’ont plus de 
Maisons” Debussy 
“Cortége Poldowski 
“Ah! Vous dirai-je, Maman’’, 
Old French 
. Schindler 
arr. Hughes 
arr, de Falla 
Fuleihan 


“Moulaiya 
"_ arr. Kreisler 


h Lomond” 
“A Memory” 
“L’Oiseau Bleu 


“Le Chapelier (Genre Gounod)’’....Satie 

SRO” §ccsancdds ccctencésees de Falla 

Swaying, striding and billowing in 
voluminous mauve Mme. Namara im- 
pinged upon the enraptured vision like 
some highly decorative evocation of 
the blessed ‘nineties. It is quite some 
time since she was heard here but she 
still has a faithful public and it was 
out in force for her return. Applause 
without stint, encores without fumber 
and the most splendiferous floral dis- 
play under which the Town Hall stage 
has groaned in many a moon con- 
tributed to the pleasures of the occa- 
sion. 

These things are not set down in a 
spirit of levity. The recital, for all its 
side issues and its excursions from the 
beaten track, offered some substantial 
artistic satisfactions. For ‘one thing, 
one heard a voice which, if not wholly 
what it was a quarter of a century 
ago, displays even now a good deal 
more than the mere remnants of 
beauty. Some of the soprano’s tones 
are still quite remarkable in sheer tim- 
bre and purity and her trill is some- 
thing one does not often encounter in 
these days when a genuine shake is 
usually supplanted by an apologetic 
gurgle. Sound schooling will tell, 
even if administered a long time ago. 

Of course Mme. Namara’s exploits 
are multiple and many-sided, just as 
they always have been. She crosses 
the boundary line which separates the 
singer from the diseuse and then re- 
crosses it at will. She acts, she gives 
free play to the mannerisms heaven 
has showered upon her, she shuns in 
principle the concert ideal of the graven 
image. Some of her interpretations, 
of course, are better than others. Her 
diction is sometimes very good, some- 
times less good. She sang certain 
specimens of Debussy better than Mo- 
zart’s “L’Amero” or Bach’s “Patron, 
das macht der Wind” (given, incred- 
ibly enough, in French). In Bernard’s 
“Ca Fait Peur aux Oiseaux” she 
caused a jocund flute (admirably 
played, incidentally, by John Wum- 
mer) to tootle from the dim recesses 
of the artist’s room Some of her 
folksongs were truly admirable. So 
was the gavotte from “Manon”, which 


(Continued on page 208) 
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hearers recognized the Minuet from 
piano-lessons. The pizzicato move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky was particu- 
larly enjoyed. “Frére Jacques” was 
lustily sung. Mr. Gould’s pieces 
brought the list to a stirring close. 


aN. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Hindemith Work on NBC 

NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski 
conducting. Studio 8-H, Radio City. 
Jan. 23, afternoon: 


Prelude to ‘Lohengrin’; ‘“‘Magic Fire 
Music” from “Die Walkire”...Wagner 
“‘Noblissima Visione” ........ Hindemith 


Hindemith, who seems to be enjoy- 
ing something in the nature of a vogue 
in Manhattan concert halls at the 
moment, was less gratefully represent- 
ed in this instance than in some others. 
There is little that is either noble or 
visionary in the present work unless 
it is in some esoteric and highly 
rarefied sense beyond the ear of the 
ordinary listener. It is Hindemith in 
one of his drier, more obfuscated 
moments. Mr. Stokowski devoted him- 
self wholeheartedly to a careful pub- 
lishment of its recondite, uncom- 
municative phrases and its gritty har- 
monic progressions, but to little avail. 

The Wagner excerpts, sure-fire and 
fool-proof, went with their accustomed 
dramatic color and intensity. We shall 
not discuss this thrice familiar music, 
but we still are mystified. by the fact 
that those ethereal measures represent- 
ing the Grail at the commencement of 
the “Lohengrin” Prelude (played in 
high positions by the violins, divisi) 
never sound in tune no matter by what 
orchestra performed. Does the peculiar 





Desi Halban 


Leonard Rose 


construction of harmonics at that al- 
titude give the impression of false 
intonation or is it some freakish re- 
action of the ear? 


Rose Is Soloist with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Wilhelm Steinberg conducting. As- 
sisting artist: Leonard Rose, cellist. 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 29, evening: 

Overture to “‘Oberon”’............ Weber 

Concerto for cello and orchestra in D 

Minor lo 

Symphony in A, No. 7, Op. 92. Beethoven 

Leonard Rose’s performance of 
Lalo’s Cello Concerto was the “news” 
of this concert. The concerto for 
cello places a far heavier burden upon 
the solo performer than does Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole”, for the very 
reason that it is almost completely 
lacking in the brilliance of orchestra- 
tion and melodic charm of the violin 
work. But when it is played with the 
power, the refinement and the elo 
quence which Mr. Rose displayed, it 
is still viable. With none of the su- 
perfluous mannerisms of the virtuoso, 
Mr. Rose played brilliantly, and his 
warm, rich tone never became syrupy 
or sentimental in quality. Except for 
an ingenious passage in the andante, 
the orchestral part of the concerto is 
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a dreary waste of accent chords and 
accompaniment figures. Only by a re- 
markable feat of sustained playing by 
the soloist, can the listener’s attention 
be held. One would like to hear Mr. 
Rose in a work more intrinsically 
worthy of his talents than Lalo’s 
faded production. 

Mr. Steinberg, who had been called 
in suddenly earlier in the week, when 
it became evident that Artur Rod- 
zinski was too ill to conduct the or- 
chestra, was naturally at a disadvan- 
tage. It would therefore be unfair 
to assume that the rather heavy- 
handed interpretations of this concert 
were representative of his conducting 
under other and better circumstancees 
The program was repeated on Sun- 
day afternoon. S. 


Philharmonic Plays Mahler 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Bruno Walter, conductor; Desi Hal- 
ban, soprano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Feb. 2, evening: 


“Tragic? Overture ...cccosseccee Brahms 
‘““Verklirte Nacht”? ........00:. Schinberg 
Symphony No. 4, in G........0665 Mahler 


(Soprano Solo, Desi Halban) 


Bruno Walter is incontestably the 
high priest of Mahler. No living mu- 
sician brings to that master’s work 
such devotion, such consummate un- 
derstanding, so absolute a grasp of its 
most infinitesimal vibrations. If any- 
one can remain insensitive to a revela- 
tion of the Fourth Symphony such as 
Mr. Walter offered a Philharmonic 
audience of good size on this particu- 
lar evening then, indeed, there is no 
hope of his conversion to the evangel 
of that tortured creator of searching, 
though flawed, beauty. 

The interpretation was in every re- 
spect equal to the one Mahler himself 
gave of the same work in the same 
hall with the same orchestra a genera- 
tion ago. In some respects it even 
surpassed it. At all events, the under- 





lying point of the score became clear 
as never before. This does not alter 
the fact that the symphony itself, for 
all the lovable naiveté of many of its 
pages, is an uneven work, though as- 
suredly the most direct of all the Mah- 
ler symphonies and the one least af- 
flicted with the composer’s straining 
endeavor to pierce infinities. Time 
has not faded the amiable charm of 
the opening, with its winning folk- 
like and neo-Mozartean melodies. A 
pity that the composer could not resist 
the solicitations to sophisticated work- 
ings-out and to the various artifices of 
development, in which the movement 
for a time threatens to lose itself. Nor 
is the second one consistently absorb- 
ing. But the third section, marked 
“Peacefully”, is surely one of the love- 
liest and most spiritualized expres- 
sions in the whole of Mahler’s sym- 
phonic output and in this soaring page 
Mr. Walter fairly rose above himself. 

Something of the charm of the last 
movement, with its folk-like visions of 
a picture book paradise, was dissipated 
because the soloist, Desi Halban 
(daughter of the one-time star of the 
Vienna opera, Selma Kurz) sang the 
soprano solo in rather colorless, inex- 
pressive fashion and with unintelligible 
enunciation. Nevertheless, it was a 
great night in the history of this sym- 
phony and the performance stirred the 
audience to delighted demonstrations. 

It was stirred, too, by the fine play- 
ing of the most lastingly popular of 
Schénberg’s works, the sensuous, 
chromatic, luxuriant and over-lengthy 
“Verklarte Nacht”, as expanded from 
its original chamber music state for 
the full string body of an orchestra. 
The Philharmonic strings brought to 
the piece a glow and volume of sump- 
tuous tone. The concert opened with 
a notable reading of Brahms’s “Tra- 
gic” Overture, although here the or- 
chestra’s response to its conductor was 
not as spontaneous and cooperative as 
it later became. P. 


























CADMAN ORCHESTRAL WORKS 


SYMPHONY IN E MINOR 


Application to Composer 


DARK DANCERS OF THE MARDI GRAS 


(Orchestra, with piano featured) - - Edition Musicus, New York City 


AMERICAN SUITE 


(For String Orchestra) Composers Press, New York City 
(Now being published for full orchestra and shortly available from same publisher ) 


THUNDERBIRD SUITE 


(On Amerindian Folk-Themes) - - Boosey & Co., New York City 


AURORA BOREALIS 


(Tone Poem for Piano and Orchestra) - - Application to Composer 


ORIENTAL RHAPSODY 


(Printed ) - - Application to Composer 

















& keles Hotl . . . . CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN .... . . Los Angeles 
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Columbia All-Star 
Opera Quartet to Tour 


Lawrence Evans announces that Co- 
lumbia Concerts, Inc. will again pre- 
sent the Columbia All-Star Opera 
Quartet for a transcontinental tour in 
the fall of 1944. Four brilliant young 
American artists make up the per- 
sonnel—Josephine Tuminia, coloratura 
soprano; Helen Olheim, mezzo-so- 




























Members of the 
Columbia All-Star 
Opera Quartet: 
Helen Olheim, Don- 


ald Dame, Josephine 


Tuminia (Center) 
and Walter Cassel 
(Right) 
De Bellis 


prano; Donald Dame, lyric tenor, and 
Walter Cassel, baritone. All four have 
sung with the Metropolitan Opera and 
other leading operatic organizations in 
the country, as well as on the concert 
stage and over the radio. 

This attraction has been received 
with wide acclaim by public and press, 
has stirred up enthusiasm of huge au- 
diences and created a desire for other 
performances of this kind. The Colum- 
bia All-Star Opera Quartet filled 56 


engagements from coast-to-coast dur- 


ing the season 1943-44. Their attrac- 
tive program contains selections and 
highlights from best-known and best- 
loved operas. 

Due to heavy demands for the serv- 
ices of these four singers as individual 
performers in opera and concert, the 
quartet tour will be restricted to the 
months of October and November. 


Extensive Library 
Given to Fisk 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Fisk Uni- 
versity Library has received an im- 
portant gift, the George Gershwin 
Memorial Collection of Music and 
Musical Literature, founded by Carl 
Van Vechten. The collection, includ- 
ing Mr. Van Vechten’s personal li- 
brary, consists of books on music 
(some of them rare, many unusual), 
published music, manuscripts, letters, 
phonograph records, an important se- 
ries of photographs of musicians (both 
white and Negro), scrapbooks and 
other miscellaneous items. 

In making his gift Mr. Van Vech- 
ten stated, “I have already given the 
part of my collection that deals essen- 
tially with Negroes in music to the 
James Weldon Johnson Memorial Col- 
lection at Yale University. My inten- 
tion in founding that collection was to 
send Negro material to an institution 
where it did not exist to any great 
extent. I have a similar purpose in 
presenting a library dealing with De- 
bussy, Stravinsky, etc., to Fisk. I 














Philadelphia Orchestra To 
Appear at Worcester Festival 


Worcester, MAss.—The Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will be heard under 
Eugene Ormandy at the Worcester 
Festival, which will be given this year 
from Oct. 9 to 14: Mr. Ormandy will 
serve as associate conductor of the 
Festival with Walter Howe, who suc- 
ceeded the late Albert Stoessel as 
musical director. The orchestra will 
give at least two concerts. 





hope in time, with additions from 
other sources, it may acquire the rep- 
utation of being the ranking musical 
library of the South”. 


15,000 School Children 
Hear Orchestra 


Kansas City, Mo.—More than 15,- 
000 school children heard the Kansas 
City Philharmonic under Efrem Kurtz, 
conductor, and David VanVactor, as- 
sistant conductor, in a program re- 
peated five times recently in response 
to an unprecedented demand for tick- 
ets. The concerts were arranged by 
Mabelle Glenn, sypervisor of music in 
the public schools. In past years three 
concerts were played; this year two 
were added, and a sixth program was 
given for children of parochial schools. 
Still another children’s program is 
planned to accommodate school pupils 
unable to get seats at any of the five 
programs. 
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Opera ® Concert ® Oratorio 


Radio ® Productions 


William A. Taylor 





Soprano 
LYDIA CORTESE 


Tenor 


FREDERICK SCHWEPPE 








Soprano 
THELMA JERGUSON 





Contralto 
HELEN SOULE 








Soprano 


MARIA MAROVA 


Contralto 
MILDRED TALBOT 








Mezzo 
NORA DINKOV 





Baritone 


ORVILLE MOORE 














Representative of Young Artists from Ethel Leginska Studios of Los Angeles, California 
JOSEPHINE VILA INC., 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 19, NEW YORK 



































MUSICAL AMERICA 







































Merrill Sings in 
Radio City Production 


Robert Merrill, baritone, opened an 
engagement at the Radio City Music 
Hall on Feb. 3, singing in the stage 
production. He is also singing for 
radio, twice a week over WEAF on 
the program “Serenade to America” 
and Sundays at 12 on the NBC con- 
cert hour. 


Hoeeeaeneseneenenrenenen reer eneney 


GOOD-WILL 
AMBASSADRESS 


IN 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 


Left to Right: Lucile 
H. Powell, Secretary 
of the Uniontown 
Cooperative Concert 
Association; Marisa 
Regules, Argentine 
Pianist Who Ap- 
peared in the Union- 
town series, and Mrs. 
Robert H. Jeffrey, 
General Chairman of 
the Association. Also 
on the Series are 
Donald Dame and 
the Trapp Family 
Singers 
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Brooklyn Hears “Trovatore” 


BrooKLyN—The National Grand 
Opera Company, of which Giorgio 
D’Andria is director, gave a perform- 
ance of Verdi’s “Trovatore” in the 
Academy of Music recently with a 
cast including Jess Walters, Winifred 
Heidt, Gertrude Ribla, Sydney Ray- 
ner and Nino Ruisi. Francesco Riggio 
conducted. 


San Francisco Hails 
Maynor, Szigeti 


Music Lovers Society Be- 
gins Ninth Season With 
Varied Bill 


SAN FRANcisco.—Joseph  Szigeti 
with Andor Foldes at the piano pre- 
sented a memorable concert for Cali- 
fornia Concerts, Inc. in early January. 
His was masterly playing of Corelli's 
“La Folia’, Beethoven’s “Kreutzer”, 
César Franck’s Sonata besides shorter 
works by Szymanovsky and Achron. 

Dorothy Maynor, returning in re- 
cital after a year’s absence, sang a pro- 
gram of 20 songs plus many encores 
to an Opera Association Series audi- 
ence Jan. 13. Her singing showed 
progress in musical understanding. She 
was best in her Strauss, Russian and 
Negro songs and her English diction 
was uncommonly good. Ernest Victor 
Wolff served as an excellent accom- 
panist and proved an admirable ar- 
ranger for the Negro Spirituals of- 
fered by Miss Maynor. 


Chamber Music Program 


The Music Lovers Society opened 
its ninth season in the Century Club 
Auditorium Jan. 17 with a program 
consisting of Mozart’s Trio for viola, 
clarinet and piano; Prokofieff’s “Over- 
ture on Yiddish Themes” and Brahms 
Piano Quartet in A. The players 
were Margaret Tilly, founder and 
pianist; Frances Wiener and Hubert 





Sorenson, violinists; Lucien Mitchell, 


violist; Herman Reinberg, ‘cellist ; 
and Rudolph Schmitt, clarinetist. 
Marjory M. FISHER 


Petrillo Is Named in 
$500,000 Suit 


James C. Petrillo, president of the 
American Federation of Musicians, is 
one of five defendants named in a suit 
for $500,000 damages brought by 


stockholders of Lafayette Dramatic 
Productions. : 
It is charged that the Lafayette 


Theatre in Detroit was compelled “un- 
der duress and compulsion,” including 
threats of strikes, to employ six union 
musicians at $500 weekly although no 
music was required. 

The suit, filed in the Supreme Court 
in New York, names as co-defendants 
with Mr. Petrillo, Lafayette Dramatic 
Productions, Inc.; John S. Ferentz, 
president of the Detroit Federation of 
Musicians, Local 5, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians; Jacob Rosenberg, 
president of the Associated Musicians 
of Greater New York, Local 802, 
A. F. M., and the United Booking 
Offices, Inc. 





Mark Schubart Replaces 
Howard Taubman 


Mark Schubart, formerly a music 
and drama critic on PM and recently 
on that paper's city staff, has taken 
over Howard Taubman’s position on 
the musical staff of the New York 
Times. Mr. Taubman was recently 
inducted into the army. 
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Opera ® Concert ® Oratorio 


Radio ® Productions 


William A. Taylor 





Soprano 


MARY McCORMIC 


Tenor 


RICHARD MANNING 





Soprano 
WILLA STEWART 


Tenor 


RALPH SASSANO 








Soprano 
MYRTLE VERNE 





Soprano 


TONI WILLIAMS 





Harp and Piano Duo 
DAPHNE HELLMAN 


and 


GEORGE DeSEVIRSKY 





Representative of the Bob Jones College Cleveland, Tennessee 
JOSEPHINE VILA INC., 119 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 19, NEW YORK 
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OM SCOTT 


“People are talking about. . . 
TOM SCOTT.... VOGUE 


“Credit for the whole series of 
folk songs which Fred Waring 
has been featuring under the 
title ‘America, I Hear You Sing- 
ing’ goes to TOM SCOTT.” 


NEWSWEEK 


“Musicians in the know regard 
TOM SCOTT as one of America’s 


most promising young artists.” 
THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 


“There is a simplicity about the folk songs, 
especially as SCOTT sings them, 


that goes straight to the heart.” 


SN 4 
: NEW YORK SUN 





Presenting his own orig- ¥ A D j © 


as CONCERT 
LECTURE RECITAL 








Personally Represented by 
MARGARET WALTERS 
1 East 57th Street, New York City 22, N. Y. 


Washington Enjoys 
Music Novelties 


New Works Given and 
Sailors Organize New 
Orchestra 


WaAsHINGTON—The National Sym- 
phony’s two concerts in the week of 
Jan. 16 found guest conductors on 
the podium. For the concert of Jan. 
19, Dr. Hans Kindler turned over his 
baton to Antal Dorati, musical direc- 
tor of the Ballet Theatre. The solo- 
ist was Yehudi Menuhin, making his 
first appearance with the National 
Symphony. Another important “first” 
marked the performance, Mr. Menu- 
hin giving Washington its first hear- 
ing of the Violin Concerto of Bela 
Bartok. Both soloist and conductor 
impressed the audience by their mas- 
tery of this difficult work, Mr. Dorati 
conducting from memory. In addition 
to the Bartok, the audience heard the 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4 and 
Beethoven’s “Eroica”. 

At the third “15-30” concert in the 
series designed for young people 
Charles O’Connell was guest conduc- 
tor. He opened his program Jan. 22, 
with the Overture to Paisiello’s “The 
3arber of Seville”. The youthful au- 
dience then heard a variety of music: 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8; Wein- 
gartner’s arrangement of Weber’s “In- 
vitation to the Dance’; Benjamin's 
“Overture to an Italian Comedy”; 
Tchaikovsky’s “Italian Caprice”; and 
transcriptions of Debussy’s “Canope’’, 
“Minstrels” and “Claire de Lune”. 


Modern Works Given 


Dr. Kindler was back on the podi- 
um on Jan. 23, when he presented two 
new works by contempotary compos- 
ers. The major innovaton was the 
first Capital hearing of Dimitri Ka- 
balevski’s Second Symphony. Less 
pretentious was Morton Gould’s 
“American Salute’, based on “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”. For 
contrast, Dr. Kindler gave Schubert's 
“Unfinished”, and Arensky’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Tchaikovsky, 
“Jesus Once a Garden Made”. 

Washington boasts another orches- 
tra—the Navy Symphony—which has 
been building a faithful and enthusias- 
tic following for itself. In its per- 
sonnel are many players who were 
with the country’s major symphonies 
before they donned the dark blue uni- 
form. Under the direction of Lt. 
Charles Brendler, the ensemble has to 
its credit many significant perform- 
ances. One of these was the exciting 
reading it gave on Jan. 21 of Respig- 
hi’s Gregorian Concerto, with Os- 
car Shumsky, volinist, as soloist. Mr. 
Shumsky played with dignity and rev- 
erence. That evening, Lt. Brendler 
displayed the prowess of his excellent 
string section by putting them through 
the Prelude to the E Major Sonata 
of Bach, all strings playing in unison. 
Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony 
concluded a program heard by a ca- 
pacity audience. 


Pinza Heard in Recital 


Jan. 16 was marked by two of the 
season’s most interesting recitals. At 
Constitution Hall, in the Dorsey 
series, Ezio Pinza sang an unusual 
program with unfailing taste and art- 
istry. There was scarcely a trite 
selection in the whole lengthy array. 
He gave unfamiliar songs by Handel, 
Gagliano, Griffes, Edward Harris, 
Carpenter, Levitzki and Huhn. Only 
in the final group were there such 
familiar items as Tosti’s “La Sere- 
nata” and “II Lacerato Spirito” from 
Verdi’s “Simon Boccanegra”. 

That evening the East Garden Court 
of the National Gallery was more 
jam-packed than usual, and = small 
wonder. In the no-admission, first- 








Rosenwald Refurnishes Room 
for Philharmonie Men 


William Rosenwald, of the board 
of directors of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Society of New York, has re- 
furnished the orchestra members’ club 
room at Carnegie Hall as a present 
to them. The furnishing was super- 
vised by Georgia Talmey Colin, an 
interior decorator, and wife of Ralph 
F. Colin, another board member. 

Bruno Zirato, associate manager of 
the orchéstra, presented .the refur- 
nished room officially to the men in 
the name of Mr. Rosenwald, who wes 
also present. 








come-first-seated series given there 
under the direction of Richard Hor- 
ner Bales, Claudio Arrau was heard 
in a piano recital. He gave his au- 
dience a substantial evening of music, 
ranging from Mozart, Beethoven, 
Chopin and Lizst to Debussy, Villa- 
Lobos and Granados. 

That same January day, in the af- 
ternoon, another Chilean pianist was 
heard: Blanca Renard, now a Wash- 
ington resident, being presented in re- 
cital by the Pan-American Union. 
Her program consisted appropriately 
of works by Spanish or Latin-Ameri- 
can composers with the single excep- 
tion of one Ravel which was, however, 
“Piece en forma de habanera” and 
so very much in tone. 

On Jan. 23, the National Gallery 
concert was a chamber music recital 
by personnel of the Navy School. On 
the program were Quintet for clarinet 
and strings by Mozart; “Night Piece” 
by Foote; “Four Minutes and Twen- 
ty Seconds” for flute and string quar- 
tet by Harris; Prelude in G Minor 
by Bach; “Naila Waltzes” by De- 
libes, arranged by Dohnanyi; and the 
unusual Quintet in B Flat Minor for 
Brass Instruments by Ewald. 

Auprey Waltz 


String Quartet 
Competition Opened 


Wasuincton, D. C.—A Western 
Hemisphere string quartet competition 
was recently launched by the Cham- 
ber Music Guild of Washington and 
RCA Victor. Marcel Ancher, founder 
of the Guild, said the judges will in- 
clude Dr. Charles Seegar, chief of the 
music division, Pan American Union; 
Sir Ernest MacMillan, conductor of 
the Toronto Symphony; Jascha Hei- 
fetz, violinist; Mishel Piastro, violin- 
ist; Claudio Arrau, pianist; William 
Primrose, violist; Wanda Landowska, 
harpsichordist; the composers Edgar 
Varese and Germaine Tailleferre ; and, 
representing the Guild, Mrs. Ana del 
Pulgar de Burke and Mr. Ancher. 
Two $1,000 prizes offered by the RCA 
Victor Division, Camden, N. J., will 
be awarded the winners. One of the 
awards will be made for the best 
string quartet composition by a Latin 
American composer. A similar prize 
will go to the outstanding entry from 
a citizen of either the United States 
or Canada. Men in the armed forces 
have been invited to participate. The 
competition closes at midnight, May 
31, 1944, and entries must be received 
by that time at the Chamber Music 
Guild, Inc., 1604 K. Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 





Society of Music and Arts Meets 


The Society of Music and Associ- 
ate Arts, Constance N. Tallarico, 
president, was to hold a meeting on 
Feb. 10 in the Hunter College 
Alumnae Hall, Hotel Woodward An- 
nex. Rosemary Hudson, soprano, and 
Virginia Voigtlander, violinist, with 
Victor Tallarico at the piano, were 
to be heard. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 







































TENOR IN LONDON 


Principals in the Concert by the U. S. Army Negro Chorus in London. From the Left: 
Cpl. Marc Blitztein, Composer; Roland Hayes, Tenor; W. O. Hugo Weisgall, Con- 
ductor and Lt. William M. Perkins, Chorus Soloist 


RESH honors and one of the busi- 

est chapters of his career have been 
the experience of Roland Hayes in 
the current season. He has made tours 
of England, Scotland, Canada and the 
United States—his appearances in this 
country ranging from Baltimore to 
Seattle, from Boston to New Orleans 
and from Memphis to San Francisco, 
with some 25 cities in between. 

The United States Army paid Mr. 
Hayes the rare honor of sending him 
across the Atlantic in a bomber to be 
soloist in two historical concerts in 
London’s Albert Hall, before audi- 
ences of 10,000 each on Sept. 28 and 
29. On his return to America his re- 


cital in St. Paul, Minn., was prefaced 
by the entire audience rising to greet 
him. In Boston, Dr. Serge Kousse- 
vitzky selected him as tenor soloist 
with the Bosten Symphony in the 
world premiere of Gretchaninov’s 
“Oecumenical Mass”, dedicated to the 
late Mrs. Natalie Koussevitzky. 

In the Albert Hall concerts, Mr. 
Hayes sang a recitative and aria from 
Bach’s Cantata No. 160, “I Know 
that My Redeemer Liveth”; and the 
aria “O Peace, Thou Fairest Child of 
Heaven” from Thomas Arne’s masque, 
“Alfred”. In a group of spirituals con- 
cluding the program, he sang with, 
and led, a chorus of 200 American 


Negro soldiers to the accompaniment 
of the London Symphony. 


Notables Attend 


The second Albert Hall concert was 
reserved for allied service men and 
women and military and diplomatic 
chiefs. Among notables in the audi- 
ence were A. V. Alexander, First 
Lord of the Admiralty; the Chinese 
Foreign Minister, Wellington Koo; 
Lord and Lady Louis Mountbatten ; 
Gen. Sir Allan Brooke, Chief of the 
Imperial Staff; John Winant, Amer- 
ican Ambassador; Gen. Jacob L. De- 
vers, Commander-in-Chief to the 
United States forces in Great Britain. 

Major-Gen. John C. H. Lee, of the 
United States Army, addressing the 
chorus and soloist from the platform, 
said: “I felt there was inspiration in 
the famous Royal Albert Hall tonight 
as there was last night. This hall has 
seen many kings and queens and many 
great artists have performed here. 
But your performance will live long 
in its history and in the memories of 
all of us”. 

The Daily Express commented: 
“Negro music did more last night 
than 100 pep talks ever will to cement 
the comradeship-in-arms of the serv- 
ing men and women of the United 
Nations. They were nearly all there— 
American and British soldiers and air- 
men, sailors, Canadians, Australians, 
women as well as men of the allied 
countries. It was a concert in a lan- 
guage of simple faith and fervour that 
is international”. 

Mr. Hayes also appeared in Man- 
chester and Plymouth, where he was 
publicly welcomed by Lord and Lady 
Astor, in Glasgow, Edinburgh and at 
many service camps. He was recitalist 
in one of the famous noonday morale 
concerts given in the National Art 
Gallery. There Myra Hess paid him 
the compliment of acting as his accom- 
panist in a group of Schubert songs. 








Anniversary of Victory 
Concerts Marked 


he second anniversary of the Vic- 

tory Concerts which were origi- 
nated and planned by Ernest Hutche- 
son, pianist and president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, was marked at 
both the New York Public Library 
and the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on the afternoons of Feb. 5 and 6 by 
concerts in which Mr. Hutcheson took 
part. Close to 200,000 people have 
heard the concerts during the two 
years. The Victory Concerts are un- 
der the auspices of the Juilliard School 
of Music, the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and the New York Public Li- 
brary. 





She also contributed the Schubert So- 
nata in A Minor. 

Among many souvenirs of his visits 
to England and Scotland, Mr. Hayes 
takes pardonable pride in letters of ap- 
preciation from Ambassador John G. 
Winant and Gen. Jacob L. Devers. 


Worcester Philharmonic Appears 

WorcesteR—The Worcester Phil- 
harmonic gave a concert on Feb. 6 
conducted by Walter Howe, with two 
local soloists, Parouhi Adamian, pian- 
ist, and John F. Morse, baritone. The 
Philharmonic is scheduled to give an- 
other concert on April 30 with Ray- 
mond Morin, pianist, and Mary Mc- 
Mahon, soprano, as soloists. 








Four Piano Ensemble 
Acclaimed in Brooklyn 

The recent concert by the “First 
Piano Quartet”, an organization of 
radio artists playing four pianos, at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music was 
completely sold-out. These artists are 
scheduled to play at the Mosque The- 
atre, Newark, on Feb. 20. 
































Now Touring - 


BOSTON, Mass. 
| LOWELL, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
TORONTO, Ont. 
AKRON, Ohio 
ANN ARBOR, Mich. 
KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
WINNIPEG, Manit. 
CALGARY, Alb. 
SPOKANE, Wash. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
SEATTLE, Wash. 
TACOMA, Wash. 


- Artistic Triumphs - 


SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY 


Company of 90 Artists—Beautiful Scenery—Complete Orchestra, Chorus and Ballet. 
THE GREAT, SURE BOX-OFFICE ATTRACTION FOR YOUR CITY 


ITINERARY Current Season 


PORTLAND, Oregon 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
SAN JOSE, Calif. 
FRESNO, Calif. 
BAKERSFIELD, Calif. 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 


PASADENA, Calif. 
SAN DIEGO, Calif. 
PHOENIX, Ariz. 
TUCSON, Ariz. 
EL PASO, Texas 


WACO, Texas 
DALLAS, Texas 


REPERTOIRE OF 20 OPERAS 


Record-Breaking Capacity Audiences. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas 





FORT WORTH, Texas 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
LITTLE ROCK, Ark. 
MEMPHIS, Tenn. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. 
DETROIT, Mich. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















. only continuously permanent touring operatic organization with background, solely sustained through box- 
office patronage by the American public. 


| 
Faith in the drawing power of the San Carlo Opera Company makes it possible to offer this ''American Insti- | 
tution" on liberal percentage basis or on very special terms. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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SEASON 1944-1945—Transcontinental Tour Opening in New York September, 1944 
Address: FORTUNE GALLO ...... 





1697 Broadway, New York 
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CONCERTS: 


(Continued from page 202) 


she added as an encore, to her own 
accompaniment. 

An extremely diverting evening in 
short, and not without its touches 
of gentle nostalgia. At the piano, Al- 
derson Mowbray collaborated with 
becoming self-effacement. F. 


Conrad Thibault, Baritone 


Alderson Mowbray, accompanist. 
Town Hall, Jan. 26, evening: 


“Care Selve”’ 

“Donzelle Fuggite”’ 

“Star Vicino”’ 

“Non piu d’Amore”’ Falconieri 

“In der Fremde’’, ‘“‘Waldesgesprach”’, 
“Die Stille’, “Mondnacht’’, “Schine 
Fremde”, ‘‘Wehmut”, ‘‘Frithlings- 
nacht”’ Schumann 

“Les Berceaux”’, “‘Rencontre’’, ““Cime- 
tiére’, “Clair de Lune”, 
Jetée”’ 

“Spanish Johnny”, “High Flight’, 

“*Mexican Serenade” John Sacco 

“Duna” Josephine McGill 

Jacques Wolfe 


Amid the desolation of mediocrity 
which has to be traversed in the course 
of a New York music season such a 
recital as Mr. Thibault’s comes like 
a blessed balm. Here is art, taste, 
schooling, poise, culture, style. Also, 
the grasp and publication of poetic 
meanings, of moods, of sentiment, 
widely ranging and diverse. In brief, 
a singer who is an artist to his finger 
tips. 

Mr. Thibault’s voice is a fine one, 
if not one hundred percent immune 
from criticism. But such flaws as an 
incorrigible fault-finder might detect 
are so trifling, that one is disinclined 
to waste words over them. There are 
times when the artist’s top tones take 


f nity for the piano 
Stakable .. . she has 


in N. Y. Times 


Thibault, Dorothy Fisher, Lehmann in Recitals 








Dorothy Fisher Conrad Thibault 


on so bright and tenor-like a quality 
that the listener feels moved to specu- 
late if he might not, indeed, be some- 
thing or other in the tenor category. 
Lower down the scale, however, the 
warm, baritonal timbre is unmistak- 
able. The length and masterly con- 
trol of his breath, moreover, enable 
Mr. Thibault to sustain the long, 
slow phrases of MHandel’s “Care 
Selve” in a manner which might turn 
green with envy more than one singer 
of renown. Yet he undertook this 
cruel hurdle at the very beginning of 
the concert. 

The singer delivered the various 
Italian airs—mostly the lovely “Star 
Vicino”—with a breadth, classic sense 
and authority quite superb. Here, as 
indeed elsewhere, the manner in 
which he related the musical and 
poetic phrase and the clarity as well 
as the scrupulous correctness of his 
enunciation became object lessons in 
these vital departments of the song 
recitalist’s art. The various master- 
pieces from Schumann’s “Liederkreis” 
—with the possible exception of the 


“Waldesgesprach” were in their care- 
fully developed interpretative plan, 
their poetic emotion and their affect- 
ing simplicity models of what such 
things should be. This listener has 
not in a long time heard such con- 
summate performances of ‘“Mond- 
nacht”, “Wehmut” or “Friihlings- 
nacht”. If the “Waldesgesprach” was 
rather less memorable it was chiefly 
because Mr. Thibault did not encom- 
pass so well its swift modulations of 
dramatic utterance. 

The Fauré group and the numbers 
in English had their own peculiar ex- 
cellences. A large audience received 
Mr. Thibault with warmth and ob- 
tained encores. The beautiful ac- 
companiments of Alderson Mowbray 
contributed greately to the success of 
the evening. 


Dorothy Fisher, Contralto 


Miss Fisher, hailing from the West 
Coast, did some excellent singing at 
her New York debut in Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 25. The voice 
is one of considerable volume, agree- 
able quality and extended range, 
though the fact that it is best in its 
medium and high scale leads one to 
conjecture as to whether it may not be 
a fine dramatic soprano which has not 
been placed with complete accuracy. 
Having taken this into consideration 
one may say that the young singer 
has a pleasing appearance, a good 
stage manner, save for clutching a 
book of words all the time, and a defi- 
nite if as yet a budding feeling for 
interpretation. Miss Fisher was not 
wholly fortunate in her choice of 
songs, but many of her numbers were 
well projected. Of these, the best 
were Debussy’s “C’est l’Extase Lan- 
goureuse” and Marx’s “Selige 
Nacht”. The excerpt from “Un Bal- 
lo in Maschera” while showing off the 
singer’s range and volume, is not an 
effective concert number. The hack- 
neyed “Air de Lia” from Debussy’s 
“L’Enfant Prodigue” had a dramatic 
and satisfying presentation. Miss Fisher 
is a promising debutante and her career 
will bear watching. Frank Chatterton 
was the accompanist. 


Lotte Lehmann Sings 
Brahms Lieder 


Lotte Lehmann, 
Ulanowsky at the piano. 
Jan. 23, afternoon: 


BRAHMS PROGRAM 


“Komm’ bald”; “Dein blaues Auge”’: 
“Bitteres zu sagen denkst du”; “Auf 
dem Kirchhofe’; ‘‘Unbewegte laue 
Luft”; “Schén war, das ich dir 
weihte”; ‘“‘Wie Melodien”; ‘The- 
rese”; “‘Ach, wende diesen Blick’’; 
“O liebliche Wangen”; “Nicht mehr 
zu dir zu gehen”; “Das Mad- 
chen spricht”’; “‘Sapphische Ode”; 
*“Meine Liebe ist griin”; ‘‘Es traumte 

ir’; “Immer leiser wird mein 

“Standchen”; ‘Bot- 


soprano. Paul 
Town Hall, 


Schlummer’”’; 
schaft’’. 


In radiant good spirits and well re- 
covered from the indisposition which 
troubled her a week earlier, Lotte 
Lehmann found a packed house await- 
ing this Brahms recital. To give a 
just account of it would be to point 
out the subtlety, the warm humanity 
and intelligence with which she per- 
formed each song. For she put into 
each of these brief Lieder enough dra- 
matic intensity and concentrated per- 
ception to furnish forth a three-act 
play. 

Nothing was more memorable than 
her singing of Brahms’s “Mainacht’, 
as one of the encores. The exquisite 
coloring and poignance of the open- 
ing phrase, and the fierce agitation of 
the climax, were interpretative achieve- 
ments of the highest order. Mme. 
Lehmann no longer drives her voice 


in dramatic passages, and the stridency 
that used to mar high tones occasion- 
ally is no longer there. Her choice of 
program, moreover, offered a wide 
variety of moods, from the quiet rap- 
ture of “Unbewegte laue Luft” to the 
boisterous humor of “O _liebliche 
Wangen”. Mr. Ulanowsky’s accom- 
paniments were superb, though a bit 
too restrained. ’ S. 


Charles Everett, Tenor 

Charles Everett, tenor, gave a re- 
cital in the Times Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 18, with Coenraad V.. Bos at 
the piano. His program comprised 
songs and arias by Handel, Monte- 
verde and Peri, a group of Lieder 
by Schubert, Brahms and Strauss, 
the aria #Ah fuyez, douce image” 
from Massenet’s “Manon” and songs 
by Turner Layron and Harry T. 
Burleigh. Mr. Everett sang with en- 
gaging warmth and he disclosed a 
good natural voice, the production of 
which was marred by forcing and a 
persistent vibrato. The sincerity of 
his interpretations won the hearty ap- 
proval of his audience, especially in 
the Spirituals at the close of the pro- 
gram. M. 


Golden Hill Chorus 


Under the baton of George Mead, 
the Golden Hill Chorus gave its regu- 
lar Winter concert in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 22. The as- 
sisting soloist was George Britton, 
baritone. The program began with 
four operatic excerpts, the “Invoca- 
tion of Orpheus” from Peri’s “Eury- 
dice”, the Spinning Song from “The 
Flying Dutchman”, the Prayer from 
“Boris Godunoff” and the Dance of 
the Peasant Girls from “Eugene One- 
gin”. Mr. Britton followed with Iago’s 
“Credo” from Verdi’s “Otello”, De- 
bussy’s “Beau Soir” and Respighi’s 
“Nebbie”. The second group of 
choral numbers included works by 
Parker, Alter and Branscombe. Fol- 
lowing the intermission, Mr. Britton 
offered songs by Schubert, Wolf, 
Brahms and others, and the final 
choral group was of Folk songs from 
the Isle of Man, Brazil, Austria and 
the United States. Claire Ross was 
accompanist. Louise Profriet sang in 
incidental solo in Parker’s “The Water 
Fay”. 


Boosey and Hawkes Concert 


Sponsored by the Anglo-American 
music publishing firm, Boosey & 
Hawkes, a program of new Chamber 
Music was unfolded for the delecta- 
tation of the New York public in the 
Times Hall on Jan. 17. The works 
played were Quincy Porter’s Seventh 
Quartet; Benjamin Britten’s First 
Quartet; Eugene Goossen’s Second 
Quartet, all these new to New York, 
and between the last two, a Sonata 
for Violin and Piano by Aaron Cop- 
land, having its first performance any- 
where. The performers were the 
Coolidge String Quartet Ruth Pos- 
selt, violinist, and Mr. Copland, pian- 
ist. 

Mr. Porter’s quartet was best in its 
slow movement, which had both melo- 
dic and logical interest. Mr. Brit- 
ten’s work is of a part with others by 
this young composer. It seemed lack- 
ing in directness of intention. There 
were some clever thematic passages 
but as a whole it did not seem impor- 
tant music. 

Miss Posselt played the violin part 
of the new sonata with the composer 
at the piano. Her work was techni- 
cally fine and she had obviously spent 
much effort in preparation. The piece 
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“Figaro” Sparkles 
in First Performance 


No better example of the Metro- 
politan’s striving for ensemble opera 
could be found than the “Marriage of 
Figaro” performance on the afternoon 
of Jan. 29. In its first presentation this 
season, the Mozart jewel, about which 
so much controversy was raised when 
it was revived a few years ago, had 
as perfect a setting as could have been 
contrived today. The orchestra under 
Bruno Walter was flawless; Herbert 
Graf's stage direction has mellowed; 
Jorgulesco’s settings retain their fresh- 
ness, and the top-notch cast was at 
its very best. The list was as follows: 


Count Almaviva.......... John Brownlee 
Countess Almaviva......Eleanor Steber 
Se. 6. oh ie besa ecnueawhd Bidu Sayao 
NN: Dab eens ona seseeeeaneeeen Ezio Pinza 
NG a cours cei abe Jarmila Novotna 
DEED, 6 ov nccesescoeoetons Mra Petina 
Basilio..................-Alessio De Paolis 
ee tee er John *Garris 
| RE Salvatore Baccaloni 
DEE. Vscaccouetaweus Louis D’Angelo 
DRPUOSUER cv acasvaracnsveuas Marita Farell 


Mona Paulee 


T 7 as< i Ss J 
Two peasant girls.... + canton Wewrenmndl 


Although there was nothing new 
about the production (except a tenden- 
cy to subdue some of the clowning 
which formerly annoyed the purists) 
and each of the singers was familiar 
in his or her role, the impression 
was of bright, sparkling novelty—a 
masterpiece recreated. Such team work 
between orchestra and singers and 
between singers themselves is all too 
rarely seen. Each individual was a 
piece of the mosaic while retaining 
his own brilliance. 

As before, Mr. Pinza’s Figaro was 
the pivot, a characterization which in 
voice and action is of the highest art. 
Mme. Sayao’s enchanting Susanna, 
Eleanor Steber’s youthful and beauti- 
ful Countess, delightfully sung, and 
Mme. Novotna’s slim, boyish and at- 
tractive Cherubino were other facets. 
Mr. Brownlee was an excellent study 
in outraged dignity and sang with 
more than ordinary freedom of tone. 
Mr. Baccaloni and Miss Petina were 
comics of distinction without sacrific- 
ing musical verities, and the smaller 
roles fitted into the picture admirably. 
It was an afternoon of pure delight 
for the capacity audience, critical and 
uncritical alike. Q. 


Grace Moore Sings “Tosca” 


A belated first performance of the 
season of Puccini’s “Tosca” came on 
the evening of Feb. 3. The perform- 
ance was none the worse for the delay 
for it marked the return of Grace 
Moore in the title role, a part for 
which she has a special affinity and 
which she made singularly attractive 
on this occasion. 

The soprano delivered her dramatic 
music with superb voice and it quickly 
appeared that she is at the top of her 
vocal form this year. Her tones were 
firm and round and of great intensity, 
when so required. Adherence to pitch 
was unfaltering and her whole vocal 
performance had finish and good 
craftsmanship. Her dramatic portrayal, 
however, did not always measure up 
to the same standards. The costuming 
and make-up emphasized rather too 
much the Hollywood tradition, and 
she permitted herself to fall out of 
character at times to make adjust- 
ments in her apparel. In sum, how- 
ever, it was undoubtedly the best 
Tosca we have yet had from this bril- 
liant American artist. 

The Scarpia of Lawrence Tibbett is 
well known to Metropolitan audiences. 
It is somewhat more on the elegant 
than on the sinister side. In Mr. Tib- 
bett’s conception, Scarpia is a fine 

looking, though conscienceless, gen- 
tleman rather than a crafty terrorist. 
This interpretation may have its points, 
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but, in any case, Mr. Tibbett’s princi- 
pal contribution was a musical one. As 
the season progresses, his voice ap- 
pears to become richer, more flexible 
and more stirring in quality. Charles 
Kullman, as Cavaradossi, began stiffly 
and unimaginatively, but as the drama 
unfolded he warmed to the emotional 
surge of his part and gave a moving 
performance in his denunciation of 
Scarpia in the second act and in the 
whole of the last act. 

Salvatore Baccaloni threw the part 
of the Sacristan into high relief, as he 
is wont to do, and Alessio De Paolis 
turned in another of his memorable 
characterizations as the cringing Spo- 
letta. Lorenzo Alvary was the An- 
gelotti and others in the cast were 
George Cehanovsky, John Baker and 
John Sullivan. The performance was 
soundly paced by Cesare Sodero at the 
conductor’s desk. 


Melton Sings Alfredo 
In Place of Kullman 

A feature of the performance of 
“La Traviata” on the evening of Jan. 
18 was again the personable Alfredo 
of James Melton, who was called up- 
on to take the place of Charles Kull- 
man, who was ill. A capacity audi- 
ence was demonstrative in its applause 
for the appealing Violetta of Licia 
Albanese, who once more invested the 
role with much lyric charm, and her 
co-principals, Mr. Melton and Leon- 
ard Warren, who as the elder Ger- 
mont again disclosed his rapid and 
continuing growth in dramatic imper- 
sonation and at the same time the dis- 
turbing tendency of his fine, resonant 
voice to overbalance the other voices 
in the ensembles. 

With Cesare Sodero conducting 
with his usual solicitude for the sing- 
ers, the other roles were in the hands 
of Thelma Votipka as Flora Bervoix, 
Mona Paulee as Annina, John Dud- 
ley as Gastone, George Cehanovsky 
as Baron Douphol, John Baker as the 
Marquis d’Obigny and Louis d’An- 
gelo as Doctor Grenvil. 


‘Tristan und Islode”, Jan. 17 


The season’s fourth performance of 
“Tristan und Isolde” was given before 
a huge audience on the evening of 
Jan. 17 with Helen Traubel and Lau- 
ritz Melchior again as the immortal 
lovers and with Sir Thomas Beecham 
at the helm. Kerstin Thorborg was the 
Brangane; Julius Huehn,. Kurvenal ; 
Alexander Kipnis, King Marke; Em- 
ery Darcy, Melot; John Garris, the 
Shepherd; John Gurney, the Steers- 
man; and John Garris the Sailor’s 


Voice. Vocally, the performance was 
superb, and Sir Thomas wrought won- 





ders with the score, despite one or two 
unimportant slips in the orchestra, 
notably at the beginning of the third 
act. Dramatically, the Metropolitan 
“Tristan” still needs intensive working 
over, and all the cuts should be re- 
stored, but even in its present state 
it is an unforgettable experience, as 
the frantic applause bore witness. 
S 


“Norma”, Jan. 21 


The second performance fo “Norma” 
the evening of Jan. 21 was, on the 
whole, a considerable improvement 
over the first. This applied to the 
spirit of the representation as a whole, 
no less than to the achievements of in- 
dividual singers. Of these by much 
the best were Mmes. Milanov and 
Castagna, who rose to notable heights 
in the great duets of the second act. 
Some of the soprano’s singing was 
marred, it is true, by lapses from the 
pitch and though she accomplished the 
“Casta diva” creditably she still gives 
the impression of being more or less 
afraid of it. Yet Mme.. Milanov im- 
proved steadily as the evening ad- 
vanced and made the immolation scene 
deeply moving. The Adalgisa of Mme. 
Castagna was likewise beautifully 
sung. 

Mme Votipka and Messrs. Jagel, de 
Paolis and Cordon completed the cast 
and the orchestra under Mr. Sodero 
played better than on the previous 
occasion. P 


“Carmen”, Jan. 22 


_ A repetition of “Carmen” with the 
familiar cast filled the Metropolitan 
on the afternoon of Jan. 22. Lily 
Djanel displayed her customary version 





Grace Moore as Tosca 


of the gypsy baggage and her com- 
panions included Nadine Conner, as 
Micaela, Raoul Jobin as Don Jose and 
Alexander Sved as the Toreador. The 
conductor was once again Sir Thomas 
Beecham. 


“La Forza del Destino,” Jan. 24 


Francesco Valentino sang the role 
of Don Carlos in place of Leonard 
Warren at this second presentation of 
the season of “La Forza del Destino” 
on the evening of Jan. 24. Otherwise 
the cast was the same as before with 
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is well-knit and consistently written, 
but appeared musically lacking in 
ideas of any great charm, Mr. Goos- 
sen’s lengthy work is best in its slow 
movement, a Folk song type of mu- 
sic. Otherwise, what he had to say 
was spread over rather thin. 

The members of the quartet include 
William Kroll and Louis Graeler, 
violins ; Jascha Veissi, viola, and Dan- 
iel Saidenberg, cello. The large audi- 
ence included many musicians of dis- 
tinction. D. 


Bartlett and Robertson, 
Duo Pianists 

This ever-popular piano duo drew 
a large audience to Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 19 to hear an interesting pro- 
gram well presented, and who could 
ask for more than that? 

Proceedings began with Mednikoff’s 
transcription of Bach’s “Little’ G 
Minor Fugue, which was followed by 
an agreeable arrangement by Chasins 
of one of the ballets in the Elysian 
Fields scene of Gluck’s “Orfeo”. This 
in turn was succeeded by Philipps’s 
arrangement of the Scherzo from 
Mendelssohn’s music for “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” which lent it- 
self especially well to this arrange- 
ment. Weber’s “Moto Perpetuo” 
transcribed by Kovacs was well pre- 
sented. The well-known Andante and 
Variations of Schumann and Chopin’s 
C Major Rondo, displaying excellent 
ensemble, ended the first part of the 
program. Aaron Copland’s Danzon 
Cubano and Milhaud’s “Scara- 
mouche”, both instances of advanced 
harmonic conception, were admirable 
in performance and as examples of 


Duo-Pianists, 


Violinists 


and Baritone Heard 











Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson 


Efrem Zimbalist 


their own types of music. Things of 
lesser moment as a concluding group 
included the “Fledermaus” Waltzes 
arranged by Kovacs, a pleasant diver- 
tissement, the artists’ own arrange- 
ment of Granados’s “La Maja y el 
Ruisenor” from “Goyescas”, Falla’s 
Jota and Liszt’s Hungarian Rhap- 
sody No. 2, both arranged by Kovacs, 
closed the evening brilliantly. D. 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 


Mr. Zimbalist can always be counted 
upon to fill Carnegie Hall with lovers 
of guod violin playing. This recital on 
Jan. 18, was no exception either in 
number of hearers or in the excell- 
ence of performance, even though it 
seemed that the artist’s playing lacked 
some of the sweetness and fire of an 
earlier day. The Cimarosa-Benjamin 
Concerto which began proceedings, did 
well enough for a beginning, though 
why Mr. Zimbalist elected to per- 
form the wearisome Glazounoff A 
Minor Concerto (except that it was 
the work in which his American de- 
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Aubrey Pankey Henri Temianka 


but was effected in 1911) is difficult 
to discover. The hectic “Poéme” of 
Chausson which followed, had full 
justice done it and was an exceedingly 
satisfying piece of playing. * The 
Ravel Tzigane and Debussy’s “Le 
Petit Berger” were nicely done and a 
Toccata, placed strangely enough near 
the end of the program, proved inter- 
esting. The list closed with a Fan- 
tasy on themes from “Le Coq d’Or”. 


Aubrey Pankey, Baritone 
Otto Herz, accompanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 31, evening: 
“‘Adelaide”’, ‘‘Neue Liebe, Neues Leben’”’ 
Beethoven 
“In der Ferne’’, “‘Liebesbotschait”’, “Ave 
Maria’, “Der Schiffer” Schubert 
“Oh Thou Billowy Harvest Field’, “In 
the Silence of the Night” 


Rachmaninoff 

“The Cloths of Heaven” Dunhill 

“Love Went Ariding’’ Bridge 
*Foi n’uma noite Camosa”’ 

Luciano Gallet 

“Se equivoca la Paloma”, “‘La ay 

tlos Guastavino 

Villa-Lobos 

Negro Spirituals ‘“‘Cabin Boy Call’ 

(Arr. by Willis Laurence James); “O 

I Know I Have Another Building’ 

(Arr. by Aubrey Pankey); “You Bet- 

ter Mind” (Arr. by Aubrey Pankey); 

“Steal Away” (Arr. by Laurence 

Brown); “Heaven” (Arr. by H. T 

Burleigh) 


Mr. Pankey gave, in effect, two 
recitals of which the second was 
immeasurable the better. It took him 
some time to gain his poise and get 
his voice under effective control. Un- 
questionably he would have been vastly 
more at ease in a smaller house. As 
it was, the yawning spaces of Carnegie 
Hall tempted him through much of the 
first half of the concert to strain his 
upper tones, to their inevitable detri- 
ment. Nor did he find it easy to adjust 
the intimate, confiding nature of his 
singing and the subtler aspects of his 
interpretative manner to the unsym- 
pathetic dimensions of an auditorium 
which so often futilizes the very quali- 
ties in which a singer like Mr. Pankey 
excels. Hence the softer tones of his 
lower and medium range were fre- 
quently almost inaudible, well planned 
nuances failed to achieve their purpose 
and repeatedly the upper part of his 
scale appeared forced. 

Nevertheless, in spite of handicaps 
Mr. Pankey managed to convey in 
certain of his German Lieder a clear 
impression that he understood their 
style and sensed their moods. The one 
song in which he contrived to make 
this clear beyond dispute was Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria” (which he deliver- 
ed with a fine flow of legato and with 
a rapt inwardness and a simplicity of 
expression genuinely affecting. But it 
was in the second half of the program 
that the Negro baritone underwent, 
as it were, a sea-change. Here, in the 
fine South American songs of Gallet, 
Guastavino and Villa-Lobos, his tones 
acquired a roundness and resonance, 
an increased volume and a _ suavity 
that had been but intermittently 
suggested earlier in the evening. With 
a smoother and freer production the 
voice took on a new warmth of tim- 
bre and his whole style a heighten- 


ed expressiveness. His intonation, in- 
cidentally, was secure even as it had 
been during the earlier and less 
convincing part of the recital. The 
closing group of Spirituals, one of the 
best features of the evening, profited, 
as such things always do, by a more 
naive and elemental than an “arty” 
approach. 

The audience acclaimed Mr. Pankey 
with increasing warmth and he was 
induced to contribute several encores, 
among them a marching song popular 
among the Soviet troops and the tragic 
“Lied der Moor Soldaten” of the 
German concentration camp victims, 
which he sang partly in an English 
translation and ended in the German 
original. 

In Otto Herz he had a fine-feeling 
and sympathetic accompanist. : 


Henri Temianka, Violinist 


Henri Temianka who gave his an- 
nual violin recital at the Town Hall 
the evening of Feb. 1, played, as he 
invariably does, with technical address 
and abundant spirit. He commands the 
mechanics of his art and brings to 
everything he undertakes the assur- 
ance of a veteran. His performances, 
always forthright and healthy, are free 
from hair-splittings and subtle prob- 
lems. They are not sensuous, challeng- 
ing or especially combustible; just 
sound and salubrious and hence grate- 
ful to the average listener. 

His program this time included 
Handel’s Sonata in D, the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto (why it should be nec- 
essary to perform this work with 
piano accompaniment in a city which 
has the orchestral means of hearing it 
properly week-in, week-out is another 
question) ; the Sarabande, Double and 
Bourree from Bach’s B Minor Partita, 
a “Konzertstiick” by Victor Babin and 
works by Paganini and Sarasate. The 
Handel music enjoyed a bright and 
eminently wholesome performance, The 
Mendelssohn Concerto, on the other 
hand, would have profited by more 
warmth and beauty of tone. Even with 
a piano background there is more 
variety and fancy to this music than 
Mr. Temianka appeared to suspect. 

Artur Balsam accompanied expertly. 


New Friends of Music 


Kolisch Quartet, Rudolf Kolisch, 
First Violin, Samuel Weiss, Second 
Violin, Bernard Mifolsky, Viola, Janos 
Scholz, Cello. Assisting Artists, 
Gerald Kunz, Viola, Marjorie Hess, 
Soprano, Winifred Heidt, Alto, Hans 
Heinz, Tenor, Jess Walters, Bass, 
Konrad Wolff, Pianist. Town Hall, 
Jan. 23, afternoon: 

All-Beethoven Program: Serenade for 
String Trio in D, Op. 8; “‘Elegischer 
Gesang” in . 118; Welsh, 
Scotch and Irish gs (Arr. by 
Beethoven), ““‘The Dream” (Welsh), 
“The Chace of the Wolf’? (Welsh), 
“Lochnagar” (Scotch), “In Vain to 
My Desart” (Irish), “Up Quit thy 
Bower” (Scotch), “Auld Lang Syne” 
(Soossh), Quintet for Strings, in C, 


Without bringing any specimens of 
the greater Beethoven this concert 
was, nevertheless, absorbing. The 
most ponderable music on the bill was 
the Quintet, Op. 29, which, if not a 
product of plenary inspiration deserves 
more hearings than it habitually gets. 
Closely related in spirit to some of the 
quartets of Op. 18, it is memorable 
chiefly for its finale—two prestos sepa- 
rated by an andante scherzoso, with 
darting subjects over dramatic tremo- 
los. The Kolisch Quartet, augmented 
by the viola of Gerald Kunz, played 
it well. 

Earlier in the concert Messrs. 
Kolisch, Milofsky and Scholz ad- 
dressed themselves to the innocuous 
String Trio, Op. 8. This is a work 
of exceedingly slight substance, hardly 
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New Navy Band School Supplies 


Trained Musicians for Fleet 


Sea-going Ensembles Get 
Careful Preparation for 
Special Musical Assign- 
ments — Appreciated by 
Military Leaders 


"THE question is often asked, “Of 
what possible worth are musi- 
cians to our fighting forces in war 
time?” The best answer to this 
is to show what the Navy has done 
for the continuation and advance- 
ment of music aboard our ships and 
at shore stations. 

Before 1935 there was no com- 
prehensive program for training 
Navy musicians. In the Spring of 
that year the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel established The United 
States Navy School of Music. Lt. 
(j.g-) James M. Thurmond, U. S. 
N., a graduate of the Curtis Insti- 
tute of Music in Philadelphia, and 
former horn player with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, was made of- 
ficer-in-charge. 

The school, which is located at 
the Receiving Station, Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., grew rapidly 
from a complement of 84 students 
and 12 instructors to its present 
quota of 400 men and 40 instruc- 
tors. As bands graduated from the 
school in twenty-piece unit and took 
their place in the Fleet, officers and 
men soon became aware of the su- 
periority of these balanced and well 
trained bands. The school trains 
the individual musicians to be ver- 
satile, with the result that each 
band is flexible and well versed 
both in concert and dance music. 
The similar music background each 
man receives from the school makes 
for uniformity and singleness of 
purpose. 


They Pass the Ammunition 


At the outbreak of the war every 
man in Band 22, a school band, was 
killed at Pearl Harbor. Many 
people were surprised to hear that 
the bands of our Navy fight as well 
as play their instruments. These 
men were passing ammunition! 

As the war progressed, musicians 
trained at the School of Music 
proved that they were capable of 
holding responsible jobs in fields 
unrelated to music. This resulted 
in an ever increasing number of 
battle stations and important duties 
being given to musicians. Other 
School of Music men have also giv- 
en their lives to their country, and 
each has contributed his share 
towards giving music a primary 
place in military life. 

The Navy approved, in 1942, a 
new building to house the school. 
The building is sound-proofed, has 
adequate class rooms, practice 
rooms, auditoriums, libraries, and 
an instrument repair shop. Instru- 
ments of late designs, books which 
are modern and complete, and in- 
structors who are qualified by de- 
grees and experience, give added 
impetus to learning during the pe- 
riod of training. 

The curriculum is comprised of 
two divisions: student musicians 


and student bandmasters. 
The activities of the student mu- 
sicians include concert and dance 
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band rehearsals and engagements, 
instrumental and _ theoretical in- 
struction, a competitive athletic pro- 
gram, and regular schedules of phy- 
sical and military drill. 


Concerts in Washington 


Candidates for the student band- 
master course are first class petty 
officers selected for their qualifica- 
tions of leadership and musical 
ability. Upon graduation, each 
student bandmaster returns to the 
Fleet as a leader of a twenty-piece 
school-trained band, which remains 
together until the expiration of 
their enlistment. 

Semi-annua] concerts featuring 
the school concert band and chorus 
are presented at Constitution Hall 
for the music lovers of Washing- 
ton. 

“For Victory,” a series of Mutual 
Radio Network coast to coast 
broadcasts, utilizes approximately 
200 of the outstanding musicians 
enrolled in the school. Featured as 
guests before the microphone are 
many great allied leaders, both ci- 
vilian and military, as well as men 
and women who stand behind the 
gun, work with a wrench or bend 
over blueprints. These productions, 
designed to show how America is 
working and fighting “For Vic- 
tory”, are broadcast every Friday 
from 7:30 to 8:00 P. M. EWT. 

The primary object of the school 
is to train seagoing bands. How- 
ever, while under instruction, school 
units furnish music for many pro- 
grams and dances in and around 
Washington. 

The worth of musicians in war 
time is indicated by the numerous 
requests for school-trained bands, 
and these are being supplied to the 
Fleet as fast as competent units can 
be assembled. Graduation takes 
place twice a year and usually four 
to eight bands receive diplomas. 
The demand for school bands shows 
that music as a form of entertain- 
ment and a morale building factor 
is being appreciated more and more 
by military leaders. 





Seattle Orchestra 
Erases Deficit 


SEATTLE, WasH.—The current sea- 
son of the Seattle Symphony is one 
of the most successful in its history, 
with sold-out houses the rule. <A 
large indebtedness which faced the or- 
chestra in 1936 has been wiped out, 
no bills are outstanding and $30,000 
has been set aside in an endowment 
fund to ensure the organization’s sta- 
bility. : 

Conductors this season have in- 
cluded Sir Thomas Beecham, Albert 
Coates, Howard Barlow and Pierre 
Monteux. 

Ruth Allen McCreery, secretary and 
manager of the association for eight 
years, has resigned in order to devote 
more time to personal affairs. 





Harry Burleigh Honored for 
50 Years Choir Service 


Harry Burleigh, Negro composer, 
and baritone soloist in St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal -Church, was 
guest of honor at a reception held on 
Feb. 4 in the Memorial Hall of the 
church to celebrate his 50 years’ 
membership in the choir. C. C. Bur- 
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BUSCH AND SERKIN APPEAR IN BOISE 


Left to right: Judith Mahan, Member of the Board of Directors of the Boise (Ida.) 

Community Concert Association; Carl Fuerstner, Accompanist; Adolf Busch, Violinist; 

Allen B. Eaton, President of the Boise Association; Mrs. Lucille T. Forter, of the Board 

of Directors; James Strachan, Secretary; Mrs. Russell Ash, Member of the Board, 
Rudolf Serkin, Pianist 


lingham, senior warden, presented a 
check for $1,500 to Mr. Burleigh who 
was also the recipient of other gifts. 
Among those to congratulate the 
singer were Bishop Manning, and the 
rector of St. George’s, the Rev. Elmore 
M. McKee. A delegation from Erie, 
Penna., Mr. Burleigh’s birthplace, at- 
tended. He sang several solos. 


MO} 


Chavez to Conduct on Coast 


SAN Francisco.—Carlos Chavez will 
conduct the San Francisco Symphony 
as guest on Feb. 17, the program in- 
cluding his suite from the baJlet “H. 
P.” The soloist will be Artur Ru- 
binstein in a performance of the 
Khatchatourian Piano Concerto. 





"Topnotch."-—PM 








The poignant outpourings of these folk songs from every corner of the 
war-torn world evokes a responsive chord in all human hearts. 


Songs of China, Haiti, Russia, Palestine, France, Roumania, etc., etc. 
"Sings expertly. Flavor, relish, personality."—-New York Times. 
“Hearers doted on every note, every word."—N. Y. World-Telegram. 
"Delightful interpretation."—-New York Daily News. 


Management: Michel Kachouk 
59 West 55th Street, New York 19—Circle 7-1686 
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more than an agreeable “Tafelmusik”’. 
More worthwhile was the “Elegiac 
Song” in E, Op. 118, composed in 
1814 and dedicated to the memory of 
the wife of Beethoven’s friend and 
landlord, the Baron Pasqualati. The 
song, for vocal quartet and strings, is 
as elevated in mood as certain of 
Beethoven’s most spirualized adagios. 
It was feelingly sung, though here, as 
in the various folksongs which fol- 
lowed, the diction of the participants 
was prevailingly indistinct. 

One enjoys now and then hearing 
some of those Welsh, Irish and Scotch 
folksong settings which Beethoven 
undertook for the Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, George Thomson. It should 
be remembered that the parts for vio- 
lin and ’cello he supplied, along with 
preludes and postludes, were mere ad 
libitum appendages to the piano ac- 
companiment. How far from their 
native spirit was the composer’s grasp 
of certain of these songs could best be 
judged by his singular treatment of 
“Auld Lang Syne” which, instead of 
the slow, sentimental tune so familiar 
to us, Beethoven transformed almost 
into a kind of lively dance lilt. It was 
spiritedly sung — better, indeed, than 
some of the Welsh and Scotch tunes 
which preceded. In these mixed vocal 
exercises it was the two ladies who 
carried off the chief honors. P. 


Alexander Uninsky, Pianist 


Alexander Uninsky, Russian pianist, 
first heard here last season, again dem- 
onstrated the possession of technical 
powers of brilliant virtuoso dimen- 
sions at his Carnegie Hall recital on 
the evening of Jan. 17. The high 
lights of the evening were his per- 





Alexander Uninsky Anna Xydis 


formances of a selected number of the 
Paganini-Brahms Variations, which 
he played with great élan, and the 
Chopin Etude in G Sharp Minor, Op. 
25, No. 6, the double thirds of which 
were rippled off with a liquid but 
clean fluency at a breath-taking speed. 

In these pieces musical effects ideal- 
ized the technical achievements in- 
volved. On the other hand, technical 
considerations seemed to predominate 
in the Beethoven “Appassionata” 
Sonata, Op. 57, the tempi chosen for 
which were scarcely orthodox, while 
the emotional depths were by no 
means exhaustively explored, and in 
the Bach-Busoni Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, which, while grasped and 
presented with clearly defined struc- 
tural clarity, as was also the “Appas- 
sionata”, was made rather too much 
of a virtuoso’s holiday. Then in the 
Brahms group the Intermezzo in F 
Flat, Op. 117, No. 1, lacked some- 
thing of its wistful poetry and the one 
in C, Op. 119, No. 3, a measure of 
its lilting whimsicality. 


The  recitalist’s polished facility, 





Ruth Geiger George Copeland 


however, had a thoroughly suitable 
vehicle in Debussy’s “Feux d’artifice”, 
played at an exciting tempo, and his 
enormous octave technique and ca- 
pacity for building up a tremendous 
crescendo found an outlet with impos- 
ing effect in the middle section of the 
Chopin Polonaise in A Flat, Op. 53. 
af 


Ruth Geiger, Pianist 


Ruth Geiger, pianist, one of the 
Naumburg Musical Foundation con- 
test winners of last season, gave her 
award recital at Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Jan. 18. In a program 
ranging from  Beethoven’s “Rage 
Over the Lost Penny” rondo and 
Schubert’s Sonata in B Flat to Proko- 
fieff’s musically inconsequential Sonata 
in C, No. 5, by way of the Schumann 
Novelette in F Sharp Minor and two 
Debussy pieces, she displayed substan- 
tial musical talent and a well-directed 
technical development. 

Her tone was of generally good 
quality, especially in lyrical passages, 
and there were convinciing indications 
of a personal approach that should 
make her playing much more com- 
municative when she has gained the 


| ‘ | capacity to envision a composition in 
the large rather than as a succession 
of interesting details. As yet her 
imagination is not sufficiently devel- 
oped nor are her pianistic resources 
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varied enough to make the Schubert 
Sonata seem less long-drawn-out than 
it is or to convey all the humor of 
the Beethocen rondo or the poetic at- 
mosphere of Debussy’s “Bells Through 
the Leaves”. At the same time the 
musical intelligence and sensitiveness 
shown in her playing bore the promise 
of highly interesting developments 
when she has achieved greater emo- 
tional as well as technical expan- 
sion. a 


Anna Xydis, Pianist 


Anna Xydis, the Greek pianist who 
as Anna Antoniades was heard at 
Town Hall two years ago, demon- 
strated anew her innate flair for play- 
ing the piano at her Carnegie Hall 
recital on the evening of Jan. 24. If 
her attention was focussed more es- 
pecially upon the virtuoso possibili- 
ties of the music taken in hand rath- 
er than upon ferreting out its more 
subtle implications, she consistently 
invested her playing with notable 
verve. 

The Mozart Sonata in A, K. 331, it 
is true, was scaled to a larger scheme 
of sonorities than the purists could 
countenance, but the Turkish March 
that forms the last movement was 
played with a sharply defined rhythm 
and a zest that gave it an exhilarating 
effect. Liszt’s bombastic Fantasia 
quasi Sonata, “After a reading of 
Dante”, which followed, was played 
with immense conviction and a bril- 
liant exploitation of its flamboyant 
effectiveness, and a similar approach 
enabled the pianist later to make 
Dohnanyi’s Capriccio in F Minor an- 
= outstanding feature of the re- 
cital. 


The 


“Gardens in the Rain” of De- 


Many Pianists Give Interesting Programs 


bussy was treated in a Lisztian rather 
than a Debussy-esque manner, and in 
most of the Chopin group, and espe- 
cially the Ballade in F Minor, the re- 
citalist was completely out of her 
element, whereas she was readily suc- 
cessful in making Prokofieff’s “Sug- 
gestion diabolique” a dashing and 
vividly effective end-piece. C. 


George Copeland, Pianist 


George Copeland gave an extraor- 
dinarily refreshing piano recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 
26 for the benefit of Junior American 
Nurse, Inc. It was a thoroughly mu- 
sical experience, with none of the 
stream-lined, supercharged playing to 
which so many of our 20th century 
virtuosi have accustomed us. Mr. 
Copeland performed in Carnegie Hall 
as he might at home, with a delight- 
ful relaxation. When pyrotechnics 
were called for, he furnished them in 
abundance, but there was nothing 
forced or artificial in his interpreta- 
tions. / 

His finest achievements were in 
Ravel’s Sonatine, Debussy’s “Poissons 
dor’, “Feuilles mortes” and “Feux 
d-artifice”, Albeniz’s “Seguidilla” and 
“Zortzico” and in several Spanish 
works played as encores. | In the 
French music the liquid, shimmering 
tone, the subtle effects of pedalling 
and the imaginative refinement which 
have made Mr. Copeland celebrated as 
an interpreter of Debussy were fully 
displayed. And in the Albeniz pieces 
his superb rhythm came to the fore. 
A dancer would appreciate such play- 
ing even more than a concert-goer, 
for Mr. Copeland never torgets that 
this is fundamentally dance music. 

The evening began somewhat tep- 
idly with Scarlatti, Mozart and 
Chopin, but by the time he reached 
Chopin’s A Flat Ballade Mr. Cope- 
land was in good form and he gave a 
well unified, poetic performance of it, 
not without some original touches. 
The audience remained for several en- 
cores. S 


James Friskin, Pianist 


Always a scholar and a poet, James 
Friskin once again exhibited these 
prizeable qualities in the recital he 
gave at the Town Hall the evening 
of Jan. 17. It is invariably a pleasure 
to hear him play Bach and it was in 
the French Suite in G that he was 
at his best on this occasion. Indeed, 
more Bach would have been welcome. 

He left the beaten track long enough 
to present the seldom heard Sonata 
in C, of Brahms. This is perhaps not 
one of that master’s highest flights but 
it was a pleasant variation of routine 
and Mr. Friskin gave an interesting 
performance of it. In place of the more 
hackneyed Chopin offerings he turned 
his attention to the Andante Spianato 
and Polonaise which, if not precisely 
unfamiliar, is at least not done to 
death. Ravel’s “Ondine”, Albeniz’s 
“Triana” and three Rachmaninoff 
Preludes were other contributions, as 
well as a new sonatina by Wendell 
Keeney, a young American composer 
now head of the Music Department in 
Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 
The musical worth of the piece is 
debatable, but it was effectively played 
by Mr. Friskin. 


Harold Bradley, Pianist 


Harold Bradley, a young Canadian 
pianist, made his first New York ap- 
pearance in recital at Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Jan. 29, with Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata, the 
Corelli - Rachmaninoff Variations, a 
Chopin group and Liszt’s “Venezia e 
Napoli” Tarantella making up his pro- 
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RECEIVING THE SENATE AWARD 


Leonard Warren Is Presented with the Silver Cup Denoting the Senate Award of 
Philadelphia's Northeast High School by the School Community President, Theodore 
Rhoads (Right). Dr. Howland, Principal, Is at Left and Mr. Yahn, Faculty Member, 
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New OrleansGroups 
Continue to Attract 


Symphony Orchestra and 
Opera Association Have 
Full Schedules 


New Oriteans—The Philharmonic 
Society recently presented Helen Jep- 
son in a fine recital. She replaced 
Risé Stevens, who was unable to ap- 
pear because of illness. 

The New Orleans Symphony, Ole 
Windingstad director, has drawn 
large audiences both at its subscrip- 
tion and its “Pop” concerts. Josef 
Geringer, concertmaster, was ac- 
claimed as soloist on a recent sub- 
scription night. Paul Wittgenstein 
confirmed his standing as an artist of 
the first rank, when he played on 
Jan. 18. 


To Give Summer Opera 


The New Orleans Opera House As- 
sociation is rehearsing “La Traviata, 


“Faust” and “Il Trovatore.” Maria 
Mayhoff will again appear as 
Azucena. Walter L. Loubat, presi- 


dent of the association, announces a 
Summer season of seven weeks of 
light opera. 

Ferdinand Dunkley’s new tone-pic- 
ture, “On the Desert Trail,” was 
given its first performance at a re- 
cent Symphony “Pop” concert. The 
composer conducted, and received an 
ovation. 

The Budapest Quartet was to be 
heard here on Jan. 26 under the au- 
spices of the Philharmonic Society. 

Harry B. Loes 


Organists in Racine 
Present “Elijah” 


RACINE, Wi1s.—The Racine Branch 
of the American Guild or Organists, 
sponsored by St. Albertus School of 
Music, presented Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” with Ray Ramminger, bari- 
tone, in the title role. Other soloists 
were Georgia Gayhart, Lois Huckstop 
and Anthony Zainer. Fleetwood A. 
Diefenthaeler was the commentator 
and accompanist. 

A group of Negro singers from 
Milwaukee, St. Benedict’s Double 
Quartet, sang in January. 

Dr. Harry Seitz, president of the 
N.C.M.E:A., spoke at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Faculty of St. Albertus 
School of Music. John T. Opferkuch, 
band instructor of the School, con- 
ducted the Public Service Band in a 
series of five “Victory Concerts” at 
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Second from Left 


which three students were soloists: 
Geraldine Chapman, contralto; Alice 
Wood, soprano; and Louis Svoren, 
cornetist. 





WQXR Purchased 
By New York Times 


The New York Times will buy the 
Interstate Broadcasting Company, 
Inc., which operates Station WOXR 
in New York, according to a state- 
ment made Feb. 1 by Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, president and publisher of 
the Times, and John V. L. Hogan and 
Elliott M. Sanger, president and ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Inter- 
state Broadcasting Company, Inc. 

The New York Times Company 
has agreed to purchase from Mr. Ho- 
gan, Mr. Sanger and their associates 
all of the stock of the broadcasting 
company. The purchase is subject to 
approval by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr. Sulzberger stated that Mr. 
Hogan and Mr. Sanger will continue 
under five year contracts as the chief 
executives of the broadcasting com- 
pany, and he stressed the fact that the 
Times did not contemplate any change 
in the station’s personnel or program 
policy. The news bulletin “Every 
Hour on the Hour,” now broadcast 
over Station WMCA, will be con- 
tinued over that station for the time 
being. Mr. Sulzberger also an- 
nounced that Nicholas Roosevelt will 
be the liaison executive between the 
Times and its broadcasting interests. 


Col. Lentz 
Addresses Opera Guild 
Col. Bernard Lentz, commanding 


officer of Ft. Slocum, was to speak to 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
Guild from Westchester, Connecticut 
and New Jersey, at a rally for the 
Metropolitan Opera Fund on Feb. 9 in 
New York. Isabella Hutchings of 
Riverside, Calif., was to address the 
group as aé_ representative of the 
Southern California Metropolitan 
Opera Guild. Community chairmen of 
the Opera Guild directing the subur- 
ban campaign for the Fund under the 
leadership of Mrs. Chauncey Waddell, 
were to report on contributions made 
by their communities. Three singers 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
Ella Flesch, Patrice Munsel and John 
Baker, were to sing. 

Mrs. Winfred B. Holton, Jr., chair- 
man of the Opera Guild’s Fund com- 
mittee, was to preside. 


National Symphony 
Opens Fund Drive 


Campaign to Raise Sum 
of $130,000 Continues 
Through Feb. 23 


WASHINGTON: — With a _ goal of 
$130,000 the National Symphony Or- 
chestra Association was to launch its 
14th annual sustaining fund drive on 
Feb. 9. According to E. R. Finken- 
staedt, chairman of the campaign com- 
mittee. The drive continues through 
Feb. 23. 

The $130,000 goal of the campaign, 
Mr. Finkenstaedt said, represents the 
difference between the estimated budg- 
et for the orchestra’s 1944-45  sea- 
son and the estimated receipts from 
ticket sales, and fees from concert 
engagements on tours and from other 
special services. The budget for 1944- 
45 is based upon a six weeks’ summer 
season at the Water Gate; a 20 weeks’ 
winter season; and an orchestra of 
90 musicians, its present strength. Un- 
like most symphony orchestras, Mr. 
Finkenstaedt pointed out, the National 
Symphony has never operated on a 





deficit. On the contrary, the amount 
needed to balance the budget is raised 
in advance of the opening of the sea- 
son, and it is this that necessitates the 
annual drive for funds. 


Fourteen committees to canvass 
every phase of Washington life during 
the two weeks’ drive period were or- 
ganized. Heads of the committees were 
Mrs. Carl Andrew Spaatz, Army; 
Mary Apple and Mrs. Russell D. 
Burchard, Business; Mrs. L. Corrin 
Strong, Colleges and Universities ; 
Civil Service Commissioner Arthur S. 
Flemming, Government; Mr. C. C. 
Glover, Jr., Metropolitan; Mrs. Emory 
Scott Land and Mrs. Alfred Johnson, 
Navy-Marine-Coast Guard; Mrs. 
Charles Bittinger and Mrs. Warren 
W. Grimes, Orchestra Guild; Miss 
Kathryn Bowers, Parochial Schools ; 
Mr. Slocum Kingsbury, Private 
Schools ; Miss Cecilia P. Dulin, Public 
Schools; Robert H. Davidson, Pub- 
licity; Mrs. Ralph Bard, Speakers’ 
Bureau; and Mrs. Edwin B. Parker 
and Mrs. Robert LeFevre, Suburban. 
George A. Garrett is vice chairman 
of the campaign committee under Mr. 
Finkenstaedt. 
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“‘Everett’s voice was employed with warmth and a straightforward 


Noel Straus in New York Times, Jan. 19, 1944 


“Everett has a nice presence, intelligence, and a naturally good 
. . His enunciation is admirable.” 


New York Herald-Tribune, Jan. 19, 1944 


' ' ec a 
gave evidence of fine clarity of enunciation. 


Felix Borowski in Chicago Sun, May 3rd, 1943 


“Charles Everett’s gentlemanly appearance is matched by the 

Rene Devries in Chicago News of Musical Courier 
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gram. His playing of these numbers 
evinced basic musical feeling and a 
sincere attitude and was marked by 
good tone throughout a commendable 
range of dynamics. 

As yet he is in need of a much 
greater interpretative vision, involving 
the development of his imagination 
under authoritative guidance, and of 
much better rounded technical develop- 
ment, productive of greater security, 
albeit his left-hand octave work in the 
middle section of the Chopin Polonaise 
in A Flat was admirable. Taken as 
a whole, his playing was interesting 
in promise for the future rather than 
present accomplishment. ; 


Sidney Foster, Pianist 


It was in the first performance of 
Norman Dello Joio’s Second Sonata 
that Sidney Foster’s piano recital in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Feb. 
1 reached its high point. For this 
is a strenuous, high-tension, sonorous- 
ly powerful composition, and Mr. 
Foster was in the mood to play it. At 
time his abounding energy and bril- 
liant technical equipment ran away 
with him, as in parts of the Beethov- 
en “Waldstein” Sonata, but it was 
refreshing to hear a young artist let 
himself go, even if it was not always 
appropriate to the music at hand. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. Foster 
opened his program with the Chopin 
Barcarolle, a work often heard at the 
end of recitals, but almost never at 
the beginning. Considering that he 
played ‘it “cold”, Mr. Foster captured 
much of its elegance and grandeur, if 
less of its poetic charm. A glisten- 














Sidney Foster Margot Rebeil 


ing performance of Schumann’s “Pa- 
pillons” followed. Here again the em- 
phasis was upon the dynamic rather 
than the emotional aspects of the mu- 
sic, though there were passages of 
sensitive and imaginative interpreta- 
tion. The evening concluded with mu- 
sic by Albeniz and Debussy in which 
Mr. Foster’s swift, strong fingers 
found congenial material. Although 
the playing was uneven in quality, 
there was much to welcome in this 
recital, and the audience was enthusi- 
astic. V. 


Lener Quartet Offers 
Brahms Program 


The Lener Quartet gave the sixth of 
its series of eight concerts in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 29, of- 
fering two of Brahms’s greatest cham- 
ber music compositions, the String 
Quartet in A Minor, Op. 51, No. 2, 
and, with assisting artists, the String 
Sextet in G, Op. 36. The playing of 
the A Minor Quartet was marked by 
refinement and warmth, and it at- 
tained a high degree of expressiveness 
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C ONCERT ™: Lener Quartet in Two Events—Foster, Rebeil Heard 





without undue vehemence. The peak 
of the concert was the performance of 
the magnificent Sextet, in which the 
Lener players were joined by Nicho- 
las Harsanyi, viola, and Janos Scholz, 
cello. This work is heard far too sel- 
dom, and it does not often receive as 
well balanced and eloquent an inter- 
pretation as on this occasion. i 


Katya Delakova and Fred Berk 
Give Dance Recital 


With the title “Make Way for To- 
morrow”, Katya Delakova and Fred 
Berk, two dancers who were trained 
in Vienna, offered a program of mis- 
cellaneous dances in the Times Hall 
on the evening of Jan. 23. Sylvia 


Marshall was the accompanist and 
composer of most of the music used. 
The settings were done by Zuny 


Maud; and Rose Easton ahd James 
Phillips recited and sang during inter- 
ludes, as well as speaking a textual 
background for certain episodes in the 
dancing. Two drummers, Modupe 
Ajaki and Ayodele Akisan, provided 
the accompaniment for the “African 
Rite” section of the work. The con- 
nection between the elaborate pro- 
gram of the work and the rather con- 
ventional dances was often tenuous. 
They would have been more effective 
without the “build-up”. ; 


Lener Quartet 


At the fifth concert in its series at 
Town Hall, on the late afternoon of 
Jan. 22, the Lener Quartet opened the 
program with Aaron Copland’s early 
two Pieces, a Lento Molto and a Ron- 
dino, which was followed by a new 
string quartet by Stanley Bate and 
Mozart’s Divertimento No. 17, K. 
334, for string quartet and two horns. 

The beauties of the Mozart work, 
the climax of the program, were ably 
set forth by the members of the quar- 
tet, Jend Lener and Laurence Stein- 
hardt, violinists, Ralph Hersh, violist, 
and Gabor Rejté, cellist, and their as- 
sisting artists, Joseph Singer and 
Adolph Schulze, horn players, who 
collaborated in a performance of fine- 
ly adjusted tonal balances. In the 
more modern works, too, the quartet 
reached a higher standard of en- 
semble playing than ever before. 

The Bate quartet, which received 
its first performance anywhere on this 
occasion, gave the impression on a 
first hearing of being a smoothly writ- 
ten work in the present-day manner 
of writing, somewhat derivative in its 
material and of uneven musical worth. 
The Adagio and the closing Presto 
overshadowed the other two move- 
ments. As for the Copland pieces, 
they seem of little characteristic con- 
sequence now in comparison with the 
sharper personal profile of the com- 
poser’s more recent works. ‘a 


Lotte Lehmann 
Concludes Series 


Lotte Lehmann soprano. Paul Ulan- 
owsky at the piano. Town Hall, 
Jan. 30, afternoon: 

All Schumann Program 

“Widmung”; “‘Erstes Grin”; “Meine 

Rose’; ‘Wer machte dich so krank?”’; 

“Alte Laute”’; “Du bist wie eine 

Blume”; ‘“‘Volksliedchen”; “Was soll 

ich sagen?”’; “‘Geisternahe”; “Die Kar- 

tenlegerin”; Liederkreis (poems by 

Eichendorf) “In der Fremde”; “Inter- 

mezzo”’; “‘Waldesgespriach”’; “Die 

Stille’; “Mondnacht”; “Schine 

Fremde”; “Auf einer Burg”’; “In der 

Fremde”; ‘“Wehmut”; ‘Zwielicht” ; 

“Im Walde”; “Frihlingsnacht”’. 

Once again the hall was crowded to 
the doors with an audience which 
held its breath more than once dur- 
ing the course of the afternoon. This 
was, regrettably, the final concert in 
the Schubert-Brahms-Schumann se- 
ries offered by Mme. Lehmann. It 
was obvious, from the enthusiasm of 
her listeners, that she could repeat 











the series half a dozen times without 
running any danger of surfeiting her 
public. 

Of the three masters of the Lied 
represented in the series, Schumann 
makes especially heavy demands upon 
interpretative genius, for the intimacy 
of "style of his songs and their pecu- 
liar romantic fervor must be conveyed 
with exquisite taste and perception, or 
the fragrance is lost. Needless to 
say, Mme. Lehmann sang every one 
of them as if they had been written 
for her. The rapture of the “Wid- 
mung”, the white-hot glow of “Ich 
grolle nicht” (sung as an encore) ; 
the indefinable terror and mystery of 
“Zwielicht”; the delicate radiance of 
the “Mondnacht”—each of these inter- 
pretations revealed another facet of 
Mme. Lehmann’s inexhaustible art. 
Nor should Mr. Ulanowsky’s sensitive 
playing be omitted from an account 
of a singularly satisfying recital. 


~~. 


Margot Rebeil, Soprano 


Margot Rebeil, soprano. Accompan- 
ist, Paul Ulanowsky. Accompanying 
String Quartet: Edith Lorand, violin ; 
Lawrence Steinhardt, violin; Ralph 
Hersh, viola; Janos Scholz, cello. 
Town Hall, Jan. 30, evening: 


“Tuo mi chami” (Cantata No. 7) : 
Domenico Scarlatti 


“Le bonheur est chose legére” (from 
the light opera, “Le Timbre d’Ar- 
SETS iedavesaken cexQicases Saint-Saéns 

“Stabat Mater’’......... Virgil Thomson 


(Group with string quartet 
accompaniment) 


“Ganymed”; “Lied der Mignon” 
Schubert 
“Geburt Mariae”; “Pieta”; “Vom Tode 
Mariae” (from the cycle ‘‘Marien- 
BNR icetbnsctsudpuaposnené Hindemith 
Sonata-Vocalise, Op. 41.......++ Medtner 
“Le tombeau des Naiades” and “La 
chevelure” (from the “Chansons de 


Bilitis”); five songs to poems by 
Charles Duc d’Orléans, “‘Le temps a 
laisse son manteau”’; “Pour ce que 
Plaisance est morte”; “Dieu qu'il la 
fait bon regarder”; “Quant j’ai ouy 
le tabourin”; “Yver, vous _n’estes 
qu’un villain” Debussy 
“Gentle lady do not sing sad songs” and 
“O cool is the valley” (from James 

Joyce’s “Chamber Music’’) 
Eugene Goossens 
“Memnon”; “Athena”; “Le sourire” 

(from Jean Cocteau’s ‘‘Memnon’’) 

Paul Bowles 

(First performance) 


“Cradle Hymn” .....cccccece MacDowell 
TPE” co ctcoccecuncedssucens Carpenter 
Brilliantly outlined with special 


lights and clad in a gleaming white 
gown, Miss Rebeil sang a program 
which was as unusual as the get-up 
of her recital. 

The first three works were done 
with string quartet accompaniment. 
The Scarlatti is splendid music, the 
Saint-Saéns pretty enough, and the 
Thomson “Stabat Mater” a watery 
and diffuse composition, far inferior 
to later products of his pen. The 
Schubert Lieder seemed a little strange 
and out of place, and indeed, it was 
not until she reached the songs from 
Hindemith’s beautiful “Marienleben” 
that Miss Rebeil seemed fully at home. 
These she sang with interpretative 
warmth and insight. Would that more 
singers would emulate her intelligence 
and interprise in offering these songs, 
which are among the vocal master- 
pieces of the present century. 

The Medtner Sonata-Vocalise con- 
sists of a short introduction sung to 
Goethe’s “Geweihter Platz” and then 
a second movement in sonata form for 
voice and piano. Unfortunately, the 
musical substance of the work is com- 
monplace, but its form is original and 
provocative. Mr. Bowles’s settings of 
the irrepressible Jean Cocteau are very 
precious and sophisticated, as they 
should be, and rather charming. From 
this point on, the program took a 
sudden dip to the sentimentality of 
the MacDowell song, the banality of 
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W. COLSTON 


CONCERT DIVISION 


Joint Recitals 





Vocalists 
MARGARET SPEAKS and CONRAD THIBAULT 
Soprano Baritone 
RICHARD BONELLI and FREDERICK JAGEL 
Baritone Tenor 
JOHN BROWNLEE and FREDERICK JAGEL 
Baritone Tenor 
MARTHA LIPTON and RICHARD BONELLI 
Contralto Baritone 
MARJORY HESS and CONRAD THIBAULT 
Soprano Baritone 
THE 


ENGLISH DUO SINGERS and JOHN BROWNLEE 
in an All-English (Scotch) program 


MARITA FARELL and FREDERICK JAGEL 
Soprano Tenor 

LUCIELLE BROWNING and FREDERICK JAGEL 
Contralto Tenor 


For Orchestra 


Wagnerian Excerpts in Concert Form 


IRENE JESSNER and HERBERT JANSSEN 
Soprano Baritone 
IRENE JESSNER = and LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
Soprano Tenor 
IRENE JESSNER, 
Soprano 
LAURITZ MELCHIOR and HERBERT JANSSEN 
Tenor Baritone 


Singers and Instrumentalists 
MARGARET SPEAKS 


Soprano 


and 


DOUGHERTY & RUZICKA 
Duo-Pianists 


The ENGLISH DUO 


The 
ENGLISH DUO and DOUGHERTY & RUZICKA 


JOAN FIELD 
Violinist 


and 


Instrumentalists 
FELIX SALMOND ABRAM CHASINS 
"cellist Pianist 


THE GORDON STRING QUARTET 
and 
RAY LEV or ABRAM CHASINS 


for piano quintet (Brahms, Dvorak, Beethoven, etc.) 


RICHARD TETLEY-KARDOS and JOAN FIELD 
Pianist Violinist 


for Joint Recital and Violin Sonata Program 


and 





Antists Liat 


Baritones 


*LAWRENCE TIBBETT 
*RICHARD BONELLI 
*JOHN BROWNLEE 
*HERBERT JANSSEN 
CONRAD THIBAULT 





Sopranos 


*GRACE MOORE 

*MARITA FARELL 

*IRENE JESSNER 
MARGARET SPEAKS 
MARJORY HESS 
FRANCES WATKINS 


CONSTANCE DI GIACOMO Pianists 


ALEC TEMPLETON 
ABRAM CHASINS 
DOUGHERTY & RUZICKA 
RAY LEV 

RICHARD TETLEY-KARDOS 


Tenors 


*LAURITZ MELCHIOR 

*FREDERICK JAGEL 
EDWARD KANE 
ERNEST McCHESNEY** 


RUSSELL ROBERTS Contraltos 


Violinists *LUCIELLE BROWNING 
MARTHA LIPTON 
BRONISLAW HUBERMAN 
JOAN FIELD 


Basso 
KENNETH SPENCER 


BENNO RABINOF 
OSSY RENARDY** 


‘Cellist 
FELIX SALMOND 


Conductor 
GREGOR FITTELBERG 


Special Athactions 


Grand Opera Quartet 





MARITA FARELL 


Soprano 


FREDERICK JAGEL 


Tenor 


JOHN BROWNLEE 


Baritone 


LUCIELLE BROWNING 


Contralto 


Operetta Quartet 
EDWARD KANE 


Tenor 


ADELAIDE ABBOT 


Soprano 


MARJORY HESS 


Soprano 


JOHN BROWNLEE 


Baritone 


The GORDON STRING QUARTET The ENGLISH DUO SINGERS 


of The Eastman School of Music of the 
University of Rochester 


The THEATRE OF ANGNA ENTERS 
NICHOLAS GOLDSCHMIDT 


Self accompanied song recitals 


DOROTHY CRAWFORD — Monologist 
TERESITA & EMILIO OSTA 


Dances and Music of Latin America 


MONNA MONTES, Leading Dancer, Metropolitan Opera Company 


*METROPOLITAN OPERA ASSOCIATION 
**NOW IN THE ARMED FORCES 
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ERA OF PROSPERITY IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS SUCH AS HAS 
NEVER BEEN KNOWN. 


HOW CAN THIS BE DONE? 
THE ANSWER IS SIMPLE. ... 


| 
1000 MORE CONCERTS AND 100,000 MORE LISTENERS EQUAL AN 
| 








| || 
| | By interesting |,000 more local groups | 
in presenting concerts . . . by establishing an active policy of fair play... | 
fair prices and an open selling, competitive market. 


By the abolition of “petty chiseling," "racketeering" and monopolistic | 
practices which are detrimental to the best interests of music as an art | 
and destructive to the progress and expansion of music as a business. | 








This is a project which necessitates the cooperation of artists and public 

... there are rich rewards to be reaped . . . for, in addition to the other 
benefits such a policy will create an outlet for thousands of young artists 
| from whose ranks come the stars of tomorrow. 





Whether you have $100 to spend or $10,000 we want your cooperation 
and we promise you ours. 


To artist and manager alike; get in touch with us and keep 
in touch with us! We can work together. | 























OFFICES AT: 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


77 Washington Street Book Tower Russ Building 
Chicago 2, Ill. Detroit 26, Mich. San Francisco 4, Cal. 
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BRONISLAW 


HUBERMAN | 


Roman Vishniac 


"It is probably safe to say that the Tschaikowsky concerto has never had a finer or greater performance 
in this city. The opening movement displayed a dazzling exhibition of pyrotechnics, with a virtuosity 
UNEXCELLED IN THE WORLD TODAY. The ravishing tone resulting from consummate mastery of 


bowing, the perfection of phrasing and the left-hand technic made up a combination rarely heard." 
NEW YORK TIMES, July 11, 1943 


“PACKED AUDITORIUM. .. . He left this listener, at least, with an image of the Chaconne which will 
recur each time it is played. . . . He made the violin sing like a cultured angel. . . . It was an experience 
to cherish against mediocrity to come." NEW YORK SUN, Oct. 19, 1942 
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BASSO 





“His voice is exquisitely soft and 
supple, but there is with all its 


graciously gentle quality a mag- 





nificent strength which is more 
telling by reason of his sense 


vi 
of reserve. 
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521 Fifth Avenue 
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Four Leading Members of the Metropolitan Opera Association | 


offer 
GREAT e-NCOMENTS IN OPERA 


Marita 


FARELL 


Soprano 


Frederick 
JAGEL 


Tenor 





KURT ADLER 





Musical Director 
Lucielle (Metropolitan Opera Assn.) John 
BROWNING BROWNLEE 
Contralto Baritone 
* 
Grand Opera in the Grand Manner..... 
excerpts from your favorite OPCras..-+.-. 


solos, duets, trios and quartets from 
Verdi and Wagner, Mozart and Massenet, 
Gounod, Puccini and Leoncavallo 


* 
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Sd ( Ess 


“A voice of excellent quality and a fine stage presence” 


New York Evening Post 


“Her voice, a rich soprano with a decided MeZZO ~ soprano 


tinge, Is excellent” —Chicago a Faiettiate 
Exclusive Management: Concert Division, W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC., 521 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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BARITONE 


13,000 HEARD HIM 
SING IN ST. PAUL; 
3,000 TURNED AWAY 


S.R.O. SIGN HUNG OUT 
AT KLEINHANS MUSIC 
HALL, BUFFALO 


OVER 40 CONCERTS 
DURING FIRST YEAR 
OF 
LEIGH MANAGEMENT 


Now Booking 
Season 1944-45 


Exclusive Management: 
Concert Division 
W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC. 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 







































“Not only has Miss Lipton had every opportunity to 
display her wares but she has also had large audiences 

and a fine press. First string New York critics described a 

profound art and a dusky resonant voice with thrilling notes. 

. » « The voice is essentially noble and dark but can be shaded 
into soprano brightness. Best of all though is the penetrating intelli- 
gence, the love of music and virtuosic flair, all regulated by a deep 

sincerity and an avoidance of show effects." 


John Rosenfield, Dallas (Texas) Morning News... 1943 


Martha ipton — 


Exclusive Management: Concert Division, W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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IN CONCERT 


"The Metropolitan baritone sang as a baritone 
rarely does. His voice was in beautiful fettle, his 
tones always rang clear. The artistry he showed was 
second to none of recent memory." 





—New York World-Telegram 


Exclusive Management: Concert Division, W. COLSTON 





NELLI 


Leading Baritone 


John E. Reed 


IN OPERA 

(“Faust’’) 
"Richard Bonelli, always outstanding in any role, can 
now do no wrong, and his Valentin was above re- 
proach for the sonorous beauty of voice and digni- 


fied acting." 
—Chicago Herald-American 


LEIGH, INC., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. 
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FOOTLIGHT 
FAVORITES 


Four Stars of the stage 
offer a program of popular songs... . 


gay, tuneful music—from 


John ’ Rae Strauss to Oklahoma— 
BROWNLEE | & 


Baritone 


sung as you've never 
heard it sung before... 
with voice and artistry 
that bring new verve and 


charm to the 


GREAT MUSIC OF OPERETTA 
AND MUSICAL COMEDY 


Marjory 
HESS 


Sopr ano 


Kurt ADLER, Musical Director 
Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


Adelaig 


© ABBOT. 


loraturs Sone 


begets Management: Concert Division, W. COLSTON LEIGH, INC., 521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y= 
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Opera at the 


(Continued. from page 209) 


Stella Roman as Leonora, Kurt Baum 
as Don Alvaro, Irra Petina as Prezi- 
osilla, Nicola. Moscona as the Abbot, 
Salvatore Baccaloni as Melitone and 
Frederick Lechner as the Marquis. 
Bruno Walter again conducted. 


Audrey Bowman Makes Debut 
In “The Magic Flute” 


Audrey Bowman made her Metro- 
politan Opera debut in the role of the 
Queen of the Night in Mozart's 
“Magic Flute’, in the season’s third 
performance given on the evening of 
Jan. 22, with Bruno Walter conduct- 
ing. Later performances and other 
roles will be required to obtain a fair 
estimate of Miss Bowman’s abilities, 
for needless to say, the high altitudes 
of “Der Hdlle Rache” are’ scarcely a 
fair trial for a debutante. She sang 
the coloratura passages accurately, 
albeit with a tenuous tone and an un- 
steady rhythm, and she imparted con- 
siderable force to the dramatic aspects 
of the role. 


The other members of the cast in- 
cluded Alexander Kipnis as-an im- 
pressive Sarastro; Jarmila Novotna 
as Pamina; James Melton as Tamino; 
John Brownlee as Papageno; Norman 
Cordon as the High Priest; and in 
other roles, Karl Laufkoetter, Maxine 
Stellman, Eleanor Steber, Anna Kas- 
kas, Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, 
Thelma Altman, John Dudley, Emery 
Darcy and John Gurney. Mr. Wal- 
ter was the real star of the evening, 
leaving the imprint of his taste and 
imagination on every page of tthe 
score. S. 


Kurt Baum Sings 
in First “Aida” 


The seasan’s first “Aida” attracted 
one of the largest and most vociferous 
audiences of the Winter. Ovations, in- 
dividual and collective, were the order 
of the evening. The performance it- 
self exhibited plenty of energy and in 
some instances gained its healthy ro- 
bustmess at the cost of certain finer 
nuances. Wilfred Pelletier, who con- 
ducted, furnished a more vital and 
spirited treatment of Verdi’s music 
than he did a season ago. Possibly 
there is more in the great score than 
he got out of it. But “Aida”, for all 
the subtle tints and the tenderness of 
the Nile scene, is seen nowadays to be 
almost as foolproof as “Trovatore” or 
“Rigoletto” and even outright bad con- 
ducting will not kill it. Mr. Pelletier’s 
conducting, however, was anything but 
bad and its forthright vigor and solid 
routine provided an important factor 
to the success of the evening. 

With one exception the singers were 
old friends in their roles. That ex- 
ception was Kurt Baum, the Radames 
of the night. The tenor presented a 
martial and heroic figure and poured 
out his big voice lavishly. The “Ce- 
leste Aida” set the key of his perform- 
ance and stirred the audience to a 
great hubbub. He did justice to the 
Nile scene and likewise to the duets 


in the tomb episode. In brief, his 
Radames compares very favorably 
with his Alvaro in “La Forza del 
Destino”. 


In her best voice Zinka Millanov 
sang the name part, some of it with 
transporting beauty. To a certain de- 
gree she has rid her tones of the trem- 
olo which has sometimes marred them, 
though it must be admitted that her 
fidelity to the pitch was sometimes 
open to question. Mme. Castagna’s 
Amneris was as usual expansive and 
vocally opulent. 

Alexander Sved’s Amonasro —al- 
ways one of his best roles—and the 
Ramfis of Mr. Pinza fitted admirably 
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the 


Audrey Bowman as Kurt Baum, 


Queen of the Radames of the 
Night, the Role of Season's First 
Her Debut "Aida" 


into the ensemble, while Lansing Hat- 
field made much of the King’s incon- 
spicuous duties. Mme. Votipka sang 
well the measures of the unseen 
Priestess. ‘ 


“A Masked Ball”, Jan. 27 


The season’s third hearing of “A 
Masked Ball” was given on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 27, with the same cast as 
previously. This included Zinka Mil- 
anoff as Amelia; Leonard Warren as 
Renato; Jan Peerce as_ Riccardo; 
Frances Greer as Oscar; and Kerstin 
Thorborg as Ulrica. The lesser roles 
were assumed by George Cehanovsky, 
Virgilio Lazzari, Nicola Moscona, 
John Dudley and Lodovico Oliviero. 
Bruno Walter conducted. 


“Mignon”, Jan. 28 and Feb. 5 


“Mignon” had a special non-sub- 
scription performance on the afternoon 
of Jan. 28, with the familiar cast ex- 
cept that Nicola Moscona replaced 
Norman Cordon as Lothario. The re- 
mainder of the cast included Risé Ste- 
vens in the title-role, James Melton, 
Patrice Munsel, Donald Dame, John 
Gurney and Lucille Browning. The 
same cast sang the work on the eve- 
ning of Feb. 5. Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted both performances . N. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Pagliacci”, Jan. 29 


A special performance of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci” was 
given on the evening of Jan. 29, with 
the Polovtsian Dances from “Prince 
Igor” in between. The cast of the first 
work included Stella Roman, Mona 
Paulee, Charles Kullman, Alexander 
Sved and Thelma Votipka. In the 
second cast were Licia Albanese, 
Raoul Jobin, Lawrence Tibbet, John 
Dudley and Francesco Valentino. Ce- 
sare Sodero conducted the operas and 
Wilfred Pelletier the dances. ; 


“Falstaff”, Jan. 31 


Its second showing as an English 
comedy was given Verdi’s “Falstaff” 
at the end of the month, with Lawrence 
Tibbett as the Knight, John Brownlee 
as Ford, Charles Kullman as Fenton 
and Eleanor Steber, Frances Greer, 
Margaret Harshaw and Lucielle 
Browning as the ladies in the case. 
Other roles were sung by John Gurney, 
replacing Norman Cordon; George 
Rasely, John Dudley and Ludwig 
Burstaller. Sir Thomas Beecham con- 
ducted. 


“Tannhauser”, Feb. 5 


The season’s third ‘“Tannhauser” 
was given on the afternoon of Feb. 5 
with Paul Breisach conducting and a 
familiar cast including Lauritz Mel- 
chior in the title role, Astrid Varnay 
as Elisabeth, Marjorie Lawrence as 
Venus, Alexander Kipnis. as  Land-’ 
graf Hermann, Julius Huehmn,- as 
Wolfram, and in other roles Emery 





Bruna Castagna as Amneris in “Aida” 


Darcy, Mack Harrell, John Gurney, 
John Garris and Maxine Stellman. 
The bright spots of this pedestrian 
performance were the radiant Venus 
of Miss Lawrence and Mr. Kipnis’s 
impressive portrait of the Landgraf. 
A large audience gave every evidence 
of enthusiasm. S. 


“La Traviata”, Feb. 2 


“La Traviata” had its third hear- 
ing at a special performance on the 
evening of Feb. 2, under the baton of 
Cesare Sodero. Licia Albanese, Nino 
Martini and Francesco Valentino sang 
the three principal roles. The remain- 
der of the cast included Mack Har- 
rell, Maxine Stellman, Mona Paulee, 
John Dudley, John Baker and Louis 
D’ Angelo. N. 











Frank Sinatra Contributes to 
Opera Fund 


RANKe Sinatra paid his trib- 

ute to longhair music in the torm 
ot a substantial contribution to the 
Metropolitan Opera drive for $300,000 
on Feb. 8. In making his gift the 
idol of the bobby-socks public said: 
“While I represent a different field 
of music, I want to do my part in 
keeping alive the Metropolitan and its 
tradition of* glorious operatic music. 
In democratic America there is plenty 
of room both for singers of popular 
music and opera singers; for ‘Pistol 
Packin’ Mama’ and for ‘Céleste Aida’. 
| am happy to be able to help the 
Met meet its present financial emer- 
gency”. 





Music Educators to Meet in 
Newark, N. J. 


NewarRK—The Music Educators 
Association of New Jersey is to hold 
its next meeting at Sayre Hall, New- 
ark, on Feb. 16. The artists include 
Ida Turkenitch, pianist, and Bruce 
Campbell, tenor, with Rosalind Dobie 
at the piano. Leon Carson will use 
as his subject “The New Outlook 
for Music”. 





Doris Kenyon Will Return 
to Concert Stage 


Doris Kenyon, soprano of the stage 
and screen, will return to the concert 
field next season. She has been sing- 
ing this season for men in army camps 
and hospitals and makes her tenth ap- 
pearance at the Hollywood Canteen 
on Feb. 16, when she appears as guest 
soloist with the Canteen Symphony. 

















able quality.” 


Cleveland (Tenn.) Banner —“... 


authoritative King (Aida).” 
Hartford (Conn.) Courant — “He 
elegance.” 


Hartford (Conn.) Times —“. 
endowment.” 


New York World-Telegram —“A vocalist whom we may do well to 
remember.” 


New York Herald Tribune —“. . . displayed feeling and voice of agree- 
showed a mastery of the difficult solos 


written for his deep resonant voice.” 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) News Free Press—“. . . 


‘; Concert — Oratorio — Radio 





presented a dignified 
is a singer of unusual taste and 


undoubtedly a great natural vocal 








g 119 West 57th Street 


Personal Representative; 


JOSEPHINE VILA, Inc. 
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Pupect the Unexpected 


Keeping Up with the 
Jones, Risé Stevens, 
Who Knows Some- 
thing About Carmen 
Herself, Makes the 
Acquaintance of 
Muriel Rahn, the 
Carmen Jones of the 
fa Billy Rose Production 
Ey spies? 


q ii e 
ge 


Nothing Less Than a Three-Bagger Could Have Won This Happy 
Approval for the St. Louis Cardinals from a Native Fan Like Helen Traubel 


In a Practice Rescue of a Little Girl, 
Volunteer Fireman Lauritz Melchior Wins 
Stell Andersen Demonstrates How Her the Approval of a Famous Firefighter, 
Victory Dress Can Be Two in One, Simply Mayor LaGuardia 
by Pulling Up a Drawstring to Make the 
Skirt Short 


Leonard Warren Is Literal When It Comes to Putting His Shoulder to 
the War Chest Drive in a San Francisco Shipyard 


Margaret Daum and Roy Rogers, the 
His Portrayal of the Title Role in “The Vagabond King" Won John Singing Cowboy, Take a Few Minutes Eugenia Buxton Can Make Photographs as Well 
Brownlee an Honorary Membership in the Hobo's League of America. Out at a War Bond Rally for a Laugh as Music in Her Studio. The Solemn Subject Is 
Could This Be Globaloney? with Bob (Anybody Seen Crosby?) Hope Her Niece 
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HOLLYWOOD COCKTAIL 


Artur Rubinstein Tells a Tall One with Gestures to Leopold Stokowski While Charles 
Boyer Eavesdrops. The Scene, a Party Given by the Basil Rathbones 


Events in Brooklyn 
Are Attractive 


Concerts by Residents 
and Guest Artists Draw 
Big Audiences 


BrooKLyn.—A surge of important 
events holds the attention of borough 
music lovers, programs in both au- 
ditoriums of the Academy of Music 
being chiefly sponsored by the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences. 

The Boston Symphony’s 58th season 
in Brooklyn was opened on Nov. 19 
under Serge Koussevitzky and featured 
Khatchatourian’s attractive Piano Con- 
certo, compellingly set forth with Wil- 
liam Kapell as solo artist; other items 
on this program were Barber’s “Com- 
mando” March and Brahms’s First 
Symphony. The second Boston pro- 
gram, on Jan. 7, was all Russian, with 
the exception of Vivaldi’s D Minor 
Concerto for orchestra, with organ. 
The symphony was Shostakovitch’s 
First. Always in evidence were the 
eloquence of the orchestra and its 
superb discipline. 

The Institute’s major concert series 
opened on Nov. 9 with a piano recital 
by Rudolf Serkin. Of outstanding 
beauty was his interpretation of Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques. Works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn 
and Ravel were also played in poetic 
style. 


Folk Music Presented 


Folk music of the United States 
was heard at the Institu‘:’s second 
presentation on Nov. 16, when a pro- 
gram ranging from songs of the Revo- 
lutionary period to “Scng from the 
Hills” was admirably performed by 
Margaret Dodd and Helen Snow, 
sopranos ; Eleanor Waldon, contralto ; 
Irwin Dillon, tenor; Stanley Carlson, 
baritone, and Lionel Marcoux, bass. 

Marian Anderson came on Dec. 7 
and sang a comprehensive program 
with Franz Rupp at the piano. 

Handel’s “Messiah” was performed 
on Dec. 19 by the massed choruses 
of the Brooklyn Oratorio Society and 
the New Choral Group of Manhattan 
under Carl Bamberger’s inspiring di- 
rection. Soloists were Ethel Luening, 


Nan Merriman, Edward Kane and 
Frederick Lechner. Robert Leech 


Bedell was the organist, and a capable 
orchestra added to the effectiveness 
of a notable performance. 

_Aurora Mauro-Cottone, recipient 
of the Institute’s American Artists 
Award for 194%3, appeared in a piano 
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recital on Dec. 21. Works by Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, César Franck and 
other composers were major items on 
her program, played with brilliant 
technique and temperamental warmth. 

On Jan. 4, the First Piano Quartet 
impressed a large audience in an eve- 
ning combining novel and classical 
elements. 


Chamber 


Valuable concerts are continued by 
the Brooklyn Chamber Music Society. 
The ensemble was heard on Jan. 11 in 
a program of music of the 17th and 
18th centuries. Guest artists were 
Irmgard Lehrer, playing the recorder ; 
\lix Young Maruchess, viola d’amore, 
and Hans Barth, harpsichord. 

The Apollo Club’s 66th season open- 
ed on Nov. 30 under Alfred Boyce. 
Josephine Neri, soprano, was the solo- 
ist, with Marcel Frank, accompanist. 
Numbers by the club were diversified 
in character. 


Music Concert 


FELIx Deyo 


Trenton Orchestra 
Opens Season 


Sabatini Conducts Ensemble in 
Varied Program with Son as 
Soloist 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Sym- 
phony gave the first concert of its 
1944 season on Jan. 25 in Junior High 
School No. 3 under conditions which 
hold the promise of important artistic 
attainments, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties under which such organiza- 
tions carry on in time of war. 

With commendable discrimination, 
Guglielmo Sabatini, the conductor, 
selected a program suited to the 
prevailing conditions, and the net result 
was one of satisfaction for an audience 
which gave heartening manifestations 
of its appreciation. The program open- 
ed with the overture “The Barber of 
Seville”, played faultlessly. Mozart's 
Symphony in G minor made exacting 
demands which were met in a manner 
which justify only favorable criticism. 

Mozart’s Concerto No. 3 for horn 
and orchestra brought into prominence 
the conductor’s young son, William 
F. Sabatini, home on a furlough from 
service in the Army Air Forces. Sgt. 
Sabatini played the Concerto with 
artistry and was given a richly de- 
served ovation. 

Strauss’s “Voice of Spring” brought 
real delight, as did Ravel’s Pavane. 
The closing number was the overture 
to “Orpheus in the Underworld”, play- 
ed with fine musicianship. R.A. S. 


Boston Enjoys 
Varied Recitals 


Pianists, Singers and 
String Quartet Heard 


in Concerts 


Boston.—One of the most interest- 
ing among young pianists who have 
made recent debuts in Boston is Ma- 
risa Regules, who was presented in 
Jordan Hall on Jan. 13 by the Pan 
American Society of Massachusetts. 
Miss Regules has a brilliant technique 
together with a secure musical intel- 
ligence and sensitivity. She played 
works by Bach-Busoni, Schumann, 


Chopin, Juan José Castro, Garcia 
Morillo, Alberto Ginastera, Falla, 
Granados and Albeniz. 

Rudolf Serkin was heard in a re- 


cital in Symphony Hall on Jan. 16 by 
a large audience. Mr. Serkin’s pro- 
gram included works by Bach, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert, Ravel, and 
Chopin. Mr. Serkin ‘is never pedes- 
trian; his dynamic personality holds 
the attention and his prodgious tech- 
nique is a constant source of amaze- 
ment. 


Stradivarius Group Plays 


The Stradivarius String Quartet 
gave the third program of its present 
series in Jacob Sleeper Hall on Jan. 
19, under the auspices of the Boston 
University College of Music. The 
program was devoted entirely to Bee- 
thoven, the Quartets Op. 127 and 130, 
including with the latter the Fugue in 
B Flat, Op. 133. The quartet was 
heard in Tapestry Hall of the Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts on Jan. 23, when it 
gave one of the Victory Concerts for 
members of the armed forces. The 
program comprised the Quartet, Op. 
50, by Prokofieff and one in D by 
Mozart. As an encore came a gay 
little Haydn work. 

Lily Pons drew a capacity house at 
Symphony Hall, including 200 people 
on the stage. Assisted at the piano 
by Frank LaForge, Miss Pons offered 
works by Paradies, Rossini, Mozart, 
Grétry, Sir Henry Bishop, Debussy 
and Ravel. .During the program she 
also had the ,able assistance of Frank 
Versaci, flutist. The singer was in 
excellent voice and, as usual, capti- 
vated her audience. 


Boston Quartet Opens Series 


The Boston String Quartet opened 
its Winter series with a concert in 
Brown Hall. It offered the Haydn 
Quartet, Op. 24, No. 1, the Martinu 
Quartet No. 2, and the Brahms Quar- 
tet Op. 51, No. 2. The expressive 
lightness of the Haydn contrasted well 
with the piquancies of the Martinu. 

In Jordan Hall on Jan, 11, Robert 


Hall Collins, baritone, was heard in 
recital with Grace B. Davis at the 
piano. His program included songs 


by Monteverdi, Lully, Faure, Duparc, 


Schubert, Brahms, Griffes, Vaughan 
Williams and others. Mr. Collins 
has a naturally fine voice and also 


good musical intelligence. 

A Victory Concert for members of 
the armed forces was given by the 
Fort Devens Reception Center Sym- 
phony, S-Sgt. Joseph Conte, director, 
in the Tapestry Hall of the Museum 
of Fine Arts on Jan. 9. Arthur 
Fiedler was guest conductor, and Leo 
Litwin, pianist, was the soloist. The 
program included the overture to 
“Mignon”, the Beethoven Symphony 
No, 1, the Gershwin “Rhapsody in 
Blue”, and the “El Capitan” March 
by Sousa. 

Colonel Winfield Schrum, com- 
mandant at Fort Devens, briefly out- 
lined the various musical activities at 
Devens and presented Mr. Fiedler 
with a baton, as token of the esteem 
in which he is held by those with 
whom he has worked. 

Grace May STUTSMAN 
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Soldiers Make Own Music on 
Harmonica, Ocarina, Mid- 
get Clarinet, Etc., Via 
“Speed-Teaching” 


N USIC has more than “charm” 
I in the lonely Army outposts 
of the North Atlantic area—and 
the Army knows it. 

That’s why, in Iceland, Green- 
land, Newfoundland and Labrador 
the Special Services Division of 
the Army Service Forces is em- 
phasizing music to the extent that 
soldiers are being taught to play 
rudimentary musical instruments— 
by number and in ten minutes’ time. 

This is but one of the many 
phases of Special Services’ varied 
morale-strengthening program, but 
an important one, the War De- 
partment is informed today by 
Capt. George S. Howard, A. U. S. 
of Reamstown, Pa., who recently 
returned from a three-months’ tour 
of North Atlantic bases to cultivate 
soldiers’ interest in music and mu- 
sical participation. 

Trained music advisers in the 
Special Services Division have 
found that the inculcation of musi- 
cal consciousness among troops of 
our Army is fostered by teaching 
them to play small, basic musical 
instruments. 


Not for Symphony Orchestras 


“These men will not play in sym- 
phonic orchestras, nor do they 
master bigger musical instruments 
in ten minutes,” Capt. Howard 
says, “but they do learn to carry a 
tune on the easiest instruments to 
learn—harmonica, ukulele, ocarina 
and the tonette, the latter a novel 
midget clarinet which has become a 
favorite with our troops all over 
the world”. 

Supplementing individual  in- 
struction, the Music Section of 


Army Devises Shortcuts for Men 


to Learn Simple Instruments 





Special Services distributes to 
troops booklets of self-instruction 
along with thousands of pocket- 
size musical instruments. They 
have been introduced with particu- 
lar success in isolated stations 
where other forms of recreation are 
impossible during long, sunless 
winter hours. 

In the Arctic, Capt. Howard as- 
sisted in organizing dance orches- 
tras, military bands, glee clubs and 
even “barbershop quartets’, all 
morale-boosters furthered by the 
distribution of monthly “hit kits”, 
packets containing words and mu- 
sic of popular selections. 

Soldiers also are taught to make 
their own instruments from such 
readily available odds and ends as 
cigar boxes, cheese boxes, drums or 
kegs, bits of wire and paper clips. 
“One soldier in Greenland,” Capt. 
Howard says, “has made one of the 
finest - toned violins I have ever 
heard from a few strands of wire, 
wood and a little glue”. For di- 
version, others in these remote sec- 
tors polish stones found along riv- 
er beds. Many book-ends and other 
novelties were sent home as Christ- 
mas gifts. 


Need in Lonely Areas 


However, music best serves the 
interests of morale and recreation 
in lonely areas lacking in almost 
all other forms of diversion, Capt. 
Howard continues, explaining the 
Army’s method of “speed-teaching” 
music “with numbers”. 

“In this simplified teaching, the 
normal approach to music is dis- 
pensed with”, he says. “The holes 
on the tonette, for example, are 
numbered. Those numbers are 
written in a certain arrangement 
on a blackboard, and when fol- 
lowed, constitute a simple musical 
selection. Similarly, in the instruc- 
tion booklets the words of a song 
are numbered instead of having mu- 
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Pvt. Ernest McChesney, Now Stationed at Camp Lee, Va., Sings for an Assemblage 
of His Buddies 


MUSICIANS RECENTLY INDUCTED 


Recently inducted into the Army, 
Victor Babin of the two-piano team of 
Vronsky and Babin, is stationed at 
Camp Lee, Va., and was unable to 
hear his latest composition, a Konzert- 
stiick for violin, played by Henri 
Temianka in a Town Hall recital on 
Feb. 1. It had been planned for Mr. 
Babin to play the piano part. Another 
recent work of Mr. Babin’s, a sonata 
for cello, was given its first perfor- 
mance at the Modern Music Festival, 
in St. Paul in January. Two of his 
latest songs are “Ritual,” set to words 
by William Rose Benet, and “I Wake 
from Dreams” to the poem by A. E. 
Housman. 





Private Victor Babin 
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sical notes. All that remains is for 
the player to cover the correspond- 
ing numbers on the instrument”. 


Called for Volunteers 


Capt. Howard cites one occasion 
when he encountered a reluctant 
group of about 100 G. I.’s. “Work- 
ing on the supposition that if you 
can get a group to sing for 30 sec- 
onds they will sing for 30 minutes”, 





he said, “I called for 12 volunteers 
from the audience, none of whom 
was musically trained. I gave each 
a tonette. 

“In about five minutes the men 
were playing in unison. Soon the 
reluctant audience joined in the 
singing. They sang for nearly 30 
minutes. When it was time for the 
showing of the film that they had 
come to see, they stamped and 
howled until the picture was taken 
off. Then we continued the sing- 
ing session. The commanding of- 
ficer told me later that he had tried 
everything to get those men to sing 
and had failed”. 


U. S. Troops in Favor 


Tales of the antagonism of the 
people toward American soldiers 
may have been true years ago, Capt. 
Howard says, but they are not true 
now. Wherever he went, he found 
United States troops in favor. 

“Special Services’ activities had 
a lot to do with this feeling”, is his 
comment. “The soldiers invite 
young women of the communities 
to all social functions and ask them 
to participate in the shows and pro- 
grams they stage. The residents 
of the area make up the audiences 
during such shows and often assist 
in their presentation”. 

Formerly director of the band, 
orchestra and choral groups at 
Pennsylvania State College, Capt. 
Howard received degrees of Bache- 
lor of Music from Ithaca College, 
N. Y., and Doctor of Music from 
the Chicago Conservatory. He is 


a former member of the faculty of 
the Special Services School at Fort 
Meade, Maryland. 
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the Carpenter, and, as a first encore, 
of all things, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer” (!) But one is grateful to Miss 
Rebeil for giving us by far the most 
nteresting program of the season thus 
far, even if some of the aspects of the 
recital suggested Hollywood rather 
than staid old) New York. Mr. 
Ulanowsky’s accompaniments were su- 
perb, as usual. 


Alexander Borovsky, Pianist 


Carnegie Hall, Feb. 2, evening: 
Prelude and Fugue for Organ in A 


| AA er ere Bach-Liszt 
Oe SE ee Mozart 
32 Variations in C Minor..... Beethoven 
Se Sa ae Lopatnikoff 

(First Performance) 

Sonata in G Sharp Minor...... Scriabine 
Sonata in A Minor ..... ..... Prokofieff 
“Chant polonais” .......cec Chopin- Liszt 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor....... Chopin 
Two Transcendental Studies, ‘‘Feux 


Follets”’, Allegro molto agitato...Liszt 

Mr. Borovsky’s playing gained in 
most respects as the evening wore on. 
At first his performances were marred 
by over-pedalling and more than a 
touch of unseemly heaviness. Possibly 
he felt obliged to imitate the sonorities 
of the organ—always a futile under- 
taking. Nor were the Mozart Rondo 
or the Beethoven Variations appre- 
ciably better. The former was prosy 
and insensitive, the latter, coarse and 
superficial, wholly without the intima- 
tion that these brief variations are, in 
effect, soul pictures rather than drab 
keyboard exercises. 

But the pianist’s fleet and practised 
fingers met the arduous challenge of 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff’s new sonata in 
expert fashion. The work, in three 
movements—two fast ones with an in- 
tervening Andantino—does not invite 
love at first hearing. It sounds hard, 
bleak and, in the famous phrase of 
Mozart’s emperor. it is “powerfully 
full of notes”. The general clash and 
confused dishevelment of it all are 
briefly allayed in the middle movement 
which does not, however, arrive at any 
very promising issue. 

The sonatas of Scriabine and Pro- 
kofieff offered, perhaps, more sub- 
stantial recompense. But it was most 
especially in the etudes of Liszt—par- 
ticularly in the “Feux Follets”—that 
the virtuoso equipment and the in- 
credibly fleet fingers of Mr. Borovsky 
found their most congenial employ- 
ment. Here the pianist rode the whirl- 
wind in superbly dashing style. This 
one feat would have lifted the recital 
to a level of true distinction. P. 


Stanley Need, Pianist 


At his Town Hall recital on the 
evening of Feb. 2, Stanley Need, New 
Haven pianist, again disclosed the 
qualities of musical intelligence and 
technical competence that had marked 
‘ his playing here in previous seasons. 
Hence, the Beethoven Sonata in D 
Minor, Op. 31, No. 2, and- Schumann’s 
Symphonic Etudes, to mention the 
major works in particular, were well 
thought through and worked out in 
meticulous detail. Perhaps the out- 
standing feature of the pianist’s work 
is his broad grasp of the basic struc- 
ture of a composition and the inter- 
relationship of architectural details. 
His interest in this aspect of pianistic 
art frequently showed a tendency to 
take precedence over attention to the 
more poetic elements. 

It was in the Siloti version of Liszt’s 
“Bénédiction de Dieu dans la solitude” 
that Mr. Need showed the greatest 
emotional response, and the results 
were so gratifying in added commun- 
icativeness and the warmer tonal 
coloring employed that one could have 
wished a freer release of that side of 
his nature in most of the previous 
numbers. The Chopin  Barcarolle 
would have profited by a more posi- 
tive rhythmic swing; the Nocturne in 
, by more imaginative treatment, and 
the Polonaise in A Flat, by more fire 
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Concerts in Manhattan 





Alexander Borovsky 


Stanley Need 


and dash, albeit nervousness may have 
been the cause of inhibitions that 
would not otherwise have been pres- 
ent. The formidable difficulties of 
Balakireft’s “Islamey” were negotiated 
with ready skill and ease, and the 
program, which had begun with the 
Scarlatti-Tausig Pastorale in E 
Minor, was brought to a close with 
the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili- 
taire.” a 


Peter Paul Loyanich, Pianist 

Young Mr. Loyanich, who had ap- 
peared in recital in New York six 
years ago, at the age of 12, returned 
with a varied and exacting program 
to Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
31. The recital began with Bach’s or- 
gan Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 
arranged for piano by Liszt, Haydn’s 
D Major Sonata No. 7 and Schu- 
mann’s Toccata. In these the pianist 
revealed a fluent and well-schooled 
technique. 

It was in the music of the second 
half of his program, however, that 
he overcame his initial restraint and 
played with a color and dynamic vi- 
tality more characteristic of his youth 
and temperament. Thus, Glazunoff’s 
Etude in C, in itself negligible music, 
became in his hands a stirring piece 
of bravura, and in the group of 
Chopin Preludes which followed, he 
played with considerable dramatic 
force and tonal expressiveness. Again 
in the Liszt “Mephisto” Waltz he 
caught something of the diablerie of 
the piece in a swiftly-paced and adroit 
performance. It was in these works 
which aroused his imagination that 
Mr. Loyanich was most persuasive. 
His playing of the Bach music was 
rhythmically unsteady, and his inter- 
pretation of the Chopin Nocturne in 
C Minor will doubtless gain in pene- 
tration and subtlety with time and ex- 
perience. But these were minor blem- 
ishes in a series of performances which 
exhibited unmistakable sincerity of 
purpose and musical growth. V. 


New Friends of Music 
Sonata Series 


In their Odyssey through the Seven 
Seas of Beethoven the New Friends 
of Music reached, in their Town Hall 
session the afternoon of Jan. 30, the 
stage of the violin and piano sonatas. 
Three of these works—the Sonatas in 
C Minor, Op. 30, No. 2, in A, Op. 12, 
No. 2, and in G, Op. 96—were admin- 
istered by Joseph Szigeti and Claudio 
Arrau, to the satisfaction of the usual 
capacity audience. 

The two artists are cultured en- 
semble players, though one has heard 
sonata teams which knew how to hurl 
themselves with more consuming 
frenzy upon such works and to convey 
the impression of a more indivisible 
unity. Such a soaring afflatus hardly 
distinguishes the accomplishments of 
this pair of interpreters or raises the 
temperature of their exploits very sens- 
ibly above normal. Furthermore, their 
tonal balance—at least as manifested 
in this concert—was not above re- 
proach, and the piano playing of Mr. 
Arrau was often of a weight and a 
density more or less out of conso- 
nance with the sound of Mr. Szigeti’s 
violin. One obtained — rightly or 


wrongly—a disquieting notion that the 
pianist was keeping his mind’s eye 
more firmly on the invisible millions 
listening to him by radio than on the 
hundreds foregathered in his immedi- 
ate presence. 

Nevertheless, the occasion furnished 
sufficient opportunity for enjoyment 
and everything, even when compeara- 
tively placid, was marked by serious- 
ness and taste. It was good to hear 
the charming Sonata in A, of early 
Beethoven vintage; better still, the 
mature masterwork in G, the most 
original and imaginative of all Bee- 
thoven’s violin sonatas. 


Thompson and Chanler Works Given 
by League of Composers 

The program of chamber music pre- 
sented by the League of Composers at 
the New York Times Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 30 got off to a depressing 
start but subsequently gained real dis- 
tinction with Theodore Chanler’s 
“The Second Joyful Mystery”, for two 
pianos, and then proceeded to reach a 
most heartening climax in the first lo- 
cal performance of one of the most 
beautiful string quartets written in 
many a long day, Randall Thompson’s 
Quartet No. 1 in D Minor. The per- 
forming artists of the evening were the 
Guilet String Quartet; Virginia Mor- 
ley and Livingston Gearhart, duo- 
pianists; Fredelle Lack, violinist, and 
Harold Shapero, composer-pianist. 

Mr. Thompson’s four-movement 
quartet is not only written with the 
smoothness of the sure-handed crafts- 
man but it concerns itself with ma- 
terial of a refreshingly frank melodic 
character, in the traditional sense, and 
of a consistently distinguished melodic 
character at that. It is so pro- 
nouncedly folksong-ish that the listen- 
er would be inclined to thank folk- 
material sources had been tapped for 
it were it not for the composer’s assur- 
ance that it is entirely original. The 





this work, as of the 
Chanler opus, stood out in sharp con- 


spontaneity of 


trast to some of the self-conscious 
carpenterings that had gone before. 
Mr. Chanler’s excellently written 
fugue is also intriguingly original in 
quite a different way, with a flavor- 
some mystical atmosphere. 


A Concerto for two pianos, in three 
movements, hy David Diamond proved 
to be of uneven merit though the vi- 
tality of its musically rather austere 
Allegros cannot be gainsaid and the 
able playing of the Morley and Gear- 
hart team, who afterwards gave a 
notably fine performance of the Chan- 
ler work, went far towards making it 
convincing. But even the admirable 
playing of the Guilet Quartet could 
not persuade many listeners that 
Stravinsky’s Concertino for String 
Quartet, of 1920, is of much impor- 
tance today. As for the Sonata for 
Violin and Piano by Harold Shapero, 
played by Miss Lack and the com- 
poser, the device of raucous disson- 
ance was powerless to conceal the 
emptiness of the music, though Miss 
Lack did all that could be asked for 
the violin part. Cc 


Juliette Durand-Texte, Pianist 
Juliette Durand-Texte, a French 
pianist, who is the wife of the former 
premier of France, Camille Chau- 
temps, was heard here for the first 
time in recital at Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 31. A transcription 
of the Overture to Bach’s 28th Can- 
tata, Beethoven’s “Appassionata” Son- 
ata, a Chopin group and the Wagner- 
Liszt “Isoldes Liebestod” were fol- 
lowed by pieces by Liapounoff, de 
Séverac and Debussy and Ravel’s 
“Fox Trot.” In her playing of these 
numbers the recitalist revealed a com- 
mand of a wide range of dynamics and 
basic musical responsiveness, in need, 
however, of more finely developed 
artistic perception and judgment. C. 
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CommitteeProposes 


New Opera House 


Plans for World Center 
Of Fashion in New York 
Include Auditorium. 


The construction of an opera house 
seating 5,000 was included in the plan 
for a world fashion center proposed 
as New York City’s “post-war busi- 
ness project No. 1” by Mayor La 
Guardia’s Committee for a World 
Fashion Center in a report issued 
Jan. 23. 

The committee of 53 business, in- 
dustrial, labor and civic leaders, de- 
clared that such a center “should be 
constructed only on the basis that its 
cost would be entirely self-liquidating 
within the period of years of its prob- 
able economic utility.” 

The committee suggested that the 
city erect as a war memorial a group 
of three buildings, including a conven- 
tion’ auditorium seating 25,000, an 
opera house and music hall, and a 
school of industrial art. 

The report did not necessarily in- 
volve the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion as entrepreneur of the proposed 
municipal opera house, but its argu- 
ments were built around the present 
organization. One committee member 
suggested informally that the Metro- 
politan might be invited to run the 
new enterprise. 


Operate Entire Year 


The new opera house, which would 
be either a separate structure or part 
of the municipal auditorium unit, 
would operate for a much longer sea- 
son, possibly through the entire year. 
It would follow new developments in 
the staging of opera—the broadcast- 
ing of performances, television and 
more democratic trends in general in 
the presentation of grand opera. 

The proposed sites range from one 
between Twenty-sixth and Twenty- 
seventh Street fronting the west side 
of the intersection of Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue to one on the east side 
of Sixth Avenue between Fortieth and 
Thirty-ninth Street, adjoining Bryant 
Park, as well as that of the present 
opera house. 

The new opera house would be a 
revenue producing unit, and the report 
estimates its gross income, based on 
5,000 seats, at $2,370,000 for a season 
with operating expenses of $1,810,000 
annually. Its estimated annual net in- 
come would be $560,000, after operat- 
ing expenses but before amortization 
of principal. 


Sylvan Levin Quits 
Operatic Post 

PHILADELPHIA. — Sylvan Levin has 
resigned as general and artistic direc- 
tor of the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany. “I have done so”, he is quoted 


as saying, “because I felt that the 
company did not represent me, as it 
was not artistically up to the standard 
that had been achieved in previous 
years. A director must pass upon all 
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ARCHITECTS' CONCEPTION OF WORLD FASHION CENTER BUILDINGS 
In the Foreground the Proposed Opera and Municipal Auditorium, with Helicopter Terminal on Roof 


artistic matters concerning the com- 
pany, including choice of operas, cos- 
tumes, singers, chorus, scenery and 
manner of interpretation. Unless he 
has a free hand in these matters he 
will not be able to do his best work”. 

Mr. Levin returned to Philadelphia 
when the company was on tour. Per- 
formances for the remainder of the 
tour are being conducted by Ezra 
Rachlin, associate conductor of the or- 
ganization. 


Old Music Festival 
Is Planned 


PHILADELPHIA.—The American So 
ciety of the Ancient Instruments, Ben 
Stad, founder and director, will hold 
its 16th annual festival on March 30 
and 31, at the Ritz-Carlton. Thre« 
concerts are planned, one especially) 
for young people. Soloists will include 
Yves Tinayre, baritone ; Carolyn Dar- 
row, soprano, and Julia Stad, harpsi- 
chordist. 

The programs will consist largely 
of works by composers of the 16th, 
17th and 18th centuries. Also sched- 
uled for initial presentation locally are 
songs by Carl Michael Bellman (1740 
1795), “The Last of the Troubadours”’. 
Among contemporary works will be 
one for four violes d’amour, written 
for the society by William Schwartz. 

The society is made up of Ben Stad, 
viole d’amour ; Jo Brodo, pardessus de 
viole; Josef Smit, viole de gambe; 
Maurice Ben Stad, basse de viole, and 
Flora Stad, clavecin (harpsichord). 
Additional viole players and other in- 
strumentalists will augment the or- 
ganization for the festival concerts. 


W.E: S. 


Bruckner Score Slips Through 


Hitler’s Fingers—Now in America 


Third Symphony Manu- 
script Is Smuggled Out 
of Nazi Hands Despite 
Fiihrer’s Offer of Ameri- 
can Dollars for Its Re- 
turn 


O UT of a clear blue sky Hitler one 
day discovered his fanatical love 
for Bruckner of whom, a little earlier, 
he had known absolutely nothing. The 
fact that Bruckner’s birthplace, Ans- 
felden, is only a few miles distant from 
Hitler’s at Braunau, proved to be of 
convenient significance to him. The 
Nazis “discovered” that Bruckner, 
Hitler’s compatriot, and the Fithrer 
himself were incarnations of one and 
the same “German Upper Austrian” 
spirit! Upper Austria came presently 
to be described as the source of high- 
est German creative power and Bruck- 
ner and Hitler were named in one and 
the same breath. Poor Bruckner 
could do nothing about it—he died in 
1896. But Hitler’s interest in the 
Bruckner movement steadily increased. 


Mrs. Stefan the Bearer 


Mrs. Franz Werfel, wife of the pop- 
ular novelist, then in Paris, received 
one day a message that the Fihrer 
himself wished to possess Bruckner’s 
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Third Symphony—the one the com- 
poser had dedicated to Wagner. Just 
at about this time, Mrs. Jella Stefan 
now living in New York and widow 
of the late Dr. Paul Stefan—left 
Vienna to follow her husband to Swit- 
zerland and, at the request of her 
friend, Mrs. Werfel, brought certain 
costly autograph scores—the Werfels’ 
property—with her. 

So when the Nazi customs official 
at the Swiss border saw the large 
amount of music paper she carried he 
asked Mrs. Stefan if she were, per 
haps, musical and played the piano. 
Then he dismissed her with a pitying 
smile. But it was not long before 
the disappearance of the Bruckner 
symphonic manuscript was _ noticed. 
Soon Mrs. Werfel was receiving urg- 
ent letters from “Aryan” relatives in 
Vienna. These letters said that a 
singer had taken the score, so desired 
by the Fuhrer, to Switzerland. Hence 
reprisals threatened the Werfel rela- 
tives. The Ftihrer was ready to pay 
well for the manuscript, even in 
American dollars. Mrs. Werfel need 
only carry the score to the American 
Embassy, in Paris... . 

A few days later came the war. The 
Werfels left Paris, carrying the valu- 
able autograph with them. It traveled 
as ordinary baggage via Spain and 
Portugal to the United States. This 
time Hitler's attempted theft had been 
foiled! Paut Netti 
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Erich Kastan 
TASTE THE BATTER . 
The Smile with Which Gaby Casadesus Offers Her 


Husband Robert Casadesus a Sample Bodes Well for 
the Dish She Is Preparing 


PREPARE THE PORRIDGE 


Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson "Season to Taste" 
for a Winter Morning's Breakfast 


Alexander Sved 
Takes the Role of a 
Chef, and Don't We 
Envy Him! 
Larry Gordon 


SET THE TABLE 


Marjory Hess Puts the Finishing Touches on a 
Tempting Outlay 


Tommy Weber 
FRY 'EM GOOD 
Keeping the Home Fires Burning, Donald 
Dame Has Things Ready as His Wife Returns 
from a Busy Day with the Red Cross 


Ezio Pinza and Mrs. 

Pinza Initiate Their see 

Daughter Into the ~ 

Mysteries of House- » 
keeping 





GET 'EM 
ALL CLEAN 
RAID 


Share and Share 

Alike Is James Mel- 

ton's Motto When 

Mrs. Melton Attacks 
a Pile of Dishes 


February 10, 1944 


THE 
ICE BOX 
Igor Gorin and Mrs. 
Gorin Are Obviously 
Enjoying Their Mid- 
night Forage 


Roy Pinney 
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Summer Festival Planned for Mexico 


Programs Are Designed to Appeal to Americans Who Visit 
the Country on Vacation—Mexico Philharmonic, Soloists 
and Dancers Will Participate in Performances—Opera 
Schedule to Include Twelve Music Dramas 


N impressive Summer festival, 
A designed to appeal to the 
American public in vacation 
time, has been arranged for Mexico 
by the Daniel Musical Association, 
a non-profit making association, 
with Ernest de Quesada as presi- 
dent. The program of music and 
dance events will be held from May 
to September, followed by an opera 
season and preceded by a few spe- 
cial events. 

In the order of their appearance, 
the artists who will participate are 
Jascha Heifetz, Argentinita, Pilar 
Lopez and company of Spanish 
dancers, Marian Anderson, Artur 
Rubinstein, Zino Francescatti, the 
Ballet Theater, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, the Lener Quartet and Yehudi 
Menuhin. 


To Appear with Orchestra 


Many of these will appear with 
the Mexico Philharmonic, conduc- 
tors to be announced. For exam- 
ple, the Spanish dancers will be 
seen with the orchestra in new 
works; Mr. Rubinstein will play 
three concertos at each of two or- 
chestral concerts in addition to two 
solo recitals; Mr. Francescatti will 
be soloist at one concert and Mr. 
Brailowsky at three, in which he 
will play a selection from the piano 
concerto literature, with Jean Morel 
conducting. He will also give six 


. tember. 


Ernesto de Quesada, 
President of the Dan- 
iel Musical Associa- 
tion and the Daniel 
Musical Society 
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recitals of the complete works of 
Chopin. 

Scheduled for earlier months are 
the Philharmonic under’ Erich 
Kleiber in five concerts in Febru- 
ary and March. Riccardo Odno- 
posoff, violinist, will appear in re- 
cital and with orchestra sometime 
in March. Jan Smeterlin will be 
heard similarly in April. 


Opera Season 


The National Opera season will 
open in the middle of June and con- 
tinue through the middle of Sep- 
Mr. de Quesada, on the 
board of directors and long noted 
for his services to the institution, 
is negotiating with prominent sing- 
ers of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
plans to complete casts with young 
Mexican and young North Ameri- 
can singers, further to cement the 
Good Neighbor policy. Twelve 
operas will be chosen from the fol- 
lowing repertoire: 

“Lady Macbeth” by Shostako- 
vitch, . “Pelléas et Mélisande”, 
“Tristan und Isolde’, “Traviata’’, 
“Bohéme”, “Rigoletto”, “Lucia’”’, 
“Cavalleria”, “Pagliacci”, ‘Don 
Pasquale”, “Barber of Seville’, 
“Tosca”, “Marriage of Figaro”, 
“Manon”, “Manon Lescaut”, “Ro- 
meo and Juliet”, “Otello”, “Forza 
del Destino’, “Carmen”, “L’Amore 
dei Tre Re”. 


Information about the season of 


concerts and opera is being han- 
dled in New York through Inter- 
American Arts, Inc., Paul Schiff, 
: anaging director, which is work- 
ing for the exchange of artists be- 
tween the United States, and Mex- 
ico, Central and South America. 
Central and South American 
plans are not yet complete, but it is 
known that Rudolph Firkusny will 
return for his second season and 
Claudio Arrau will be heard widely. 
Negotiations are pending with Paul 
Draper and Zino Francescatti. 
Henryk Szeryng and Riccardo 
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Salvado 


Folk Songs of Little Country 
Flourish in Villages—Melo- 
dies Are Handed Down 


By MArGARET CHAPMAN BYERS 


L SALVADOR, lying on the 

Pacific Ocean, is the smallest of 

the Central American countries. 
Its culture, wealth and importance 
in this part of the world are out of all 
proportion to its size. It is the most 
thickly populated country in the Amer- 
icas, save Santo Domingo. The ma- 
jority of the well-to-do were educated 
in Europe; now the children are edu- 
cated in the United States. 

While Congress criticises lend-lease 
in Latin-America it is successful here. 
But we have overlooked one direct 
approach to the common people, music. 
For five decades, Italy and Germany 
have sent fine musicians to these pre- 
dominately musical countries. They 
have spent millions, but this has been 
their most far-reaching means of 
propaganda; and they have exerted a 
lasting influence on Salvadoran music. 
So much so that a few months ago, 
just as I arrived in this country, San 
Salvador, a city of over 100,000, was 
seething with indignation over the pub- 
lished opinion of a famous United 


Marian Anderson on 
a Summer Trip to 
Xachamilco, the Ven- 
ice of Mexico, Which 
She Visits Again 


Marisa Regules, Ar- 
gentine Pianist (Cen- 
ter) with Mrs. George 
Cheever Shattuck, 
President of the Pan- 
American Society of 
Massachusetts, and 
Amadeo Eduardo 
Artayeta, Argentine 
Consul in Boston 


Lanennensansuayerncey 


Fosters Its 


Odnoposoff, violinists, will tour 
Central America, the West Indies 
and South America. Mr. de Que- 
sada also announces that Jean Mo- 
rel has been reéngaged for four or- 
chestra concerts in Lima, Peru, in 
June. The Daniel Musical Society, 
of which Mr. de Quesada is presi- 
dent, is responsible for these en- 
gagements in Central and South 
America and the West Indies. 


Opera plans are still indefinite, 
with negotiations pending, so that 
announcements from Buenos Aires 
and Rio will be made later. 


e 
Own Music 
States musician that there was no 
original Salvadoran music, that it was 
merely a copy of Guatemalan music. 
This musician spent four days in one 
of the palatial homes here. 

The characteristic music of both 
countries is the Marimba band. I had 
no idea how beautiful Marimba music 
could be. They play with amazing 
skill. A real Marimba band consists 
of only two instruments, a marimba 
and a bass viol. But American in- 
influence is fast ruining its beautiful 
tone by the addition of our jazz in- 
struments. One does not hear Sal- 
vadoran folk music in the homes of 
the European-educated people, but in 
the fiestas of the Indians, a mixture 
of Catholicism, Mayan dancing and 
Salvadoran folk music. One must go 
to the remote villages to hear music 
handed down through generations ; and 
find the ancient home-made tambours, 
a sort of drum, reed flutes and, above 
all, guitars, in small huts. There is 
no printed music, but thev all play 
or sing the folk tunes. Many of them 
claim that “Chilita Linda,” the fam- 
ous Mexican song, is a Salvadoran 
mountain folk song, sung for decades 
in the formerly inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses of this beautiful country. I 
believe it. I have heard many guitar 
players sing even more beautiful melo- 
dies of this country. 

A South American musigian recent- 
ly said: “The most significant musical 
development in Latin-America is the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of San Sal- 
vador. 

This orchestra is made up of local 
(Continued on page 239) 
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Columbia Concerts South 
American and Mexican 
Division Under Mertens 
Report Increased De- 
mand for Musicians 


N impressive number of North 

American artists are appearing 
in the leading music centers of 
Latin-America through the efforts 
of Andre Mertens, director of the 
South American and Mexican Divi- 
sion of Columbia Concerts Inc. The 
great success of these artists es- 
tablishes once and for all, Mr. 
Mertens feels, that artists from this 
hemisphere can brilliantly meet 
comparison with Europe’s best. War 
conditions gave the United States 
opportunity to supply opera and 
concert protagonists to our neigh- 
bor republics, and he feels that 
through the fine impression created 
by our artists, the United States 
can maintain this advantage in the 
field of music. 


Rodzinski to Tour 


The South American and Mex- 
ican Division has just announced 
that Artur Rodzinski, musical di- 
rector of the Philarmonic-Sym- 
phony Society, has accepted an offer 
from South America, between April 
24 and June 20 to conduct twelve 
concerts. Of these, six will be in 
Buenos Aires, the rest in Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, and 
possibly Montevideo. Because of 
lack of time, Mr. Rodzinski must 
limit his tour to these three coun- 
tries, and has had to refuse an in- 
vitation to go to Mexico. The tour 
is being handled by Silvio Piergili, 
general director of the Teatro 
Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Ernesto Quesada. 

During the summer of 1943, the 
season of the Teatro Colon in 
Buenos Aires was marked by the 
first appearances outside her own 
country of Helen Traubel, who, 
with Lauritz Melchior, opened the 
season in “Tristan and Isolde”. 
North American artists who sang 
there this summer included: Rose 
Bampton, Norman Cordon, Herbert 
Janssen, Raoul Jobin, Emanuel List, 
Bruno Landi, Lauritz Melchior, 
Jarmila Novotna, Hilde Reggiani, 
Helen Traubel and Leonard 
Warren. 
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Yehudi Menuhin and Juan Jose Castro, 
Conductor, in Buenos Aires 





February 10, 1944 


Singing at the 
Teatro’ Municipal 
in Rio de Janeiro 
were Florence 
Kirl, Charles 
Kullman, Freder- 
ick Jagel, Jarmila 
Novotna, Raoul 
Jobin, Daniel 
Duno, Bruno 
Landi, Jean Mo- 
rel, Hilde Reg- 
giani and Leon- 
ard Warren. 

The Teatro Na- 
cional, Mexico 
City, presented 
Kurt Baum, Ar- 
thur Carron, Fred- 
erick Jagel, Mario 
Berini, Sydney 
Rayner, Bruno 
Landi, Armand 
Tokatyan and 
Hilde Reggiani. 

Columbia Concerts, Inc., maintains 
a policy of exchange, presenting 
prominent South American artists 
in this country. These include Bidu 





United States Artists Heard in Latin America 





Silvio Piergili, General Director of the Teatro Municipal, 
Rio de Janeiro, and Ernesto de Quesada 


Metropolitan Opera; Marisa Reg- 
ules, Argentine pianist; and Angel 
Reyes, Cuban violinist and Cultural 
Attache of the Cuban Embassy in 





this 
and 


Sayao, Brazilian soprano of the Washington. 
Havana Societies Jouvet, presented Hilde Reggiani, so- 
prano, and Bruno Landi, tenor, 
Enlarge Scope Winter in programs of songs 
operatic arias. 
Renaissance of Musical 


Activities Reported— 
Series Given 


By NENA BENITEZ 


HE MUSICAL SEASON in 
Havana is already in _ full 
swing, having started last Oc- 
tober with great success and enthus- 


ism. Never before there has been 
such a “renaissance” of musical ac- 
tivities, developing interesting pro- 


grams through different societies, such 
as the Sociedad de Conciertos, Socie- 
dad Universitaria de Bellas Artes, the 
Havana Choral Society, Orquesta da 
Camera, Renovacién Musical, com- 
posed of young composers and the So- 
ciedad Infantil de Bellas Artes, de- 
voted to children and young people. 

The Pro-Arte Musical Society cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary at 
the beginning of the season. Found- 
ed in December, 1918, by Mme. M. 
Teresa Garcia Montes de Giberga, the 
Society is now under the expert di- 
rection of Mme. Laura Rayneri de 
Alonso, acting president. Pro-Arte 
Musical, during this 25 years, built its 
splendid auditorium to a capacity of 
3,000 people and has formed a School 
of Ballet which opened under Nicolai 
Yavorsky and had also as Ballet Mas- 
ter Georges Milenoff with Alberto 
Alonso and Alexander Denisova as 
present directors of the school. 

The Pro-Arte Society has com- 
memorated its anniversary with a 
series of concerts and performances 
at their auditorium, which started 
Dec. 1 with a recital by the violinist, 
Yehudi Menuhin, followed on Dec. 2, 
by our foremost pianist José Echaniz, 
who, once again, conquered his au- 
dience by his excellent technique and 
sound musicianship. A little later the 
Pro-Arte School of Ballet presented 
the Mozart Symphony in D to the 
original choreography of Alberto 
Alonso, danced by Alexandra Denisova 
and her pupils, as well as the Cuban 
premier of Carpenter’s “Skyscrapers,” 
which proved a fine success. 

Pro-Arte Musical, besides opening its 
season with a recital by Robert Casa- 
desus and a couple of performances 
by the dramatic company of Louis 


Laura Rayneri de 
Alonso, Acting 
President of the 
Pro-Arte Musical 
Society 





of the 
season is a very attractive one. Caro- 


The program for the rest 
lina Segrera, noted Cuban soprano, 
and Ernesto Lecuona, Cuban com- 
poser-pianist, are announced to ap- 
pear and another Cuban artist, Joaquin 
Nin-Culmell, will play a piano recital. 
Grace Moore, will sing for Pro-Arte 
in February as will Vivian Della 
Chiesa. Zino Francescatti, the violin- 
ist, will also appear sometime that 
month. In March are scheduled for 
appearances the Cuban violinist, Angel 
Reyes, on the 2d; Bartlett and Robert- 
son, the duo-pianists will appear on 
the 10th; Florence Kirk, soprano on 
the 15th and 17th and on the 22d, 
Bruna Castagna, the always-admired 
contralto, 

April 28 will mark the appearance 
of Claudio Arrau, Chilean pianist, and 
in May the season will close with a 
new performance by the School of 
Ballet. This will undoubtedly be one 
of the most brilliant seasons of the 
society’s quarter-century of existence. 

The Havana Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, acting under the auspices of the 
Patronato Pro-Misica Sinfénica, is 
achieving great success under its 
present management. The presence 
last season of Conductor Erich Kleiber 
has worked wonders with the or- 
chestra. 

The season began in November 
with two concerts conducted by a 
young and very promising conductor 
and excellent pianist, José Echaniz. 

Kleiber returned to Cuba in De- 
cember and has been at the head of 
the Philharmonic for a_ series of five 
concerts, of which three have already 
taken place. The next two will be 
devoted to Mozart and Dvorak and 





the last to a Festival of Viennese 
Music. This last concert will be re- 
peated at the National Theater at 
popular prices. 

After Kleiber a concert was sched- 
uled to take place in February under 
the leadership of Eugene Ormandy 
and the rest of the season will mark 
the first appearance in Cuba of Wil- 
liam Steinberg, who will conduct four 
concerts, one of them offering the first 
performance of Brahms’ Requiem with 
the Philharmonic Chorus, conducted 
by Paul Csonka. 





Uruguay Hears 
New American Music 


Memphis Publication Society 
Reports Three Works Played in 
Montevideo 


Mempuis.—News has just reached 
the treasurer’s office of the Society 
for the Publication of American Mue 
sic, located in Memphis, of a series of 
concerts held in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
under the auspices of the Instituto 
Interamericano de Musicologia, which 
featured the publications of this So- 
ciety. Of the three programs given in 
October, November and December, all 
but one composition were from the 
Society’s catalogue. In October the 
program consisted of the trio by 
Wallingford Riegger, an Oboe Sonata 
by David Stanley Smith and Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s String Quartet on 
Negro Themes. 

The November program included 
Edward Burlingame Hill’s Sonata for 
clarinet and piano, Op. 32, Frederick 
Ayres’ Trio No. 2, and Arthur 
Shepherd’s Triptich for voice and 
string-quartet. In December the pro- 
gram was an unpublished Violin So- 
nata of Adolph Weiss, Jacobi’s Quartet 
on Indian themes and Diamond's 
Quintet. The value of the Society’s 
work for the 24 years of its existence 
is, in a sense, demonstrated by the 
possibility of these performances. Mr. 
Lange has notified the Society that 
he plans similar series of concerts in 
Buenos Aires, in Rio de Janeiro and 
other cities in Brazil. 


Music in El Salvador 
(Continued from page 238) 


musicians, many of them members of 
the fine military band of San Sal- 
vador; some of them are workmen 
who practice only in off hours. They 
are largely self-taught. They furnish 
their own sometimes rather poor in- 
struments. They are paid an incred- 
ibly small sum for each concert, com- 
ing about two mofiths apart. They 
must practice and rehearse that long 
for each concert. The conductor 
voluntarily cut his small salary 25% 
because he felt it was for the good of 
the orchestra. Their pay, they tell 
you with shining eyes, is the music, 
the opportunity to learn. 

The first concert on Nov. 12 was 
conducted by Guillermo Espinosa, di- 
rector of the Bogota, Columbia, or- 
chestra, one of the outstanding 
conductors of Latin-America, who was 
en route to conduct orchestras in Guate- 
mala City and Mexico City. 

The second concert on Dec. 8 was 
led by the orchestra’s regular con- 
ductor Humberto Pacas. The English 
Government, realizing the potency for 
good will of music in this country, 
had sent over all the scores. The 
program included music by Vaughan 
Williams, Coleridge-Taylor, Elgar, 
Stanford and Eric Coates. 

At the Sports Club the Government 
Normal School for Women, after 
years of research and preparation, 
gave a Mayan folk pageant, assisted 
by the combined Symphony Orchestra 
and National Military Band, led by 
A. Munoz Ciudad Real, who orches- 
trated all the folk music used. This 
Salvadoran music was collected by 
Maria de Barrata and Arthur Far- 
well. 
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NEW MUSIC: Two New Art Songs of Musical Distinction 


SONG AND CHORAL NOVELTIES 

OF FINE GALAXY STANDARD 
WO new art songs of rare musical 
distinction by an American and 


an Italian composer have just been is- 


sued by the Galaxy Music Corpora- 
tion. One, “These Saw Vision”, is by 
Arthur Farwell, while the other, “A 
Dante Sonnet”, is the work of Mario 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, and both are 
concerned with texts of uncommon 
poetic significance. 

Mr. Farwell’s song, a setting of an 
Emily Dickinson poem, reflects a com- 
paratively new development in_ the 
American composer’s creative  ap- 
proach. There is a striking economy 
of means in the short, compact phrases 
of the melodic line and in the slowly 
moving succession of chords in the 
piano part, as well, but a singular 
spirit of intimacy and an individual 
beauty are achieved that linger in the 
mind afterwards. It is a song that 
technically is comparatively easy to 
sing but interpretatively requires the 
most imaginative and artistically re- 
sourceful treatment. It is written for 
a low voice. 

Imaginative, too, in a superlative de- 
gree is Mr. Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s set- 
ting of a Dante sonnet, of which both 
the Italian text and Rossetti’s. English 
version are given. The two preluding 
measures, which are _ ingeniously 
moodful, are repeated at the end, 
where no hint of modern dissonance 
disturbs the tranquil serenity of the 
widely flung major triad chords. In- 
deed, the music establishes an _ elo- 
quently parallel mood of dreamy spec- 
ulative happiness as it mirrors the im- 
plications of the verse in music of pe- 
culiarly personal contour. The range 
is for a medium voice. 

In octavo music there are sacred 
novelties by T. Tertius Noble and 
Claude Means. Dr. Noble’s “It Is 
Finished” is a Lenten anthem for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices, unac- 
companied, written with the deftness 
and the sureness of touch so fre- 
auently demonstrated by the composer 
heretofore. It is an exalted concep- 
tion and there is a searching poig- 
nancy in the setting of many of the 
phrases. “Walk Thou With Us”, the 
anthem by Mr. Means for chorus of 
mixed’ voices in four parts with bass 
solo, is, on its part, a fine example of 
church music suitable for any season, 
melodically gracious and essentially 
dignified in style. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN WRITES 

A SONATA FOR THE CLARINET 
AVING written a symphony, a 
string quartet, a violin sonata, a 

ballet, two song cycles and various 

piano pieces, Leonard Bernstein has 
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Arthur Farwell Leonard Bernstein 


now to his credit a Sonata for clarinet 
and piano, which has just been pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons. 

In this work the Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s assistant conductor gives 
further convincing evidence of having 
musical ideas of well-defined individu- 
ality and considerable ease and re- 
sourcefulness in expressing them. He 
moves freely in a harmonic idiom of 
sophisticated independence and _in- 
dulges in a flexible sense of rhythm 
with significant results. 

The work, which derives its effect 
in part from a certain economy of 
means practised by the composer, 
touches upon many moods in its two 
movements, especially in the second, 
which opens with an Andantino page 
taking the place of the traditional 
slow movement but soon leaps into a 
scherzo-esque spirit and, after pausing 
for brief moments of meditation, ends 
brilliantly in the latterly prevailing 
five-eight time. The performing time 
officially given for the entire sonata 
is only ten minutes. 

DUKELSKY USES THE PIANO 
FOR HIS “HOMAGE TO BOSTON” 
"THAT RUSSIAN - AMERICAN 
composer of dual musical person- 
ality, Vladimir’ Dukelsky (Vernon 
Duke to Broadway), has written a 
suite for piano solo entitled “Homage 
to Boston,” which has just been 
brought out by Sprague-Coleman, pub- 
lishers also of a “Barrel-Organ Bar- 
carolle” of his. 

The “Homage to Boston” suite 
consists of seven short pieces couched 
in the sophisticated harmonic and 
melodic idioms that are characteristic 
of Dukelsky and just as much un- 
characteristic of Vernon Duke. The 
first, “Charles River,” is a majes- 
tically planned apostrophe to the dig- 
nified and spacious river on which the 
New England Athens is situate; then 
comes a one-page impression of “Bos- 
ton Common” in _ five-eight time. 
written with triplets in the left hand 
against the five notes of the right, and 
then follows a portrait of some one 
named “Molly.” who, with all her 


charm, reveals a complicated person- 
ality. 
The 


and 


combined mock 
tongue-in-the-cheek 
ness of “The Poet and 
suggests that neither of them wants 
to take the traditions of their en- 
vironment too seriously, while on the 
next page Vernon Duke peeks through 
the window quite unabashedly during 
the ingratiating waltz of “Dining at 
the Ritz.” “Prokofieff in Louisberg 
Square,” with its cleverly suggested 
imitativeness, falls into the category of 
a good-natured musical joke, and 
then the “Midnight Train” rumbles 
towards the city with realistically 
mechanical tonal effects, bearing 
homeward a passenger to whom Bos- 
ton obviously means the piquantly 
elusive Molly and the Charles River. 
The composer’s “Barrel-Organ Bar- 
carolle” is a melancholy little waltz 
that amusingly suggests the wheezy 
decrepitude of the instrument grinding 
it out, 

MORE OF KREISLER’S WORKS 
COLLECTED IN FOLEY ALBUMS 

ORE of the fine compositions 

and excellent transcriptions of 
the versatile Fritz Kreisler have been 
issued in album form by Charles 
Foley, who has followed up the first 
two assembled editions of the great 
violinist’s original pieces and arrange- 
ments for violin and piano with a 
third and a fourth volume, published 
in the same attractive format, with 
strong musical type on good paper. 
Separate parts for the violinist’s use 
are inserted in each book. 

In the third volume are to be found 
Mr. Kreisler’s own “Polichinelle” and 
“Shepherd’s Madrigal’, Allegretto in 
the Style of Niccolo Porpora, “La 
Précieuse” in the style of Couperin 
and “Tambourin” in the style of Le- 
clair, and his arrangements of a 
Larghetto by Weber, the Ballet Mu- 
sic from Schubert’s “Rosamunde”, 
Chopin’s Mazurka, Op. 67, No. 4, 
Glazounoft’s “Serenade Espagnole” 
and Mendelssohn’s Song Without 
Words, “May Breeze.” 

The fourth book contains the violin- 
ist-composer’s Recitative and Scherzo 
for violin alone, “Gypsy Caprice”, 
“Malaguena”, “La Chasse” in the style 
of Cartier, and Hungarian Dance in 
the style of Brahms, and arrangements 
of Wieniawski’s Caprice in E Flat, 
“Marguerite” (Album-leaf) by Rach- 
maninoff, Scherzo, Op. 42, No. 2, by 
Tchaikovsky, Fantasy on Russian 
Themes by Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
“Preghiera” (second movement of the 
piano concerto No. 2, in C minor) by 
Rachmaninoff. 

Without a doubt these collections, 
like their two predecessors, will be 
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highly prized by all violinists, glad to 
have s@ many of their distinguished 
colleague’s works accessible, 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Piano Solo: 

“Hopak”, by Moussorgsky, newly 
edited and effectively revised by Max- 
well Eckstein. ‘Valse Orientale’’, by 
Alexander Maloof, an effective waltz 
of exotic color, not difficult. to play 
(C. Fischer). 

Five Pieces for Piano, by Robert 
Mullet-Hartmann, a set of musically 
substantial and adroitly written short 
pieces requiring technical fluency and 
understanding of matters of style. 
There are a Prelude, an interesting 
Larghetto in five-eight time, a spar- 
kling “Dance for Eve”, an atmospheric 
Pastorale and a “appassionato” Inter- 
mezzo _ slightly Schumannesque in 
character (London: Firstner. New 
York: Boosey & Hawkes). 

“From Russia’, by Homer Grunn, a 
brilliantly worked-out piece in the 
style of a balalaika—requiring good 
octaves and nimble fingers (Summy). 

“Bill the Boatman’, by Harold 
Wallis, a gay, buoyantly humorous 
piece that is in reality a humoresque 
couched in the rhythmic spirit of a 
sailor’s hornpipe. Very effective 
(London: Elkin. New: York: Gal- 
axy). 

A.M.A. March (American Medical 
Association March), by Joseph Gallic- 
chio and Don Marcotte, a blood-stir- 
ring march with a fine rhythmic 
swing. “Little Harbor”, by Don Mar- 
cotte, a pleasing songful piece on the 
popular order (Remick). 

“El Indio”, from “Pastorela”’, and 
‘El Bejuco”, by Paul Bowles, two 
short pieces of pronounced rhythmic 
flexibility and abounding vitality, the 
second changing rhythm every few 
measures. Colorful harmonically (Mer- 
cury >) 

For Piano, Teaching Material: 

Prelude in Pastel, by Maxwell 
Eckstein, a well-written Andante Es- 
pressivo, with a melody in the middle 
of the keyboard for the right hand 
thumb sustained through = chords 
played by the same hand (C. Fischer). 

“Smoke Dreams”, “Lonely Dancer” 
and “Roses at Twilight”, three useful 
and attractive teaching pieces by 
Ralph Federer for intermediate stu- 
dents, stressing different phases of 
piano playing. “An Old American 
Tune”, an easily teachable arrange- 
ment by Hermene Warlick Eichhorn 
of the old American tune, “Peter, 
Peter, Pumpkin-Eater” (Presser). 

“To the Surging Sea,” by Irina 
Podeska, a well-planned study in play- 
ing a majestic melodic line and sonor- 

(Continued on page 241) 
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ous chords, musically effective. “Re- 
flections,” by Thelma Jackson Smith, 
a pleasing Andantino well calculated 
to develop smooth legato playing and 
a sense of style (Ditson). 

“On the Trail of the Moose,” by 
Benjamin Frederick Rungee, a well- 
fashioned easy piece with a special ap- 
peal for boys (Willis). 

“Deep River’, “Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen”, ‘De Ol’ Ark’s 
\-Moverin’”, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot” and “Oh, Lord, I’m Tired of 
Trouble’, easy and well-made arrange- 
ments of favorite spirituals that make 
them accessible to junior pupils. The 
first two are the work of Guy Maier, 
the second two, that of Buenta Carter, 
while the fifth has been done by 
Hazel Cobb (Summy). 

“The Wise Old Owl” and “The 
Elephant Aide”, two ingeniously de- 
vised and both musically and peda- 
gogically effective pieces by Renée 
Miles, for beginners (C. Fischer). 


IMPORTANT VIOLIN PIECES 
ISSUED BY CARL FISCHER 


OR violinists Carl Fischer has is- 
sued a sheaf of novelties of special 
interest. There are original works by 
Frederic Jacobi and Alfredo Squeo, 
an arrangement by Louis Persinger 


and more transcriptions by Jascha 
Heifetz. 
The new Jacobi composition is a 


Ballade for violin and piano, a work 
spaciously planned, pronouncedly indi- 
vidual in the contour of its thematic 
material and in the character of its 
colorful sonorities, and written with a 
shrewd sense of the expressive possi- 
bilities of both instruments. It has a 
sufficient variety of moods but the 
basic structural compactness is held 
firmly in hand throughout its eighteen 
pages. Not a composition for the 
amateur, it requires not only the tech- 
nical equipment but also the ripe mu- 
sical intelligence of the accomplished 
artist. The violin part has been 
edited by Louis Persinger. 

Mr. Persinger has made a knowing 
arrangement of the Perpetuum Mobile 
of Johann Strauss, the composer's 
Opus 257, which thus emerges in a 
particularly playable version that 
measurably enhances its effectiveness 
as a titillating musical’ humoresque. 

Mr. Heifetz, whose transcriptions 
for his own instrument and the piano 
range from Scarlatti and Bach to De- 
bussy, Rachmaninoff, Stephen Foster 
and Ponce of Mexican Serenade (“My 
Little Star”) fame, has lately added a 
fifth Prokofieff and a Beethoven com- 
position to his list of some fifty works 
in the “arrangements-transcriptions” 
category. The Prokofieff piece is the 
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Franz Bornschein 


Louis Persinger 


familiar March for piano, Op. 12, No. 
1, while from Beethoven has been 
drawn a delectable littlke Folk Dance, 
in G, and, needless to say, both have 
been treated with the same authorita- 
tive judgment and strict adherence to 
the canons of artistic taste as have 
signalized all of Mr. Heifetz’s pre- 
vious work in this field of activity. 

As for Mr. Squeo’s contribution to 
the violinist’s repertoire, a Rondo in 
\ Minor, it is an attractively gay and 
spirited piece of infectious character, 
with a sensuously lyrical contrasting 
episode and an elaborately brilliant 
cadenza. It is a piece for the skilled 
virtuoso. 


A TREASURE TROVE OF ROUNDS 
IS RELEASED BY MUSIC PRESS 


OR those who love to sing rounds 
and may their tribe increase !— 
a veritable treasure trove has been 
compiled and edited by Herman 
Reichenbach and published by Music 
Press, Inc., under the title, Classic 
Canons. Here is a choice collection of 
some 25, both sacred and secular, for 
from two to six mixed voices, and 
drawn from both the earlier and the 
later masters. The first one, a Ron- 
dellus for three voices, is the work of 
an anonymous Barcelona composer of 
before 1200. The most recent are a 
Dirge for four voices by Gounod and 
“Not a Nightingale’, a gay morsel for 
four voices by Brahms. 
In his foreword the editor traces 
briefly the history of the round, which 


originated in repeating spells and 
charms in heathen cults and was 
banned from Christian church music 


for centuries before eventually enter- 
ing the final movements of the High 
Mass and becoming in the great “a 
cappella” period of church music later 
an expression of the scholastic theol- 
ogy of its time. Valuable hints are 
given, too, on the most advantageous 
way to practise a canon, the two ways 
of reaching an end are elucidated and 
the reasons why one way is much 
stronger than the other are fully ex- 
plained. 
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most difficult rounds are 
listed as a Sanctus by Palestrina, a 
double canon for four voices in 
fourths, “Pleni sunt” by Bach for four 
voices in fifths, for which a “Solution” 
is offered, and an “Agnus Dei’ by 
Heinrich Finck for two voices in aug- 
mentation. 


three 


Among the easiest ones 
are “Vive la Musica!” by Praetorius, 
Schubert’s “Be Welcome”, “Hedon- 


ist” by Cherubini, “Hey tlo” by Wil- 
liam Byrd, the theme of the Scherzo 
from Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, 
Haydn’s “To Electra” and Caldara’s 
“My Love.” Others that help to make 
this collection an absorbing adventure 
in music are Purcell’s “I gave her 
cakes and I gave her ale”, a sparkling 
and exuberant “Bona Nox” by Mozcart 
with words from five different lan- 
guages and Vulpius’s arrangement as 
a canon for four voices of Praetorius’s 
‘Lo, How a Rose.” 


TWO FINE CHORAL VERSIONS 
OF SPIRITUALS FROM RICORDI 


"T°WO noteworthy choral arrange- 
ments of Negro spirituals have 
recently been released by G. Ricordi 


& Co. One is a version by H. T. Bur- 
leigh for women’s voices in three 
parts of “You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ 
What You Sow”, in which the low 


alto line, “divisi’’ here and there for a 
few measures, preserves a foundation 
of rich sonority for the well-placed 
higher voices. The other is a har- 
monization and arrangement for four- 
part mixed chorus by George W. 
Kemmer of “Oh, Rise and Shine”, a 
singularly vital and well-planned ver- 
sion of one of the most infectiously 
rhythmical and full-throated spirituals. 

Ricordi also publishes an anthem 
of uncommonly ingratiating melodic 
character with words and music by 
Gerhard Hirschfeld entitled “In Hum- 


al appropriace tramework, and, in tie 


secular tield, Musetta’s Waltz Song 
from Puccini's “La Bohéme” in an ef 
fective version by Ruggero Vené for 


three-part women’s chorus and piano. 


A PALM SUNDAY ANTHEM 
BY FRANZ BORNSCHEIN 


TR An . from the press of the 
WY Oliver Ditson Company (Theo- 
dore Presser Company, distributors ) 
comes a new anthem for mixed voices, 


with words and music by Franz 
Bornschein, for specific use on Palm 
Sunday. The title is “With Palms 


Adore Him” and the spontaneous mu- 
sic is of a nature to appeal instantly to 


the general  church-going public 
rather than the musically hyper- 
sophisticated few. 

The flowing melodic line of spa- 
cious contour of the stanzas has a 
strong emotional appeal of a legiti- 


mate churchly character, while the re- 
frain, with its “Hosannas”, has a fine 
spiritual lift, the exultancy of which is 
intensified by the throbbing accom- 
paniment in persistent triplets. The 
writing for four-part choir is marked 
by the well-rounded workmanship of a 
composer of wide experience in sup- 
plying choral groups with eminently 
usable and grateful material. 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Organ: 
Idyl, by 


Richard Purvis, a grace- 


fully melodic, pastoral piece of no 
technical difficulty, with an especially 
easy pedal part. Four pages (Dit- 
son). 


Three Pieces from “The Music for 
the Royal Fireworks”, by Handel, ar- 
ranged by Leonard Blake. Here are 
the charming Bourrée, Alla Siciliana 
that makes them eminently effective 
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on the organ (London: Oxford, New 
York: C. Fischer). 

Twelve Organ Studies for Left 
Hand and Pedal, by H. William 
Hawke, a set of excellently planned 
studies that in addition to their prac- 
tical value technically possess a mu- 
sical quality that makes them especi- 
ally desirable. There are a Sarabande, 
a Duetto, and pieces designated as a 
Moderato, Imitation, Andantino, Seri- 
oso, Leggerio, Bravura, Maestoso, Al- 
legretto, Allegro and Grazioso, only 
three being more than one page in 
length (Elkan-Vogel). 


NOTABLE VENEZUELAN SONGS 
SPONSORED BY ASSOCIATED 

EVEN Venezuelan Songs by Juan 

B. Plaza, issued in two books by 
the Associated Music Publishers, are 
of such strongly marked individual 
profile as to arrest the attention in- 
stantly and keep it absorbed through- 
out their perusal. The poems are 
from “La Respuesta a las Piedras” by 
Luis Barrios Cruz, and wholly ad- 
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mirable English versions of them 
have been made by Herbert Weinstock 
and Harvey Officer. 

Without permitting any of the tra- 
ditional earmarks to be obtrusive the 
composer has invested his music with 
a typical Latin-American character, as 
distilled in his imagination and pro- 
jected with a predominant emphasis 
on the underlying poetic essence of the 
texts. In every song a sharply defined 
mood is created by the combined effect 
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as performed by 
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The many important symphonic performances recently heard 
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ductors. Strikingly original in conception and execution, the 
Suite is regarded by foremost educators as the fountainhead 
of modern American music. To facilitate study, Robbins Music 
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should be without it. 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
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of the voice line and the felicitously 
fashioned piano accompaniment, a 
simplicity of means of almost classic 
mastery being observed. Of special 
poetic appeal are “Yet Was I Gloomy 
and Silent” and “A Shroud for Love” 
in the first book and “The Shadow 
Came Down the Mountain” in the 
second, while “Four Birds” and “The 
Green Palm” in the latter volume are 
equally successful examples of more 
gaily colorful moods and “Night 
Comes to the Valley” in the first book 
has a peculiarly folksong-ish melodic 
charm. 

Another’ weil-worth-while Latin- 
American work sponsored by the As- 
sociated Music Publishers is a Canto 
No. 1 for violin and piano by Cam- 
argo Guarnieri. This is really a 
“chanson triste” that is built up to an 
impassioned climax and then tran- 
quilized to a tenderly wistful ending. 
The melodic line is originally con- 
ceived and appealing and its effect is 
greatly enhanced by the character of 
the piano part with its constantly re- 
peated rhythmic device of unusual 
emotional sublety. 


A “WALTZ KING” OPERETTA 
WITH JOHANN STRAUSS MUSIC 
A MONG the latest Belwin publica- 
tions (Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 
distributors) is a charming little op- 
eretta by Gertrude Graves Martin en- 
titled “The Waltz King”, which is 
based on an incident in the life and 
some of the music of Johann Strauss, 
the greater. The characters involved 
were all real people of the time, 
friends and associates in the Strauss 
circle. 

The little musical play opens with a 
dance to the Pizzicato Polka by 
Johann and Josef Strauss and closes 
with “The Beautiful Blue Danube”, 
sung in homage to “the King of 
Waltz”, while along the way a Trio 
based on “Wine, Woman and Song” 
and the “Laughing Song” from “The 
Bat” are sung and “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods” is played. The inci- 
dent around which it is built was the 
younger Strauss’s first appearance 
with his own orchestra at a Soirée 
Dansante at Dommayer’s Restaurant 
in Vienna in October, 1844, at which 
his father, hitherto incredulous as to 
his musical abilities and now unsus- 
pectingly lured thither by a ruse, 
handed over to him his own baton in 
token of relinquishing his leadership 
to him. 


COWELL’S “SLEEP MUSIC” 

A NOVEL PIECE FOR BANDS 

FOR bands Henry Cowell has writ- 
ten and the Mercury Music Cor- 

poration has published a new compo- 

sition of a kind not usually associated 

with the medium for which it is de- 

signed. The title is “Shoonthree” and 

the explanation is vouchsafed that it is 

a Gaelic word signifying the music of 


sleep, conceived as the opposite of a 
lullaby inasmuch as the music grows 
stronger as sleep progresses. Here, 
accordingly, the music starts softly 
and grows correspondingly in intensity 
as sleep becomes sounder. Then at 
the end the music dies away as the 
sleeper awakes. 

A gracefully turned melodic idea, 
which despite the slow tempo derives 
a subtly hypnotic lilt from the pat- 
tern of triplets on each beat in the 
three-four time, is first given out by 
the oboe, answered by the flute, then 
by the saxophone, the cornet, and so 
on, and is complemented eventually 
by a theme assigned to the lower in- 
struments. After a brief episode of 
slightly different rhythmic character 
the first material is heard more brilli- 
antly, with the opening theme pro- 
claimed fortissimo by the full band be- 
fore dying away in fragmentary 
phrases. This is a strikingly effective 
short piece of inherent musical charm, 
scored with keen awareness of the 
color possibilities of band _ instru- 
ments. It is issued for bands of three 
classes, standard, concert and sym- 
phonic. 


“BAGATELLES” FOR STRINGS 
AND NEW SOLOS FOR VIOLIN 
ROM G. Schirmer come Four 
Bagatelles for string quartet by 
William Kroll that offer a diversion 
certain to be warmly welcomed by 
string foursomes and two new tran- 
scriptions for the violin with which 
Arthur Hartmann places his fellow- 
violinists under a fresh obligation to 
him. 

“Coquette”, “Giocoso”, “The Veiled 
Picture” and “Mood” are the titles of 
Mr. Kroll’s four short pieces of de- 
lectable musical quality, the effect of 
which is by no means weakened by the 
fact that the composer has chosen to 
be governed by a more or less tradi- 
tional harmonic feeling. The spon- 
taneous charm of the aptly named 
“Coquette” and gaily ebullient “Gio- 
coso” is matched by the imaginative 
significance of “The Veiled Picture” 
and the gentle wistfulness of ““Mood.” 
The writing bears the stamp of au- 
thority throughout. This is a set that 
should find no difficulty in establish- 
ing a program niche of its own. 

Mr. Hartmann, who has shown in 
the past a special artistic cunning in 
translating Debussy pieces into the 
language of the violin, has again taken 
a composition of the great French Im- 
pressionist in hand, this time “Beau 
Suir”, and he has given similar atten- 
tion to the “Aurore” of Gabriel Fauré. 
In both cases he has done his work 
with unimpeachable taste and judg- 
ment, and the result is the addition of 
two more short pieces of individual 
artistic character and effectiveness to 
the playing repertoire of violinists. 


(Continued on page 243) 
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FINE PIECES FOR ORGAN 
AMONG GRAY NOVELTIES 


EW organ pieces of distinction 

that have just come from the 
H. W. Gray Co. include a Prelude 
on an Old Folk Tune by Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, a transcription of an old 
Flemish folksong, “Belgian Mother’s 
Song”, by Charles M. Courboin, a 
Pastorale by Seth Bingham and a 
brace of short pieces by Robert El- 
more. 

Mrs. Beach’s prelude is based on 
“The Fair Hills of Fire, O” and in 
her engaging treatment of it the com- 
poser moves freely in a harmonic idi- 
om of unwonted freedom and color- 
ful warmth and reveals a_ keen 
awareness of the possibilities in organ 
sonorities. This is a charming short 
piece for a recital program. 

Mr. Courboin’s simple but tonally 
well rounded transcription of a lovely 
little folksong drawn from the works 
ot Pere Benoit is another short piece 
of tenderly sentimental appeal. Mr. 
Bingham’s somewhat more elaborately 
planned Pastorale from his “Memories 
of France” is thematically effective 
and expertly written, while Mr. El- 
more’s fine four-page Air and well- 
fashioned two-page Trio: Canon all’ 
Ottava form a very usable pair of un- 
usual character. The Beach and Bing- 
ham pieces are issued in the firm’s 
Contemporary Organ Series; the 
Courboin and Elmore compositions, in 
the Saint Cecilia Series. 


HOMAGE TO COLORED SOLDIERS 
IN STILL’S “IN MEMORIAM” 


T is fitting that “In Memoriam”, 

William Grant Still’s contribution 
to the especially commissioned sym- 
phonic scores inspired by one phase or 
another of the war, should be dedi- 
cated to the colored soldiers who 
have died for democracy in this strug- 
gle, with perhaps a tacit gesture of 
specific recognition of the fact that a 
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Negro soldier was the first American 
soldier to be killed. The work, which 
was recently played by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, is pub- 
lished by the Delkas Music Publishing 
Company of Los Angeles. 

It is a well-written work based on 
two principal themes, a sort of tribal 
chant, with which it opens, and a 
more suavely lyrical melody in Negro 
spiritual style, of characteristic wist- 
fulness and nostalgia. While reveal- 
ing the composer’s familiar resource- 
fulness and discernment in the color- 
ful treatment of orchestral sonorities, 
the score preserves a certain straight- 
forward simplicity that lends to it spe- 
cial weight as a convincing and po- 
tently communicative utterance. In 
length the composer succeeded in 
keeping it pretty close to the pre- 
scribed performance time ot four 
minutes. 


VIOLIN GEMS AND MAHLER SONGS 
IN BOOSEY & HAWKES EDITIONS 


I NTERESTING new publications 
of Boosey & Hawkes include The 
Violin of Bygone Days, a collection of 
melodies from the great masters for 
violin and piano, and a new edition of 
Eight Songs by Gustav Mahler with 
English translation of the texts by 
Nancy Bush. 

The Violin of Bygone Days begins 
with Paul Peuerl, whose dates were 
approximately 1575 to 1624 and who is 
represented by two pieces of melodic 
simplicity and charm, a Padouan and 
an Intrada, and closes with a Beetho- 
ven German Dance. In between there 
are short compositions by Corelli, Vi- 
valdi and Tartini, a Rondeau and a 
Polacca by J. S. Bach, a Gavotte and 
an Allegretto by Handel, a Theme and 
Variations and a Minuetto by Haydn, 
a Gavotte and a German Dance by 
Mozart, an Andante by Gluck, an Al- 
legro by C. P. E. Bach, and other 
pieces by Fux, Gottlieb Muffat and 
Albrechtsberger. These are all pieces 
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and the Fishes” was expanded into a 


full-size Scherzo movement, without 
words. There are also “Comfort in 
Sorrow”, “Where the Shining Trum- 






















































pets Blow” and “Life on Earth” in 
this book, in which the more genial, 
warmly human attributes of Mahler’s 
creative gift are permitted to come to 
the fore. There is much in these 
songs to stimulate the imagination of 
singers in search of vital and un- 
hackneyed material for programs. And 
it is a special consideration that the 
collection is issued both for high and 
for low voice. 





Robert Elmore William Grant Still 


A BROWNING SACRED SONG 
AND A JOHNSON SPIRITUAL 


N EW SACRED SONGS published 
by Carl Fischer include “Such as 
I Have” by Mortimer Browning and 
a new arrangement by Hall Johnson 
of a Negro spiritual, “My Good Lord 
Done Been Here.” Mr. Browning’s 
song is a reverently conceived setting 
of the first eleven verses of the third 
chapter of Acts, a setting couched 
in the form of melodic recitative elo- 
quent of the spirit of the text with a 
refrain of culminating dramatic ef- 
fect. It has a character that sets it 
apart from most other sacred songs 


for those, whether players or listeners, 
who take keen delight in miniatures 
that are gems of music. 


The Mahler songs, written when 
the composer was still in his twenties, 
were inspired by poems in “The 
Youth’s Magic Horn” (“Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn”), the famous collection 
of German folk verse that always fas- 
cinated him. Here are the intrigu- 
ingly folksong-ish “Far Over the 
Hill” “Rhine Legend”, and “St. An- 
thony and the Fishes” and the Ger- 
man-ballade-like “Sentinel’s Night 
Song”, and the fine “Primeval Light” 





written for the composer’s Second 
Symphony, for which “St. Anthony (Continued on page 244) 
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and makes it a peculiarly integral part 
of a church service. It is issued both 
for high and for medium voice. 

Mr. Johnson’s arrangement of the 
spiritual he has here taken in hand 
shows the authoritative understand- 
ing of his material and _ uwnerring 
judgment in handling it that have 
characterized all his previous work 
in making permanent record of spirit- 
uals in dignified and artistic form. 
This lively Negro sacred song, with 
all the familiar earmarks of its type 
and a rousingly exultant melody, is 
in this edition one of the most effective 
that have passed through Mr. John- 
son’s hands. 

The Carl Fischer firm has also is- 
sued a new, well-printed edition of 
the “Alleluja” from Mozart’s motet, 
“Exsultate, Jubilate,” for high voice 
in F, and, in the secular field, the air, 
“Depuis le jour” (“E’er Since the 
Day”), from Charpentier’s “Louise,” 
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as supplied with an English transla- 
tion of the text by Henry Grafton 
Chapman and in two keys, G and F. 


NEW SCORING BY MILHAUD 
VITALIZES COUPERIN MUSIC 
| pooner ees Milhaud has made a new 
orchestration and free transcrip- 
tion of the Overture and Allegro from 
Francois Couperin’s “La  Sultane” 
Suite, and it comes from the Elkan- 
Vogel Co. as one of the latest issues 
of that publishing house. 

In thus re-scoring one of Couperin’s 
most charming works Mr. Milhaud 
has kept the original tonal framework 
consistently in mind in the first part, 
the Grave section. Later, comprehen- 
sibly enough, he has given freer rein 
to his love for colorful sonorities, and 
the “Joyful” section consequently 
emerges as a musical canvas of much 
more vivid hues than Couperin could 
ever have dreamed of when he did his 
modest scoring. 

For this, however, no one is likely 
to find fault with the contemporary 
French composer, as in its new form, 
in which the difference in both mood 
and treatment between the two sec- 
tions is pointed up with a new dra- 
matic potency, the earlier Frenchman’s 
music has, in its main part, a spark- 
ling brilliance that should strengthen 
its appeal ifhmeasurably. In this Al- 
legro most ofthe instruments of the 
regulation sytiphony orchestra have 
been drawn upon, with the piccolo, 
flutes, oboes and other woodwinds 
fairly running riot. 


TWO RICORDI NOVELTIES 
OF ARTISTIC DISTINCTION 
WO new compositions of pro- 
nounced artistic worth have just 
been brought out by G. Ricordi & Co. 
One is a piano piece, “Reflections on 
the Water”, by Leo Dubensky, and 
the other, a song, “Chanson d’Au- 
tumne”, by Solito de Solis. 

Mr. Dubensky’s piano impromptu is 
a smoothly flowing piece that achieves 
iridescent coloring through a rich va- 
riety of harmonic effects. Under the 
fingers of a pianist who can negotiate 
its double-note passages and continu- 
ous arpeggiated figures with ready 
fluency backed by an imaginative re- 
sponsive to pictorial effect it should 
exert a potent charm. 

The “Autumn Song” by Solito de 
Solis is an art song of marked dis- 
tinction inspired by one of Paul Ver- 
laine’s poems, with which is given also 
an English version by M. L. Penny. 
The uninterrupted procession of chords 
in triplets that forms the accompani- 
ment is a happily conceived instru- 
mental background from which the 
voice part rises in poignant anguish 
in expressing the mood of hopelessness 
created by the characteristic Verlaine 
text in lamenting the fate of “my poor 
lost soul, tossed like a dead leaf”. It 
is published for a high-medium voice. 


AN ENLIGHTENING WORK 
ON THE HAMMOND ORGAN 

F timely importance to organists 

is “The Hammond Organ”, an 
adaptation of Sir John Stainer’s stand- 
ard work on The Organ with Ham- 
mond Organ Application by Kenneth 
A. Hallett. Published by the Theo- 
dore Presser Co., it is designed to 
offer the student the best method of 
learning to play the Hammond organ, 
with nearly all of Stainer’s important 
teachings kept intact. 

Enlightening comments on the in- 
strument are made by the author in 
his introduction. He points out that, 
in the modern instrument concerned, 
the system of registration is entirely 
different from that of the pipe-organ 
or the orchestra because there are no 
pre-voiced qualities. Instead, it pro 
vides the elemental tonal ingredients 
from which various tone qualities 


Milhaud Transcribes Couperin Work 





Darius Milhaud Leo Dubensky 


may be compounded. It is an elec- 
tronic instrument, able to create the 
fundamentals and harmonics of which 
musical tones are composed and in 
such a way that the fundamentals and 
harmonics may be mixed together in 
different combinations, making up a 
great variety of tones. 

The fact that it really has no par- 
ticular set voicings of its own but, 
rather, provides the means with which 
the organist may build the qualities 
he desires is regarded as a great asset 
to the tone-sensitive organist inasmuch 
as it provides him with a remarkably 
flexible means for registration. 

The instructive material is very 
lucidly set forth and generously illus- 
trated. All the pedal and manual exer- 
cises are taken from the Stainer book, 


while arrangements with Hammond 
registration are given of Tchaikovsky 
themes, the Moszkowski Serenade, a 
3eethoven Minuet, the Brahms Cradle 
Song, the Barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffman”, Lemare’s Andantino in D 
Flat, and others. 


SCARMOLIN WRITES OVERTURE 
ON STREET VENDOR’S DITTY 


S an orchestral novelty an Over- 
ture on a Street Vendor’s Ditty 
by A. Louis Scarmolin has just been 
published by Carl Fischer, following 
the issuance of the composer’s Dra- 
matic Tone Poem. This overture, 
which is based on a little song a 
street vendor of ice cream used to 
sing as he passed the childhood home 
of the composer, brings Mr. Scar- 
molin’s opus numbers up to 160. 
The simple little tune made up of 
only five notes serves as an intriguing 
point of departure for an orchestral 
adventure and Mr. Scarmolin would 
seem to have exhausted all of its 
whimsical possibilities in a series of 
variants, not too sharply stressed as 
such, scored with an authoritative 
knowledge of instrumentation and its 
color resources. The full complement 
of instruments used consists of two 
flutes, two oboes, two clarinets in B 
flat, two basoons, f horns in F, 


tour 
three trumpets in B flat, three trom- 
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bones, tuba, tympani and cymbals, and 
the usual strings. The performance 
should require eight minutes, accord- 
ing to official calculations. 

The composer’s Dramatic Tone 
Poem, a work of similar time-dura- 
tion, is, naturally, a composition ot 
more profound moods. Opening with 
an Adagio of gentle sadness, it intro- 
duces thematic material of sharply de- 
fined musical significance, which is de- 
veloped with a keen sense of dramatic 
values, the implications of the title 
being impressively realized. It is 
scored for a similar 
instruments, with a harp in addition. 

Among other recent publications for 
orchestra issued by Carl Fischer are 
the Overture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus 
in the Underworld” in an arrangement 
by Louis G. Wersen, and a collection 
entitled “Music of Our Time”, consist- 
ing of twelve compositions for orches- 
tra by American contemporaries, as 
selected, edited and arranged by Karl 
D. Van Hoesen. 

In the Offenbach overture, as in 
the other works in the American Or- 
chestra Edition, the string parts have 
all been carefully fingered and bowed ; 
the traditional tempos, dynamics and 
articulation have been accurately 
marked in the parts to assure uniform 
phrasing and correct interpretation, 
and the tenor clef has been eliminated 


from the cello and bassoon parts and | 
the tenor and alto clefs from the trom- | 


bone parts. It is suggested that in the 
absence of a harpist the harp part may 
be played on a piano. 

The avowed purpose of the “Music 
of Our Time” volume has been to 
present a selection of the best in con- 
temporary American music in a form 
that can easily be adapted for use by 
the average school or college orches- 
tra. The hope is expressed by the ed- 
itor and the publishers that by study- 
ing these works young American play- 
ers may grow in appreciation of their 
own musical heritage and fhereby ac- 
tively contribute to its growth and de- 
velopment. 

The twelve works chosen are, the 
Dance Overture from the Symphony 
Concertante by Burrill Phillips, an ex- 
cerpt from the first movement of How- 
ard Hanson’s “Romantic” Symphony, 
No. 2; “Solitude” by Frederick Wolt- 
mann, “Pages from Negro History” 
(“Africa’, “Slavery” ‘and “Emanci- 
pation”) by William Grant Still; a 
Nocturne by Walter Mourant, Robert 
McBride’s Fugato on a Well-Known 
Theme, a Gavotte by Gardner Read, a 
Sarabande by Wayne Barlow, a Gigue 
by Frederick Hunt, “Promenade” by 
Kent Kennan, the Allegretto Scher- 
zando from the Sinfonietta No. 1 by 
George Frederick McKay and “In the 
Fenway” from Paul White’s “Boston 
Sketches”. 


BRIEFER MENTION 
For Two Pianos, Four Hands: 

“Bamboula”, West Indies drum 
dance, by L. M. Gottschalk, know- 
ingly and effectively arranged by 
Elizabeth Gest. A good characteristic 
piece moderately difficult in this tran- 
scription (Elkan-Vogel). 

“Mountain Tune”, by Wendell 
Keeney, arranged by Livingston Gear- 
hart in a manner that heightens the 
effectiveness of the original solo ver- 
sion (G. Schirmer). 

“In a Monastery Garden”, the pop- 
ular descriptive composition by Albert 
W. Ketelbey made available to duo- 
pianists in an appropriately devised 
transcription by Gregory Stone 
(Harms). 

“The Penguin”, “Powerhouse” and 
“The Toy Trumpet”, three popular 


combination of | 








melodies by Raymond Scott suitably 
transcribed by Lenny Amber (Ad-}| 
vanced Music Corporation). 
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An Authoritative Critique 


I have looked through the THESAURUS OF THE ARTS with 
keen interest: this composite of information on the allied 
arts will be of inestimable service as a reference source 
for artists and students, and should prove a valuable and 
indispensable addition to all school and college libraries. 


—Georce A. WepceE, Dean of the Institute of Musical Art, New York 
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Golden Anniversary 
Held by Marks 


Music Publishing House Has 
Served Musical World for 
Fifty Years 


An open house reception at the of- 
fices of Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration, R.C.A. Building, Radio City, 
New York, on Feb. 7 and 8, from 
noon to 8 P.M. 
launched the 
golden anniver- 
sary of the 
firm’s existence. 
The event was 
centered about 
an exhibition of 
musical Amer- 
icana_ collected 
by Mr. Marks 
during his ca- 
reer as a pub- 
lisher. Hundreds 
of rare photo- 
graphs, pro- 
grams, original 
manuscripts and items of historical in- 
terest are included in this collection. 

Plans for the anniversary were 
drawn by an honorary committee of 
persons distinguished in the realm of 
music, the theatre and literature un- 
der the chairmanship of Franklin P. 
Adams. As a climax to the celebra- 
tion, an informal musicale was given 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Feb. 10. Leonard Liebling, editor-in- 
chief of The Musical Courier, served 
as host and introduced a group of 
well known artists in a program of 
compositions published by Marks. Tak- 
ing part in the program were Rosa 
Bok, Ernesto Lecuona, Eleanor Fine, 
Aubrey Pankey, and Marcel Grand- 


Edward B. Marks 


jany. 
Of all the music publishers in the 
United States and perhaps in the 


world, the House of Marks is probabiy 
unique in that it publishes every type 
of music, regardless of the category 
in which it falls. Today its catalog, of 
more than’ 20,000 classic, semi-classic, 
standard and popular compositions, 
along with thousands of albums and 
individual pieces for piano, voice, or- 
chestra, band, organ and dozens of 
other varieties, is one of the largest 
in existence. 





Educational Division 
Widened by Robbins 


New plans for expansion of the 
educational division of Robbins Music 
Corporation have been announced by 
Jack Robbins, executive head of the 
company. During the past year, Mr. 
Robbins has tested a special program 
for promoting performance of modern 
American works in schools and col- 
leges. The appearances of composers, 
as guest conductors and coaches, at 
performances of their own works has 
met with unusual success. Guided by 
this experience, Mr. Robbins is plan- 
ning to develop the project on a large 
scale. 

Since the founding of the company 
more than 20 years ago, Mr. Robbins 
stated, it has been concerned with the 
advancement of modern American mu- 
sic. Robbins publications include cho- 
ral, instrumental and orchestral works 
by Ferde Grofe, Peter De Rose, Duke 
Ellington, Louis Alter, Earl Robinson, 
Rube Bloom, Domenico Savino, Har- 
old Arlen and other comtemporaries. 
During 1944 Robbins plans to expand 
its budget for the publication of con- 
cert, instrumental and orchestral works. 

In addition, plans include the es- 
tablishment of a research division as 
a service department to music edu- 
cators and the provision of a special 
advertising budget to popularize im- 
portant compositions. 








American musician. 


teachers of our time. 


Gigli, Titta Ruffo, 


Ask Me No More (High) 
Gunga Din (High or Low) 


‘Tis June, My Dear (High or Low) 
Minor and Major (High or Low) 
Robin, Robin, Sing Me a rw 


Will o' the Wisp (High or Low) 


songs. 





Delightful Songs ° 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


We take pardonable pride in being the 
publishers of these lovely songs by a noted 
Singable, refreshing in 
quality, and distinguished for their fine accom- 
paniments, they hold honored places in the | 
repertoires of the most famous singers and 


Aside from his enviable reputation as a |) 
composer, Dr. Spross has won fame as an | 
accompanist, in which capacity he has ap- 
peared with such artists as Lucrezia Bori, 
Frieda Hempel, Mary Garden, Beniamino 
Marion Talley, 
Schumann-Heink, and many others. 


A Bird-note Is Calling (High or Low) 
Come Down, Laughing Streamlet (High or Low) 


How Many Times Do | Love Thee? (High or Low) Sdadits 04k Cae 
Invocation to Life (High, Medium or Low) .60 


Let All My Life Be Music (High or Low) 


(High or Low) 

Sunrise and Sunset (High, Medium or Low) , 
That's the World in June (High or Low) 50 
There's a Lark in My Heart (High or Low)........................ .60 
There Will Always Be a Spring (High) 50 


60 
65 
My Heart Is Like a Singing Bird (High or Low)................. .50 
60 
50 


Yesterday and Today (High or Low) 


Send for catalog JC-100G, giving biographical data, a complete list of works by 
Dr. Spross published by this firm, and indicating the authors of the texts of his 


THE JOHN CHURCH 


Theodore Presser Co., Distributors 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Mus. Doc. 


Mme. 
40 
.60 
60 
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Poet Translates 


Soviet Anthem 


Untermeyer Writes English 
Lyric for New National Song 
of Russia 


Louis Untermeyer, American poet, 
has written an English lyric to the new 
Soviet anthem. Of his translation Mr. 
Untermeyer said, “Of course, the lines 
should not be judged as poetry by 
themselves. They are an attempt to 
adhere as closely as possible to the 
meaning of the original Russian. To 
my mind, the new Russian anthem will 
take its place among great national 
songs. The music carries with it the 
vigor and force which we have found 
to be characteristic of our Russian 
ally”. 

Mr. Untermeyer’s version is quoted 
by permission of Broadcast Music, 
Inc., copyright proprietor, which will 
publish the lyrics. 

Because it is obviously in the na- 
tional interest to allow unrestricted 
performances of the anthem, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., will permit the Unter- 
meyer lyric to be performed without 
any compensation for performing 
rights. 


Hymn of the Soviet Union 


1. 

Republic forever, the land of the free, 

Joined in love and labor for all men to 
see ; 

Long live mighty Russia, the union 
supreme 

As the hope of the people, their work 
and their dream. 


Chorus 


Long may she live, our motherland, 

Long may her flag be over us; 

Flag of the Soviets, our trust and our 
pride, 

Ride through the storm victorious. 

Lead us to visions glorious 

Flag of a people in friendship allied. 


y 3B 
Through terror and darkness the sun 
shines today, 
For Lenin and Stalin have lighted the 
way; 
We crushed the invader, we hurled 
back the foe, 
And our armies in triumph will sing 
as they go: : 
© Broadcast Music, Inc., 1944 





Cooke Pupils Make Appearances 


John Harrold, tenor, is on tour 
with the Nine O’Clock Opera Com- 
pany, singing leading roles. Helen 
McKelvey, contralto, and Angela Ca- 
rabella, mezzo-soprano, have been en- 
gaged for the on-tour company of 
“Rosalinda”. 

All are pupils of Edgar Milton 
Cooke, New York teacher of voice and 
founder of the Academy of Vocal 
Arts in Philadelphia, where for eight 
years he was dean and head of the vo- 
cal department. 


ss 








“Internationale” Becomes 
Party Hymn 

Moscow.—The “Internationale” was 
sung for the first time as a “party 
hymn” of the Communist Party at a 
meeting on the anniversary of the 
death of Lenin recently. The song 
was the national anthem of the Soviet 
Union until it was replaced by the 
new “Hymn of the Soviet Union”. 








Ganz Composes Music for 
Young Listeners 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the 
Young People’s Concerts of the New 
Yerk Philharmonic-Symphony, who 
last season introduced his “Percussion 
Melee” at one of the concerts to il- 
lustrate the use of percussion instru- 
ments in the orchestra, is completing 
for the Mills Music Company a series 
of compositions illustrative of the 
functions of other members of the or- 
chestral family. Among them are 
compositions featuring the English 
horn and the bass clarinet. Mr. Ganz 
has been engaged .for a series of three 
Young People’s concerts in Pittsburgh 
next season. 





Tennessee Music Teachers to Meet 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Tennessee 
Music Teachers Association will hold 
its annual festival of piano playing in 
the Social Religious Building of 
George Peabody College for Teachers 
on April 28 and 29. Mrs. Forrest 
Nixon of Centerville is director of the 
piano department; Mrs. Daisy Hoff- 
man of Nashville, program editor, and 
Elizabeth Walton of Winchester, fes- 
tival chairman. 





Outstanding 


THE WAY TO EMMAUS 
b 
JAROMIR WEINBERGER 


A Solo Cantata for High 
Voice with Organ 
Accompaniment 


Price $1.50 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., INC. 
159 East 48th Street 
New York 17 


Agents for Novello & Co., 
London 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


ARAM KHATCHATURIAN 
PIANO CONCERTO 


SERGE PROKOFIEFF 
SEVENTH PIANO SONATA 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


SECOND PIANO SONATA 
CELLO SONATA 





AM-RUS MUSIC CORPORATION 
Sole Authorized Distributors of Soviet Music 


37 West 57th Street - - 


New York City 19, New York 
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Art Lexicon Encompasses Muse 


in Eight Guises, New and Ancient 


Comprehensive Work by 
Albert Wier Gives Brief, 
Up-to-Date Information 
for the Layman 


THESAURUS OF THE Arts, by Albert 
E. Wier. 690 pages. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $5.00. 


N indefatigable writer and editor 

in the field of music, Mr. Wier 
adds another impressive volume to the 
lengthening list with which he has 
been associated in one capacity or the 
other, this one the product of his own 
pen. Of the “Thesaurus of the Arts” 
the author says in his brief foreword 
that it “was conceived with a definite 
objective—to furnish concise, non- 
technical information regarding the 
personalities, subjects and terms con- 
nected with literature, music, painting, 
sculpture, ballet, drama, motion pic- 
tures and television.” 

There are 8,500 references averaging 
84 words each and covering a span of 
6,000 years in artistic history. Some 
of the entries, of course, are consider- 
ably longer, but the general charac- 
teristic is, as the author says, concise- 
ness. Speaking only for the musical 
references in the book, we may say 
that the essential facts, as in the life 
of a composer or the history of an 
institution, are sought out and accu- 
rately presented and that a correct 
and well rounded picture of the subject 
can be obtained by the casual reader 
seeking quick information. 

One of the principal values of the 
Thesaurus lies in the fact that the 
author has been at pains to bring the 
material up to date. Activities of 
artists, new compositions, new organi- 
zations and movements, etc., dating as 
recently as 1942 and 1943, are included. 
‘He has not been satisfied merely to 
make a restatement of facts already 
collated elsewhere on contemporary 
subjects, but has sought the latest in- 
formation available, some of it less 
than six months old. Another impor- 
tant feature, in the case of important 
musical compositions, is mention of 
any phonograph recordings of those 
works that may be available and by 
what company such recordings were 
made. In the case of opera singers, 
past and present,.he has been careful 
to set down the roles for which they 
are most famous. 

These are some of the virtues of 
the book from a musical standpoint, 
and it seems safe to assume that the 
same exist in the other categories. The 
versatility and universality of the 


work as a book of reference may be 
seen from such entries as these, chosen 
at random: the late Emmanuel Feuer- 
mann; Edna Ferber, American novel- 
ist; Edward Everett Horton, motion 
picture actor; The League of Com- 
posers; Pro Arte String Quartet; 
Alfred Rethel, 19th century German 
painter ; Ezio Pinza; Tony Sarg; Wil- 
liam Saroyan; Sappho; Cratinus; 
Noel Coward, etc., etc. Among defini- 
tions are such variegated subjects as 
dry point; impasto; motet; Della 
Robbia ware; eurhythmics; radio 
drama ; thorough bass; Guignol ; bam- 
bochade; modulation; counterpoint; 
quarter-tone music, et al. 

The Thesaurus is not an exhaustive 
source of information on any subject, 
nor is it intended as such. Rather it 
is a volume of ready reference for lay- 
men, students, editors and others who 
seek brief but authoritative and up-to- 
date information on artistic subjects 
that come up in the course of reading 
or conversation. It should find a place 
in every reference library, in schools 
and colleges and on the shelves of 
newspaper editors and writers. There 
long has been a need for a compact 
work of this kind, and Mr. Wier has 
filled it admirably. 

The 28-page bibliography, by the 
way, covering all of the subjects pre- 
sented, is not the least of the book’s 
assets. R. 





Other Recent Books 








Revised Treasury of American Song 
a Valuable Source Book 


ITH its contents substantially 
expanded “A _ Treasury of 
American Song”, the collection with 
introduction and historical comments 
by Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister, 
respectively, which first appeared some 
three or four years ago, has already 
entered upon its second incarnation, 
sponsored by a new publisher, Alfred 
A. Knopf. For this edition Mr. 
Downes has completely re-written his 
penetrating dissertation on the songs 
of the people, a subject to which he 
has given extensive research, and 
made it more comprehensive, while the 
compiler, Mr. Siegmeister, has added 
fifty-one songs, thereby bringing the 
original number up to nearly two hun- 
dred. 
The index 


new detailed conve- 


niently shows at a glance to which 

















SYMPHONIC DANCES, Op. 45 


piano and orchestra) 


ALBUM 


RACHMANINOFF 


For 2 pianos—Arranged by the composer 


*RAPSODIE On a Theme of Paganini 


CONCERTO No. 2, C minor (complete, 
Suite Op. 17, Prelude C# minor, all contained in 














(Also available on rental for 








Waltz and Romance from 
RACHMANINOFF 













Lambert (Grade 4) 


*RAPSODIE on a theme of Paganini — Abridged arrangement by Cecily 

























for SATB chorus 


4 East 46 St. 


February 10, 1944 


ECSTASY OF SPRING — High Voice (New edition) Also arranged 


THE DREAM — High Voice (New edition) 


Ask to see these and other Rachmaninoff compositions in our 
catalogue at your accustomed music store. 


CHARLES FOLEY 









New York I7, N. Y. 






of the sixteen categories the songs 
chosen have been assigned. hese 
categories are thus designated: “Ply- 
mouth to Bunker Hill’, “In -Freedom 
We're Born”, “Thar She Blows’, 
“Ho, Boys, Ho”, “Tooth-ache in His 
Heel”, “Year of Jubilo’, “Courting, 
Love and Children , “Cripple Creek to 
Old Smoky”, “The Old Chizzum 
‘trail’, “On the Job’, “Big Men and 
Bad Men”, “Heart-Throbs and Mon- 
keyshines”, “The Wicked City”, “The 
Melting-Pot”, “The °10’s and ’20’s” 
and “Broadway to Route 66”. Then 
at the end there is given a list of re- 
cordings that have been made of some 
of the songs included. 

The difficulties attendant upon mak- 
ing such a collection as this are indi- 
cated by the embarrassing problem, 
extreme though it may be, presented 
by the making of a choice of the in- 
numerable versions to be found in 
America of “Barbara Allen”, which 
Pepys heard from the lips of the act- 
ress Mrs. Knipp as long ago as 1666. 
Besides the versions found in many 
other States no fewer than ninety- 
eight different versions of it have been 
taken down from the lips of folk sing- 
ers in Virginia alone. The version 
here used is scarcely the most attrac- 
tive one that is familiar. 


There may be those who will quar- 
rel with the choice of material in some 
instances, just as others may not ap- 
prove of all of Mr. Siegmeister’s ar- 
rangements, some of which seem out 
of place in a source book, where 
greater simplicity is a pre-requisite 
that of “Never Said a Mumbalin’ 
Word” being a case in point. And it 
is difficult to understand why so beau- 
tiful and representative a spiritual as 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” should 
still be omitted from the Negro songs 
chosen. But the work remains a ver- 
itable treasure-trove, as its title indi- 
cates, and this second edition offers a 
still more exciting adventure to the 


folksong-curious than did the first edi- 
tion, G. 


Handel a Vivid Figure for Children 
in Opal Wheeler Book 


F all the books about the great 

composers that Opal Wheeler, 
either alone or in collaboration with 
Sybil Deucher, has written for chil- 
dren, making the lives of the masters 
vivid and stimulating experiences to 
the young readers, the latest one, 
“Handel at the Court of Kings”, is 
one of the most charming. 

Miss Wheeler’s altogether delight- 
ful story-telling style, which brings the 
reader into peculiarly close contact 
with the subject, is here displayed at 
its best as many of the salient epi- 
sodes of Handel’s life and career are 
so engagingly set forth that even 
adult readers succumb to the thrill of 
imagination that the narrative and the 
pictures were intended tu enkindle 
only in the very young. 

Those black-and-white illustrations 
are again the work of Mary Green- 
walt, and not only does there seem to 
be a greater profusion of them than 
in any of the preceding books of the 
series but, if anything, they would 
seem to have a still more felicitous 
effectiveness. Then various excerpts 
of Handel’s compositions in simplified 
form are introduced opportunely trom 
time to time. E. P.“Dutton & Co. are, 
of course, the publishers of this most 
recent addition to a unique series for 
young people. Gi 


A New Book on Music Fundamentals 


FRESH exposition of The Fun- 
damentals of Music is offered by 
Frederic Fay Swift in a book of con- 
venient dimensions published by Bel- 
win, Inc. (Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, 


(Continued on page 248) 





Longmans 





Chamber Music of 


Beethoven 
Thirty-three (33) chamber’ works; 
critical notes on each composition; list 

of recordings; bibliography. 





Chamber Music of Brahms 

Seventeen (17) chamber works; critical 
notes on each composition; list of re- 
cordings; bibliography. 


Chamber Suites and 


Concerti Grossi 
Thirty-eight (38) works by 
Corelli, Geminiani, Handel, 
Telemann, Vivaldi. 


Bach, 
Mozart, 


Romantic and Modern 


Violin Concertos 
Ten (10) violin concertos by Brahms, 
Bruch, Dvord4k, Glazounoff, Lalo, Saint- 
Saéns, Tschaikowsky, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski. 


The Valkyrie 
Orchestral-Vocal Score 
The complete orchestral-vocal score 
with the arrow system on the orches- 
tration; a hand on the vocal parts, and 

all themes indicated. 


tents ef each collection. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & C0. 





* Fobbsw the anrow and nead the score” 


Edited by Albert E. Wier 





Classic Violin Concertos 

Nineteen (19) violin concertos by Bach, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schu- 
bert, Spohr, Tartini, Viotti, Vivaldi. 


All eleven volumes are uniformly priced in paper binding at $3.00 and in cloth 
at $5.00; a postcard will bring you the catalogue containing the complete con- 


MINIATURE 


Chamber Music of Haydn 
and Schubert 


Twenty-seven (27) Haydn and eleven 
(11) Schubert chamber works; critical 
notes; complete list of recordings. 


Chamber Music of Mozart 
Thirty-three (33) chamber works; 
critical notes on each composition; list 
of recordings; bibliography. 








Miscellaneous 
Chamber Works 


Twenty-seven (27) chamber works by 
Arensky, Borodin, Debussy, Dvorak, 
Fauré, Franck, Grieg, Mendelssohn. 





Piano Concertos of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms 


Fourteen (14) piano concertos; critical 
notes on each composition; complete list 
of recordings. 





Romantic and Modern 


Piano Concertos 
Thirteen (13) piano concertos by 
Chopin, Franck, Grieg, Liszt, Mendels- 
sobn, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saéns, Shostakovich. 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Continuity of Fine Music 
Is Objective of National League 


Cooperative Arrangement 
with Young Artists 
Brings Admirable_ Re- 
sults — Everyone Shares 
in Benefits 

By ANNA C. MOLYNEAUX 


Managing Director, National 


Music League, Inc. 
\ ORKING with young people, as 
we do, is tuning in with Eternity. 
They will carry on when older folk 
are compelled to quit. No matter how 
many vitamins we take, we cannot 
live much longer than 100 years, but 
beautiful music is ageless. 

Becoming established in a concert 
career is like going into business for 
oneself. This means investing quite a 
bit of capital and time. Life is seldom 
sO generous as to give any one in- 
dividual great artistic gifts and plenty 
of money, too. So the League was 
organized to supply this original capital 
investment for selected artists. The 
re-organization overhead was paid by 
donations, but now the pooled concert 
fees take care of expenses. If there 
is a deficit at the end of the fiscal 
year, the League meets it; should 
there be a surplus, it would be divided 
among the artists. The auditions and 
musical standards are taken care of 
by the counselors and the policies are 
decided by the board of directors. 

Because our judges have chosen 
wisely our concerts have been good; 


and because our overhead budget is 
modest, we have been able to set up 
and maintain a financ ing plan of al- 
ways having a year’s expenses in 
advance. 

This cooperative 
healthy one for us all 
one and one for all”. Each artist 
knows that wherever he plays, not 
only is his artistic value on trial, but 
that the reputation of the League goes 
with him as well. 


Courage in Physical Pain 


arrangement is a 
it’s “All for 


There is no room for self-indulgence 
or temperamental carelessness when 
this responsibility is realized. One of 
our boys went from Philadelphia to 
Boston with a temperature of 102 
degrees because he was a rehearsed 
member of an ensemble. A girl sang 
with a tightly strapped rib which she 
cracked when she fell on the ice on 
her way to the concert. With this 
viewpoint is easy to realize we all are 
serving music, and not exploiting it 
for individual needs. 

It is a joy to work with young 
people. One day at lunch with one of 
the directors, we were discussing ways 
and means of having our young artists 
take music to the children in the 
defense plant districts and having the 
children work for these concert 
courses. It was an effort to do some- 
thing about the delinquency problem 
as well as to create a new concert 
following. 

At the luncheon, our 


end of our 








30 Coast 


Another Success Song by 


HARRIET WARE 


“THIS DAY IS MINE” 


Recently acclaimed and featured in 
to Coast 


MARJORIE LAWRENCE 


Concerts by 








Published by BOSTON MUSIC CO., 3 E. 43 St., 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















344 West 72nd Street 





M. WOOD- HILL 


ADVENTURES OF PINOCCHIO 
New Work to Be Released Shortly. 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 
(Music Play) Satire by Thackeray 


Personal Representative . . 


BALLETS by 


now being presented 


.Ora Meatcroft 
New York City 23, New York 
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1 GOTTA SING—Cowboy Song 
A WHISTLIW’ 1! 








11 East 22nd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FUZZY-WUZZY—Descriptive Piano Piece, 2nd Grade 


H. 
CHORAL IMPROVISATION on Schmucke Dich, O Liebe Seele—Organ 
Robert 


Ask for Thematic Catalogues of Organ, Songs and Piano Music 


Leech Bedell 
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At a Mannes Schoo! Pertormance of Brahms, Pergolesi and Schubert Works 
by Voice Students of Mme. Olga Eisner 


waitress said, “Excuse me, please, but 
can’t you bring music to the recreation 
rooms of working girls? When this 
restaurant put a piano in our cloak 
room, there was practically no more 
lateness. I am a graduate of the High 
School of Music and Art, and I play 
the flute. Other girls play the piano, 
or other instruments, and some sing. 
I know we would all work for concerts 
like you were talking about”. We 
are going to try that, too. 
In these times, when the 
the whole world is carrying 


youth of 
such a 


BOOKS 


(Continued from page 247) 

The rudiments are here 
assembled in accordance with a com- 
mendably orderly plan that enables 
the teacher to take the student along 
in a logical progression from point to 
point. The explanations are lucid and 
for the most part as terse as could be 
desired, and occasionally there is an 
illustration of particularly well chosen 
appeal, as in the citing of the “V” 
theme (more usually called the “Fate” 
motive) from Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony as an illustration of a motive. 
Well-considered books on the funda- 
mentals of music are none too numer 
ous and this one should readily find a 
public. [.. 


distributors ). 


Dr. Noble Offers Valuable Hints on 
Training of Boy Choristers 


“The Training of the 

oy Chorister” T. Tertius Noble 
compresses the wisdom gained con- 
cerning his subject through long and 
wide experience within the small 
compass of a few pages, published by 
G. Schirmer. 

In the first of the three parts 
valuable points are made regarding 
the choice of material that should be 
used, posture, breathing, the vowels, 
pronunciation and articulation, attack- 
ing high notes, esxpressionless sing- 
ing, interpretation of versicles and 
responses, the Anglican chant, hymn- 
singing, the conduct of rehearsals and 
the choir’s work in the church The 
second part is given over to vocal ex- 
ercises and to how to acquire the abil- 
ity to read at sight, while a few pages 
of rudiments and musical terms con- 
stitute the short third part. ten 


1; ] his brochure, 
B 


burden, it seems vitally important to 
try to help in all ways we can. In 
winning this war, we must produce 
every necessary nourishment. Seeds 
must constantly be planted to bring 
forth not only food for our children’s 
bodies, but also for their minds and 
spiritual life as well. Cultural activities 
must not cease, and so the National 
Music League will carry on to prove 
to its soldiers, sailors, and marines, 
that a world at war desperately needs 
the universal language of music. 





NEW compositions by 


LILY 
STRICKLAND 


Bernadette of Lourdes— 
Cantata .....G. Schirmer, Inc. 


Bird Fantasy—Piano 
G. Schirmer, Inc. 


What's De Mattah Sinnah?— 
Song ........6. Schirmer, Inc. 


Birds in My Garden—Song 
Oliver Ditson Co. 
Why Can't 1?—Song 
Theo. Presser, Inc. 


Moanin’ Win'—Song 
Mills Music, Inc. 


My Heart is Yours—Song with 
Violin Obbligato 
Mills Music, Inc. 


PART SONGS 


© Come and Follow Me 
J. Fischer & Bro. 


I Love to Live. ..Mills Music, Inc. 
Enough for Two.Mills Music, Inc. 


Little Kite so Gay 
Mills Music, Inc. 


On a Rainy Day. . Mills Music, Inc. 
Treasure Trove 

Hall & McCreery Co. 
Little Fisherman 

Hall & McCreery Co. 
It's Always Good Morning 

Hall & McCreery Co. 
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Alfredo Valente 
Marina Svetlova 


Svetlova Now Under 
Columbia Banner 


Marina Svetlova, premiere danseuse 
at the Metropolitan Opera and chore- 
ographer for the Philadelphia Opera 
Company, has come under the manage- 
ment of Columbia Concerts, Inc., 
in the Haensel and Jones division, 
through George Brown, and will make 
a concert tour in the season of 1944-45. 

The daughter of a Russian ace of 
the first World War, Miss Svetlova 
was born and educated in Paris, mak- 
ing her first appearance, at the age of 
15, with the Ballet Russe in that city. 
Within a week Miss Svetlova replaced 
the star, who had sprained her ankle, 
in “Spectre de la Rose.” She toured 
Europe with the company and gave 
performances with Serge Lifar. Tours 
of Australia and America with the 
Ballet Russe preceded her joining the 
Metropolitan Opera. 


Juilliard Concert Honors Mozart 

A concert in celebration of Mozart's 
birthday was given in the concert hall 
of the Juilliard School on the evening 
of Jan. 27 by Louis Persinger, violin- 


ist, in collaboration with Dorothy 
Minty, violinist, Eugenie Limberg, 
violist, Beverly Le Beck, cellist and 


Barbara Holmquest, pianist. The pro- 
gram included the Violin Sonata in F 
(K. 376), a Minuet, Adagio and Ron- 
do, and the Quartet in C (K. 465). 
U. 


Igor Buketoff Will Conduct 
At Adelphi College 


Igor Buketoff, a faculty member of 
the Juilliard School .of Music, will 
conduct the orchestra and chorus of 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Long 
Island. Mr. Buketoff received his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees from the Institute of 
Musical Art, and graduated in con- 
ducting under Albert Stoessel at the 
Juilliard Graduate School. 





Prisoners 


English Soldier Tells of 
Musical Activities at 
Stalag 


By CorporaL BRADBURY 
of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers 


N July, 1940, about a month 

our arrival at Stalag, the German 
authorities gave us the alternative of 
holding a sing-song every evening be- 
tween 6 and 7 o'clock instead of the 
usual physical training. As we already 
had an hour’s P. T. in the morning, 
there was no doubt about our choice. 

Just about six o’clock most people 
made their way to a corner of the com- 
pound, sat down on the grass and sang 
snatches of the songs they remembered 
and laughed at the jokes of any im- 
promptu comedian who dared to get 
up and face the boys. 

Some days later it was suggested to 
me that, as there were a great num- 
ber of military bandsmen amongst us, 
a choir should be formed. This was a 
very good idea; but we had not a 
scrap of music between us. However, 
relying on our memories, we managed 
to give vocal concerts including such 
items as “The Lost Chord’, “The 
Village Pump”, and so on. 


Found a Tuning Fork 


I had to give the starting note for 
each song until the day that Corp. Ted 
Peterson found a tuning fork some- 
where in the camp. 

Shortly afterwards I discovered a 
newly arrived prisoner who had a full 
vocal score of “The Mikado.” He was 
a keen musician and had carried it all 
the way from France. This was a 
great find. Music at last! We re- 
hearsed, and most of our concerts were 
given to wounded men of an adjacent 
compound. 

Then some French prisoners, most- 
ly officers and NCOs produced a rival 
choir. They would assemble by the 
wire fence which separated them from 
us. We would muster opposite them 
and entertain each other. I think every- 
one thoroughly enjoyed these affairs. 

In October, 1940, we approached 
the German authorities to obtain mu- 
sical instruments. The answer came 
on Jan. 9, 1941, in the shape of one 
E' Flat saxophone; one trumpet; one 
clarinet; one violin and one cello. 


Now we were really off. Our first 
concert consisted of musical items 
written and arranged entirely from 


memory by Bandsman Albert Holden. 
This concert was the beginning of 
many more. Then a few song books 
arrived from England and gradually 
more instruments arrived too, obtained 
from German authorities. And in May, 


1941, Stalag VIIIB had a military 
band of twenty and a dance band of 
ten 


Jewish Music Banned 


I would like to mention that we 
were not allowed to play any music 
by Jewish composers. I informed an 
officer that German music was not 


in Germany Keep S$ 


after 





Singing 


“Neither 
Germany, 
here.” 


banned in England. He said, 
is British music banned in 
but we allow no Jewish music 

You have to be very persistent in a 
prison camp to get what you want, but 
with the arrival of prisoners from 
other camps, some of whom brought 
their own instruments, we were able 
to augment the musical services of 
Stalag VIIIB. Shortly before we left 
for England we had two full-size mil- 
itary bands; three dance orchestras ; 
one symphony orchestra; one string 
and wind septet, and one guitar and 
banjo band. The organization of these 
bands kept me fully occupied and, 
although I was in a prison camp, | 
enjoyed my work out there. 


Kreisler to Make 
Radio Debut 


For the first time in his career, 
Fritz Kreisler will play for radio audi- 
ences when he takes part in five pro- 
grams to be given in the Summer 
over the NBC network. It is re- 
ported that he will receive a fee of 
$5,000 for each concert. 

The programs, in the “Great Art- 
ists” series sponsored by the Bell 
Telephone Company and known as 
“The Telephone Hour” will also fea- 
ture Donald Voorhies and an orches- 
tra of 57. 

Explaining his willingness to broad- 
cast, after having refused for years 
to do so, Mr. Kreisler says, “Until 
the last few years, when I have been 
living in America, I never had time 
to broadcast because of heavy con- 
cert schedules. And I did not want 
to broadcast until I had time to learn 
the technique of the microphone. Now 





Stokowski To Launch 
City Symphony Series 
Leopold Stokowski will conduct the 
newly organized New York City Sym- 
phony at the City Center on Monday, 
March 6 at 8:45 o'clock; on Tuesday, 
March 7, at 5:45 in the afternoon; 
Monday, March 13 at 8:45 p.m.; and 
Tuesday, March 14, at 5:45 p.m. The 
late afternoon concerts have been plan- 
ned especially for war workers, men 
and women in the armed forces and 
children. 





I have learned something about radio 
and I hope I am ready” 

He added, “With wartime traveling 
so difficult, I have had to reduce the 
number of my concerts each season. 
So I felt that if so many people were 
kind enough to write and ask me to 
broadcast, and I could not play for 
them in any other way, I should seri- 
ously consider radio”. 


Mason Works Done at 
Juilliard School 

The second recital of compositions 
of Daniel Gregory Mason was given 
by students at the Juilliard Graduate 
School, Feb. 15. The works heard 
were the Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano, “Silhouettes”, for piano, from 
Op. 21, Scherzo for two pianos, songs 
for soprano with texts by Mary L. 
Mason, piano Preludes and the two- 
piano version of the Prelude and 
Fugue. Students participating in the 
program were: Hadassah Sahr, Jeanne 
Therrien, Carol Seeger, Jeanne Rosen- 
blum, Ruth Duncan and Jane Carlson, 
pianists ; Mary Young Vance, clarinet ; 
Cecile LePage, soprano. 
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AUDREY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


Debut as Queen of the Night in 
The Magic Flute, Jan. 22, 1944 


N. Y. Times: “Sang elaborate orna- 
mental passages of her two arias 
cleanly and accurately, encompassing 
without effort the many altitudinous 
phrases allotted to her voice of pleas- 
ing texture.” N.S 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Altitudinous 
florid passages accurately and rhyth- 
mically negotiated with consistently 
pure intonation.” J. B. 


PM.: “Very warmly received! Did 
the high showy passages with a light- 
ness and accuracy that these passages 
have not had at the Met since the 
opera was revived.” H. Simon 





JOHN 


BAKER 


Baritone 


METROPOLITAN OPERA 
MONTREAL OPERA 
N. Y. Sun: “Good word must be said 


for John Baker—light for a baritone, 
but well used.” Oscar Thompson 


P.M.: “An engaging and fresh voiced 
baritone.” Henry Simon 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “Agreeable to 
hear.” 





VIVIAN 


“BAUER 


Mezzo- 
Soprano 





CONCERT—RADIO—OPERA 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: “An admirable 
Lola.” 

Kansas City Star: “Vocally opulent.” 
Stroudsburg (Pa.) Record: “Breath- 
taking beauty, voice mature, rich and 
full. Brilliance rarely surpassed.” 








LL these artists have studied 


many years with 


MME. QUEENA MARIO 


and have assisted her in making the 
records for 


THE QUEENA MARIO 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


an extensive course in vocal technic 
presented by Columbia Recording Co. 
for home study. In addition to her reg- 
ular winter activities on the faculty of 
the Juilliard Graduate School and in 
her private studio, Mme. Mario will 
teach at the Juilliard Summer School 
and will conduct a special class for 
teachers with further expounding of 
the principles set down in her recorded 
course. 





For further information write: 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORP. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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“THRENODY 
FOR SOLDIER" 
HEARD IN 
NEW YORK 
The American 


“Threnody for a 
Soldier Killed in 
Action” by An- 
thony Collins and 
Michael Heming 
was given on Jan. § 
27 on the “March @ 
of Time” radio 
program. Lieut. 
Heming was serv- 
ing in the British Army when he 
outlined the score which was com- 
pleted after his death in action at El 
Alamein by Mr. Collins. John Barbi- 
rolli conducted the premiere in Eng- 
land. 


Anthony Collins 





“Victory Concerts” Given by 
Jyilliard Students 


Students from the Opera School of 
the Juilliard School of Music gave two 
“Victory Concerts” at the New York 
Public Library and at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art on Jan. 22 and 
23. The program, under the direction 
of Alberto Bimboni, consisted of ex- 
cerpts from “Norma”, “Carmen” and 
“Aida”. Students who participated 
were Dorothy Stahl, Frances Bible, 
Jean Carlton, William Wyatt, Jean 
Browning, Meriko Mukai and Ruth 
Neal. 

These “Victory Concerts” are given 
free of charge every week to aid civil- 
ian morale and for the enjoyment of 


service men and women on leave in 
New York. 





Songs by Saminsky Heard 


Lazare Saminsky’s songs and other 
compositions are much used this sea- 
son. Helen Jepson is singing “Queen 
Estherka’s Laugh” (from the “Songs 
of Three Queens”) on tour. Another 
Metropolitan Opera star, Martial 
Singher, sang the “Tale of Roland” 
in South America, and will sing it in 
his American tour. Marion Mande- 
ren, soprano soloist of Temple Emanu- 
El, New York, will sing “Mary Stu- 
art’s Farewell” in her New York re- 
cital March 7, and in Buffalo. 

Mr. Saminsky’s “Three Shadows”, 
a memorial to the American poet, Ed- 
win A. Robinson, will have its pre- 
miere in Chicago by the Chicago Sym- 
phony under Hans Lange in March. 





Associated Music Teachers 
Hold Meeting 


The Associated Music Teachers 
League, meeting in Steinway Concert 
Hall on Jan. 27 heard a report by 
Ruth Bradley, League president and 
national chairman of music in hos- 
pitals of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. Mrs. Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley spoke on “Inspiration, Stimula- 
tion, Discipline and Growth” as 
meanings of the Federation. An in- 
formal talk on singing was given by 
Mrs. Henry Holden Huss. Mme. 
Louise Arnoux, mezzo-soprano, sang 
a group of songs and spoke on “Modes 
and Rhythms in Folk Music.” 





Schubert Program Given at 
Cleveland Institute 


CLEVELAND,—An artistic concert was 
given in the Cleveland Institute of 
Music on Feb. 2 by Marie Simmelink 
Kratt, mezzo-soprano, and Leonard 
Shure, pianist, who gave a program of 
music by Schubert. The song cycle 
“Die Schéne Miillerin” was sung 
without pause, after. Mr. Shure had 
opened the evening with the Sonata in 
C Minor. The artists, members of the 
Institute faculty, were warmly ap- 
plauded for their unique achievement. 
















“Threnody” for Gallant Soldier 


Young Composer Killed 
at El Alamein Began 
Music with Prophetic 
Note — Work Now Com- 
pleted by Collins 


By JoaN LITTLEFIELD 


HEN, at its concert in Shef- 
field, Yorkshire, England, on 
January 14, the Halle Orchestra under 
John Barbirolli gave the first per- 
formance of “A Threnody for a 
Soldier Killed in Action”, by Anthony 
Collins, based on fragments left by 
Michael Heming, the players were not 
only remembering all the young sol- 
diers lost in action in this war, but 
also honoring the 24th birthday of 
one of them, cut off in the 23rd year 
of his life, before his promise as a 
musician could come to fruition. 
Michael Heming grew up in a musi- 
cal atmosphere. His* father, Percy 
Heming, is a well-known English 
opera singer. Before the war he was 
stage director for several Interna- 
tional Seasons of Opera. at Covent 
Garden. He was a tower of strength 
to Sadlers Wells in its early days, 
and many famous conductors, includ- 
ing Sir Thomas Beecham, were his 
friends. 


Wanted to Conduct 


Michael wanted to be a conductor. 
When war broke out he was studying 
at the Royal College of Music in 
London. The main thing, he thought, 
was to get the war over quickly so 
that people could get back to their 
own jobs—the jobs they really cared 
for. So he volunteered for the Army 
and after serving his time in the ranks 









Blanche Blackman 


TEACHER OF PROMINENT ARTISTS IN 
CONCERT, OPERA AND ON THE RADIO 


ae. 


By appointment only 


Becomes Vivid Symbol 


got a commission in the King’s Royal 
Rifles. He made a success of soldier- 
ing, but as the war dragged on, he 
began to ponder about his future and 
his chances of a musical career. 

He was on embarkation leave when 
John Barbirolli came over from the 
United States in 1942; so he went to 
see the celebrated conductor, who 
thought so highly of his talent that 
he promised to take Heming on as 
pupil-assistant whenever the war 
should end. 


“You will be useful in marking 
parts for me”, he said, “and I'll help 
you to become a conductor”. 

In June, 1942, Heming sailed for 
Africa. During the voyage he began 
to rough out a threnody, jotting down 
the melodies and scribbling sugges- 
tions for scoring. On Nov. 3, 1942, 
the day before the big break through 
at El Alamein, Lt. Heming was sent 
to relieve a wounded Intelligence Of- 
ficer. He was killed, aged 22. 

When the boy’s belongings were 
sent home, his mother found among 
them the embryo threnody. She showed 
the pencilled manuscript to John Bar- 
birolli, just appointed the Halle’s per- 
manent conductor. He decided that the 
music merited completion and that 
there was only one man to do it— 
Anthony Collins, who was in Holly- 
wood writing music for films. The 
two composers had a deep affinity— 
their love of the music of Elgar. 
Collins accepted the job and within 
three months returned the young com- 
poser’s manuscript, fully scored. 

The music with which Michael 
Heming foretold his own death is a 
symbol and a reminder of the hundreds 
of voung men who have sacrificed 
their art in-the cause of democracy 
and never lived to see the triumph of 
the common man. 
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BERNARD TAYLOR 


Teacher of Singing 


Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music 
Juilliard Summer School—dJuly 5th- August 17th 


Teacher of 
DONALD DAME, Tenor—Metropolitan debut, December 4, 1943. 
GLENN DARWIN, Baritone—Now with Army Air Force. 
MILDRED YOUNG, Mezzo-Soprano— 
Now overseas with U. S. O. Camp Shows. 
HELEN LE CLAIRE, Contralto—Oratorio, Recital. 
FRANK GAMBONI, Baritone—Now with U.S.O. Camp Shows. 
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Opera Groups 


(Continued from page 121) 


plain the omitted parts of the plot. 

With all the choppings and 
changings, one thing is left carefully 
untouched—the beauty of the music. 
The most meticulous attention has 
been given to musicianship and 
diction and dramatic plausibility, 
and audiences all over the country 
have been delighted with the op- 
portunity to appreciate words as 
well as music, to chuckle over the 
humor and follow the action with- 
out reference to a printed guide of 
some sort. 


The company is made up of Gean 
Greenwell, the bass-baritone who 
acts as narrator for both operas 
besides playing the Gardener in 
“Figaro” and Sir John Falstaff in 
the “Merry Wives”; John Harrold 
who does the tenor roles of Basilio 
in “Figaro” and Fenton in the 
“Merry Wives”; Carlos Sherman, 
the Figaro and the Mr. Ford in 
their respective productions: Helen 
Van Loon, the original Susanna of 
the company who also sings Anne 
Page in the “Merry Wives”; Vera 
Weikel, soprano, the original Cher- 
ubino of “Figaro” and Mrs. Page 
of the “Merry Wives”: Stuart 
Gracey, baritone, the Count in the 
former, Mr. Page in the latter: and 
Alice George, soprano, who sings 
the Countess and Mrs. Ford. 

The Nine O’Clock Opera fills 55 
engagements during the current sea- 
son, bringing opera for the most 
part to communities which never 
hefore have seen or heard an opera. 
Fourteen colleges and universities 
are included in its itinerary. 


San Carlo Breaks Records 


AMERICA'S dean of grand op- 

era impresarios, Fortune Gallo, 
reports his famous San Carlo Com- 
pany has been smashing all records 
in receipts ever since his self- 
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Expand Tours 


Fortune Gallo 


sustaining organization inaugurated 
its 33rd annual transcontinental tour 
in New York last Fall. Now-a-days, 
if the daily wire from the company 
manager should report less than 
$3,500 boxoffice sale for a single 
night, Mr. Gallo will immediately 
put in a long distance telephone call 
to ask what happened. This figure 
means capacity business every- 
where, even in Western Canada 
where war-boom activities are not 
responsible for the public’s inclina- 
tion to spend money for opera. 


There are many reasons why this 
company can function without in- 
terruption season after season. Most 
obvious is the fact that Mr. Gallo 
can contract the singers, musicians, 
choristers and dancers for long en- 
gagements. Assured of earnings suf- 
ficient to sustain them during the 
twelve months of the year, they can 
give him first call on talent. It has 
been a slogan through the years 
that the San Carlo Opera Company 
has never abandoned its tours; and 
another which has become a legend, 
is that more singers paved the way 
to the Metropolitan and Chicago 
Opera Companies via the San Carlo 
Opera than any other musical or- 
ganization. Of recent examples they 
have before them Dorothy Kirsten, 
young soprano whom he presented 
in the Center Theatre a year-and-a- 
half ago and who is already going 
places. And the tenor Mario Berini, 
who ranks among the topnotch lyric 
tenors of the day, sang his first 
opera performance with Mr. Gallo’s 
company in the Center Theatre 
three years ago. Tenor Eugene 
Conley’s rise to fame was made 
with the San Carlo Opera until he 
was drafted several months ago into 
the war service. 

It seems that those who handle 
transportation are cooperating with 
the San Carlo Opera management, 


as opera is considered a neces- 
sary element in preserving morale. 
Therefore, traveling facilities for a 
long transcontinental tour have not 
been one of the company’s prob- 
lems. 

The San Carlo Opera Company 
will appear in New England, New 
York State, the Middle West, Can- 
ada, on the West Coast and in the 
Southwest and South up to April 
16, with two weeks in the Middle 
West to follow. The season will 
close in New York in the com- 
pany’s usual Spring engagement. 
The San Carlo Opera continues to 
present the standard Italian, French 
and German repertoire, with sev- 
eral performances in English. 


New “Carmen” Tour 


Under the auspices of Concert Man- 
agement Arthur Judson, Division of 
Columbia Concerts Inc., a production 
of the opera “Carmen”, directed and 
produced by Leopold Sachse, con- 
ducted by Herman Adler, will go on 
tour next fall. The tour will open on 
October 2 and last five weeks. There 
will be sixty people in the company 
which will include a star cast, chorus, 
ballet and orchestra. 
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Shostakovitch Eighth 
Due April 2 


The new Eighth Symphony of 
Dimitri Shostakovitch will receive its 
first hearing in the Western Hemi- 
sphere at a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony on the after- 
noon of April 2. It will be played un- 
der the direction of Artur Rodzinski 
and broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Network from 
3 to 4 P. M., Eastern war time, in the 
course of a regular Sunday broadcast 
by the orchestra. 

The score, which is said to depict 
phases of the present war, was brought 
to this country in January by Bill 
Downs, CBS correspondent. The 
world premiere of the symphony took 
place in Moscow, Nov. 4, 1943, under 
Eugene Mravinski, at a concert of the 
State Symphony. It was warmly ac- 
claimed by the critics. The work is 
said to be somewhat shorter than the 
Seventh Symphony of the composer 
and though less elaborately instru- 
mented calls for an orchestra of 100. 
There are five movements, of which 
the third, fourth and fifth are played 
without pause. Negotiations for the 
American performance were begun in 
the Summer of 1942 before any of the 
work was written. 
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Gerry Lou Tower, 
Lois Holtermann, Chris Gaillard, Ned 
Neale, Mickey Breckwoldt, Danny 
Eller and Alice Eaton. Peter Stern, 
violin student, played the Vivaldi Con- 
certo in A Minor. Mrs. William 
He was born in Schleswig, and as Jacobs, a student of Margot Rebeil, 
first cellist of the Hamburg Philhar- ‘548: 
monic played under the batons of After the recitals the 
Tchaikovsky and Rubinstein when they ¢tertained by Mrs. Sheyne 
conducted their own symphonies and eception committee, among whom 
concertos. ; were Mrs. Frederick Perkins, ‘Joan 
Mr. Hein came to the United States Brutschy, Betsy Horn and Elizabeth 
in 1891 to conduct several German ©@mnon. 
singing societies. Up to 1928 the time 
spent by Mr. Hein with these ensem- 
bles added up to 200 years, as follows: 
the Franz Schubert, Maennerchor, 
Bronx, 38 years; Harmonie, Newark, 
N. J., 35; Mozart Verein, New York, 
33; Einigkeit, Stapleton, S. L, 32; 
Liederkrantz, Elizabeth, N. J., 31, and 


Concordia, Brooklyn, 31. tone, 
country 


Catherine 
Whetstanter Sialiete Heard ie aaateel in 
at White Plains Jan. 5. Helen Donatelli, soprano, and 

Wuire Prarns, N. Y.—The sev- Jane Copeland, mezzo-soprano, both 
enty-first students’ recital of the West- appeared in scenes from operas pre- 
chester Conservatory of Music was sented in the Times Hall by the New 
held on Jan. 23. This was the third York Singing Teachers Association. 
in the series of Winter recitals under Rosalie Adragna, soprano, sang at the 
the direction of Mikhail Sheyne, the opening of the War Loan Drive ir 
Conservatory head. St. Louis on Jan. 17. Mildred Day, 

Among the piano students soprano, was. soloist in Bach’ 
played were: Steve Schainman, Caro- “Christmas Oratorio” in Beacon, N. Y. 
line and John Seward, Freddie and under the baton of T. Carl Whitmer 
John Perkins, Caroline Schindler, on Jan. 19. 


PROFESSIONAL ARTS CLUB 


(Formerly Mu Phi Epsilon National Club House ) 


333 CENTRAL PARK WEST 
New York 25, N. Y. 
Homelike residence for women artists and students in a fine and convenient 


location. Practice facilities available for all musicians. The right atmosphere 
for a long or a short stay. 


Betsy Brandes, 


Carl Hein Observes 
80th Birthday 


Carl Hein, director of the New York 
College of Music for 40 years, attained 
the age of 80 years on Feb. 2. 


guests were 
and the 


Pupils of Bernard U. Taylor 
Cover Wide Field 

Mildred Young, 
pupil of Bernard U). Taylor, is on 
tour overseas for six months under 
USO auspices. Frank Gamboni, bari- 
is singing in Army camps in this 
under the same _ auspices. 
Russel, soprano, was heard 
Bridgeport, Conn., on 


mezzo-sporano, 


who 
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FRIEDRICH 
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Diction, Interpretation 
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U. S. Army Air Forces 


Roy Harris (Left) Discusses the Score of 

His "Take the Sun and Keep the Stars," 

With Warrant Officer Gilbert N. Burns, 
Who Conducted the Premiere 


Roy Harris’s Anthem 


Has Premiere 
“Take the Sun and Keep the 
Stars” Given Performance Over 
NBC 
Roy Harris’s 
Keep the Stars”, 
the Second Army 


“Take the Sun and 
the battle anthem of 
Air Force, had its 
world premiere on Jan. 30 over NBC, 
emanating from KOA in Denver. It is 
dedicated to the memory of Brig.-Gen. 
Kenneth N. Walker, who was lost in 
the Southwest Pacific a year ago while 
in command of the 5th Bomber Com- 
mand. The performance was given by 
the Second AAF eres Band 
under Warrant Officer Gilbert N. 
Burns. 

The Second Army Air Force began 
as the Northwest Air District with 
headquarters on Felts Field, Spokane, 
in 1941 and was composed of only 
three bases. Now its many bases are 
situated in 22 states. 

Mr. Harris, wrote the 
anthem, which are: 

Verse: 

We guide the ships, we scan the skies, 
We are the Nation’s eagle eyes. 
We're right now, for flight now 
To climb the sky and fight now. 
We are shipshape for anywhere 
We are the men that man the ships 

that take the air. 

Chorus : 

Everyone tries to reach the skies 
Hoping that soon we’ll chart the moon. 
Chase the Sun and fly the Stars 
Singe the beard of Major Mars, 
We'll all stand by for Johnny come 

Bye-and-Bye. 
Scanning the skies with eagle eyes, 
Singing a tune to ride the Moon, 
Take the Sun and keep the Stars, 
Paint the Stripes on Major Mars 
We'll all ride high with Johnny come 

Bye-and-Bye. 


words of his 


Fourth Composers Press Concert 
Given in Haubiel Studios 


The fourth concert of the Composers 
Press Concert Series for 1943-44 was 
scheduled to take place at the Haubiel 
Studios the evening of Feb. 8. Par- 
ticipants included James _ Friskin, 
pianist, Gustav Langenus, clarinetist, 
Seneca Pierce, pianist, Viola Silva, 
contralto, Frederick Langford, tenor, 
Shepherd Coleman, ’cellist and Flor- 
ence Morey, pianist. On the program 
were a string quartet by A. Louis 
Scarmolin, songs by Seneca Pierce, 
Charles Haubiel and Marion Bauer 
and. clarinet pieces by Joseph Wagner, 
Chalmers Clifton and Daniel Gregory 
Mason, in addition to a Sonatina for 
piano by Wendell Kenney. 


Institute Launches 
Two New Courses 


Two new couises ciosety related to 
the war are included in the 
semester at the Institute of 
Art ot the Juilliard School ot 
which began on Feb. 4. 

One is community song leading di- 
rected by Lawrence Perry, to teach 
the technique of how to put over the 
songs used in group singing for the 
service camps, patriotic rallies, and 
other assemblies. 

The second course, 
Kennett and james Froelain, is in 
radio communications and broadcast 
ing technique, including elementary 
theory, technical elements, Federal 
laws, symbols, characters and practice 
in the reception of International 
Morse Code, operating procedure and 
the like. Broadcasting includes micro- 
phones and television technique, acous- 
tics, recordings, transcriptions, pro- 
gram production and studio manage- 
ments. 

Piano students class of Alton 
at the Institute gave a recital on Jan. 
21, playing works by Bach, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski and Res- 
pighi. Students participating were 
Matilda Dangelmajer, Sylvia Levine, 
Kevin Prendergast, Doris Halpern, 
Mildred Feldman, Pearl Swimmer, 
Joy Gordon, Joyce Aydelotte, David 
Jaffe, Laura King, Ruth Katz, 
Frances Crooke, Natalie Asen. 

Students from the classes of Louis 
Bostelman gave a string ensemble re- 
cital on Jan. 27. Works performed 
were the Suite for Strings (from the 
dramatic music of Henry Purcell) ar- 
ranged by Albert Coates; the Concer 
tino in F Minor of Pergolesi, and 
Handel’s Concerto in F. 


second 
Musical 
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given by Don 


Jones 


Pupils of Harriet Eudora 
Barrows Heard in Recitals 


Dorothy Hunniford, contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist at the West- 
Park Presbyterian Church, New 
York; also at Temple Beth Emeth, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. 

Madelaine Savaria, 
recital at the Gardner 
ton, on Novy. 4, and has 
gaged for Feb. 8 

Allegra Weisner, soprano, 
presented in a debut-recital in 
ton on Feb. 27. 

Dorothy Horan, contralto, was 
soloist in “The Messiah” with the 
Lynn Choral Society on Jan. 4. The 
afternoon of the same day she sang 
at the Gardner Museum in Boston. 

Ima Howe, contralto, sang for the 
Monday Morning Club on Nov. 3; 
for the Chopin Club, Providence, R. I., 
on Nov. 11; the November concert of 
the Macdowell Club, and was one of 
the leading soloists in the musical 
comedy “I'll Take Vanilla,” given in 
Providence in November 


soprano, gave a 
Museum, Bos- 
been re-en- 


will be 
Bos- 
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Hagen— 
Alexander Kipnis 
(Continued from page 21) 


and of itself. Even the most tumultuous part 
of the scene with the vassals, in the second act, 
he pointed out, should be sung—not growled 
or grunted with the mistaken idea of ‘expres 
sion’. 

“The key to Hagen’s appearance and de 
meanor is to be sought in Wagner’s poem. 
‘Friihalt, fahl und bleich, hass ich die Frohen’, 
says the Nibelung’s son—‘Prematurely old, 
wan and pale. ‘—hence no burly, over- 
powering figure of a warrior. His power 
comes from malignity, not from _ physical 
strength. ‘Dich zeugte ich mir ja, dass 
wider Helden hart du mir hieltest. Zwar, 
stark nicht genug den Wurm zu _ bestehen— 
was allein dem WaAlsung bestimmt—zu zahen 
Hass doch erzog ich Hagen. says Al- 
berich, his father. ‘Not strong enough to over- 
come the dragon—something only the Walsung 
could do—but to stern hatred I reared you... .’ 
ideas for the part from other 
[ had repeatedly watched 
performances of plays by the Moscow Art 
Theatre. One of the points which always 
struck me was that people on the stage ap- 
peared to realize that it is more important to 
act when one is not speaking—or singing— 
than when one is. For speaking is, of itself, 
expression. The actor must, however, express 
himself by look, by gesture or by motion when 
he has nothing to say. 

“When, for instance, Hagen in the first act 
has seen to it that Siegfried is given the drink 
of forgetfulness it is most important that (since 
he is doing and saying nothing at the mo- 
ment) he should watch very closely how his 
fifst experiment with the potion is working. 
And in the second act, in the scene where the 
throng leaves the stage and only Brtnnhilde, 
Gunther and Hagen remain behind, I have no- 
ticed that while the orchestra alone is sound- 
ing there is. very likely to be a dead spot if, 
as is so often done, the three characters simul- 
taneously look away f audience. I[ 


“IT obtained 
sources, however. 


from the 
therefore found it proper for Hagen to turn 
his face toward the spectators and closely ob 
serve the other characters, who have been 
brought to this tragic pass through his machin- 
ations. And I find this action fully motivated 
by the orchestra, which presently gives out 
the theme of the curse, making it clear that 
Hagen governs the_ situation. 

“In working up Hagen I studied not only 
my role but also, most intimately, the other 
parts, especially those of Briinnhilde, Siegfried 
and Gunther. An actor can develop his im- 
personation to the utmost only when he realizes 
in what relation his own doings and sayings 
stand to those of the rest. 

“T never sang Hagen at Bayreuth, as I did 
Pogner and King Mark. But when I first 
sang it in New York with the Wagnerian 
Opera Company the- late W. J. Henderson 
writing of it compared it to the Hagen of 
Edouard de Reszke. 

“That first performance in Worms had an 
amusing sequel. The other singers had been 





_ The Role’s the Thing 


recruited from Mainz, Wiesbaden and other 
towns. After the opera it was found that the 
last train had already left, so it was impos- 
sible to return home that night. We had a 
late supper, with plenty to eat and to drink. 
Before I knew it I had fallen asleep at the table. 
\ few days later I received a postcard, signed 
by the Brunnhilde, Siegfried and Alberich of 
the evening. The only words on the card were 
‘Schlafst du, Hagen, mein Sohn?’” 





Norma— 
Zinka Milanov 


(Continued from page 21) 


it here. Indeed, in Buenos Aires | once sang 
the part five times in 11 days. 

“I must not forget to mention that I had 
a splendid maestro in Italy to work with. A 
true Italian, he worshipped Bellini’s opera. 
From him I learned no end of important things 
about the part and the proper way of treating 
it. His knowledge of its traditions and its 
history went far back. From what I learned 
from him it became clear that Pasta, who cre- 
ated the role, was not really a great Norma. 
Only when Grisi assumed the character was 
it heard for what it was really worth. It is 
a question whether Bellini, in his heart, was 
really satisfied with Pasta’s achievement. 

“For Norma sings colorature that must be 


heavy and dramatic even if it does demand 
light top tones and fluent execution. It is not 


many vocalists sing 
‘Caro nome’ (which 


to be sung the way so 
Gilda’s florid passages in 
is also the wrong way). Birdlike colorature is 
quite out of place in ‘Norma’. For that matter, 
it is out of place in ‘Rigoletto’, too ( Toscanini, 
with whom I talked these things over, once 
told me that if he were to produce ‘Rigoletto’ 
he would like a as mine to sing 
the Gilda). 

“All talk to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
[ do not believe Lilli Lehmann was a really 
great Norma. To my mind one cannot be a 
good Norma and a good Isolde or Britinnhilde 
at the same time. The types of voice required 
for these duties are too completely different. 
Grand as are so many things in the ‘Gotter- 
dammerung’, for instance, it is the orchestra 
rather than the vocalism which especially 
counts there. In ‘Norma’, on the contrary, it is 
song rather than the orchestra. And what you 
especially need here is dramatic bravura and 
light colorature in the upper portions of the 
music, 

“No one in my opinion should attempt to 
sing Norma before she is at least 35. There 
is first of all the question of physical strength 
and endurance. Secondly, the vocal develop 
ment and schooling. Third, the problems of 
style. And, lastly, the fact that the impersona- 
tor of Norma must have at her command a 
very wide range of dramatic expression, which 
is not always at the disposal of a young singer. 
Norma has to be at one moment, a stately 


voice such 





WHAT'S IN THE CARDS FOR A VALKYRIE? 


Briinnhilde Likes Gin Rummy in Intermission. Helen 
Traubel Takes a Hand with Marie and Jennie, 
Veteran Wardrobe Women at the Opera 


priestess, with grand, hieratic gestures, the 
vengeful woman at the next, then the distrac- 
ted mother, momentarily prepared to murder 
her children, lastly the embodiment of pathetic 
self-sacrifice and heroic immolation. How can 
a youthful, inadequately experienced singing 
actress command this wide scale of expression 
and these subtleties of transition? 

“She must be proof, likewise, against the 
extremes of nervousness. How can a _ very 
frightened singer undertake, for instance, the 
‘Casta Diva’ ?” 


Donna Elvira— 
Jarmila Novotna 
(Continued from page 21) 


sure of the long catalogue of his adventures 
which Leporello makes to Elvira is surely a 
supreme agony to her. But if | say that Don 
Giovanni cannot be so young in the opera it 
is because he actually achieves none of the 
women he pursues. 

Anna cries for nothing but vengeance on 
him. Zerlina does not really love him—she is 
only momentarily fascinated and is curious 
above all else to see that wonderful palace of 
his. But otherwise her interests center on 
Masetto. The one woman of them all who 
really continues to love him, who shows him 
tenderness and fidelity and who would fight 
like a tigress on his behalf is Elvira. 

“This tenderness of hers fills the greater 
portion of Elvira’s music. For Don Giovan- 
ni’s sake she is willing to humiliate herself. 
When the disguised Leporello falls into the 
hands of Anna, Ottavio and the rest, when she 
fancies she sees the life of her beloved threat- 
ened, she practically abases herself to plead 
for the pardon of the cynical miscreant. Such 
is the nature of her feelings for him that, when 
he is finally dragged off to his everlasting pun- 
ishment, she still remains true to his memory. 
She will live out the rest of her blasted life in 
some sepulchral convent”’. 
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Americans Fill Italian Opera Houses 


To Hear Favorite Music 


Puccini Works Are Chosen 
by Soldiers in Sicily and on 
Mainland—Companies Are 
Reassembled by Special 
Service Officers 


By Jack J. ZUROFSKY 


LWAYS in Italy there has been 
opera, but today in the Italian 
and Sicilian theaters a change has 
come, and American soldiers throng 
the opera houses. Vindicating the 
judgment of their Special Service 
Officers they come, not once, but again 
and again. The first opera was pre- 
sented to American troops in Naples 
last November. More than 2,000 sol- 
diers enthusiastically received a pres- 
entation of “La Bohéme”, the opera 
which a majority of those voting in 
the area had chosen. Since then the 
soldiers have flocked to see, among 
others, “Madame Butterfly” and Ver- 
di’s “Rigoletto”. In Sicily too the ex- 
periment was tried. Again the opera 
voted for was “La Bohéme”. Success 
assured, “La Traviata” went into re- 
hearsal. 

In Naples the man responsible was 
Lt. John Eddy, an Air Corps Special 
Service Officer. Battered and gutted, 
captured Naples offered few distrac- 
tions to the conquerers. No movies, 
no jitterbugging—just the opera. Lt. 
Eddy, however, disagreed with the 
prevalent contention that the Ameri- 
can soldier did not care for opera— 
rather he was convinced that there 
existed an extremely receptive audi- 
ence for whom the musical drama 
would be a welcome added attraction 
to their own unit recreational pro- 
grams. But, although there was the 


inevitable opera house—what Italian 
town or city can consider itself re- 
spectable if it hasn’t one ?—apparently 
there were no opera companies, at 
least no complete ones. The Lieu- 
teuant refused to accept defeat. Dili- 
gent search and effective persuasion 
succeeded in merging the San Carlo 
and La Scala companies. Their first 
performance vindicated every one of 
Lt. Eddy’s opinions and exceeded even 
his anticipation’. A complete synop- 
sis of the story printed with every 
program enabled the men to follow the 
action of the plot more easily. 


Major C. W. Kaull, Special Service 
Officer of Sicily, and his assistant, 
Captain C. Semple, faced a similar 
problem when they took over the 
Opera House in Palermo. Fortun- 
ately the building had suffered little 
bomb damage and, except for the shat- 
tered windowpanes, the theater was in 
comparatively good condition. 


At first the two Special Service offi- 
cers concentrated on classical con- 
certs. By canvassing the town they 
managed to collect 90% of the opera 
house’s orchestra and reorganize them. 
But, at this point, they were almost 
halted by the discovery that the thea- 
ter’s excellent pre-war musical library 
had been ransacked and many a fa- 
mous musical work stolen. Hurried 
but thorough detective work tracked 
down the culprits in the act of selling 
the 200 pounds of priceless melody as 
waste paper. The music rescued, the 
former Italian director, two conduc- 
tors, and the musicians hired, the first 
concert was presented on Nov. 14, last 
year. Since then, concerts, as well as 
the operas which followed, have be- 
come an accepted and well-attended 
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Moore to Assemble 
Troupe for Italy 


Grace Moore recently confirmed re- 
ports that she has been asked by the 
Allied Military Government to form 
a company of American singers to 
perform soon in the San Carlo Opera 
House in Naples, Italy. 

Miss Moore said she is seeking the 
singers now. The singers, including 
Miss Moore, were selected from a list 
of those voted the favorites of the 
troops in Italy in a recent poll. She 
said that the tour of the American 
opera singers might be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the United Serv- 
ice Organizations Camp Shows. 

The operas to be sung by the com- 
pany also were selected by a poll of 
the troops The first request of the 
troops was for Puccini’s “La Boheme” 
and the second was for the same com- 
poser’s “Tosca”. 














attraction for soldiers living in and 
visiting Palermo. 

Admission to both the concerts and 
the operas are free to the soldiers but 
there are also regularly scheduled 
shows for the civilian inhabitants who 
pay their way. Soldiers, if they wish 
to pay, may also attend during the 
civilian performances. Whatever 
doubts Special Service Officers may 
have entertained at the inception of the 
classical music program have been 
completely removed from their minds. 


Bach Festival Will 
Begin May 19 


Bethlehem Event Offers Mass, 
Cantatas, Orchestral Works 
and Piano Recital 


BETHLEHEM.—The 37th Annual Bach 
Festival at Bethlehem, Penn., will be 
hald May 19 and 20 at the Chapel of 
Lehigh University according to an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Ifor Jones, con- 
ductor. Any cencern over limitations 
of war upon the historic Festival were 
dissipated last year when the usual 
throng of Bach devotees were on hand 
for the two-day program culminating 
in a complete performance of the B 
Minor Mass. 

Encouraged also by an increase in 
the size of the Choir to 230 singers, 
including the record number of 33 ten- 
ors and 45 basses, Dr. Jones has 
planned a Festival up to the usual 
standard and is featuring a special 
group of chorales and choruses, among 
them the popular “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring.” 

With organist E. Powers Biggs, of 
the Boston Symphony, and members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra assist- 
ing, the Festival will be divided into 


Conrad Thibault and His Wife Take 


a Winter's Promenade in Central Park 
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four sessions. The first, beginning at 
4 P.M. Friday, May 19, will open with 
the Cantata “Thou Guide of Israel” 
and the Chorale “Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring”, a chorus from the Cantata 
“Come, Thou Lovely Hour of Dying” 
and the Cantata “Lord, Are Thine 
Eyes Not Searching for the Right- 
eous’’. 

The Friday evening session, at 8 :30,, 
includes the Motet, “Be Not Afraid”, 
and the Fifth Brandenburg Concerto. 

Concluding numbers will be the 
Cantata “If Thou But Sufferest God”, 
and Cantata “Christ Lay in Death’s 
Dark Prison”. The complete Mass in 
B Minor will be presented in Saturday 
sessions at 2 P.M. and 4:30 P.M., the 
intermission coming between the 
Gloria and Credo. 

All sessions will be heralded by the 
Moravian Trombone Choir. On May 
20 James Friskin, pianist, is to present 
a program in the Moravian Seminary 
and College for Women and E. Pow- 
ers Biggs will give an organ recital 
at the Central Moravian Church. 
These features, an innovation last 
year, occasioned such interest that a 
continuation was suggested. 


Norman Cordon Cancels 
Engagements While Recuperating 


Norman Cordon, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association, is recover- 
ing from his recent operation for ap- 
pendicitis at the Murray Hill Hospital. 
As soon as his physicians permit him 
to leave the hospital he plans to go 
south for a three months period of 
recuperation. In consequence he has 
found it necessary to cancel all his 
concert and operatic engagements for 
that length of time. 
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Antony Tudor Receives a Watch as a Tribute from S. Hurok on the Metropolitan 
Opera Stage After an All-Tudor Program Danced by the Ballet Theatre 


Royalty Congratulates Mia Slavenska in Ottawa After a Benefit for Yugo- 

slavian War Prisoners. (Left to Right) His Excellency the Duke of Athlone, 

Governor General of Canada; Miss Slavenska; Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands, and Her Royal Highness Princess Alice 





Above, Martha Graham 
in Her New Solo, "Salem 
Shore", and (Right) Miss 
Graham and Erick Haw- 
kins in a Rollicking Pas- 
sage from “Punch and 


the Judy” 








Barbara Morgan 








Right: José Iturbi 
and Argentinita, 
After a Concert of 
Spanish Music and 
Dancing 











Katherine Dunham and Her Dancers in Scenes 
from Her "Tropical Revue" 






At the Merchant 
Seamen's Club, Hay- 
‘dee Morini Enter- 
tains 
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Désiré Defauw, Conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony 


By CHARLES QUINT 
CHICAGO 
N ACTIVE board of directors, 
headed by John D. Allen, from 
time to time holds out encourag- 
ing prospects for an eight weeks’ opera 
season in the Fall of 1944. With 
every musical and concert attraction 
doing exceptionally fine business this 
year, the lack of an opera season has 

been keenly felt. 

In a short time it is expected an 
artistic director will be named to start 
preparations for the Fall opera sea- 
son. The opera company has a sub- 
stantial fund with which to pursue 
preparations unhampered, scenic in- 
vestiture for scores of operas and the 


MONA BRADFORD, Contralto, 
Metropolitan All Star Cast on 
Tour of Faust under Charles L. 
Wagner. 


DOROTHY PAULSEN, Soprano, 
Operatic, Concert and Radio Star. 


“Miss Paulsen, the  suntanned 
blond coloratura, has a voice of 
gleaming texture and good range.” 
—Chicago Tribune, Claudia Casidy 
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Chicago 





Civic Opera House in which to give 
performances. With an artistic di- 
rector, conductors and singers the 
essential needs for an opera perform- 
ance will be complete, as the opera 
company orchestra still retains its 
identity as such. 

Promise of a three weeks’ visit by 
the Metropolitan Opera beginning 
April 10 at the Civic Opera House, 
seem to have reached the final stage 
of negotiations. This is encouraging 
news to local opera lovers, as last 
Spring’s visit, the first in 33 years, 
was successful from every standpoint 
and should be even more so on a 
second visit after a year’s blackout of 
opera. 

The Chicago Symphony continues 
its season in Orchestra Hall until the 
end of April, the final Thursday- 
Friday subscription concerts ending 
April 20 and 21. Désiré Defauw, 
conductor, will have finished his first 
season at that time. Hans Lange, 
conductor, shares responsibility with 
Mr. Defauw in conducting and other ” George Nelidotf 
matters pertaining to the orchestra. 


Hans Lan i Conductor of the 
Soloists with Chicago Symphony . Tencewe — * 
Soloists still to be heard with the 
orchestra for the subscription concerts 
are Artur Schnabel, pianist, on Feb. 17 The Tuesday afternoon concerts, 
and 18 and again on the 24th and 25th. given every two weeks, have as solo- 
Edmund Kurtz, ’cellist, on March 2 ists Artur Schnabel, pianist, on Feb. 
and 3 and Nathan Milstein, violinist, 22; Nathan Milstein, violinist, on 
on March 9 and 10. Ania Dorfmann, March 14; Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
pianist, appears March 16 and 17 and on March 28, and Claudio Arrau, 
Joseph Szigeti, violinist, om March pianist, on April 11. Leon Temerson, 
23 and 24. The last soloist of the violinist, was to appear on Feb. 8. 
season will be Claudio Arrau, pianist, A new business manager of the Or- 
on April 13 and 14. chestral Association, to succeed the 


ANNA FITZU 
STUDIO-THEATRE 
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Concerts and Intimate Opera 
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Address: 1016 No. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


John D. Allen, President of the Chicago 
Opera Association 


late Henry E. Voegeli, associated with 
the orchestra for more than 40 years, 
will not be announced until the end of 
the current orchestral season. A man 
of the outstanding personality and ex- 
ecutive capabilities of Mr. Voegeli 
is difficult to find. 

Plans of the Women‘s Symphony 
for the 1944-45 season have not been 
completed, although its schedule regu- 
larly lists four concerts in Orchestra 
Hall with soloists appearing in the 
Fall and Winter months. 


Ravinia Park Festival Promised 
The Ravinia Park Festival, six 
weeks of concerts hy the Chicago 


(Continued on page 257) 


SHIRLEY DICKINSON, Soprano, 
Chicago Opera Company; WGN 
Radio Sta. and Chicago Theatre. 


s 
* Ss 


FLORIA CAMPBELL, Soprano, 
Operatic, Concert and Radio Star. 


“Miss Campbell was a debutante 
and the writer hears her likened to 
long established stars such as 
Rethberg, Jeritz, and Moore.” 

—News Dispatch, 
Michigan City, Ind., Aug. 9 
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Arthur Wisner, Western Manager of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation 


(Continued from page 256) 
Symphony directed by guest conduc- 
tors, will be give unless unforeseen 
circumstances should compel its can- 
cellation. The Festival begins the 
latter part of June with four concerts 
a week, Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings and Sunday afternoons. 
Detailed information as to conductors 
and programs will not be available 
until later. 

The 15th annual Chicagoland Music 
Festival, sponsored by the Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc., will be held 
the third Saturday evening in August 
in Soldiers Field. Philip Maxwell, gen- 
eral director since the first festival, has 
an able corps of assistants including 
Henry Weber, general musical di- 
rector; Edgar Nelson, general choral 
director ; Capt. Howard Stube, chair- 
man of instrumental contests; Fred 
Miller, field supervisor ; Mrs. Edmund 
J. Tyler, in charge of voice and choral 
contests ; Carl Craven and Frank Ben- 
net, community song leaders. 

Elimination of entrants is judged by 
preliminary contests held throughout 
the Middle West, the winners taking 
an active part in the festival. The 
latest idea in massed instrumental and 
vocal music, is introduced at this time, 
more than 5,000 persons taking part 
in the impressive program. 


Enjoyment of Music Series 


The History and Enjoyment of 
Music series, managed by the Alhed 
Arts Corporation, Edgar L. Gold- 


smith and Warren E. Thompson, will 
be continued next season, with the 11th 
annual schedule of eight important 
concerts and recitals, given in Civic 
Opera House. Still to be heard on this 
season’s series are Gladys Swarthout, 
mezzo-soprano, on Feb. 13 and Law- 
rence Tibbett, baritone, on March 5. 
The Allied Arts Corporation was also 
to present Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, 
in a concert at Orchestra Hall on 
Education Council’s 


T he Adult 








Harry Zelzer, Concert Manager and 
Opera Impresario 


Musical Arts Piano Series of six con 
certs, Ralph McCallister, director, 
was to present Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist, on Feb. 1; John Kirkpatrick will 
appear on March 7, and a pianist, to 
be announced later, will replace 
Guiomar Novaes, scheduled for March 
21, Miss Novaes having been obliged 
to cancel her appearance for that date. 

Next season’s series will follow the 
same general pattern—six concerts by 


pianists, one a debut appearance se- 
lected by contests sponsored by the 
Adult Education Council and the 
American Society of Musicians during 


the Spring and early Summer of 1944. 
Spring Recitals Listed 


Bertha Ott has 
citals scheduled for February through 
\pril: Viana Bey, pianist, on Feb. 6; 
Laura Stroud, pianist, in two Brahm: 
programs, Feb. 10 and March 19; 
Adelaide Bradley, dramatic soprano, 
on March 3; Barbara Malott, soprano, 
on March 28; Esther Doby, soprano, 


the following re 


on March 28, and Marie Ambrosini, 
soprano, on April 21. All will be 
given in Kimball Hall. 


Harry Zelzer, manager, has a num- 
ber of important concerts and special 
attractions scheduled for the balance 
of this season at the Civic Opera 
House and also the Eighth Street 
Theatre and is busy lining up an 
active list for the 1944-45 season. 

Warren DeMotte, manager of Ilse 
Maren, Owen Berger and Ida Hart- 
man, pianists, announces a series of 
concerts by Miss Maren in Curtiss 
Hall during March and April, one a 
joint appearance with Dr. Oswald 
Jores. musicologist. Mr. Berger, ex- 


ponent of 












Bertha Ott, Concert Manager 


will give 


New 


Beethoven music, 


a concert in Carnegie Hall in 
York on Feb. 28 and Miss Hartman 
is to give a series of concerts in the 


East during February and March. 


Dvorak and Brahms Choral Works 


The 
Nelson, 
Dvorak’s 
Requiem, in Orchestra 


Apollo Musical 
conductor, 
Stabat Mater 


Club, Edgar 
will present 
and Brahms’ 


Hall on Wed 


nesday evening, March 29. The as- 
sisting artists will be Florence Ed 
wards, soprano; Ruth Heizer, con 
tralto; Ralph Nylund, tenor, and 
Bruce Foote, baritone. The Chicago 
Symphony will also take part. 

> Swedish Choral Club, Harry 
F. Carlson, conductor, will give a 


A concert in Orchestra Hall, also 


the Marshall Field & Co. Choral So 
ciety, directed by Edgar Nelson, with 
a prominent artist as guest solotst 





D. L. Cornetet, Western Manager of 
Civic Concerts Service 






Lucy Atkinson will direct the Wom- 
an's Benefit Association chorus, an 
international insurance group, in a 
concert in downtown Chicago in the 


early Spring. Miss Atkinson is 
active with the Chicago Artists As- 
sociation, which presents monthly 


member recitals in Curtiss Hall. 

The Paulist Choristers of Chicago, 
headed by Father Eugene F. O'’Mal 
ley, will give its annual concert in 
Orchestra Hall early in May. This 
organization, 40 years old, has been 
directed by Father O'Malley during 
the past 16 years. The Paulist 
Choristers are giving concerts at Army 
and Navy cantonments throughout the 
Middle West and will spend the Sum- 


mer at the Paulist Choir Summer 
School in Rhinelander, Wis. 

The Civic Music Association will 
hold its 3lst annual festival in Or 


chestra Hall early in May, Marx E 
Oberndorfer directing a _ children’s 
chorus of more than 500. 

Other choral groups to be heard 


Chicago 
the Chicago Symphonic 


during the Spring are the 
Sach Chorus, 


Choir, the Chicago Welsh Male Choir, 
the Art Institute Chorus, the Svi- 
(Continued on page 258) 
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KIMBALL HALL 


Chicago’s Most Ideal Concert Hall 


Noted for many years for the wide variety of its high class musical 
rich in its artistic beauty and appointments . . . 
complete in equipment and superior service available to its patrons. 
Seating capacity of Kimball Hall, 


LUFKIN HALL 


A New Recital Hall Seating 185 


attractions .. . 


Write or telephone, 


Both Halls Under Ownership and Management of the 
306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., 


Harrison 4010 for free new brochures. 
Kimball Hall and Lufkin Hall are located in the Kimball Building. 


Ideal for concerts, recitals, lectures, plays and rehearsals. 
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THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 


WOMAN’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


of CHICAGO 


(A professional organization of 90 women) 
is formulating plans for the coming season. 


Executive Offices: 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Father Eugene F. 
O'Malley, Direc- 
tor of the Paulist 
Choristers of 
Chicago 
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thiold Singing Society, the Norwegian 
Singers’ League and many smaller 
choral groups, heard individually or 
in combination with other choral or- 
ganizations. 

The American Opera Society will 
continue its presentation of operas in 
English in Kimball Hall and the 
Eighth Street Theatre in the Spring, 
giving younger singers an oppor- 
tunity to appear in opera. 

The Department of Music of the 
University of Chicago has two more of 
its interesting composers’ concerts to 
be given in Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall on Feb. 15 and April 7. Paul 
Hindemith presents his compositions 
on Feb. 15 and American composers 
are to be heard at the last concert, 
April 7. 

A new music 


series of chamber 


Lucy Atkinson, 
Directress of the 
Women's Benefit 

Association 


Chorus 


Edgar Nelson, 

Conductor of the 

Apollo Musical 
Club 


concerts, recently inaugurated by the 
department, the second of a series of 
four, was to be given on Feb. 11, by 
the University Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Hans Lange. The pro- 
gram includes a Handel Concerto 
Grosso, Haydn’s “Maria Theresa” 
Symphony and a Mozart Concerto for 
bassoon and orchestra, played by 
Clarke Kessler of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. Isaac Stern, violinist, and his 
accompanist, Alexander Zakin, will 
give a recital as the third number of 
the series and the final concert, on 
April 21, will be presented by the 
Philharmonic String Quartet, the pro- 
gram including Verdi's String Quartet 
and the song cycle for voice and string 
quartet, “Die Junge Magd,” by Paul 
Hindemith. 
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. . full and creamy tone with serenity 
of style . . . knew how to sustain and 
manipulate a phrase.” 

Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Tribune 





NAOMI COOK 


Soprano CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


Member of Faculty of Chicago Musical College 
64 E. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 


“Refinement of style . . 


Kenne! - a Singer of 
distinction.”’ 


, Herman Devries, 
Chicago Herald-American 


Edgar L. Gold- 

smith, Manager, 

Allied Arts Cor- 
poration 


Warren E. 
Thompson, Mana- 
ger, Allied Arts 

Corporation 


Chicago Symphony 
Visits Milwaukee 


Soldier - Pianist Gains 
Hearty Applause With 
Symphony Forces 


MILWAUKEE.—The Chicago Sym- 
phony’s outstanding season continues 
to the satisfaction of audiences who are 
thankful that Margaret Rice brings 
us ten concerts each year. The guest 
artist on Nov. 29 was Leonard Pen- 
nario, a rising young pianist who is 
now in the Army. He played the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 in C 
Minor and thrilled the audience with 
the beauty and vitality of his musician- 
ship. The orchestra, under Désiré 
Defauw, played Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 and Cherubini’s “Ana- 
creon” Overture. 

Alexander Brailowsky gave a piano 
recital on Dec. 1 in the Civic Concert 
Association course. It was an eve- 
ning long to be remembered. The 
Ballet Theatre was a later attraction. 


Light Opera Given 


On Dec. 2 the Milwaukee Light 
Opera Co., sponsored by the Mu- 
nicipal Recreation Department, gave 
“Mlle Modiste” in the auditorium of 
the Girls Trade and Technical High 
School, with Mrs. Lorna Warfield as 
director. “Hansel and Gretel” was 
given on Dec. 11. 

“Messiah” was sung by the Arion 
Musical Club with Virginia Sieger, 


Moffett Studio 

Ralph McCallister, Director of the Adult 

Education Council's Musical Arts Piano 
Series 


and 
Her- 


Opal Adams, Howard Jarratt 
John MacDonald as soloists. 
mann A. Nott conducted. 

The Arion Musical Club also 
brought John Charles Thomas, who 
sang to an audience of 4,000. Carroll 
Hollister accompanied and played 
solos. ANNA R. RosInson 





Chicago Musicians 
Heard in Recitals 


Cuicaco—Merle West, member of 
the piano faculty of the American 
Conservatory, presented Kay Marich- 
er, Tamara Baskoff, Dorothy Byrd, 
Mary Ella Whitney, Odessa Steward, 
Joseph Baker and Pfc. Oland Gaston 
in recital in the Conservatory recital 
hall on Jan. 15. 

Edward Collins of the American 
Conservatory faculty played a number 
of his own piano compositions at the 
Jan. 18 meeting of the American 
Opera Society. Nancy Carr, soprano, 
pupil of Theodore Harrison, sang a 
group of songs composed by Mr. Col- 
lins and an aria from his opera 
“Daughter of the South”. Robert 
Hawley, baritone, pupil of Louis 
Rousseau, was heard in a song recital 
at the Chicago Service Men’s Center, 
No. 2, in December. M. M. 
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Cosmopolitan School of Music 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 
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HENIOT LEVY 


Distinguished Pianist, Teacher and Composer 


Mr. Levy has concertized extensively throughout Europe 
and in this country with pronounced success, attaining a 
prominent position in the musical world as pianist, com- 
poser and teacher. 
place among the musicians of this country. Mr. Levy 
teaches exclusively at the 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, °!! Kighall, Hall, 


He has long held a conspicuous 
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Dr. Serge Koussevitzky, Conductor of the 
Boston Symphony 


By Grace MAy STUTSMAN 
BOSTON 


T this moment of writing there 
have been no further war casu- 
alties among the musical groups 

in Boston, an encouraging circum- 
stance. Encouraging also are the 
many capacity houses for a _ consid- 
erable number of our musical events. 
Service men and women form a sub- 
stantial portion of these audiences. 

Bostonians have been proud to wel- 
come these friends in uniform and 
foremost among the organizations ex- 
tending courtesies to them each week 
has been our Boston Symphony and 
its conductor, Serge Koussevitzky, 
now ‘entering his 20th year as resident 
conductor. He and the orchestra are 
carrying forward perhaps the heaviest 
schedule of any season since Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky became affiliated with this 
orchestra. Certainly the activity more 
than matches any which has been ex- 
perienced during peace times, owing 
to the extra-curricula work pertain- 
ing to the war effort. 


Orchestra Tours 


In addition to its customary 24 Fri- 
day and Saturday concerts, six Mon- 
day and Tuesday events and the Cam- 
bridge series in Sanders Theater, 
orchestra regularly takes a week ‘ 
tour” five or six times during the win- 
ter season. Beginning with an ap- 
pearance in Providence a typical out- 
of-town itinerary includes Northamp- 
ton, New Haven, Worcester, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Brunswick (Me.) 
and Providence again. In the face 
of transportation difficulties, it seems 
little short of amazing that the 
management can adhere to such a 
schedule. 

The formal Boston season closes 
with the pair of concerts on April 
28-29 and on the afternoon of April 
30, the orchestra is giving Bach’s B 
Minor Mass in a Pension Fund Con- 
cert, the soloists for which are yet to 
be announced. Before the end of the 
season, the orchestra will present the 
“Missa Oececumenica”, by Gretchani- 
noff, with soloists and chorus. Among 
the artists who are yet to be heard 
with the orchestra are Vladimir Horo- 
witz and Rudolf Serkin, pianists, and 
Lily Pons on a program for which 
her husband, André Kostelanetz is to 
be guest conductor. 


“Pop” Concerts in Symphony Hall 


With the close of the symphony 
season, Pops are scheduled to take 
possession of Symphony Hall and 
some 80-odd members of the orches- 
tra will again play under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler. Tables will re- 
place the stern rows of seats on the 
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Boston 








floor and a discreetly gay evening is 
promised any one who enjoys good 
music informally dispensed. 
Bostonians have every reason to be- 
lieve that Pops will be succeeded by 
the Esplanade Concerts on the Charles 
River Embankment again this coming 
Summer, with Mr. Fiedler conducting 





Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of the Boston 


"Pops' Concerts 


the musicians which are virtually the 
Pops orchestra transplanted to the 
handsome Hatch Memorial Shell. 

The Youth Concerts, offspring of 
the Boston Symphony and conducted 
by Wheeler Beckett, have again en- 
listed the services of orchestra mem- 
bers for six distinguished concerts in 
Symphony Hall on late Wednesday 
afternoons. The remaining programs 
are scheduled for Mar. 22, and April 
12 and 26. Considering the lack of 
chartered buses which in the past have 
brought school children from dozens 
of towns and cities remote from Bos- 
ton, the attendance has been remark- 
able. Mr. Beckett is to be congratu- 
lated upon having brought these con- 
certs to a triumphant sixth season, 
despite handicaps and discouraging 
situations. 

Last year a musical disappointment 
was the canceled visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association. This year 
the directors have every hope for a 
week’s season beginnng April 17 and 
many details of the visit are already 
well in hand. 


City Less “Choral Conscious” 


Boston, be it written with some cha- 
grin, is not the choral-conscious city 
which it once was, yet the Handel and 
Haydn Societv continues to draw a 
capacity audience with its annual 
presentation of “Messiah” and others 
of the standard oratorios and choral 
works, under the baton of Dr. Thomp- 


son Stone. On March 26 it will per- 
form the Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion”. 


Another singing society of slightly 
different type is the People’s Choral 
Union. Its regular conductor, Stan- 
ley Hassell now being a member of 
the armed forces, the governing board 
invited Francis Findley to be its guest 
conductor, and it is hoped that the 
Union will give a concert in Jordan 
Hall this Spring. 

One of the dependables among our 
musical organizations is the Boston 
Civic Symphony, founded by Joseph 
Wagner who has been its only con- 
ductor. The orchestra this year enters 
its 18th consecutive season. Its per- 
sonnel comprises both men and women, 
a sociable mixture of the young and 
not so young who enjoy playing the 
better sort of symphonic literature. 


Right: The Boston 
Society of An- 
cient Instruments 


Mr. Wagner makes it a point to 
place a work by an American com- 
poser upon each program, and the con- 
certs are usually given in Jordan Hall. 
On Feb. 24, however, Jan Veen and 
his dancers are to assist the orchestra 
in the world premiere of Mr. Wag- 
ner’s Own composition, “The Hudson 
River Legend”, 
will take place in New England Mu- 
tual Hall. The final concert will occur 
in Jordan Hall on May 4, when Percy 
Grainger will be the soloist. 


Concerts on Ancient Instruments 


The Boston Society of Ancient In- 
struments, of which Alfred Zighera is 
musical director is again offering its 
choice programs this season. The 
group performs no work written later 
than 1800 upon instruments such as 
the harpsichord and a complete chest 
of viols, including the viola da gamba 
which Mr. Zighera has mastered. 

With three resident string quartets 
Other members of the group include 
Gaston Dufresne, Paul Federowsky, 
in Boston it would seem that no one 
its usual three concerts in Brown Hall. 
The first concert took place in Janu- 
ary; the second will occur on Feb. 20, 
with Beveridge Webster as soloist in 
the Bloch Piano Quintet and the 
Fauré Piano Quartet. The final pro- 
gram will be given Mar. 26. Younger 
in point of years but thoroughly artis- 
tic in personnel is the Boston Con- 
servatory String Quartet, sponsored 
by the Boston Conservatory of Music. 
Two concerts of the winter series 
have already been given and the final 
one will be presented on March 26. 

More widely known is the Stradi- 
varius String Quartet. Collectively 
speaking, the quartet is a member of 
the faculty of the College of Music of 
Boston University. In co-operation 
with the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation the College of Music is 
offering the quartet in another series 
of six concerts pertaining to the his- 
tory of the string quartet and related 
forms of chamber music. The con- 
certs are given in Jacob Sleeper Hall 
once a month, the remaining dates be- 
ing Feb. 16, Mar. 15 and April 12. 

In addition to this activity, the Col- 
lege of Music, of which Alfred H. 
Meyer is Dean, presents its students 
in recitals which are open to the pub- 
lic, the program being of unhack- 
neyed content. 

A singing group which is a near- 
casualty, perhaps for the duration, is 
the Apollo Club, veteran male chorus 
of Boston. It continues to rehearse, 
however, under the direction of Dean 
Winslow Hanscom, in anticipation of 
a performance with the Boston Sym- 
phony* Orchestra when the services of 
a male chorus will be required. 


Library Concerts 


The Boston Public Library is serv- 
ing a grateful public with musical pro- 
grams of interest and worth. Its lec- 
ture hall is usually filled for the vari- 


and the performance 








Samuel Kitrose 


. 


ous events announced by posters in the 
library during the preceding week. 

The free concerts which the Gard- 
ner Museum offers during the week 
and on Sunday afternoons, draw ca- 
pacity audiences to its beautiful muse 
room, and the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is again opening its doors 
to Service Men and Women and their 
guests for the Sunday afternoon Vic- 
tory Concerts. Arthur Fiedler is 
chairman of the programs this season. 

Under the continued leadership of 
Mrs. John L. Myers, the Boston 
Morning Musicales are providing con- 
certs of outstanding merit by out- 
standing artists in the ball room of the 
Hotel Statler. 

It “is heartening to find our music 
schools and conservatories carrying 
forward their programs with fortitude 
and courage. .The New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Quincy Porter, 
Director, has made some concessions 
to existing conditions, but its depart- 
ments are still lively, with the Opera 
School planning a program for March 
3, under the direction of Boris Goldov- 
sky. No scenery will be used this 
year, however, owing to the more 
stringent fire laws which have recently 
been enacted in Boston. The conser- 
vatory orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Porter, will give its usual number of 
concerts and various public recitals of 
miscellaneous nature will be gven by 
students of the vocal and instrumental 
departments. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, 
Albert Alphin, Director, has this year 
acquired Harold Rubens, pianist, as a 
faculty member, together with Hugo 
Norden, Mus. B., who succeeds David 
Holden in the department of Theory 
and Composition. Mr. Holden goes 
to Mt. Holyoke College to become a 
member of the music faculty in Feb- 
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Mishima 
Aaron Richmond, Manager of the Celeb- 
rity Series of Concerts 
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Conductor 
Orchestra 


Eugene Ormandy, 


By WituiAM E. SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


HILADELPHIA’S 1943 - 1944 
Peatendar is quite full with the 


Philadelphia Orchestra leading as 
the city’s premier musical institution. 
Currently observing its forty-fourth 
season and, according to Harl Mc- 
Donald, manager, in good box-office 
health, the organization has a_ sub- 
stantial home schedule: 28 pairs of 
Friday afternoon-Saturday night con- 
certs, 10 Monday evening concerts, 
five Concerts for Youth, five children’s 
concerts and a set of Pops. The ma- 
jority are in charge of Eugene Or- 
mandy, now in his eighth year. Bruno 
Walter, the only guest-conductor, will 
conduct several concerts in mid-Feb- 
ruary. Saul Caston, associate con- 
ductor, will also be heard in February 
concerts, including one each in the 
Youth and Children’s series. 


Soloists with Orchestra 


Several soloists have already come 
and gone. Booked for the near future 
are Zino Francescatti, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Wiiliam Primrose, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Marisa Regules, Marian 
Anderson and William Kincaid. The 
Youth and Children’s concerts have 


their own soloists and special at- 
tractions. 
In tone, responsiveness and othe 





Henry E. Gerstley, President of the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company and the Dell 
Concerts 
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of the 


Philadelphia 


qualities of performance the orches- 
tra continues to uphold its reputation 
as one of the nation’s major sym- 
phonic bodies. The present personnel 
numbers 102, including five women. 
On leave in the Armed Forces are 11 
musicians. 

Notable in the scheme of programs 
is a timely United Nations Cycle, 
giving prominence to works of past 
and present composers of our own 
country and of our Allies in the war. 
American music is well represented 
otherwise and pieces by contemporary 
European and Latin-American mu- 
sicians appear frequently on regular 
programs. 


Out-of-Town Dates 


Besides its Philadelphia concerts the 
Orchestra is giving the customary con- 
certs in New York, Baltimore and 
Washington. 

In addition there are other out-of- 
town engagements in Trenton, Harris- 
burg, Hartford, Richmond, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Toronto, Ann Arbor and 
Saginaw. Then too, there will be oc- 
casional performances at various 
Army and Navy centers. A series is 
sponsored by the _ recently-formed 
Philadelphia Orchestra Pension Foun- 
dation. Two of the projected events 
have engaged the Orchestra and a 
third concert is in view with Arturo 
Toscanini as conductor. Other pro- 
grams will enlist the Budapest String 
Quartet and the American Society of 
the Ancient Instruments. ; 


Plans for Dell 


With Manager David Hocker’s re- 
cent announcement as to the signing 
of an agreement between Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, Inc., and the local 
musicians’ union, initial steps have 
been taken for a 1944 Summer series 
at the famous outdoor auditorium in 
Fairmont Park. As formerly, the sea- 
son will run seven weeks and a 90- 
piece orchestra is to consist largely of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians. 
1944 will mark the Dell’s fifteenth 
birthday. Henry E. Gerstley is, presi- 
dent of the Dell concerts. 

The Boston Symphony, the only or- 
chestra from another city on Philadel- 
phia’s roster this season, will be heard 
as usual under Philadelphia Forum 


auspices on March 29. The Pennsyl- 
vania Philharmonic, founded and con- 
ducted by Luigi Carnevale and consist- 
ing of professional 


musicians, an- 





chonbrunn 


David Hocker, Manager of the 
Philadelphia Opera Company 
and of Robin Hood Dell 














Rachlin, 


Ezra 


Left: 

Harl McDonald, 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Manager, and 

Samuel Mayes, 

Principal Cellist 


nounces three concerts, with youthful 
soloists and new American composi- 
tions. The American Little Symphony, 
Joseph Barone, founder-conductor, 
plans a pair of concerts. Mr. Barone 
makes up his ensemble from Philadel- 
phia Orchestra instrumentalists and 
features young American composers, 
soloists and guest-conductors in local 
debuts. The town’s semi-professional 
and non-professional orchestras are 
proceeding with their series. Among 
these are the Women’s Symphony and 
the Germantown Youth Orchestra, 
both led by J. W. F. Leman; the Ger- 
mantown Symphony, led by Arthur 
Bennett Lipkin; the West Oak Lane 
Symphony, headed by Dr. Harry J. 
Peoples; the Roxborough Symphony, 
conducted by Leonard DeMaria; the 
Old York Road Symphony under 
Louis Angeloty. 


Philadelphia Opera Plans 


The Philadelphia Opera Company, 
Henry E. Gerstley, president; David 
Hocker, general manager, is in its 
sixth and busiest season with an ex- 
tensive touring schedule. Sylvan Le- 
vin, artistic director, resigned recently 
and Ezra Rachlin, associate conductor, 
is leading all performances on tour. 
The company has entered in its 1943- 
44 season with an initial tour of 24 
dates in New York State, New Eng- 
land, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Canada, and a Philadelphia festival of 
14 performances at the Erlanger The- 
ater. The repertoire includes “Car- 
men”, “Faust”, “Tosca”, “The Bat”, 
“The Barber of Seville” and “Iolanthe”. 
Currently the organization is busy oan 
a journey that started January 5 and 
is due to continue until early the end 
of March, the itinerary listing 68 
cities. 

There is the likelihood of a trip to 
Pacific coast cities in the Spring if 
plans now in process are realized. The 
tours are under management of S. 
Hurok and National Concerts and 
Artists. “The Bat” and “Carmen” have 
been chosen for the road, the former 
for greater number of presentations. 

The principal singers are Helena 
Bliss, Jayne Cozzens, Camille Fischelli, 
Brenda Miller, Marie Montain, so- 
pranos; Alice Howland, Betty Baker, 
mezzo-sopranos; Jean Handzlik, con- 
tralto; Joseph Laderoute, Gilbert Rus- 
sell, Robert Stuart, John Scott, tenors; 
John DeSurra, Floyd Worthington, 
Ludlow White, Charles Dubin, bari- 
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of Saul 


Caston, Associate Con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 


tones; Michael French and Seymour 
Penzner, basses. Musical direction is 
temporarily in the hands of Mr. Rach- 
lin, associate conductor, and Robert 
Ross is stage director. The company 
maintains its own orchestra and choral 
ensemble with singers, instrumentalists 
and others, the traveling troupe num- 
bers about 70. 

Besides Mr. Gerstley, officers of the 
organization include Mrs. Efrem Zim- 
balist, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors; Mrs. John White Geary and Mrs. 
William T. Tonner, vice-presidents ; 
Mrs. Charles R. Tyson, secretary; E. 
Raymond Snedaker, treasurer. Deems 
Taylor and Felix Morley, are among 
the directors. 


LaScala Expansion 


Past months have witnessed an im- 
pressive expansion of the activities of 
the Philadelphia LaScala Opera Com- 
pany, Mrs.’ Walter A. Knerr, presi- 
dent, and’ Francesco Pelosi, general 
manager. Preceding its performances 
at the Academy of Music, the company 
spent a very successful week in De- 
troit. A re-engagement in Pittsburgh 
is set for the Spring and next Autumn 
will bring another stay in Detroit and 
the inauguration of annual journeys to 
Cleveland, a ten-year contract having 
been signed recently with musical in- 
terests nm that city. Baltimore is reg- 
ularly established as a nearby center 
for yearly performances and Im- 
presario Pelosi states that negotiations 
are being worked out for appearances 
in other cities. 

Ten evenings were planned for 
Philadelphia. Past are “La Gioconda”, 
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William K. Huff, Executive Director of 
the Philadelphia Forum 


(Continued from page 260) 
“Cavalleria Rusticana’” and “Pagli- 
acci’, “Tosca” and “La Traviata”. In 
prospect are “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
Feb. 2; “Aida”, Feb. 23; “La Bo- 
héme”, Mar. 8; “Il Trovatore”’, Mar. 
22; “Rigoletto”, April 12 and “Car- 
men”, May 3. Participating as guest 
members of casts are the Metropolitan 
Opera artists, Stella Roman, Bruna 
Castagna, Hilda Reggiani, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Nino Martini, Armand To- 
katyan, Nicola Moscona, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Carlo Morelli, Francesco 
Valentino, Louis d’Angelo and Wil- 
fred Engelman. Other singers include 
Vivian della Chiesa, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Sydney Rayner, Claudio Frigerio, Elda 
Ercolle, Angelo Pilotto, Nino Ruisi, 
Francesco Curci, Georgiana Burdon, 
Mildred Ippolito. Conductors are 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Carlo Peroni 
and Herbert Fiss; stage direction is in 
the hands of Benjamin Altieri and 
ballet, in charge of William Sena. 

Adhering to the more popular operas 
produced in orthodox fashion with stel- 
lar personalities to the fore and keep- 
ing prices within reach of the average 
pocketbook, thé company has gained a 
large public here and virtually every 
performance is a sellout with hun- 
dreds turned away. Officers in addi- 
tion to Mrs. Knerr are Mrs. Robert 
R. Titus, vice-president; C. Russell 
Corson, secretary, and Mrs. William 
H. Biester, Jr., treasurer. 

For 1943-44 the Metropolitan Opera 
Association has ten Philadelphia per- 
formances scheduled, an increase of 
three over 1942-43. The operas pro- 
duced to date have been “Carmen”, 
“Die Walkiire”’, “Rigoletto”, “The 
Tales of Hoffmann”, “Un Ballo in 
Maschera” and as a double bill, “Sa- 
lome” and “Gianni Schicchi”. Audi- 
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ences have crowded the Academy of 
Music. Promised for the next weeks 
are “Norma”, Feb. 1; “Falstaff”, Mar. 
7; “Pelléas et Mélisande”, Mar. 21, 


and “Parsifal”, Apr. 4. 
All Star Series in Tenth Year 


The Philadelphia All Star Concert 
Series managed by 


Emma Feldman, 





Emma Feldman, Manager of the Phila- 
delphia All-Star Concert Series 


now in its tenth aniversary season, is 
an essential factor in the city’s musi- 
cal life. On the series there will still 
be recitals by Ezio Pinza and Artur 
Rubinstein at the Academy of Music 
Feb. 3 and March 9. Miss Feldman 
also announces Academy of Music ap- 
pearances by José Iturbi, Feb. 18; the 
Don Cossacks, Feb. 24: Argentinita, 
Pilar Lopez and Ensemble, Mar. 14; 
Jascha Heifetz, Mar. 23. In addition 
she will sponsor the Ballet Theatre 
for a return engagement in April. 


Form Activities 


The Philadelphia Forum, in its 23rd 
year, follows customary practice of 
placing a large number of musical and 
choreographic programs on its list. 
William K. Huff, executive director, 
announces a performance at Academy 
of Music by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, Feb. 10; Alec Templeton, Feb. 
21; Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mar. 
29; Sergeant Eugene List, Apr. 11. 

Embarked on its third season, the 
Philadelphia Pianists Association has 
given one concert and two others are 
announced for Feb. 14 and Mar. 13. 


Appearing will be Teresa Perazzoli, 


Myra Reed, Florence Frantz, Eugenie 


Miller, Mildred Whitehill-Richter, Jo- 


seph Lockett, Barbara Elliott, Edith 
Gross and Anna Burstein-Bieler. 
Dedicated to contemporary solo 


compositions and chamber music, the 
Twentieth Century Music Group is in 
its fifth season with two concerts past 
and others arranged for this and the 
following months. Furthering the 
performance of American Music, the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the National 
Association for American Composers 
and Conductors has finished three re- 
citals and two more, Feb. 21 and Mar. 
20, are in preparation. 

The American Society of Ancient 
Instruments, Ben Stad, founder and 
director, looks forward to its sixteenth 
annual festival, Mar. 30 and 31, at the 
Ritz Carlton. Predominant three pro- 
grams will be compositions ranging 
from the 16th to 18th centuries. A 
present-day piece (a premiere) will be 
a viola d'amore quartet by William 





Efrem Zimbalist, Director of the Curtis 
Institute of Music 


Schwartz. Soloists are to participate, 
Yves Tinayre, and William Kincaid, 
principal flutist of the Philadelphia 


Orchestra have been announced. The 
original Society, Ben Stad, viole 
d'amour; Jo Brodo, pardessus de 


viole; Josef Smit, viole de gambe; 
Maurice Stad, basse de viole, and 
Flora Stad, clavecin, will be joined 
in some works by Benjamin Gusikoff, 
viole de gambe, and Mrs. Colgate W. 
Darden, Josephine Cochran, Gordon 
Kahn and Dr. A. Pepinsky, viole 
d'amore players. The Society with 
Julea Stad as clavecin soloist is also 
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Mrs. Efrem Zimbalist (Mrs. Mary Louise 


Curtis Bok), President of the 


Institute 


Curtis 


listed for the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Pension Foundation series and more 
recitals are billed for Wilmington, Del. 
and other cities. 

A Spring series by the Curtis String 
Quartet, another of Philadelphia's 
ioremost chamber music ensembles, is 
anncunced. The group, Jascha Brod- 
sky and Charles Jaffe, violins; Max 
Aronoff, viola, and Orlando Cole, 
cello, recently gave four concerts with 
great success under auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society. They have 
also been heard on tour. 

The Philadelphia Art Alliance 
through the music committee headed 
by Dr. Thaddeus Rich will provide the 
American composer William Schu- 
man; Lukas Foss, composer-pianist, 
and the winners in the Philadelphia 
Orchestra 1943-1944 Youth Concerts 
Soloists Contest at coming concerts. 


Music Club Celebrates 


Celebrating its Golden Jubilee, the 
Matinee Musical Club under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Thomas Hunter John- 
ston goes forward with fortnightly 
concerts at the Bellevue-Stratford. 
Among future guest artists are Jennie 
Tourel, mezzo-soprano, and Dolores 
Miller, violinist. Vocal and instru- 
mental soloists from the membership 
as well as the club orchestra, Ben 
Stad, conductor; the vocal ensemble, 
Nicholas Douty, leader; the chorus, 
Dr. Harry Sykes, leader, and other 
intra-mural groups will also appear. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, Mrs. 
Elmer Carey Johnson, president, will 
present its chorus, Dr. H. Alexander 
Matthews, conductor, and club artists, 
for the balance of its concerts. The 

(Continued on page 263) 
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Wheeler Beckett, Conductor of the Youth 
Concerts 
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ruary. Jan Veen, who joined the fac- 
ulty of the conservatory as head ot 
the dance department this year, will 
present his Studio Dancers in two or 
more programs during the Spring 
term. 

The Longy School of Music, Mel- 
ville Smith, Director, announces Mar- 
jorie Church Cherkassky and Verona 
Durick as new faculty members in the 
piano department. The Edgar Curtis 
String Orchestra is also now affili- 
ated with the school and Mr. Curtis is 
a member of the Chamber Orchestra 
and Ensemble faculty of the school. 

The Longy School again sponsors 
its Open House Faculty Concerts on 
Tuesday evenings, and on Feb. 15 
presents Messrs. Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
Ivan d’Archambeau, and Melville 
Smith, in trios by Mozart, Martinu 
and Schubert. On Feb. 29, the Edgar 
Curtis String Orchestra, Edgar Cur- 
tis conductor, will give a concert, as- 
sisted by faculty members David 
Bacon, piano, and Harvey Brigham, 
clarinet. The program includes a first 
performance of Dances for Chamber 
Orchestra by Hovaness, the C Minor 
Piano Concerto by Beethoven, an 
Overture on Yiddish Themes for 
Clarinet and Orchestra by Prokofieff 
and the Mozart Symphony No. 33. 
This concert will be given in the 
Agassiz Theater, Radcliffe College. 

Concert management in Boston has 
changed somewhat of late. The Af- 
filiated Lecture Management has been 
taken over by Margaret Richardson, 
who replaces Melvin Ross, and 
Esther Snow Carter is no longer 
listed on the available records. A. H. 
Handley, senior among our music 
managers, continues to serve schools 
and colleges with the best talent to be 
procured, but he confesses that his 
great ambition now is to give talented 
young musicians an opportunity to try 
their wings. Mr. Handley believes 
that greater emphasis should be placed 
upon securing a hearing for the 
youngsters who have taken their music 


Demeter Zacha- 
reff, Concert 
Manager 


Joseph Wagner, 

Founder of the 

Boston Civic Sym- 
phony 
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Quincy Porter, Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music 


the hard and serious way. 

Demeter Zachareff is furthering 
the cause of good music in communi- 
ties remote from Boston, but acknowl- 
edges that restricted transportation 
facilities make it difficult to move en- 
semble groups such as the Boston Sin- 
fonietta, of which Arthur Fiedler is 
conductor. Under Mr. Zachareff’s 
direction, Roland Hayes is scheduled 
to give a concert in New England 
Mutual Hall in March. 

The Celebrity Series of Concerts 


ie 


r. Thompson Stone, Conductor of the 
Handel and Haydn Society 


presented by Aaron Richmond for the 
past few years appears to have been 
successtully launched again this sea- 
son. In addition to the artists defi- 
nitely grouped in this subscription 
series, Mr. Richmond also offers in- 
dividual artists and ensembles. Among 
the events he will sponsor during the 
Spring are concerts by E. Robert 
Schmitz, Feb. 12, Lotte Lehmann, 
Feb. 13, Claudio Arrau, Feb. 20, 
Mischa Elman, Feb. 22, Don Cossacks, 
Feb. 22, Budapest String Quartet, 
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Stravinsky Leads 
Boston Symphony 


Composers Includes New 
Works on Programs of 
His Concerts 


Boston—An exciting fortnight in 
the life of the Boston Symphony re- 
cently elapsed. The first excitement 
was Igor Stravinsky, who was con- 
ductor, on Jan. 14-15, of a pair of 
programs devoted exclusively to his 
own works. The second excitement 
was Vladimir Golschmann, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, who took 
over the conductorial duties temporar- 
ily relinquished by Dr. Koussevitzky, 
who was absent on his customary mid- 
season holiday of two weeks. 

Mr. Stravinsky had selected his 
Symphony in C, Four Norwegian 
Moods (first performance), Suite 
from the Ballet “Pulcinella”, “Circus 
Polka”, and the “Jeu de Cartes”. The 
symphony was completed in 1940, first 
performed by the Chicago Symphony, 
with the composer conducting, and 
was first made known to Bostonians 
in 1941, when Mr. Stravinsky again 
conducted. 

The Norwegian Moods were such 
in name only. The composer himself 
admits that “the title ‘Moods’ must 
not be interpreted as ‘impression’ or 
‘frame of mind’. It is purely a mode, 
a form or manner of style without 
any assumption of ethnological au- 
thenticity. The simple title “Four 
Moods” would have answered equally 
well. The “Circus Polka” did not 
lack piquancy, and Mr. Stravinsky 
ordered a repeat performance, break- 
ing a “no encore” precedent for the 
second time within memory. The first 


time was the occasion of a repetition 
of “The Bumble Bee” in a memorable 
performance conducted by Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky. 

Mr. Golschmann’s appearance at the 
concerts on Jan. 21-22 was warmly 
welcomed. His program included the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 3, the Rous- 
sel Suite in F, Op. 33, Satie’s Two 
“Gymnopédies” orchestrated by De- 
bussy and the Ravel “Rapsodie Espag- 
nole”. The “Eroica” was a stimulat- 
ing experience, winning for the con- 
ductor spontaneous applause which he 
shared with the orchestra. The Rous- 
sel suite is musically interesting. The 
Ravel “Rapsodie Espagnole” had not 
been heard at these concerts since 
1938. The performance was sensi- 
tive and brilliant. 

Grace May StuTsMAN 





Symphonic Ensemble 
Will Aid Natives 


The opportunity to make a formal 
New York concert debut as soloist 
with or conductor of a complete sym- 
phonic ensemble is extended to Young 
American artists by the New York 
Little Symphony, scheduled to hold 
auditions on four Sunday afternoons, 
beginning Feb. 6 and ending May 1, 
in the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 

Sufficiently qualified musicians, un- 
able to appear for an audition in New 
York, may also be heard in their home 
cities under special arrangements 
made with members of the New York 
Little Symphony’s Honorary National 
Board. 

The New York Little Symphony, 
able to appear for an audition in New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, is now 
in its second season under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Barone, its founder. 
The organization holds the three- 
fold purpose of providing New York 
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Anita Davis Chase, Promotion Manager 
for Opera in Boston 


Feb. 27, Jascha Heifetz, Mar. 5, Bal- 
let Russe de Monte Carlo, Mar. 8 
through the 1lth, Hilda Banks, Mar. 
12, and Louis Kaufman, Mar. 14. 

Anita Davis Chase is entering her 
17th year as promotion manager of 
opera in Boston. In the days when 
the Chicago Opera Company visited 
us, Mrs. Chase was the person who 
took your complaints or your com- 
pliments equally in her stride. Now 
that the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion visits us she continues to give her 
service, 

Mrs. Chase is confining herself 
largely to war benefits and war work. 
She is a valued member of the Bos- 
ton Soldiers and Sailors Committee 
as well as other groups. She is plan- 
ning a concert for the benefit of the 
United Nations War Fund. 


serene 


orchestral debuts for young American 
executive musicians; offering first 
hearings and repetitions of significant 
new American compositions ; and pre- 
senting rarely heard unpublished mu- 
sic with a chamber ensemble of the 
size for which the early classical com- 
posers wrote. 


Trained Musicians Eligible 


Any trained musician—whether in- 
strumentalist, vocalist or conductor— 
is eligible to be heard in the New 
York Little Symphony’s auditions, 
provided he or she is a native or a 
naturalized American who has spent 
the better part of his life in this 
country; and provided that he has 
never had a previous appearance with 
a professional orchestra in a large 
city and received daily newspaper re- 
views. 

Applications for an audition must 
be made in writing, addressed to 
Joseph Barone at Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, whereupon an application 
blank calling for complete information 
with regard to training and _back- 
ground will be sent the candidate. 
Composers with published or unpub- 
lished works for chamber orchestra 
not yet performed by a professional 
ensemble in a large city are likewise 
invited to submit their works to Mr. 
Barone for possible performance by 
the New York Little Symphony dur- 
ing the remainder of its season. 

To date, more than 4,000 young tal- 
ents have been heard by Mr. Barone. 
Many of the young artists presented 
in orchestral debuts by the American 
Little Symphory in Philadelphia ard 
the New York Little Symphony have 
thereby been launched on promising 
careers. Among them are Margaret 
Harshaw, Ezra Rachlin, Veda Rey- 
nolds, Lukas Foss, Alan Hovaness, 
David Diamond, Alvin Ettler and 
Burrill Phillips. 
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Wanamaker-Underwood & Underwood 


Mrs. Thomas Hunter Johnston, President 
of the Matinee Musical Club 
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Duo Music Club, Mrs. J. Harry Halt, 
president, is in the running with 
monthly assemblies and musical pro- 
grams. 

The Philadelphia Music Teachers As- 
sociation, Lewis James Howell, presi- 
dent, is getting ready for a gala char- 
ter presentation banquet at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford in the Spring. The or- 
ganization is now in its 53rd season. 
The Philadelphia Music Teachers 
Forum, Mrs. F. Genevieve Lord, 
president, gathers regularly for con- 
sideration of teaching methods and 
related matters. As in former years. 
the Junto adult educational move- 
ment embodies courses in music ap- 
preciation. Louis Kazze is again in 
charge as director and pianist-lectur- 
er and guest musicians collaborate. 
Frances McCollin’s talks on Philadel- 
phia Orchestra programs continue. 


Bach Festival Outlined 
_ Devotees of choral music are await- 
ing the sixth annual Philadelphia 
Bach Festival on May 12 and 13. At 
three concerts there will be heard 
church cantatas conducted by James 
Allan Dash, by the Philadelphia Bach 
Festival Chorus of 150 voices; a quar- 
tet of soloists, Frances Greer, soprano; 
Jean Watson, contralto; Harry Dan- 
ner, tenor, and Harry Martyn, bass, 
and a large instrumental ensemble of 
Philadelphia Orchestra musicians sup- 
plemented by harpsichord and organ. 
The festival is supported by the Phila- 
delphia Choral Festivals Society and 
as before will be held in St. James’s 
P. E. Church. © English translations 
by Henry S. Drinker, president of the 
Society, will be used. In the same 
church on May 4, Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor will be offered by the Choral 
Society of Philadelphia as the con- 
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rector of the 
Choral Festival Harold W. Gil- 
Society bert, Conductor 
of the Mendels- 
sohn Club 


Henry Gordon Thunder. Dr. Thun 
der who lately marked his 78th birth- 
day, is also conductor of the Fort- 
nightly Club. f 

Other choruses rehearsing for 
Spring dates are the Mendelssohn 
Club, Harold W. Gilbert, conductor ; 
the Orpheus Club, Clifford E. Dins- 
more, conductor ; the Junger Maenner- 
chor, Leopold Syre, conductor; the 
Paderewski Polish Choral Society. 
Walter Grigaitis, conductor; the 
Choral Art Society and the Delaware 
County Choral Society, Clyde R. 
Dengler, conductor. 


Curtis Institute Recitals 


At the Curtis Institute of Music a 
succession of exceptionally attractive 
faculty recitals will bring to the stage 
Efrem Zimbalist, director; William 
Primrose, Gregor Piatigorsky, Lea 
Luboshutz, Elisabeth Schumann, Alex- 
ander McCurdy and Miecio Horszow- 
ski. The institute is now in its twen- 
tieth season. 

Beethoven is to the fore in a faculty 
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Arthur Cohn, 

Music Director of 
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Club 


Luigi Carnevale, 
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Academy. Jani Szanto, president-di- 
rector, and Joseph Schwarz are play- 
ing all the composer’s sonatas for 
violin and piano and a series of his 
string trios is programmed with Mr. 
Szanto, Erwin Groer and Thomas 
Elmer. Marjorie Tyre, harpist; 
Jascha Simkin, violinist, and Teresa 
Perazzoli, pianist, are also to be heard 
together, and Dr. A. Pepinsky will 
give a course of lectures on esthetics 
and music. The Academy is in its 
74th year with the largest student 
body in several seasons and an ex- 
pansion of teaching and community 
services. 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music, Marie Ezerman Drake, direc- 
tor, announces a February chamber 
music concert by faculty members 
Boris Koutzen and William Bless, vio- 
lins; Simon Asin, viola; Elsa Hilger, 
cello; Vincent Persichetti and Allison 
Drake, pianists; Edna Phillips, harp 
ist. Later programs will include solo 
works and ensemble pieces by contem- 
porary composers in a series at the 
Barclay as well as the usual student 
concerts. A feature of the extension 
work of the conservatory is a course of 
lecture-recitals by Olga Samaroff and 
assisting artists on music and its rela- 
tion to other arts. 


New Academy Director 


The Academy of Vocal Arts is cur- 
rently directed by Jascha Horenstein, 
engaged to serve until the return of 
Vernon Hammond, former director 
now in the Army. Mrs. Clarence A. 
Warden is president. The Operatic 
Workshop, providing training in the 
lyric drama for Academy students and 
those of outside co-operating teachers, 
is a significant activity with “Don 
Pasquale”, “Hansel and Gretel” and 
scenes from other operas to its credit. 
Students are also presented in recitals 
at Fort Dix and other military cen- 
ters. 

Faculty recitals by Genia Robinor, 
pianist, and others are to be given by 
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Mrs. Elma Carey Johnson, President of 
the Philadelphia Music Club 


the Settlement Music School, Johan 
Grolle, director. Other institutions 
with programs by teachers and pupils 
scheduled, include the Clarke Conser- 
vatory of Music, Joseph W. Clarke, 
president; the Granoff Music Studios; 
the Ornstein School of Music. 


Swarthmore Course 


At Swarthmore College in an art- 
ists’ course Marcelle Denya, soprano, 
will give a recital of French songs and 
Carl and Mrs. Weigle, pianists, and 
other soloists are to be heard. A vio- 
lin recital by Joseph Szigeti is sched- 
uled at Haverford College. Dr. Al- 
fred J. Swan, director of music at 
Haverford and Swarthmore, also re- 
ports informal musicales in which col- 
lege musicians and visiting singers and 
instrumentalists join. The University 


of Pennsylvania through the Cultural 
Olympics fosters various musical and 





The American Society of Ancient Instru- 
ments, Ben Stad, Founder and Director 


choreographic programs. * Temple 
University announces concerts by the 
Department of Music Education 
Chorus and other university organiza- 
tions. 
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Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony 


By J. Frep LissFELtT 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


B tens Pittsburgh Symphony Soci- 
ety continues to establish high 
standards for music in Pittsburgh, 
Fritz Reiner, with his assistant di- 
rector, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, shar- 
ing responsibilities and honors. The 
Buhl Foundation continues its gener- 
ous contribution, so that the orchestra 
may play in the public schools. 

As soloists to be heard this Spring 
are Szigeti, Menuhin, Piatigorsky, 
Beveridge Webster, the programs in- 
cluding a good average of American 
composers. 

The Art Society discontinued its 
musical programs owing to the war, 





Pittsburgh 





but Dr. Thomas Arbuthnot, its presi- 
dent, announces an early revival of 
activity. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra Associa- 
tion sponsors four concerts, two by the 
Boston Symphony and two by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, announced for 
April. 

The Beegle concerts as usual were 
standing-room-only events, most of 
them coming early in the season, the 
Don Cossacks and Pinza recitals re- 
maining for the coming months. 

The newly organized Pittsburgh 
Concert Society is one of our most 
important groups stimulating local 
soloists selected by such eminent 
judges as J. Warren Erb, Franz C. 
Bornschein of Baltimore, and Vernon 
Hammond of Philadelphia. Among the 
winners of this honor were the so- 
pranos, Edith Canter Lazear, Lucille 
Bauch, Ethel Sellers McGill; the 
pianists, Armand Basile and Patricia 
Gould; the violinists, Helen Witte 
and Grace Sutherland, beside the or- 
ganist, Marjorie Casanova. 

At the Young Men and Women’s 
Hebrew Association we have the new- 
comers to the local concert stage, in- 
cluding this season William Kapell, 
pianist; Leonard Warren, baritone, 
and a Cavalcade of Jewish Music. 
Elie Siegmeister returned with his 
folk singers, and appeared as speaker 
for the In and About Pittsburgh Mu- 
sic Teachers Club. 

Among the choirs, the Mendelssohn 
singers under Ernest Lunt included 
the annual “Messiah” and Parker’s 
“Hora Novissima” with the B Minor 
Mass of Bach; the Bach Choir, under 
John Julius Baird, gives its annual 
“St. Matthew Passion” in Easter 
week, and among the very old and 











By CAROLINE ALBRIGHT 
READING, PENN. 


HE forecast of musical events in 

this city for the next months 
indicates that nine concert dates have 
been definitely scheduled by local and 
visiting musical organizations and 
artists. Leading off in 1944, is the 
Reading Symphony, conducted by Saul 
Caston, which gave the second concert 
of its 3lst season on Jan. 9, in the 
Rajah Theatre. This year marks the 
third for Mr. Caston as conductor of 
the orchestra of 70 musicians. Bronis- 
law Huberman was soloist at this 
concert, playing the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo. 

A second concert in January was 
that by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, on 
Jan. 17. This was its sixth consecu- 
tive annual appearance. The concert 
was the third on the long-established 
Haage series which has been a feature 
of Reading’s musical life for over 30 
years. Particular interest was aroused 
in this concert because Edna Phillips, 
first harpist of the orchestra and a 
native of Reading, was the soloist. 
Miss Phillips was heard with the or- 
chestra in Debussy’s “Danse Sacrée et 
Danse Profane.” 

January also marked the first con- 
cert of the current subscription series 
offered by the Reading Choral Society 
which is now under the baton of 
Lawrence Perry. Mr. Perry succeed- 
ed Dr. Harry A. Sykes in October. 
The society gave its first concert on 
Jan. 19, presenting Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah.” Soloists were Julius Huehn, 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Rose Dir- 
man, soprano; Mary Gayle Dowson, 
contralto, and Lucius Metz, tenor, all 


Saul Caston, 
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of New York. A _ small orchestra 
composed of members of the Reading 
Symphony provided the accompani- 
ment. 

February has two dates, the first on 
the 13th when José Echainz, pianist, 
will appear as soloist with the Sym- 
phony, and Feb. 24, when Albert 
Spalding, violinist, will return for one 
of his many Haage concert appear- 
ances. The following month also will 
have concerts under the same auspices. 
Dorothy Maynor, soprano, will be the 
concluding artist. She will be heard 
here for the first time on March 20. 
The Symphony will give its annual 
all-orchestral concert on the last Sun- 
day in March. 

To date, April has one event listed. 
This is the second subscription concert 
by the Reading Choral Society, which 
will give a performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem” on April 26. 

What May’s National Music Week 
and the Reading Civic Opera Society 
hold for us is still uncertain. The opera 
group has suffered a loss of 24 male 
members to the armed forces and its 
reduced personnel has imposed severe 
limitations on its productions. 
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very new composers, a repeat per- 
formance of “Phoebus and Pan” in 
costume. 

_ The Pittsburgh Opera Society will 
sing “Mignon” early in the Spring, 
and the jolly “Savoyards” continue 
their Gilbert and Sullivan for packed 
houses. 


Edward Specter, Manager of 
phony the Pittsburgh Symphony 

The New Friends of Music are re- 
sponsible for chamber music with two 
concerts of the Budapest Quartet, a 
recital of Mozart, Schubert and Schu- 
mann by Artur Schnabel, a recital of 
12th to 17th century music by Yves 
Tinayre, and a sonata recital by 
Schnabel and Huberman. 





Scranton 








By Dr. D. E. Jones 


SCRANTON, PA. 

Ts closing weeks of the present 
season promise a rich musical 
treat, fully in keeping with the re- 
warding weeks which have passed. 
The Scranton Philharmonic, directed 
by Dr. Frieder Weissmann, was to 
present Leonard Warren as soloist. 
On March 1, Marisa Regules will be 
soloist. Mrs, T. Archer Morgan is 
program director. 

The Commun- 
ity Concert Asso- 
ciation has billed 
Lily Pons for a 
date not yet set, 
and on March 15 
the Pittsburgh 
Symphony will be 
the attraction at 
the Temple Audi- 
torium. 

The Temple 
Chorus (Gounod 
Evans), the West 
Scranton Ora- 
torio Society 
(Eva M. Mor- 
gan) and the 
Green Ridge Ora- 
torio Society 
(Jane Fray Kurtz) are resting after 
their performances of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah”., Each will, however, he heard in 
concerts later in the season, as well as 
the Junger Maennerchor (David Jen- 
kins), Chopin Choir (Adam Pikul- 
ski), Consistory Chanters (Alfred 
Williams), Polish Roman Catholic 
Choir (Bernard Appleton), Electric 
City Ladies (Letty M. Parry) and 
the Schubert Ladies Choir (Gounod 
Evans). 

The Schubert, a choir of forty young 
ladies, represents the cream of the 
younger voices of the city and is doing 
excellent work. Mr. Evans is for- 
tunate in having Margaret Petherick 
as the accompanist for the Schubert 
and the Temple Chorus. 


Notable among our musicians who 
have gone to war are Howard An- 
thony, Dean of the local A. G. O., 
Ferdinand Liva, conductor of the 
Scranton Amateur League, and Clif- 
ton Brecht, piano instructor at the 
Scranton Conservatory of Music. A 
large number from the ranks of the 
orchestras and choruses have also been 
called to arms. 

The Century Club under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Thomas Evans, after hav- 
ing presented several delightful musi- 
cales during the past weeks, is ar- 
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ranging two or three more concerts 
during the winter. Dorothy Hosier 
and Mary Russieniello have been 
prominent in the music activities of the 


Club. 





Erie 








By Wes.ey J. First 
ERIE, PA. 


EADING the list of musical at- 

tractions slated for the balance of 
the season here was to be the appear- 
ance on Feb. 4 of the Minnneapolis 
Symphony, with Dmitri Mitropoulos 
conducting. This marks the fourth 
concert in the current Civic Music 
Association series, which presented the 
National Operatic Quartet, Joseph 
Szigeti and Jan Peerce before au- 
diences of more than a thousand per- 
sons for each concert. 

Harry T. Burleigh, Erie-born Ne- 
gro composer and soloist who cele- 
brated his golden anniversary as a 
member of the choir of St. George’s 
Episcopal Church in New York City, 
has been invited to sing here Feb. 20 
in a special concert of folk music 
designed to foster better racial rela- 
tions, and sponsored by the musical 
ministry of the Presbytreian Church 
of the Covenant. The program, which 
will be held in the nave of the church 
with a seating capacity of more than 
1,100, will be open to the public. 

Following the Burleigh recital, 
Claudio Arrau will appear on March 
26 in another Civic Music sponsored 
concert, which will wind up the sea- 
son so far as that organization is con- 
cerned. 

The high note in the choral season 
will be reached on May 7, when the 
Oratorio Chorus and Covenant Choir, 
under Federal Lee Whittlesey, present 
the first performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” to be heard here in over ten 
years. Mr. Whittlesey presented the 
only performance of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah” in Erie the week before Christ- 
mas. 

A choral festival featuring the best 
voices from many of the finest choirs 
in the city will be presented some time 
late in the Spring, under the aegis of 
the Erie Music Teachers’ Association. 
Full details of the festival have not 
been made public as yet. 

In many respects, this season has 
been the finest Erie has seen for many 
years, in spite of the hardships im- 
posed by the war. Musical activity has 
been at an unusually and consistently 
high level, not only in local produc- 
tions, but in talent brought here from 
the outside. Prospects for an even 
greater season next year seem ex- 
cellent at this time. 
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By AupDREY WALZ 


WASHINGTON 
HE capital’s great wartime music 
boom continues, with every prom- 
inent artist filling Constitution 
Hall to overflowing. Current Wash- 
ington concertgoers are not, however, 
musically sophisticated; they are for 
the most part transients from the re- 
gions where radio supplies the only 
concert music. They are in no mood 
to discover new performers. They 
want either the old familiar faces or 
the new names that radio has made 
bywords. 

Kreisler in recital sold out with no 
advertising. The Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo packs them in. Alec 
Templeton’s appearance found the au- 
ditorium jammed with 150 tickethold- 
ers on the stage and hundreds turned 
away. For his return engagement, 
hundreds of reservations were in be- 
fore the tickets were printed. 

It is a trend that has made mana- 
gers incline to the tried and true in 
their choice of artists. For instance, 
still to come as soloists in the Na- 
tional Symphony’s Sunday series are 
such established favorites as Spalding, 
Grainger, and Melchior. The other 
soloist for one of the five remaining 
concerts was to have been Guiomar 
Novaes; pianist, whose name is per- 
haps not so well known in the hinter- 
lands. Unfortunately, capital new- 
comers will not have the chance to 
make her acquaintance, since she has 
cancelled her North American tour. 
Her place will be taken by the young 
Czech pianist, Rudolf Firkusny. The 
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fifth and last concert is the annual 
. All-Request program. It’s certain 
this year to feature old and familiar 
music, if the voting reflects the popu- 
lar attitude. 

Four of the Wednesday all-subscrip- 
tion concerts are still to be played in 
February and March; two are strictly 
orchestral, with Hans Kindler, con- 
ductor, supplying his own drawing 
power ; the other two will bring Ezio 
Pinza and Josef Hofmann to Wash- 
ington. 


Young People’s Series 


In the “15-30” series for young 
people, the National Symphony man- 
agement has shown a willingness to 
experiment. In fact, the entire series 
is an experiment which has proved 
highly successful. Young Washing- 
ton has taken enthusiasatically to this 
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series designed for youth, featuring 
youthful soloists. Of these, only James 
Melton was a “name.” The audience 
that greeted him vociferously will 
probably have turned out as willingly 
for Shura Cherkassky, pianist, on Feb. 
12, and again for the lively Irra Pe- 
tina, mezzo-soprano, on March 25. 

In the list of regularly scheduled 
events there remain six of the stu- 
dent concerts the orchestra plays in 
in Washington high school audi- 
toriums with a final gala concert in 
Constitution Hall. Two are for the 
benefit of the children in the cap- 
ital’s negro schools. Few cultural 
events are available to these young- 
sters and they are intensely apprecia- 
tive of the three concerts by the 
National Symphony. 

Then on Feb. 2 and 3, the Sym- 
ered management was to bring the 

allet Russe de Monte Carlo here. 
The program was to offer new ballets 
introduced this season as well as 
“Rodeo” and other favorites. 

Last year, restricted transportation, 
blackouts, and other wartime priva- 
tions threatened the Symphony’s sum- 
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But it 
went off without a hitch; indeed, it 
benefited from the very lack of rain 
which threw Virginia and Maryland 


mer season at the Watergate. 


farmers into despair. This year, J. 
E. Mutch, symphony manager, is pro- 
ceeding confidently with his sum- 
mer plans. They are, of course, con- 
tingent on the success of the annual 
fund-raising campaign, Feb. 9 to 23. 
To support its 1944-45 season, the 
Symphony is asking for $130,000, more 
money than its last year’s goal. This 
year it needs that increase. The num- 
ber of men in the orchestra has been 
increased to 90 and an 18-20 week 
scheduled for next year. The addi- 
tional funds will doubtless be sub- 
scribed. 

More than money is represented by 
that increase in personnel. It has 
been a serious problem in manpower 
which Hans Kindler solved by swing- 
ing around the country on a tough 
but successful recruiting tour. The 
hunt was made imperative by the in- 
roads which the draft and war in- 
dustries had made into his orchestra. 
They took 50 per cent of his players 
this year. The draft of fathers will 
cost him more players, some of them 
first chair men. For one, Howard 
Mitchell, first cellist and father of 
five, is already up for induction. The 
concertmaster, Millard Taylor, is an- 
other draft-age father. But Kindler 
plans to face such losses as _ they 
come. Since he was able to get over 
the initial cuts, he is confident that 
somewhere, somehow he will again 
find the new men and women he needs. 


Special Concerts Scheduled 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, a 
“name” in itself, has not had to strain 
to bring well-known soloists to the 
capital. Serkin, pianist, and Fran- 
cescatti, violinist, were the only two 
booked for the regular series of five 
concerts. In addition, two special con- 
certs were scheduled, the first during 
holiday week, when Oscar Levant 
played more Gershwin and some Le- 
vant; the second is due April 18, when 
Washington may hear the new Harl 
MacDonald two-piano concerto with 
artists still to be engaged. Under the 
management of Constance Albright 
Snow, the visiting aggregation has 
been doing more than well. Constitu- 
tion Hall is crowded for every ap- 
pearance. That consistent sell-out last 
season convinced Mrs. Snow that solo- 
ists weren’t needed to insure success. 
This season has proved her right. At 
her boxoffice, tickets will slide over 
the counter as fast for the two all- 
orchestra programs Feb. 29 and 
March 28 as for the Francescatti ap- 
pearance Feb. 1. 

In addition, Mrs. Snow has been 
managing the Constitution Hall con- 
certs of the Washington Choral So- 
ciety under the direction of Louis Pot- 
ter. “Judas Maccabaeus” was sung 
this winter and Honegger’s “King 
David” will be heard March 14. She 
is also handling Argentinita’s appear- 
ance here early the same month in a 
Smith College benefit. 

A more modest orchestral group has 
been attracting considerable attention, 
the small National Gallery Sinfonietta 
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under the direction of Richard Horner 
Bales. When he and his players are 
not appearing in the East Garden 
Court, Mr. Bales, the Gallery’s music 
director, arranges concerts by individ- 
ual artists or by service bands, choirs, 
and chamber groups. The result has 
been a year-round series of extraordi- 
nary interest. New performers and 
new music alike get a hearing. So far 
in 1943-44, twenty works have re- 
ceived theier first Washington per- 
formance, ten their world premieres. 
Several brilliantly gifted young men 
in uniform have made audiences feel 
they were listening to tomorrow’s top 
names, notably Earl Wild, Oscar 
Shumsky, and Glenn Darwin. Such 
innovations are possible, it might be 
claimed, because of the fact that Mr. 
Bales has no boxoffice headaches. No 
admission is charged. There are no 
reserved seats. Gallery concert addicts 
who want to sit out a performance, 
must arrive from one to two hours 
ahead. Hundreds of men and women, 
a majority in uniform, display pa- 
tience every Sunday. The place is al- 
ways filled to capacity. 

Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s exten- 
sive Sunday recital series is in full 
swing with six out o, 14 events still 
ahead. On Feb. 13 in Constitution 
Hall, Robert Casadesus makes his 
Washington recital debut. The Don 
Cossack Chorus will take over Feb. 
27. Heifetz makes his only capital 
appearance this season on March 26. 
Rubinstein will be here under her 
management April 2; Gladys Swar- 
thout, April 9; and the joint recital 
of Jan Peerce and Vivian della Chiesa 
April 16 concludes Mrs. Dorsey’s 


1943-44 season. 
Next year she may curtail her se- 


(Continued on page 301) 
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Rudolph Ringwall, Associate Conductor 
of the Cleveland Orchestra 


By WiLMA HUNING 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


HE mid-season period shows 

record-breaking subscription sales, 

and many fine attractions 
scheduled. 

When Erich Leinsdorf, conductor of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, was called 
into the Army, the board of directors 
of the Musical Arts Association 1n- 
vited guest conductors to complete the 
season's home symphony series and 
twenty-five touring engagements. 
Thomas L. Sidlo, president, states 
that Eugene Goossens, of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony, /Dr. Frank Black, of 
the NBC Symphony, and Vladimir 
Golschmann, of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony will appear in guest capacities. 
Sir Thomas Beecham was earlier an- 
nounced as guest conductor of the 
April 6 and 8 concerts. : 

Rudolph Ringwall, popular associate 
conductor, takes over personnel, re- 
placement and other duties. Dr. Black 
conducts on tour and three pairs of 
concerts in the symphony series. So- 
loists on the symphonic calendar are 
Josef Hofmann, Yehudi Menuhin and 
Fritz Kreisler. Carl J. Vosburgh is 
manager of the Orchestra. 


Two Spring Tours 


Two annual Spring tours will in- 
clude appearances in Ohio, New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Ringwall conducts Children’s 
Concerts in Elmira and Greensboro, 
Sunday Twilight Concerts and the 
third series of Educational Concerts 
for the school children of Greater 
Cleveland. Lillian L. Baldwin, super- 
visor of music of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and consultant on Music Edu- 
cation for the Orchestra, prepares 
study material which is distributed to 
the pupils. The Music Memory and 
Appreciation Contest is conducted by 
Russel Morgan, director of music of 
the Board of Education. 
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The fifth season of Summer “Pop” 
Concerts is anticipated by the Summer 
Music Committee, with Edgar A. 
Hahn as president. 

The 19th annual festival of grand 
opera by the Metropolitan Opera As- 
sociation, beginning May 1 and spon- 
sored by the Northern Ohio Opera 
Association, will, include six evening 
and two afternoon performances. The 
local association encourages opera 
lovers to contribute to the Metropoli- 
tan’s maintenance fund drive. 

Thomas L. Sidlo, chairman of the 
Northern Ohio Opera Association, and 
George A. Martin, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, are members of 
the National Executive Committee of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association. 

Mrs. Emil Brudno, director of the 
Cleveland Civic Concert Association, 
has one recital remaining in the cur- 
rent course, that of Ezio Pinza. New 
this season is the Sunday series in the 
Music Hall Concert Course. Lubo- 
shutz and Nemenoff were to come on 
Feb. 6. Joseph Szigeti and Claudio 
Arrau will appear later. 


In the Museum of Art 


Musical activities at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art under Walter Biod- 
gett, curator of the department of 
Musical Arts, offer the finest of mu- 
sical fare. A Brahms Cycle of four- 
teen programs is the Museum’s prin- 
cipal musical contribution. Partici- 
pants include the Walden Quartet, 
members of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
John Priebe, tenor, Mary U. Bennet 
and Mr. Blodgett, pianists, the Fort- 
nightly Chorus under Ann Heisey, 
and the St. James Choir. 

Organ recitals are given by Mr. 
Blodgett on Sunday afternoons 
throughout the season in the Garden 
Court. Wednesday evening programs 
include the annual concert by the 
Fortnightly Musical Club, and recitals 
by Vivien Harvey Slater, pianist, and 
Irene Beamer, contralto. The Walden 
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Quartet will give three programs of 
modern music in May. 

Saul Heller has announced a recital 
by Nelson Eddy to be given in Music 
Hall on April 24. 

G. Bernardi presents the Philadel- 
phia La Scala Opera Company. 

The Artists Committee for Allied 
Victory, representing a group of prom- 
inent Cleveland musicians, has five 
chamber music concerts at the Insti- 
tute of Music. The players donate 
their services, and proceeds are de- 
vided among war relief agencies. 

Ward Lewis, acting director of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, has ar- 
ranged recitals by faculty members: 
Marie Simmelink Kraft, Leonard 
Shure, Maurice Goldman, Elizabeth 
Stoeckler, Alice Chalifoux, Maurice 
Sharp, Charles McBride, Joseph 
Knitzer, Walberg Brown and Tom 
Brennand. 


Settlement Program 


At the Cleveland Music School 
Settlement there is a full schedule of 
faculty recitals. New Members are 
Harry Fuchs, ’cellist ; Jeno Antal, vio- 
linist, and Carl Kuhlman, clarinetist. 
The Courtyard Concerts are annual 
events of late Spring. Emily Mc- 
Callip, director of the Settlement, is 
also acting head of the piano depart- 
ment. 

Dr. Arthur Shepherd is head of 
music in Western Reserve University, 
where programs are given by the Mu- 
sician’s Club, the University Women’s 
Glee Club, the University Choir under 
Russell L. Gee, the University Or- 
chestra led by F. Karl Grossman, and 
students in Dr. Shepherd’s composi- 
tion class. 

George F. Strickling, director of 
music at Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence will present the band, orchestra 
and glee club in a Spring concert. 

The Cleveland Women’s Orchestra, 
organized and conducted by Hyman 
Schandler, rehearses regularly. An 
April engagement in Elyria will fea- 
ture Evelyn Ross Bostnick, former 
concertmaster, as soloist. She is now 
a member of the Cleveland Orchestra. 
In the Spring three programs will be 
given under the sponsorship of the 
Council Education Alliance. The or- 
chestra prepares young women for 
positions in professional organizations. 
Six former members are now in other 
orchestras. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, organized in 1938 under the 
leadership of F. Karl Grossman, mem- 
ber of the music faculty of Western 


Akron 


By Oscar SMITH 


AKRON, O. 


NE of the busiest seasons in this 
city’s history is drawing to a 
close. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, now in 
its 56th year and a leader in the con- 
cert field, is presenting seven attrac- 
tions. The Cleveland Orchestra, 
Erich Leinsdorf conductor, will give 
its third and final Akron concert of 
the year with Claudio Arrau as solo- 
ist. Jascha Heifetz will give the last 
recital on the club’s calendar. 

The course was sold out weeks be- 
fore the season opened. 

The Akron Civic Chorus under Wil- 
liam Albert Hughes, which for more 
than a decade has presented oratorios 
with outstanding soloists, is preparing 
its annual Spring concert. 

Despite the absence of many male 
singers, the Akron Civic Opera Guild, 
Inc., carries on by maintaining a 
chorus as a nucleus. The singers are 
rehearsing “I] Trovatore”, to be pre- 
sented when conditions warrant. 
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Reserve University and of Cleveland 
College, was founded primarily as a 
training school. Twenty-five former 
members are now with symphony or- 
chestras throughout the country. The 
orchestra gives two concerts this 
season. 


Club Increases 


The fifty-first year of the Fort- 
nightly Musical Club shows an in- 
crease in membership. An extensive 
war service campaign has been keyed 
into all activities. War bond pur- 
chases have been applied to the schol- 
arship loan fund which supports the 
annual loans awarded in honor of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, Samuel Pren- 
tiss Baldwin and James H. Rogers. 
Cooperating with the War Service 
Committee of the Federated Women’s 
Clubs, members serve as hostesses in 
down town restaurants and donate 
their earnings to the scholarship fund. 
Mrs. Jean Webster Erisman is pres- 
ident. 

The Singers’ Club of Cleveland, 
ninety business and professional men, 
is carrying on the tradition of those 
who have fostered the group since 
1893. Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, 
will be soloist at the April concerts. 
George F. Strickling is director. 

The Jewish Singing Society, under 
its new conductor, Maurice Goldman, 
will give its annual concert in April, 
with Richard Tucker, tenor, as soloist. 

The Orpheus Male Choir under 
Charles D. Dawe, will give its annual 
concert in late Spring. 





Gifts Aid Ohio Organizations 


CLEVELAND—More than $23,000 re- 
cently was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Elroy J. Kulas to promote music. To 
the Baldwin-Wallace College in 
Berea they added $11,200 to their 
previous gifts, thus establishing the 
Fynette H. Kulas Scholarship Fund. 
The Musical Arts Association, spon- 
sors of the Cleveland Orchestra, re- 
ceived $3,600 for awards to encourage 
original American compositions. The 
music department of the Cleveland 
Museum of Art received $250 toward 
the expense of activities and a com- 
mitment toward the total cost for the 
rehabilitation of the organ, providing 
an additional $15,000 required for this 
work can be raised. The Cleveland 
Music School Settlement received 


,000. 
Another holiday gift was from the 
Associates of the Jack and Heintz, 


Inc., who, through their president, 
William S. Jack, gave $1,000 for the 
development of the music department 
of the Museum of Art, of which 
Walter Blodgett is curator. 

W. H. 
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HE plan adopted by the St. Louis 

Symphony of switching matinee 

subscription concerts from Fri- 
days to Sundays has proven of ma- 
terial benefit. Attendance has con- 
sistently increased. This change has 
necessitated giving the “Pop” concerts 
on Thursday evenings. Although no 
tours have been planned, Vladimir 
Golschmann, conductor, is busy with 
the extra programs. Again he has 
featured works by contemporary com- 
posers, with Americans in the ma- 
jority. 

The season consists of eighteen pairs 
of subscription concerts, five “Pop” 
concerts and two series for young 
people, one sponsored by the Board 
of Education and the other by the 
Women’s Committee. These are am- 
plified by thirteen weekly radio con- 
certs over KMOX. 

Soloists heard include Joseph 
Szigeti, Gaby and Robert Casadesus, 
William Kapell, Hortense Monath, 
Harry Farbman, Artur Rubinstein, 
Raya Garbousova, Isaac Stern and 
Joseph Rabushka. Sickness prevented 
Alexander Kipnis from appearing. 
Still to be heard are John Kirkpatrick, 
Paul Wittgenstein and Patricia Trav- 
ers. Andre Kostelanetz was guest 
conductor for a pair of concerts. 
Harry Farbman, assistant conductor, 
leads some of the “Pop” concerts, and 
conducted the short tour under the 
“Petrillo Plan,” with Edith Schiller, 
pianist, as soloist. Max Steindel is 
personnel manager. 

Management of the orchestra is 
handled by William E. Zalkin, execu- 
tive secretary. Mrs. Clifford W. Gay- 
lord is chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Executive Committee. 
Oscar Johnson, president, is in the 
Navy. The Women’s Committee is 
headed by Mrs. Grayson Carroll. All 
concerts are held in the Opera House 
of the Kiel Auditorium, formerly the 
Municipal Auditorium. 


Philharmonic Is Liked 


Increased popularity of the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with a membership 
of over 100, prompted the ensemble to 
move their series of four concerts 
from the Scottish Rite Auditorium to 
the Kiel Auditorium Opera House, 
where the seating capacity is larger. 
Even so many people have been turned 
away. There is no permanent con- 


ductor this season; guest conductors 
have occupied the podium. Two con- 
certs remain for March 9 and May 11. 

The Civic Music League has five 
attractions presented by Alma Cueny 
as secretary-manager. 


Ezio Pinza, 
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Symphony and 
Founder of the 
String Quartet 


Nathan Milstein, José Echaniz sub- 
stituting for Brailowsky, and _ the 
Philadelphia Opera Company have al- 
ready been listed. The Minneapolis 
Symphony is to come. George W. 
Mackey is president. Miss Cueny will 
present Horowitz on March 23. 
Municipal Opera will again be given 
during the Summer in the open air 
theater in Forest Park. John Ken- 
nedy is to be the new production man- 
ager, with Lawrence Schwaab acting 
in an advisory capacity. Paul Beis- 
man is the general manager. The 
president of the Municipal Opera As- 
sociation is Jacob M. Lashley. 


enn " 


St. Louis Symphony 
Has Soloists 


Farbman Plays Lalo— 
An_ All - Rachmaninoff 
Bill—Echaniz Appears 


St. Lours—The first Symphony 
concerts of the year year on Jan. 
and. 2 featured Harry Farbman, con- 
cert-master, as soloist, in Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole”’. Mr. Farb- 
man was enthusiastically received for 
the manner in which he handled the 
very grateful violin work. Harold 
Morris’ Suite for Orchestra had a 
first local performance on Vladimir 
Golschmann’s program. The last half 
was devoted to a distinguished reading 
of Beethoven’s “Eroica”. 

The program of the concerts on 
Jan. 8 and 9 was purely orchestral, 
opening with a stately and expressive 
reading of Gluck’s Overture to 
“Tphigenie in Aulis”’. Mr. Golsch- 
mann was warmly applauded for his 
conducting of Mozart’s “Jupiter” 
Symphony. 

Witkor Labunski, of Kansas City, 
was honored by a premiere of two 
movements of his Symphony in G 
Minor, Op. 14, the composer conduct- 
ing. Waltzes from Strauss’ “Rosen- 
kavalier” followed and then Mr. 
Golschmann gave a performance of 
Ravel’s “Rapsodie Espagnol”’. 

The All-Rachmaninoff program of 
Jan. 15 and 16 thrilled two near-ca- 
pacity audiences. A stunning perform- 
ance of the composer’s “The Island of 
the Dead” opened the concert. Then 


Jacob M. Lash- 
ley, President of 
the 
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Encouraged by its success last Sum- 
mer, the Little Symphony has decided 
to give eight concerts, starting in 


June. These will be held in the Quad- 


rangle of Washington University. 
Stanley Chappel will conduct most of 
these programs, featuring Latin- 


American and Russian programs. Max 
Steindel, resident conductor and _ per- 
sonnel manager, will conduct one con- 
cert. Young American artists will 
appear as soloists. Martha Love is 
president and Mrs. Frances Bry vice- 
president. 

Entertainment Enterprises, Inc., 
headed by Paul Beisman, brings the 
Dunham Dancers, Fritz Kreisler, 
Marian Anderson and Grace Moore. 


Under the baton of Edward A. 
Murphy, first French horn player in 
the Symphony, a new ensemble, the 
Scholarship Orchestra of some 50 
members, and a correlated opera group 
of young singers have given excellent 
performances. Orchestral concerts 
with soloists are held in the Y.M.H.A. 
Auditorium. At a concert in mid- 
February, Pvt. Jacob Krachmalnik, 
violinist, will be soloist. 

Under the sponsorship of the St. 
Louis Opera Guild, headed by Mrs. 
Sayman, Mr. Murphy will 


Artur Rubinstein electrified his audi- 
ence with the “Rapsodie on a Theme 
of Paganini”. The orchestral accom- 
paniment left little to be desired. Mr. 
Rubinstein again demonstrated his 
skill with a stimulating performance 
of the Concerto in C Minor. Harry 
Farbman conducted the Sunday mati- 
nee, as Mr. Golschmann was obliged 
to leave for his eastern engagement 
with the Boston Symphony, and it 
must be said that Mr. Farbman’s con- 
ducting was distinguished by its pre- 
cision and unfailing control. 


Garbousova Is Soloist 


Andre Kostelanetz, as guest con- 
ductor, and Raya Garbousova, cellist, 
were the attractions at the pair of 
concerts on Jan. 22 and 23. Mr. Kos- 
telanetz was in fine form and two 
huge audiences gave him unstinted ap- 
plause. He opened his program with 
a first performance here of Kabalev- 
sky’s Overture to “Colas Breugnon’”, 
which was followed by Stravinsky's 
“Firebird” Suite. Then Miss Garbou- 
sova demonstrated her mastery of the 
cello with a facile performance of 
Saint-Saens’s A Minor Concerto. The 
final number, Cesar Franck’s Sym- 
phony was admirably done under Mr. 
Kostelanetz. 

The second Philharmonic concert at 
the Opera House of Kiel Auditorium, 
Jan. 13, brought another packed house. 
Under the direction of Gardner Read, 
they presented a concert of ambitious 
proportion,. opening with Bach’s Suite 
in D. Dorothy Munger was heard 
in a compelling and appealing per- 
formance of MacDowell’s D Minor 
Concerto. Miss Munger’s technical 
equipment was completely adequate 
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present his combined forces in English 
performances of Pergolesi's “Il Maes- 
tro di Musica” and “The Impresario” 
by Mozart. 

The Farbman String Symphony, 
composed of members of the St. Louis 
Symphony under Harry Farbman, will 
tour the South and Southeast, with 
Edith Schiller, pianist, appearing as 
soloist in many places. 

The Farbman-Steindel Quartet has 
given two concerts. Another will 
take place in March. Members of the 
quartet are Harry Farbman, Irving 
Rosen, Herbert Van Den Burg and 
Max Steindel. 


Bach Festival in May 


The Bach Society of St. Louis will 
sponsor a Bach Festival on May 6 and 
7, the principal work being the B 
Minor Mass, given under the direc- 
tion of William B. Heyne by a chorus 
of 250 and a small orchestra. 

The Principia Lecture and Concert 
Course scheduled three attractions; 
two remain to be heard. The Nine 
O’Clock Opera Company will present 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
William Kappell in a piano recital. 
William FE. Morgans arranges the 
course. 


ANAT HUAcHEEUROONeDONEONNLOSEREL NEE ' mina 


and she was roundly applauded. Ka- 
linnikow’s G Minor Symphony re- 
ceived a spirited presentation. “On 
Hearing the First Cuckoo in Spring” 
by Delius was also heard. 

Due to the indisposition of Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, the Civic Music 
League presented Jose Echaniz as the 
substitute artist for their third con- 
cert at the Opera House on Jan. 18. 
Before this large audience, Mr. Echa- 
niz presented a program that con- 
tained works by Bach, Hummel, 
Brahms, Chopin, Poulenc, Ravel, Vil- 
la-Lobos and deFalla, mostly of a 
type to call forth the highest technical 
skill, and which he mastered with ease 
and fluency. 

The second “Pop” concert by the 
Symphony Orchestra took place on 
Dec. 30. The program contained 
“The Marriage of Figaro” Overture, 
Bizet’s “Carmen Suite’, Gould’s 
“Yankee Doodle Went to Town in 
1941” and two movements from 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
appeared in the Opera House of Kiel 
Auditorium on Jan. 10, 11 and 12 un- 
der the auspices of Entertainment En- 
terprises, Inc., before large and very 
enthusiastic audiences. Eleven ballets 
in all were presented. The orchestra 
under Franz Allers contributed much 
to the success of the engagement. 

Herpert W. Cost 
WANTED MUSICIANS 
for Maddaford Ensemble, now playing 
tenth year—The Homestead Hotel. Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Want—Violinist, Pian- 
ist and Saxophonist. Write — Robert 
Maddaford, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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San Francisco 








Kenneth Monteagle, President of the San 
Francisco Opera Association 


By Marsory M. FIsHEer 


SAN FRANCISCO 
ORE evening concerts and 
fewer Friday afternoon sym- 
phonies, and the advent of a 
new artists’ concert series are the 
chief variations in San Francisco’s 
current musical scene. That there is 
a multiplicity of events is apparent 
from the listings of four symphony 
series, three artist series, and three 
chamber music series—all available on 
a subscription basis or as single at- 
tractions—plus an unforeseeable num- 
ber of special non-subscription events 
to be offered before Summer. 


The Musical Association, with Mrs. 
Leonora Wood Armsby as president 
and Howard Skinner as manager, de- 
cided to profit from the experience of 
last year when Saturday night sym- 
phonies were sell-outs and the Friday 
afternoon events were not. Conse- 
quently they arranged a Friday after- 
noon series of eight, a Saturday night 
series of twelve (eight repeats of the 
Friday concerts and four Saturday 
symphony programs) besides a Satur- 
day night series of four “pops”. 

All of the forthcoming Friday-Sat- 
urday programs will have a guest 
soloist, as follows: Feb. 11-12 Isaac 
Stern, violinist; Feb. 25-26 Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, pianist; March 10-11 
Marian Anderson, contralto; March 
31-April 1 Jose Iturbi, pianist. 


Saturday night symphonies devoted 


ha 


f 


Mrs. 


Paul Posz, Busi- 

ness Manager of 

the San Francisco 

Opera Associa- 
tion 


tion 


wholly to symphonic music, stressing 
new works rather than soloists, will 
come on March 4 and 18. And the 
Saturday night “pops”, inaugurated 
with two programs by Andre Kostela- 
netz as guest conductor, will feature a 
Gershwin program on Feb. 19 and a 
still unannounced feature on March 25. 


Monteux’s Activities 


Pierre Monteux will conduct all of 
the above mentioned concerts in the 
War Memorial Opera House, and also 
direct most of the concerts sponsored 
by the San Francisco Art Commission 
and financed by tax money. This 
civic series is given in the vast Civic 
Auditorium where 8,000 auditors can 
be seated. Still to be heard are the 
concerts of Feb. 17 when Carlos Cha- 
vez will be guest conductor and Artur 
Rubinstein piano soloist, and that of 
March 23 when Ezio Pinza makes his 
first non-operatic appearance in this 
city. Currently featured under the 
Art Commission sponsorship, with 
Joseph Dyer as the secretary-manager, 
is the Ballet Theater scheduled for 
ten performances between Jan. 27 and 
Feb. 6 

Pierre Monteux and the symphony 
become the Standard Symphony Or- 
chestra for weekly broadcasts ‘under 
Standard Oil sponsorship and a small 
number of out-of-town performances 
are included in the season’s schedule. 
And the Young People’s Concerts 
with Rudolph Ganz directing will 
again be given before the orchestra 
disbands. 


Opera Plans Still Undivulged 


The Opera Association never has 
anything to say about next season’s 
operas until much-later in the year. 
That there will be a season is as cer- 
tain as anything can be these days. 





233 POST STREET 





UNITED ARTISTS CONCERT BUREAU 


Presents 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BALLET 


America’s Foremost 
Theatrical Dance Company 


WILLIAM CHRISTENSEN, Artistic Director 
IN PROGRAMS OF BRILLIANT NEW 


BALLETS 
With Favorite Classics and Novelties of 


THE STANDARD REPERTOIRE 


For terms and dates: 


SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. 
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In the meantime the Opera Associa- 
tion’s Concert Division, managed by 
Paul Posz, is presenting two concert 
series as well as extra concert attrac- 
tions. Yet to be heard on the evening 
series are Jascha Heifetz, Feb. 16; 
Richard Crooks, Feb. 22; Robert 
Casadesus, March 13; the Baccaloni 
Opera Company, March 27. 

The same managerial group pre- 
sents a Sunday afternoon series with 
Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin due 
Feb. 6; the Baccaloni Opera Company 
March 26; Lawrence Tibbett, April 
9; and Helen Traubel, April 16. As 
an extra attraction the Opera Asso- 
ciation will present Maria Slavenska 
and her dance group Feb. 20. 

While these concerts are going on, 
President Kenneth Monteagle and 
General Director Gaetano Merola are 
working out plans for the 1944 opera 
season to open in October. 


New Bureau Formed 


New this season is the California 
Concerts, Inc., series managed by 
Dorothy Granville. Larry Allen is 
president of the corporation and it is 
presenting stellar attractions. Sched- 
uled for Opera House presentation by 
California Concerts, Inc., are Marian 
Anderson, Feb. 20; Katherine Dunham 
and her dancers, Feb. 27; Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, March 14; Jan Peerce, 
March 19; and John Charles Thomas, 
April 4 

The San Francisco String Quartet 
which owes its continued existence to 
Mrs. Edith DeLee’s enthusiastic man- 
agement no less than to the equality 
of the playing done by Naoum Blin- 
der, William Wolski, Ferenc Molnar 
and Boris Blinder, offers its conclud- 
ing concerts March 3 and April 12 in 
the Hotel St. Francis. Each concert 
is given a preliminary hearing in a 
private home for the sponsors whose 
contributions finance both the private 
and the public series of quartet pro- 
grams, 

The Music Lovers Society founded 
and directed by Margaret Tilly was 
slated for three chamber music pro- 
grams in the Century Club during the 
early part of the year, with Hilda 
Firestone as manager. 

The Municipal Chorus with Hans 
Leschke as conductor continues to 
function with the aid of high school 
choristers despite the inroads on its 
membership made by the draft and 
war industry. 

There is also a San Francisco Bal- 
let, directed by Willem Christiansen, 
which maintains its standing as an 


Pierre Monteux, Conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony 


artistic unit in concert work and as an 
adjunct to the San Francisco Opera 
Company. It is now fostered by a 
Ballet Guild headed by Mrs. Angus 
Macdonald. 

Helping to support the opera and 
symphony are the Opera League and 
the Symphony League which function 
in the manner of all similar groups 
working in behalf of altruistic enter- 
prises. 

The San Francisco Musical Club 
and the Pacific Musical Society con- 
tinue active. The former has Mrs. 
Karl Rohrer as president and meets in 
the California Club and the latter, 
under the presidency of Mrs. William 
B. Poyner, holds afternoon tea pro- 
grams each month. 

Chances are that the number of 
debut concerts and recitals by resi- 
dent artists will be curtailed due to 
the lack of a satisfactory substitute 
for the Playhouse, taken over by the 
WAVES. AIl available halls are 
either too small or too large for con- 
cert purposes. 

Whether or not the San Carlo 
Opera Company returns to San Fran- 
cisco in the Spring is in the lap of the 
gods—the gods in this case being 
Manager Tom Girton, Fortune Gallo, 
and the ODT. Last year the company 
was announced, and then canceled. 

If local managers are as astute as 
they should be, there will be more 
Summer concerts this year than last. 
But the one Summer project that can 
be depended upon is the series of Mid- 
summer Musicales held in Sigmund 
Stern Grove under the guidance of 
the Festival Committee and the Rec- 
reation Commission. 


A. Laviosa 
Gaetano Merola, General Director of the 


San Francisco Opera Association 


MUSICAL AMERICA 










L. E. Behymer, Dean of Managers in Los 
Angeles and other South-Western Centers 


By IsapeL Morse JONES 


LOS ANGELES 

OUTHERN (California’s musical 

future includes more orchestral 

concerts, fewer choral concerts and 

about the same number of artists ap- 

pearing in recitals in public and college 
auditoriums. 


The 25th anniversary season of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic is under 
the direction of Alfred Wallenstein. 
The subscription pairs every other 
week in the Philharmonic Auditorium 
continue until April 13-14 when the 
popular musical director has planned a 
Wagner concert with Lotte Lehmann 
and Lauritz Melchior singing the third 
scene from the first act of “Die 
Walkiire.” 


There will be seven more pairs with 
the following soloists: Rudolf Serkin; 
Camilla Wicks, violinist, who was 
chosen by the Southern California So- 
ciety for Music Education for an 
award at the end of last season; Rob- 
ert Casadesus; Jan Peerce, and the 
Wagnerian soprano and tenor men- 
tioned. 


The dates are: Feb. 3-4; 10-11; 
March 2-3, 9-10, 23-24, 30, 31; April 
13-14. 

Young People’s concerts attended by 
High School students of the city will 
be conducted by Wallenstein Feb. 5, 
March 11 and April 1. Out of town 
concerts for young people have been 
arranged for Glendale, Feb. 24 and 
Santa Monica, March 17. 

These concerts for young people are 
the special interest of the Philharmonic 
Women’s Committee, of which Mrs. 
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Cecil Frankel is chairman. The out 
of town concerts regularly scheduled 
for the rest of the season are: Santa 
Barbara, Feb. 15 and San Diego, 
March 12 and April 15. 

Beginning Feb. 6 and continuing for 
ten consecutive Sunday evenings, the 
Philharmonic will give “Standard 
Symphony Hour” broadcasts sponsored 
by the Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia. 

The Southern California Symphony 
Association has the following officers: 
Harvey S. Mudd, president ; Mrs. Cecil 
Frankel, vice-president and chairman 
of the Women’s Committee; Gurney 
Newlin, vice-president; C. E. Tober- 
man, vice-president; Mrs. Leiland 
Atherton Irish, executive vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and manager; Mrs. 
Lucy Quirk, chairman of Junior 
Women’s Committee. John Edwards, 
associate manager and William E. 
Donovan, counsellor of public rela- 
tions. 

The Janssen Orchestra conducted by 
Werner Janssen was to give a matinee 
Feb. 6 with Tommy Dorsey as soloist, 
in the Philharmonic Auditorium. The 
Janssen Orchestra will play again in 
the Wilshire-Ebell Theater March 19 
with Luboshutz and Nemenoff as solo- 
ists. Choralists of the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society will sing with the 
Janssen orchestra on that date. 


Handel Oratorio Promised 


The Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
will give Handel’s “Belshazzar” in a 
city auditorium sometime in _ the 
Spring. The Los Angeles Civic 
Chorus will confine its efforts to radio 
broadcasts according to its founder- 
conductor, J. Arthur Lewis. The 
People’s Chorus organized by Ralph 
Peterson at City College this year 
will give a program during Music 
Week. 

Richard Crooks was booked for a 
concert in the Philharmonic Audito- 
rium Feb. 8 and the Ballet Theatre 
opens a two weeks engagement at that 
centrally located concert hall Feb. 11 
with breaks for concerts by Jascha 
Heifetz and Roland Hayes, Feb. 15 
and Feb. 17. The Ballet closes Feb. 
26. Marian Anderson will sing in the 
Auditorium Feb. 29. 

L. E. Behymer’s March bookings 
there include: Katherine Dunham and 
her dancers, March 3 and a matinee 
on March 4. John Charles Thomas 
sings March 7 and on March 12, Lu- 
boshutz and Nemenoff, duo-pianists, 
will appear. The Baccaloni Opera 
Company performs March 14 and 17 
and the Don Cossack Choir March 19. 

The San Carlo Opera comes to Los 
Angeles March 20 for seven perform- 
ances, interrupted by Todd Duncan’s 
vocal recital March 21. Jan Peerce 
will sing here March 26. Agna Enters 
is expected April 1 and Ezio Pinza 
sings on April 2. Anne Brown, so- 
prano, is booked for April 9, Bidu 
Sayao, April 11, Lawrence Tibbett, 
April 14. Yehudi Menuhim will play 
April 16 and Helen Trauble sings 
here April 25. Artur Rubinstein fin- 
ishes the Behymer season May 2 and 
after that the Los Angeles Civic Light 
Opera plans a long Spring season be- 
ginning May 8 and ending July 8. 

In musical Santa Ana in Southern 
California Mia Slavenska and Com- 
pany will give a dance recital Feb. 21 
and Nelson Eddy will sing March 28. 


University Courses Include Ballet 


The University courses include 
Claremont Colleges with a Ballet The- 
atre performance, Feb. 10; Occidental 
College with Robert Casadesus, March 
17 and Bidu Sayao, April 10; Chaffey 
Junior College, Luboshutz and Neme- 
noff, March 3; Joseph Szigeti, May 4; 
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Redlands University, Raya Garbou- 
sova, Feb. 8 and Traubel, April 28; 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Ballet Theatre, Feb. 16; John 
Charles Thomas, March 24 and Artur 
























Alfred Wallenstein, Conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Rubinstein, April 28. 

Los Angeles will hear Richard 
Buhlig in four of his eight Beethoven 
sonata programs in February and 
March under the auspices of the cham- 
ber music group calling itself, “Eve- 
ning’s on the Roof.” Chamber music 
for various groups of instruments will 
be arranged by this organization for 
February, March and April in the 
KFWB Concert Hall. David Frisina, 
Eudice Shapiro, Alice Ehlers, the 
Adolph Weiss Woodwind Quartet, the 
Philharmonic piano Trio will play. 
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Mona Paulee, Mezzo-Soprano, win- 
ner of the 1941 Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions; Josephine toine, Color- 
atura Soprano, Metropolitan Opera; 
Mona Bradford, Mezzo-Soprano, Chi- 
cago Opera. 
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of Highland Ave.) 
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Cincinnati 





By VALERIA ADLER 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Cee eo plans to hold its 
May Festival this Spring during 
the week of May 8. It is hoped to 
have five evening performances with 
a matinee, either mid-week or Sunday 
afternoon. 

The Festival will follow its custom 
of combining the talents of the Sym- 
phony, the May Festival Chorus and 
other singing groups. the whole under 
the direction of Eugene Goossens. 

The balance of the Symphony con- 
cert season offers artists of great ap- 
peal, with Argentinita and her Span- 
ish Dance Ensemble for Feb. 11 and 
12; Jose Iturbi, Feb. 25 and 26; Efrem 
Zimbalist, March 3 and 4; Kerstin 
Thorborg, March 10 and 11; Claudio 
Arrau, March 31 and April 1; and 
the final straight orchestral program 
on April 14 and 15. On March 24, 25 
and 26 the Ballet Theater will again 

ive its four performances with the 

ymphony. There will be Young Peo- 
ple’s Concerts on Feb. 15 and March 
28. The orchestra’s out-of-town en- 
gagements have been curtailed but 
there are scheduled programs in Louis- 
ville, Ky., March 7, and Oxford, Ohio, 
March 12. 

The Artist Series, under the aus- 
pices of J. H. Thuman, will have 
completed the scheduled programs, but 
there is a possibility that Mr. Thuman 


J. H. Thuman, Manager of the Artists 
Series in Cincinnati 


will present an outstanding artist or 
two in additional concerts. 

The Cincinnati Concert Manage- 
ment will close its current season with 
Zino Francescatti, on Feb. 16, with an 
extra concert by Lily Pons scheduled 
for April 21. 


Reuben Lawson 
J. M. O'Kane, Manager of the Cincinnati 
Symphony 


The Matinee Musicale Club will 
present its closing concert on April 13 
when Morley and Gearhart, duo-pian- 
ists, will be heard. 

The American Guild of Organists 
will close its current season when 
it presents Arthur B. Jennings on 
April 18. 

The College of Music and Con- 
servatory of Music continue their work 
in the artistic field with major interest 
centering on the student recitals at the 
close of the year. The Symphony Or- 


Eugene Goossens, Conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony and the May Festival 


chestra of the College of Music, un- 
der Walter Heermann’s direction, will 
offer its third concert in the Odeon 
Feb. 8. The annual Orchestra Benefit 
Concert will be played the evening of 
March 21. This is the only concert 
for which any charge is made and its 
past attendance attests to its popular- 
ity. The program for this concert will 
be an all Russian one, with the first 
part of the evening being given over 
to the music students and the second 
portion to the dancing students. 








Columbus 





By VirciIniA BRAUN KELLER 
COLUMBUS, O. 
OLUMBUS has had its busiest 
music season this year with al- 
most all concerts at Memorial Hall 
sold out. 

The Woman’s Music Club, with 
Ruth Deeds as president, was to pre- 
sent the Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, Jan. 4, and the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Dimitfi 
Mitropoulis on Feb. 12, while Jascha 
Heifetz, violinist, appears on March 
16. Members of the club are pre- 
sented in six concerts during the year. 

The Civic Concert course is again 
under Managers Herman Amend and 
William Hast. On the course are Na- 
than Milstein, violinist, Jan. 17; the 
Katherine Dunham dancers, Feb. 4, 


Izler Solomon, Conductor of the 
Columbus Orchestra 
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Ruth Deeds, 
President of the 
Women's Music 


Club 


Herman Amend, 
One of the Man- 
agers of the Hast- 
Amend Civic 
Course 


and the Ballet Theatre, March 23. In- 
dependent of their course, these man- 
agers will present Marjorie Law- 
rence, soprano, Feb. 17, and Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, March 14. 

Capital University has as manager 
of its concert course Harm Harms, 
and is bringing the Roth Quartet to 
Mees Hall, Feb. 1, and Lucius Metz, 
tenor, Feb. 26. 

The Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio, with Helen Pugh Alcorn as 
guiding spirit, has but one concert left 
on its course, that of the Pittsburgh 
Symphony Orchestra and its conduc- 
tor, Fritz Reiner, with Sergeant Eu- 
gene List, piano soloist, Feb. 24. 


Orchestra’s Growth Marked 


The Columbus Orchestra, growing 
steadily in ability and influence under 
Director Izler Solomon, was sched- 
uled to play on Jan. 25, with Agnes 
Wright and Eldon Howells, duo pian- 
ists; Feb. 22, with Nell Schelky Tan- 
geman, contralto; March 20 with EIl- 
len Ballon, pianist, in a Rachmaninoff 
memorial program, and again on 
April 18. 

The Ohio State University Orches- 
tra is directed by Manley Whitcomb 
in public. concerts and in a series of 
radio performances. Professor Eu- 
gene Weigel heads the department of 
music and the concert course. Its 
concerts for the coming year have 
not yet been announced. Professor 


Helen Pugh AIl- 
corn, Executive 
Secretary of the 
Symphony Club 
of Central Ohio 


Harm Harms, 
Manager of the 
Capital Univer- 

sity Concert 

Series 


Weigel is also president of the Co- 
lumbus Orchestra Society. 

The Columbus Opera Club, headed 
by Rozsika Tumbasz Rauch and di- 
rected by Charlotte Caines, had a suc- 
cessful performance in November and 
plans another in May. 

The Boys Choir School is in charge 
of Herbert Huffman and its chorus 
is in constant demand. The choir is 
scheduled for broadcasts of national 
scope over CBS and also for others to 
South America. 


_ Toledo 








By Mivprep K. BARKSDALE 
TOLEDO, Oo. 


EGOTIATIONS for an appear- 
ance of the London Philharmonic, 


under the baton of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, on its prospective tour of 
this country next season, are being 
conducted by the Toledo Museum of 
Art for one of its leading music events 
of the 1944-45 season. The remain- 
der of the current season, which has 
been highly successful, offers much 
of interest. 

Three symphony orchestras, Helen 
Traubel and Mia Slavenska and her 
dancers will be presented on the 
Peristyle Series as follows: Feb. 2, 
Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitro- 


poulos conducting; Feb. 25, Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner con- 
ducting; March 8, Miss Traubel; 
March 21, Chicago Symphony, Désiré 
Defauw conducting, and March 29, 
Miss Slavenska. 

The Toledo Symphony has been re- 
organized into a musicians’ cooperative 
body entirely dependent upon public 
support. George King Raudenbush, 
conductor since the organization of the 
present orchestra in 1940, retains his 
post. A board of nine playing mem- 
bers, elected by the orchestra, admin- 
isters the affairs of the organization. 
Five concerts are scheduled for the 
current season. The organization has 
been approved both by the local Fed- 
eration of Musicians and the board ot 
the Symphony Society. 

On the Auditorium Series, the free 
educational series, these will be heard: 
Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
Feb. 6; Claire Coci, organist, March 
1; The English Duo, March 19; Eve- 
lyn Wahlgren, pianist, children’s in- 
structor in the music department of 
the Museum, March 26; Mary Michna, 
pianist, May 21. 

The Toledo Choral Society, which 
presented a splendid performance of 
Handel’s “The Messiah” in December, 
will offer the Mozart Requiem on 
March 12, and as the closing event of 
its 25th season on May 7, a program 
by member-composers. This will in- 
clude works by Mary Willing, the 
organizations’ conductor since its in- 
ception, and by John Gordon Seely, 
organist, a charter member of the 
group. 

Concerts will be given in the Mu- 
seum by the Madrigal Club, the Or- 
pheus Club, Mu Phi Epsilon, the 
Euterpean Club, the Toledo Piano 
Teachers’ Association, the Eurydice 
Club Monday Musicale, and Junior 
Monday Musicale. 

Grand Rapids Organist Will Go 
to Akron 

Granp Rapips, Micwu. — Harold 
Tower, organist and choirmaster in 
Trinity Methodist Church, will be- 
come organist and choirmaster at the 
Church of Our Saviour, Akron, O., 
on March 1. M. S. K. 
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Elmer Wilson, Pasadena Impresario 





Pasadena 





By Isape. Morse JONES 


PASADENA, CAL. 

PASADENA has developed chor- 

ally this year and is carrying on 

its tradition of chamber music con- 

certs. The Pasadena Civic Music As- 

sociation presents four concerts from 

February to May under the direction 

of Richard Lert with choral-orchestrai 
works included. 

George Houston, production director 
of the American Music Theater, Inc., 
Elias K. Davis, president, has sched- 
uled two operas to be given by his 
company in the Pasadena Civic Audi- 





Richard Lert, Di- 
man Batchelder, rector of the 
President of the Civic Music Asso- 
Coleman Cham- ciation 


Mrs. Alice Cole- 


ber Music Asso- 
ciation 


torium under the musical direction of 
James Guthrie. They are “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro” March 7 and “La 
Boheme” May 9. 

The Coleman Chamber Concerts in 
the Pasadena Playhouse will have the 
Gordon String Quartet March 12 and 
the Salzedo Concert Ensemble, April 2. 

Elmer Wilson’s concert course is as 
follows: Richard Crooks, Feb. 4; 
Ballet Theatre, Feb. 9 and 17; Marian 
Anderson, March 2; Baccaloni Opera 
Company, March 16, Lawrence Tib- 
bett, March 31; Anne Brown, April 
11 and Artur Rubinstein, April 27. 


Oakland | 








By ADELYN FLEMING 


OAKLAND 
HE Oakland Symphony, con- 
ducted by Dr. Orley See, giving 
successful concerts, will close the 
subscriptions series with Rudolph 
Ganz as guest artist. Appearances of 
Virginia Morgan, harpist, and Kato 
Mendelssohn, pianist, were announced 
earlier. Two concerts for young 
people are under the joint sponsorship 
of the Symphony Association, E. W. 
Ehrmann, president, and the public 
school system of which Robert A. 
Choate is music supervisor. Young 
California artists will be chosen as 
soloists. Dr. See continues to presemt 
American compositions on all his pro- 
grams. The Women’s Auxiliary of 
the orchestra has Mrs. William E. 
Warenskjold as chairman. 


The Oakland Forum, Dr. William 
Odell, president, has an extensive list 
of attractions for the year, including 
Ezio Pinza, the Columbia All Star 
Opera Quartet (Josephine Tuminia, 
Helen Oldheim, Nino Martini and 
Igor Gorin), the Ballet Theatre, the 
Baccaloni Opera Company in “Don 
Pasquale,” Bidu Sayao, and (for its 
City Club series) Virginia Blair, so- 
prano; Carl Hague, tenor; Nicolai 
Alexander, baritone, and Gladys 
Steele, pianist. In addition, Dr. Odell 
announces concerts for the Spring and 
Summer with prominence given to 
California artists. 


The Unruh Philharmonic under 
David Unruh will give “The Creation” 
in May; the Philharmonic Chorus has 
already been heard in “Messiah.” 

Attractions enumerated on _ the 
Chamberlain Pop Series are Carmen 
Amaya, the Jaroff Don Cossacks, Mia 
Slavenska and Helen Traubel. Mr. 
Chamberlain also has two concerts for 
the Berkeley Young Peoples Sym- 
phony under Jessica Marcelli at Cali- 
fornia University, one with David 
Comstock, the orchestra’s first cellist, 
as soloist. 

The Orpheus Club under Maynard 
Jones has two concerts coming. The 
“Messiah” opened the Orpheus Male 
Chorus’s 51st season. 

Fortnightly recitals are given by the 
music department of Mills College, 
where Luther Brusie Marchant is dean 
of music. The annual students’ orig- 
inal compositions recital will be given 
in May. In the Summer six concerts 
will be given by the Budapest Quar- 
tet; the third annual Casa Pan- 
Americana will stress Pan-American 
music. George Chavchavadze opened 
the Mills year with a piano recital; 
an appearance of Carroll Glenn is 
announced. 

At the University of California in 
Berkeley, Albert Elkus has conducted 
the University Chamber Symphony. 
At one concert Lily Hertz was the 
soloist. The University Chorus under 
Edward Lawton had as soloists Loraine 
Campbell, Heather Moon and Mr. 
Elkus as pianist. Concerts of this 
nature feature home artists. The 
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William Odell, 
President of the 
Oakland Forum 


Berkeley Twilight monthly concerts 
present Maria Stoesser, pianist; two 
later recitalists chosen from among 
Bay area artists; and two choral con- 
certs with Edward Lawton and Paul 
Paden Ralston sharing the podium. 
Edgar M. Sanborn, Oakland city 
forester and park director, who ar- 
ranged twenty Sunday afternoon con- 
certs last year, will offer a similar 
series this season in Woodminster 





Orley See, Con- 
ductor of the 


Mrs. William E. 
Warenskjold, 


President of the Oakland Sym- 
Oakland Sym- phony 
phony Women's 

Auxiliary 


Bowl, Joaquin Miller Park, The Oak- 
land Symphony under Dr. See will 
lead with four more concerts, each 
with a soloist to be selected by a city- 
association committee. 





UNITED ARTISTS CONCERT BUREAU 


Gino Morena, President 
233 Post Street, San Francisco 8, California 





Announces for 1944-45 





to its heart.” 


PEGGY ENGEL 


“The audience of 10,000 took Peggy Engel 


Soprano 


— San Francisco Examiner 








JOSEPH TISSIER 


“A voice of crystalline purity.” 


Tenor 


—San Jose Herald 





CLARAMAE TURNER 


“Her clear, full tones are most thrilling.” 


Contralto 


— San Francisco Chronicle 





‘ 


EDWARD WELLMAN 


‘... he has a voice of appealing quality 
and beauty.” 


Baritone 


— San Diego Sun 





rare artist.” 





CONSUELO GONZALES 


Singing Actress in ‘‘Latin Moods” 


“Her version of Carmen is unique —a 


— Oakland Forum 





SAN FRANCISCO 
OPERA QUARTET 


“A musical feast scarcely 
less sumptuous than Grand 
Opera itself... .” 


— Monterey Peninsula Herald 


THE SENSATION OF 
THE CONCERT STAGE 





in a New 
Streamlined 
Version 


DON 
PASQUALE 


Complete with 
scenery and costumes 











MINIATURE OPERAS— 


A complete entertainment with the favorite 
operas in concert form in groups of two 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony 


By JoHN K. SHERMAN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
APACITY and near-capacity 
houses have been the rule for the 
Friday night series of the Minneapolis 
Symphony in its 4lst consecutive sea- 
son. These 18 concerts, and to a less 
extent the augmented series of 11 
Sunday afternoon “twilight” concerts, 
have proven by the attendance they’ve 
drawn that “music is essential’, here 

as it is elsewhere. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, 


our Greek- 


born conductor, has carried the whole 


Arthur J. Gaines, Manager of the 


Symphony 


season alone, and has not been spelled 
by guests as in previous seasons dur- 
ing his annual trips to New York. 

In addition to the 18 Friday con- 
certs and the 11 “twilights”’, the or- 
chestra now has two sets of young 
people’s concerts (one for Minneapolis 
and one for St. Paul) and nine extra 
concerts—six of the latter being in 
conjunction with the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russee and the Ballet Theater, 
and three with the Baccaloni Opera 
company. There is a winter tour in- 
terval of five weeks. 

Of the 25 guest artists and organiza- 


Minneapolis 











tions apprearing with the orchestra, 
eight are still to be seen and heard— 
Ilza Niemack, the Ballet Theater, 
Vladimir Horowitz, St. Olaf choir, 
Carl Sandburg, Josef Szigeti and the 
Baccaloni company. Arthur J. Gaines 
is the orchestra manager. 

The University Artists course, dur- 
ing the last season of Mrs. Carlyle 
Scott’s management (she is retiring 
at the end of the season) features the 
following artists: Anne Brown, Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, Philadelphia Opera 
Company, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Jascha Heifetz and Richard Crooks. 

These artists, as the Minneapolis 
Symphony does, appear in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Northrop Au- 
ditorium, 

The Thursday Musical, whose presi- 
dent is Mrs. H. S. Godfrey, gives bi- 
monthly concerts by local musicians, 
and as starred attractions is importing 
the Nine O’Clock Opera company in a 
return engagement, in “The Merry 
Wives if Windsor”, and Olin Downes, 
New York Times music critic. 

Outstanding male singing group 
here is the Apollo club, conducted by 
William MacPhail, which opened its 
season with Reinhold Schmidt, Chi- 
cago baritone, as soloist. The United 
Norwegian Male choruses staged a 
special Grieg program with Lauritz 
Melchior as soloist. 

Chief war-time music phenomenon 
here is the upcropping of choirs re- 
cruited from war plant workers—the 


Mrs. Carlyle Scott, Manager of the Uni- 
versity Artists Course 


Northern Pump male chorus directed 
by Loren Lund, and the Twin City 
Ordinance plant chorus, led by Clar- 
ence Russell who, incidentally, has just 
taken over the conductorship of the 
Odin Male chorus. 








_ Duluth | 


By NATHAN COHEN 
DULUTH, MINN. 


ITH attendance up twenty per 

cent over last year, and the 
concerts under Tauno MHannikaine 
achieving high artistic standards, the 
Duluth Symphony is enjoying one of 
its most successful seasons. The year 
is providing the usual six evening 
subscription concerts, two children’s 
programs and a trio of Sunday after- 
noon “Pops.” 

Although the orchestra personnel 
has suffered through loss of men to 
the armed forces, good replacements 
have been obtained. Mr. Hannikaine 
has been fortunate in discovering un- 
usual talent in high schools in and 


Tauno Hannikaine, Conductor of the 
Duluth Symphony 
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near Duluth. A few musicians have 
been imported from Minneapolis, but 
on the whole the orchestra continues 
to be an all-Duluth affair. 

Soloists for the three remaining con- 
certs will be Miriam Blair, Duluth 
pianist, in the Rachmaninoff Second 
Concerto; Alexander Kipnis, bass, in 
an operatic program, and Rudolph 
Ganz in a performance of the “Em- 
peror” Concerto. 

Other than the loss of musicians to 
the services, Duluth has suffered little, 
musically, The Matinee Musicale has 
continued its series of evening pro- 
grams, this season in cooperation with 
the music department of the Duluth 
State Teachers College. The college 
now is bringing well known musicians 
to the campus for two and three day 
stays during which they appear in 
public and college recitals and hold 
clinics for the students. Frank Mann- 
heimer and Carroll Glenn are two of 
the artists appearing under this plan. 

The single casualty of the war has 
been the Nordic choir which Mar- 
grethe Hokanson founded and con- 
ducted for many years. The choir failed 
to give its annual yuletide concert for 
the first time in a decade, because of 
personnel loss. 


St. Cloud 


By Myri Car_sen 

ST. CLOUD, MINN. 
HE St. Cloud Civic Music Asso- 
ciation is in its fourth successful 
season. Jan Peerce and Sidney Foster 
have already been heard. Remaining 
concerts will be given by Efrem Zim- 

balist and the St. Louis Sinfonietta. 
The State Teachers College con- 
tributes a substantial sum for a block 
membership for its students, thus help- 
ing citizens to support a thriving or- 
ganization. Students of two nearby 
colleges, St. Benedict’s College for 
Women and St. John’s University for 
Men, are also members. Myrl Carl- 
sen, head of the Music Department of 











the Teachers College, is executive sec- 
retary of the association. 

Under the leadership of the State 
Teachers College and the Public 
School Music Department, the twen- 
tieth annual Christmas Community 
Sing took place on Dec. 14. This is 
a traditional event. 

The St. Cloud Municipal Band is in 
its twentieth year with G. Oliver 
Riggs, organizer, as director. 


St. Paul 








By FrANces BoARDMAN 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


HE Schubert Club, sixty years of 
age, and the oldest organization of 
its kind in the Northwest, continues to 
be a main source of musical activity in 
St. Paul. In addition to its long- 
pursued policy of encouraging musical 
education through such incentives as 
scholarships and opportunities for 
local appearance, the club presents an 
annual series of five formal evening 
concerts. 
Yet to be heard this season are 
Leonard Shure and Alexander Kipnis. 
Mrs. Julian S. Gilman is president. 


Although originally organized as a 
medium for the production of opera in 
its more serious forms, the St. Paul 
Civic Opera Association, after several 
years of effort, is now committed to a 
program of operetta and musical com- 
edy. Remaining bills in the current 
season are “Rio Rita” and Victor 
Herbert’s “The Fortune Teller.” Con- 
ducted by Leo Kopp, assistant conduc- 
tor with the Chicago Opera, the St. 
Paul performances are occasionally 
given with the aid of visiting stars, 
but they depend largely upon local 
singers. What has proved a good ex- 
pedient is the employment of the sing- 
ing units found in many of the service 
training centers hereabouts. Stanley 
Judson, formerly with the Old Vic in 
London, is stage director. 

The Civic Opera organization also 
supplies the choral and solo singing 
that are regularly featured on St. 
Paul’s unusual six-week course of Pop 
concerts, which begin in July and con- 
tinue through August. Conducted on 
a profit-sharing basis, they offer a 
combination of music offered by an 
ensemble mainly recruited from the 
Minneapolis Symphony, conducted by 
Mr. Kopp and Clifford Reckow, and 
a large ice-ballet. The seating capacity 
around the rink takes care of 8,000 
persons, but is seldom adequate to ac- 
commodate the crowds. 
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Allied News 


Frederick Huber, Manager of The Lyric 
and Local Representative of the Metro- 
politan 


By FrRANz C. BORNSCHEIN 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
HE wholehearted interest which 
the local music-loving citizens 
have displayed in the scheduled con- 
certs of the Baltimore Symphony 
shows marked public approval of the 
fine programs provided by the con- 
ductor, Reginald Stewart. This crowd- 
ed schedule, which continues through 
February and March, with Sunday 
evening concerts given for the De- 
partment of Municipal Music, Satur- 
day morning concerts for Young Peo- 
ple and the series of Wednesday eve- 
ning subscription concerts with im- 
portant soloists, represents a numeri- 
cal increase in symphonic events be- 
sides indicating qualifications of major 
symphony orchestra type. 

In recognition of the growing stat- 
ure of our orchestra Mayor Theodore 
Roosevelt McKeldin approved the ap- 
propriation of substantial funds to en- 
able the continuation of the Municipal 
Music and the Youth concerts. This 
interest shown by the municipality has 
aroused attention, and certain Western 
cities have inquired as to the plan of 
operation whereby this financial sup- 
port helps maintain the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Conductor Stewart has brought the 
current season to its apex of achieve- 
ment, and with the concluding pro- 
grams will further disclose the high 
calibre of performance which he is 
able to gain with the 95 musicians. 
Soloists to be heard in the coming 
concerts include Vladimir Horowitz, 
pianist; Jan Peerce, tenor; Helen 
Traubel, soprano; Marcelle Denya, 
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ries 


Mrs. Howard M. 
Kern, President of 
Baltimore Music 


Club 


Gustav Klemm, 
Publicity Director 
and Program An- 
notator of the 
Baltimore Sym- 
phony. 


soprano and Percy Grainger, pianist. 
Charles O’Connell is listed as guest 
conductor. 

The season’s schedule brought Aus- 
tin Conradi as piano soloist, and world 
premieres of two Baltimore composers’ 
works—“The Earth Sings” by Franz 
Bornschein and the “David” Suite by 
Louis Cheslock—in which William 
Gilbert Horn appeared as narrator. 

Through the public response aroused 
by C. C. Cappel, manager of the Balti- 
more Symphony, and through the 
energy of Gustav Klemm, publicity 
director and program annotator, these 
concerts have become educational as 
well as entertaining. The personnel of 
the orchestra includes such distin- 
guished musicians as Roman Toten- 
berg, concert-master Bruno Labate, 
René LeRoy, Marie Rosanoff, Joseph 
Mossbach and Joseph Pizzo. 


Peabody Student Body Grows 


As director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, Reginald Stewart 
announces an enlivening interest for 
the second semester, with an increased 
student body. The Friday Afternoon 
Artist Recital Series continues through 
February with appearances by Benno 
Rabinof, violinist, and Igor Gorin. 
The Chamber Music Series on Mon- 
day evenings, through February and 
March by the Musical Art Quartet 
of the Peabody Conservatory, will 
continue to afford pleasure to’ large 
audiences. Series of student concerts 
are being prepared, exhibition con- 
certs will close the school year, and 
public presentations by the Opera 
Class and the Peabody Chorus are 
listed. The Peabody Patriotic Series, 
from Feb. 18 through April, will be 
given by the Faculty members Dr. 
Charles Courboin, Marie Rosanoff, 
Alexander Sklarevski, Sascha Jacob- 
sen, Austin Conradi Pasquale Tal- 
larico, Oscar Shumsky and Virgil 
Fox—the last two in the Armed 
Forces. 

The Baltimore Music Club, mem- 
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C. C. Cappel, 

Manager of the 

Baltimore Sym- 
phony 


Lillian Bonney, 

Manager of Bon- 

ney Concert 
Bureau 


ber of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs and having Mrs. Howard 
M. Kern, as president, announces the 
continuation of its bi-monthly club 
artists recitals at the Belvedere Hotel 
until April 29. The Baltimore Music 
Club Chorus, under direction of Franz 
Bornschein, with Sarah A. Zieler, ac- 
companist, will be heard in a separate 
program. The Baltimore Music Club 
is meeting the needs of Service Men 
and Women by giving weekly con- 
certs of recorded music at the Enoch 
Pratt Library, with Mrs. Paul Criblet 
as lecturer. 

The Bonney Concert Bureau, as 
local management, announces further 
bookings of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, Hans Kindler, conductor, 
Feb. 8-22 and March 21, with Yehudi 
Menuhin, Ezio Pinza, and Josef Hof- 
mann as soloists. The National Sym- 
phony Orchestra was also to appear 


at The Lyric, assisting the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo, Feb. 4-5; 
this return engagement was in re- 


sponse to public demand. Dr. Kindler 
and the National Symphony Orches- 


tra will complete the local series 
which has enjoyed capacity atten- 
dance. The Bonney Concert Bureau 


also serves as local management for 
the visits of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra for which there is a subscribers’ 
waiting list. The remaining dates of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra are Feb. 2, 
with Francescatti as violin soloist; 
Mar. 1 and Mar. 29. The Bonney 


Concert Bureau, as Baltimore repre- 
sentative of the Philadelphia La Scala 
Opera Company, Francesco Pelosi, 
director, announces, upon concluding 
the present series of four perform- 
ances, plans for the coming Spring 
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Los Angeles Hears 
Local Artists 


Buhlig and Steuber Give 
Piano Recitals — Club 
Marks Birthday 


Los ANGELES. — Richard Buhlig 
pianist, began a series of Beethoven 
recitals Jan. 10. The second recital, 
Jan. 17, in the KFWB concert hall, 
again attracted a capacity audience. 
Mr. Buhlig is a master pianist and has 
a large following. 

Lillian Steuber, resident artist, now 
head of the Olga Steeb Piano School 
in Los Angeles, gave a recital on Jan. 
20 in the Ebell Theatre, and demon- 
strated superior artistry. 

The Brodetsky Chamber Music En- 
semble of 30 string players directed by 
Julian Brodetsky, gave a fine perform- 
ance of a Handel Concerto Grosso, 
Ernst Toch’s C Major Quartet and 
Franck’s Piano Quintet, with Eman- 
uel Bay as soloist, Jan. 22. Lee 
Sweetland, baritone, sang in Thorne 
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Blackstone 

Reginald Stewart, Conductor of the Balti- 

more Symphony and Director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory of Music 


and Fall to meet the public demand 
for re-appearances of this organiza- 
tion. 

Frederick R. Huber, managing di- 
rector of the Lyric and local repre- 
sentative of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, states that the bookings at 
The Lyric for the entire season sur- 
pass all records. The crowded sched- 
ule of the Baltimore Symphony, the 
visiting orchestras and other bookings 
have made The Lyric a focal point of 
musical culture this busy season. 
Frederick R. Huber promises three 
performances by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, April 11, 12, 13, 
with “Tales of Hoffmann”, “La Bo- 
héme” and “Norma” as the bills. 

Richard Weagley, conductor of the 
Handel Choir: A. Lee Jones, con- 
ductor of the Carnegie Chorus; Con- 
rad Gebelein, director of the Public 
Recreation Orchestra; Stanley Chap- 
pell, conductor of the B and O Glee 
Club; Kathryn Gudekunst, Women’s 
Chorus of the B and O, are listing 
programs for their organizations. 
Eugene Martinett, director of the 
Civic Opera Company finds this group, 
curtailed owning to military service 
call of members, awaiting the an- 
nouncement of his plans. J. Norris 
Herring, who directs the public con- 
cert series of the Maryland Casualty 
Auditorium, has a list of dates from 
February to April 23 for Sunday 
afternoon programs, to which the 
public is invited. 


Honeeneeeanennenet Td 


Hall, Occidental College, Jan. 14, ac- 
companied by Elinor Remick Warren, 
composer-pianist. 

The Hancock Ensemble of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s Col- 
lege of Music presented Maurice Eis- 
enberg as cello soloist in a concert 
Jan. 21, under Lucien Cailliet. 

Dorothy Maynor sang to a packed 
house in the Philharmonic Auditori- 
um Jan. 16 and again in Royce Hall, 
on the Los Angeles campus of the 
University of California, Jan. 21. 

The Society of Native American 
Composers, Charles Ives, president, 
offered music by resident composers: 
Clifford Vaughn, Willy Stahl, Ivor 
Drareg, Dr. Mary Carr Moore, 
Adolph Weiss and Clarence Mader in 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church Jan. 9. 

The Woman’s Lyric Club of Los 
Angeles celebrated its 40th anniver- 
sary with a concert in the Ebell Thea- 
tre Jan. 23 and paid tribute to Con- 
ductor Emeritus, J. B. Poulin. Resi- 
dent composers represented on the pro- 
gram were: Elinor Remick Warren, 
Abbie Jamison, Benjamin Edwards, 
Blanche Robinson and Charles Cad- 
man. 

IsABEL Morse Jones 
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Efrem Kurtz, New Conductor of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic, Arrives with 
Mrs. Kurtz 


By Lucy PARROTT 

KANSAS CITY 

ITIZENS are enthusiastic over 
® the progress of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic under its new 
conductor, Efrem Kurtz. Concerts 
given since the season began in De- 
cember have exceeded even the most 
sanguine expectations. Orlando Barera 
is the new concertmaster and Mrs. 
Ruth Seufert the Philharmonic’s 
manager. The list of soloists for the 
year includes the names of Artur 
Rubinstein, Jose Iturbi, Gregor Pia- 
tigorsky, James Melton, Orlando Ba- 
rera, Nathan Milstein and Bidu Sayao. 

Pop concerts on Sunday after- 
noons have a new importance. Three 
groups of Children’s Concerts feature 
ballet forms of orchestral music. 

An outstanding concert attraction 
is the series presented by Walter A. 
Fritschy, who brings the Don Cos- 
sacks, Fritz Kreisler, Robert Casa- 
desus, the Russian Ballet Theater, the 
Philadelphia Opera Company in “The 
Bat” and the Baccaloni Company in 
“Don Pasquale.” 


Musical Club Campaigns 


Under Mrs. Carl R. Ferris, the 
Kansas City Musical Club has a 
dominant role in the campaign for 
orchestra funds, supplying over half 
of the women on the Drive Campaign 
and obtaining over two-thirds of the 
subscriptions. The club has some 500 


Larry Gordon 


Walter A. Fritschy, Concert Manager in 
Kansas City 
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Dr. Wiktor La- 

bunski, Director 

of the Kansas 

City Conserva- 
tory 


members, and gives its usual quota of 
fine programs. The War Service 
Chairman reports programs for service 
men, 

The Conservatory of Music of 
Kansas City, under Dr Wiktor La- 
bunski, continues to expaud. Gardner 
Read has joined the faculty as teacher 
of composition, advanced theory and 
piano. Other new members are Mary 
Kate Parker and Marjorie Ouns- 
worth, piano, and Maxine Martin, 
voice. Faculty recitals are given by 
Marian Connell, Stanley Deacon, 
Catherine Farley, Dr. Labunski, Con- 
stance Eberhart and Rachel Hartley 
Ward. 

Mu Phi Epsilon, Mu Delta Chapter, 


Kansas City Favors 
Kurtz Programs 


Philharmonic Concerts 
and Soloists Delight Pub- 
lic—Rubinstein Plays 


Kansas City—The major interest 
of Kansas City’s musical life con- 
tinues to be centered in the very ex- 
cellent programs the Kansas City 
Philharmonic under Efrem Kurtz has 
been playing during December and 
January. Continuing his phenomenal 
success of the first concert and further 
strengthening the playing of his or- 
ganization, Mr. Kurtz next presented 
Mischa Elman in a stirring perform- 
ance of the Tchaikovsky concerto and 
gave a finely inspired reading of Beet- 
hoven’s Seventh Symphony. Jesus 
Maria Sanroma, a pianist new to the 
Middle West, was the artist of the 
Dec. 28 concert, winning enthusiastic 
approval for his brilliant playing of 
the Grieg concerto. 

Mr. Kurtz gave an ingratiating ac- 
count of Schubert’s “Unfinished Sym- 
phony” and several lilting Strauss 
numbers. An over-capacity audience 
on Jan. 11 gave Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, a rousing ovation for his su- 
perb interpretation of Tchaikovsky’s 
B Flat Minor Concerto, and were 
equally moved by the orchestra’s play- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
phony. 
At the first “Pop” Concert, Dec. 19, 
Byron Jannes, 15 year old pianist, 
played Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo with success followed by a pro- 
gram of high artistic standard, yet of 
popular appeal. This was upheld by 
the “Pop” Concert of Jan. 2 which 
featured Dorothy Averill, assistant 
concert master, in the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” and some intrigu- 
ing orchestral numbers. 

David Van Vactor, first flutist and 
assistant to Efrem Kurtz, made his 
local debut as conductor with the or- 
chestra in the “Pop” Concert of Jan. 
16, winning warm approval for his 
authoritative leadership in a program 
including compositions by Bach, Mo- 
zart, Vericini and Paganini. 

Richard F. Townly has _ recently 
been elected president of the Board of 


Mrs. Carl R. Fer- 

ris, President of 

the Kansas City 
Musical Club 


Orlando Barera, 
New Concert- 
master of the 
Kansas City Phil- 


harmonic 


has resumed its concerts the proceeds 
being applied to a scholarship fund 
and a series open to the public. Tau 
Chapter, Sigma Alpha Iota, also gives 
concerts. The Kansas City Music 
Teachers Association, Eva Tisdale 
Williams, president, features local mu- 
sicians and speakers on monthly pro- 
grams. 

The Kansas City Guild of Music 
and Allied Arts Teachers has a 


Bert’s Studio 


Mrs. Ruth Seufert, Manager of the 


Kansas City Philharmonic 


schedule of recitals, orchestral, en- 
semble and drama concerts. N. De 
Rubertis will conduct the commence- 
ment orchestral performance in June. 
Lenore Anthony is the president. 

The Pro Art School of Music under 
Bertha Hornaday gives demonstration 
recitals. 


Trustees of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic Association and has already 
made plans to raise a permanent main- 
tenance fund for the orchestra artists 
from the ticket sales income. He suc- 
ceeds Vincent O’Flaherty, to whom 
Kansas City owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude for having chosen Efrem Kurtz as 
conductor, and steering the course of 
the orchestra through the early trying 
days of its reorganization. S. Harz- 
feld remains chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, Rabbi Samuel S. 
Mayerberg, vice-president of the 
Board, and Mrs. Ruth O. Seufert, 
business manager and secretary of the 
executive committee. 

Alex Murray, violinist of Los An- 
geles, is the new concert master tak- 
ing the place of Orlando Barera, in- 
ducted into military service the early 
part of January. Lucy PARROTT 


Kansas City Enjoys 
Ballet Season 


Casadesus, Speaks, Thibault in 
Recitals—Ballad Singers Please 
Hearers 


KansAs Crry—Within one week 
we have had a ballet season in the 
Music Hall given by the Ballet Thea- 
tre under Fritschy Concert Series 
management, and the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, under local A. and N. 
auspices. Huge crowds attended all 
performances and applauded their 
favorites of former years as well as 
new dancers. 

Robert Casadesus played an exact- 
ing and highly satisfactory recital in 
the Music Hall Nov. 30. Margaret 
Speaks and Conrad Thibault gave a 
joint recital of classical and modern 
music on the Kansas City Town Hall 
series. The American Ballad Sing- 
ers were presented by the Center Cul- 
tural Series and pleased a large audi- 
ence in ther interesting historical pro- 
gram. 

The Kansas City Musical Club pre- 
sented local artists, Edna Scotten Bill- 
ings and Powell Weaver, organists, 
and Gladys Havens Daniels, contralto, 
in a Christmas program that drew a 
large crowd to the First Baptist 
Church. Seevral new compositions by 
Powell Weaver were featured. The 


second Mu Phi Epsilon concert in 
Edison Hall was given by Latonia 
Barnett, soprano; Nancy Terwilliger 
Crawford, mezzo-contralto ; the 
KCMO String Ensemble and Grace 
and Holy Trinity Memorial Boys 
Choir, Mabelle Glenn, director, and 
Edna Scotten Billings, organist. 

Gardner Read, assisted by faculty 
members of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, gave a program of his composi- 
tions in Atkins Hall, Nelson Gallery 
of Art, Jan. 21, with a large chorus 
directed by Stanley Deacon assist- 
ing the soloists in his “Merry Madri- 
gal”. 

Russell Webber, violinist and com- 
poser, has been added to the faculty 
of the music department of the Kan- 
sas City University as head of the 
violin department. 

ae 





Cincinnati Welcomes 
Lotte Lehmann 


CINCINNATI—Lotte Lehmann, so- 
prano, was the soloist for the Matinee 
Musicale Club on Jan. 3 in the Hall 
of Mirrors in the Netherland Plaza. 
Mme. Lehmann gave a program of 
Lieder in which she displayed notable 
artistry. Her accompanist was Paul 
Ulanowsky. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company 
was heard in a performance of “The 
Bat”, sung in English, in Taft Audi- 
torium on Jan. 13. 

V. A. 


Duo-Pianists to Perform 
New McDonald Concerto 


Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Ne- 
menoff, who introduced the new Mar- 
tinu Concerto for two pianos with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in Phila- 
delphia and New York, will play the 
Harl McDonald two piano concerto 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Baltimore and Washington on Apfil 
18 and 19, and also at the Ann Arbor 
Festival on May 6, with the composer 
conducting. They are also engaged for 
a special broadcast with the Orchestra 
over the CBS Network early in the 
Spring. This will mark the eighth 
appearance of the Luboshutz and Ne- 
menoff duo with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra during the current season. 
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Fabien Sevitzky, Conductor of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony 


By Rocer BuprRow 
INDIANAPOLIS 
HE Indianapolis Symphony under 
Fabien Sevitzky has lengthened 
its season by one week. A special 
Viennese program featuring Robert 
Stolz, Hertha Glaz and Jan Peerce 
was to be given early in February at 
the Murat Theater. The following 
subscription concerts conducted by 
Howard Barlow, guest for Mr. Sevit- 
zky, feature Carlos Salzedo. Carroll 
Glenn will appear on succeeding pro- 
grams. 

The orchestra will give another 
municipal concert at Candle Taber- 
nacle. These programs are popular 
at low admission prices, given in re- 
turn for financial aid to the orchestra 
recently voted by the City Council. 

Employees of P. R. Mallory & Co. 
will be guests at the second industrial 
concert, featuring Louise Meiszner, 
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Indianapolis Events 


Orchestral and Choral 
Programs Are Varied 
In Character 


INDIANAPOLIS—The .midwinter sea- 
son has been highly varied. In addi- 
tion to Indianapolis Symphony con- 
certs, both the Ballet Russe and Bal- 
let Theatre have pleased large audi- 
ences, Victor Kolar, now conductor 
of the Jordan Conservatory Sym- 
phony, has given his first program 
with this ensemble. 

The biggest event of all, attended by 
more than the 7,500 persons Cadle 
Tabernacle can seat, was the “Mes- 
siah” performance eonducted by Fabien 
Sevitzky. Participating were the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, Maria Kous- 
sevitzky (Mrs. Fabien Sevitzky), 
Edna Merritt, Edward Kane, Rand 
Smith, the Indianapolis Symphonic 
Choir, the choral section of the In- 
dianapolis Matinee Musicale and the 
Indianapolis Maennerchor. The con- 
cert was one of the new municipal 
series. Handel’s work was performed 
with distinction and received with 
great enthusiasm. 

The fourth pair of subscription con- 
certs at the Murat Theatre provided 
light and gay music, featuring Gold- 
mark’s “Rustic Wedding” Symphony, 
and excerpts from Gershwin’s “Porgy 
and Bess” arranged by Robert Rus- 
sell Bennett. Ania Dorfmann was 
soloist in Grieg’s Piano Concerto in A 
Minor, and won an ovation. 


Symphony Concerts 


Following the holidays, the Indian- 
apolis Symphony played two concerts, 
subscription and municipal, and one 
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Draw Big Audiences 


Indianapolis 








Mrs. Lucille Lock- 
man Wagner, 
President of the 
Indianapolis 
Matinee Musicale 





industrial concert idea 


Co., 


The 
is popular with L. S. Ayres 
department store, and R. C. A.-Victor 
Division also “buying the house” to 


pianist. 


treat their employees. Other con- 
cerns wanted to do likewise but the 
insertion of six municipal concerts in 
an already crowded schedule made 
impossible any more industrial con- 
certs. 

The orchestra’s February schedule 
includes a concert at Camp Atter- 
bury, with Carroll Glenn as _ soloist, 
and a concert at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, where Joseph Battista, 
pianist, will be soloist. 


Orchestra to Tour 


In March the orchestra will give 
concerts in Chicago, LaPorte, Ind, and 
Sandusky, O., returning for the sub- 
scription pair featuring Helen Trau- 
bel, soprano. Out-of-town engage- 
ments include concerts at the Naval 
Training Station, Bunker Mill, Ind., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Rich- 
mond and Terra Haute. In May 
the musicians will take part in a 
performance of Verdi’s Requiem. 

Howard Harrington is the orches- 
tra’s manager. The Women’s Com- 
mitte, under Mrs. Charles Latham, 
sponsors lectures over WISH. 

Members of the orchestra partici- 
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industrial concert before leaving on a 
tour. At the subscription concert, 
Raya Garbousova played MHaydn’s 
Cello Concerto in D to an apprecia- 
tive audience. The orchestra played 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 3, De- 
bussy’s “Clouds” and “Festivals”, and 
McDonald’s “My Country at War”. 
John Meiszner, flutist, and Julio Maz- 
zocca, clarinetist, were soloists at the 
municipal concert in Sandre’s. “Sous 
la Feuilée” and Saint-Saéns’s Taran- 
telle for Flute and Clarinet. Larry 
Richardson sang Wagner’s “Evening 
Star” and other songs. Fritz Siegal, 
first violinist, was soloist in Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto at the industrial con- 
cert for employees of L. S. Ayres & 
Co., department store. 


Jordan Conservatory Concert 


Mr. Kolar’s concert with the Jor- 
dan Conservatory orchestra in the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral auditorium 
featured two soloists, Patricia Rhein- 
hardt in the Concerto for Oboe and 
Orchestra by Pergolesi, and Martha 
Rucker Griffin, violinist, in the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria”. The orchestra 
played Schubert’s “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony, the Overture to “Die Meister- 
singer” and works by Coates, Mozart, 
and Borodin. The Jordan Choir sang 
“Silent Night”. 

Large audiences attended programs 
given by the Ballet Theater at En- 
glish’s Theater under the auspices of 
Martens Concerts, and the Ballet 
Russe at the Murat Theater. Mar- 
tens Concerts’ latest program pre- 
sented Alec Templeton, who drew a 
large audience to the Murat Theater. 

Rocer Buprow 


Mrs. Charles 
Latham, President 
of the Indianapo- 
lis Symphony 
Women's Com- 
mittee 


pate in four chamber concerts, ar- 
ranged by Mr. Sevitzky, given by the 
Columbia Club. Walter Whitworth, 
critic of the Indianapolis News, 
gives brief analysis. 

Mrs, Frank W. Cregor, president 
of the Indiana Federation of Music 
Clubs, is completing plans for the 


twenty-fourth annual convention in 
April. Indiana composers will be 
featured, and a demonstration of 


musical therapy given. 

_ The Federation has ninety-six clubs 
in the state. Junior clubs will hold 
their annual competitive festival in 
May under Mrs. Dudley Campbell of 
Rushville. 

Nan Merriman, 1943 Young Artist 
winner, will be presented in concert by 
the Indianapolis Matinee Musicale, 
Mrs. Lucille Lockman Wagner, presi- 
dent. Other artists on the concert 
course are Marjorie Lawrence and 
Egon Petri. The choral section is 
directed by Joseph Lautner. 


Visiting Artists 


Martens Concerts, Inc., will present 
Zino Francescatti and Grace Moore. 
The series has included Charles L. 
Wagner’s production of “Faust”; Ru- 
dolf Serkin and the Ballet Theater. 
Gladys Alwes is president of Martens 
Concerts, Inc. She also arranged for 
Romberg programs and the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo. 

The Indianapolis Maennerchor is 
celebrating its 90th anniversary. A 
concert was given at the Athenaeum 
by the Knights of Columbus Choir 
under Carl Lauber; the Murst Chant- 
ers, directed by Arnold Spencer, and 
the Maennerchor, which has 69 active 
members and 26 more in the Armed 
Services. The Maennerchor will sing 
at the Pioneer banquet celebrating the 
92d anniversary of the Athenaeum- 
Turners. Robert Quick, . concert- 
master of the WGN orchestra, will 
be soloist in March On May 13 the 
chorus will celebrate its anniversary 
with a program featuring Florence 
Kirk, soprano. 








Terre Haute 


Will H. Bryant, 
Conductor of the 
Terre Haute Civic 
and Teachers Col- 
lege Symphony 





By Freperick L. Biack, Jr. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

RICH and varied musical bill of 
fare is promised for the remainder 

of the season in Terre Haute. Attend- 
ance at concerts has been record- 
breaking and promises to continue so. 
Heading the list of musical attrac- 
tions are the concerts of the Wabash 
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Valley Civic Music Association which 
this year is presenting five concerts 
before a completely sold out house in 
the auditorium of the Student Union 
building of Indiana State Teachers 
College. The Association which has 
already presented Argentinita, Nathan 
Milstein, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, 
will present Gladys Swarthout on 
March | and a concert by the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony under Fabien Se- 
vitzky on a date in April as yet unde- 
cided. The tremendous response to 
this year’s membership drive promises 
well for continued success next season. 

The Terre Haute Civic and Teach- 
ers College Symphony under Will H. 
Bryant is playing to the largest audi- 
ences in its history. Two concerts by 
the orchestra remain on the season’s 
schedule, one on Feb. 15, with Thad- 
deus Kozuch as piano soloist in Rach- 
maninoft’s Third Concerto, and the 
final one on April 18 with Mrs. Mary 
Winn as piano soloist and Miss Laura 
Mae Briggs as violin soloist playing 
Beethoven’s violin concerto. The or- 
chestral association is also presenting 
for its season ticket subscribers a con- 
cert on March 20 by the St. Louis 
Symphonette under Paul Schreiber. 

St. Mary-of-the-Woods College for 
women has several interesting concerts 
scheduled. E. Robert Schmitz is to 
appear on the campus for a concert in 
February and Harriet Haskins is to 
sings in recital on April 28. In addi- 
tion to these there will be recitals by 
outstanding students in the music de- 
partment of the college. 

The music department of Indiana 
State Teachers College will also con- 
tribute some of the most enjoyable 
concerts of the Spring season. The 
concert band under the direction of 
Mr. E. V. Dillard, the orchestra under 
Mr. Arthur Hill, and the college choir 
directed by Miss Ruth Hill will each 
be heard in a Spring concert. Sigma 
Alpha Iota, national music sorority, is 
planning for February and March a 
series of Sunday afternoon programs 
by its members, these concerts to be 


given in the beautiful and spacious 
auditorium of the Student Union 
building. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute has kept 
its fine men’s glee club going despite 
the war and director Emil Taflinger 
promises its May concert will be an- 
other outstanding music event. 

The music section of the Woman’s 
Department Club presents in addition 
to its regular monthly morning mu- 
sicals two evening programs of inter- 
est, an organ recital by Frederick 
Black, Jr. in February and a program 
by the choral singers of the club on 
March 7. 





Franz Bornschein Composes 
Patriotic Works 

BattrmorE—Franz Bornschein has 
completed three symphonic scores 
based on patriotic topics. They are: 
“Cry to Arms,” a fantasy ; “Ode to the 
Brave,” a tribute to the heroes of the 
Hornet, and “Gremlins,” a burlesque 
overture. 

Mr. Bornschein’s “The Earth 
Sings,” recently played by the Balti- 
more Symphony, has been recorded 
for overseas broadcasting by the OWI. 
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Jose Iturbi, Conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic 


By Mary Ertz WILL 
ROCHESTER 


USICAL events continue to 
have hearty public support; 
many concerts have been given 
to sold-out houses, and the second half 
of the season promises to be equally 
good. 
The Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, José Iturbi, musical director, 
and Guy Fraser Harrison associate 
conductor, was to be heard on Feb. 3, 
Mr. Iturbi conducting. Artists to come 
in March are the Argentina Dancers 
in an all-Spanish program, and Helen 
Traubel. Mr. Iturbi will appear as 
both conductor and piano soloist on 
March 23. Arthur M. See is manager. 
The concert series at the Eastman 
Theatre, in Series A, have as re- 
maining artists: Vladimir Horowitz 
and Nathan Milstein. Series B con- 
certs has the opera “Martha”, with 


Arthur M. See, Manager of 
the Rochester Philharmonic 






















Dr. Howard Hanson, Director of the 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester 


John Gurney, Josephine Antoine and 
Armand Tokatyan as principals. 

Other events at the Eastman Thea- 
tre may include a visit of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company ; but they have 
not yet been announced. 


In Kilbourn Hall 


The recital series at Kilbourn Hall 
will bring Arthur Kraft, tenor; the 
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Guy Fraser Harrison, Conductor of the 
Rochester Civic Orchestra 


Britt Trio, and Max Landow, pianist. 

The Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra concerts, and the Concert 
Series A and B, are under the auspices 
of the Rochester Civic Music Associa- 
tion. The recital series at Kilbourn 
Hall are under the auspices of the 
Eastman School of Music. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman School has plans for the 
American Composers concerts and the 
Eastman School Festival of American 
Music in April which will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conductor, under the 
auspices of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association, will continue the Sunday 
evening “Pop” concerts at the East- 
man Theatre. 


Utica 











Roland E. Ches- 

ley, Manager of 

the Utica Artists 
Series 


By E.uis KENNEDY BALDWIN 


UTICA, N. Y. 


S the B Sharp Musical Club un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. C. 
Lloyd Fague observed its 40th anni- 
versary year, the organization which 
has brought many of the country’s 
greatest artists to Utica announced its 
plans for the balance of the season. 
The club will bring Rudolf Serkin 
on Feb. 29 and close its season with 
James Melton on Mar. 29, at the 
Avon Theater. The season opened 
with recitals by Patricia Travers and 
the Trapp Family. 


The Civic Musical Society, which 





sponsors the Civic Orchestra of 70, 
the Civic Chorus and Civic Band, will 
continue all three organizations, 
which are paid professional rates. The 
symphony, which opened with two 
concerts under Edgar J. Alderwick, 
will be heard Mar. 15 at the Utica 
Theater under Berrian Shute, with 
Dr. Frank P. Cavallo directing the 
chorus. A symphony concert led by 
Mr. Shute will close the season May 3. 


Chesley’s Series 


Roland E. Chesley, manager of the 
great Artists Series, who began his 
season with Alec Templeton, the Don 
Cossacks and Lily Pons, expects to 
present Fritz Reiner and the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony in February and 
Jeanette MacDonald some time in 































Mrs. C. Lloyd Fague, President of the 

Utica B Sharp Club, Cuts a Cake to 

Celebrate the Club's 40th Anniversary. 

Mrs. Tracy Humphrey Is in the Center 
and Helen Kelley at Right 


April. The series is given at War- 
ner Brothers Stanley. 

The Chamber Music Society, spon- 
sors of appearances by the Budapest 
String Quartet and the Musical Art 
Quartet earlier, plans a series of 
Spring and Fall public concerts at 
which nationally known quartets will 
play, according to Dr. A. P. Saun- 
ders, commentator. 

The Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute will continue its policy of mu- 
sical programs during the Spring and 
Fall with arrangements made through 
the music department of Hamilton 
College. 

Mildred Ueltschi, president of Etude 
Club, is planning a program which 
features concerts in area institutions. 

Gamma Chi made arrangements to 
present Margaret Speaks and Conrad 
Thibault at the Avon early this year. 


Colgate Series 


At nearby Colgate University the 
concert series which attracts a large 
Central New York patronage and 
opened with Templeton, Swarthout, 
the Don Cossacks and the — 

mphony, plans to present ary 
ae Volinist, Feb. 10; the Met- 
ropolitan Trio of New York includ- 
ing Thomas Richner, pianist; Walter 
Piasecki, cellist, and James DeLa- 
Fuente, violinist, Mar. 9, and Richard 
Crooks, April 20. 
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SONDRA BIANCA 


“The most gifted child pianist since the prodigy Josef Hofmann.”—Dr. Walter Damrosch. 


“Incredibly expert.” — PM. 
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Karl Krueger, Conductor of the Detroit 
Symphony 


By SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


DETROIT 


ETROIT’S most energetic music 

season in several years is moving 
swiftly toward its spring conclusion. 
It has been a remarkably live season, 
high-lighted by the exciting perform- 
ances of the recreated Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Karl Krueger, 
after a lapse of over a year, during 
which it existed solely as a radio fea- 
ture. Another forward-looking step 
was the organization of a light opera 
company under the sponsorship of 
prominent Detroiters. 


Four programs remain to be played 
in the Symphony’s 29th season. The 
Symphony, composed of 90-odd play- 
ers, is at its largest size since it was 
established in 1915. Under Mr. Krue- 
ger’s enthusiastic direction, the orches- 
tra has been molded into an impressive 
symphonic unit. 


Mr. Krueger’s programs have been 
living up to his pre-season promise, 
when he said: “I intend to find, 
through every device at my command, 
what our public’s preferences are, be- 
cause our first hope and desire is to 
bring to Detroit audiences music which 
they expressly wish to hear.” 


Both old and up-to-date classical 
music have been played by the re- 
vamped orchestra, and many “first” 
Detroit performances of all periods of 
music have been given under Mr. 
Krueger’s baton. 


Success of Reorganization 


A local department store demon- 
strated its faith in Detroit’s desire to 
retain its orchestra, soon after the 
1942-43 season was cancelled. The 
department store held the players to- 
gether by sponsoring Sunday evening 
radio broadcasts. Early in 1943, a 
group of well-known local music- 
lovers planned the 1943-44 subscrip- 
tion season. Led by Henry Reichhold, 
prominent Michigan industrialist, they 
reorganized the management and pro- 
claimed the revitalized Symphony, 
with Mr. Krueger as musical director. 
Their foresight was vindicated when 
nearly 85 per cent of the orchestra’s 
season tickets were sold out before the 
second regular concert. 


Eric Delamarter was scheduled to 
appear with the Symphony on Feb. 3, 
in the dual capacity of composer and 
The orchestra’s concert- 


conductor. 
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Henry Reichhold, 

Prominent Reor- 

ganizer of Detroit 
Symphony 





Max Koenigsberg, 
Managing Direc- 
tor of the Civic 
Light Opera 
Association 


master, Ilya Schkolnik, will be violin 
soloist. 


One week later, the distinguished 
pianist, Artur Schnabel, will play two 
concerts, accompanied by the orches- 
tra. Patricia Travers, violinist, is 
scheduled to perform on Feb. 17. The 
regular season will close on Feb. 24, 
with an orchestral concert. The Sun- 
day evening radio concerts are ex- 
pected to continue at least through 
the spring. 


Seven weeks of light opera perform- 
ances remain during the first annual 
season of the Civic Light Opera As- 
sociation of Detroit, Inc. The musical 
comedies are featuring nationally- 
known singers in the main roles. Many 
Detroit Symphony players are includ- 
ed in the orchestra, which is con- 
ducted by Giuseppe Bamboscheck. 
Local talent predominates in the sing- 
ing and dancing choruses. Max Koen- 
igsberg is managing director of the 
operettas, which are sponsored by a 
group of big Detroit business and in- 
dustrial “names.” 


The musical comedies are presented 
every evening except Thursday during 
the symphony season. Beginning Feb. 
29, they will be given every evening, 
except times when the Masonic has 


been previously booked. The remain- 
der of the schedule follows: Week of: 
Feb. 1—‘New Moon”; Feb. 8— 


“Sari”; Feb. 15—“Desert Song”; Feb. 
22—“Robin Hood”; Feb. 29—“Hit the 
Deck”; March 7—“Roberta”; March 
14—“Show Boat.” 


Two additional star attractions have 
been booked for the Masonic Audito- 
rium Concert Series, which for eleven 
years has brought music, opera and 
ballet’s ace performers to Detroit. 
Following the previously-announced 
recitals by Jascha Heifetz on Feb. 28 
and Josef Hofmann on March 8, Alec 
Templeton will bring his keyboard 
wizardry into the Masonic on April 
15. Nelson Eddy’s recital will wind 
up the series on April 26. 


The Detroit Music Guild will con- 
tinue its highly-successful eighth season 
of concerts with chamber music pro- 
grams in February, March and May. 
On Feb. 2, the numbers to be per- 
formed will be Mozart’s Fugue in C 
Minor and Sonata in D; Bach’s So- 
nata for Unaccompanied Oboe and 
Brahms’s Sonata for Two Pianos in 
F Minor. Artists to be heard will be 
oboeist Lare Wardrop and pianists 
Rebecca Sidorsky and Edward Bred- 
shall. Concluding recitals will be 
given by Guild members on March 29 
and May 3. 

The final program given under 
auspices of Pro Musica will feature 
the Brazilian pianist, Claudio Arrau, 
on March 24. 

Detroit’s oldest all-male singing so- 
ciety, the Orpheus Club, is planning 
to give the second of its two 1943-44 
public concerts on April 25. Charles 
Frederic Morse leads the singers. 

Sometime this year, it is hoped the 
London Philharmonic, which is sched- 
uled to make a goodwill tour of the 
Midwest, under Sir Thomas Beecham, 
will play for Detroiters. 
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Hardin Van Duer- 
sen, Conductor 
of the University 
Choral Union in 
Ann Arbor 


Charles A. Sink, 
President of the 
University Musi- 
cal Society in 
Ann Arbor 


By HELEN MILLER CUTLER 


ANN ARBOR 
Cit A. SINK, president 
of University Musical Society 
and manager of its concerts, states 
that the May Festival will be held 
over the weekend to include a Sunday 
concert for the benefit of out-of-town 
patrons and service men. 

This will be the fifty-first annual 
festival. It will be held in Hill Au- 
ditorium from May 4 to 7. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra has again been 
engaged to participate and the list of 
soloists bears the names of Rose 
Bampton, Kerstin Thorborg, Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, Bidu Sayao, Charles 
Kullman, Salvatore Baccaloni, Nathan 
Milstein, Gregor Piatigorsky and 
Lansing Hatfield. Marguerite Hood 


Ann Arbor School 


Earl V. Moore, 
Director of the 


of Music 


is to lead the Youth Chorus of some 
400 Ann Arbor school children, 

The Choral Union of 300 adults 
mixed voices will present two major 
works under Hardin Van Deursen, 
who is conducting during the absence 
of Thor Johnson, now with the Armed 
Forces. 


Outstanding Artists 


The _ sixty-fifth annual Choral 
Union Series draws capacity audi- 
ences to Hill Auditorium with such 
outstanding concerts as those of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, the Boston 
Symphony, Marian Anderson, Yehudi 
Menuhin, Claudio Arrau, the Don 
Cossack Chorus, Artur Rubinstein and 
Marjorie Lawrence. Mischa Elman 
returns on Feb. 10 and Ezio Pinza 
will be heard in March, 


Chamber Music in the Rackham 
Building is another feature of 1944. 
The main event is the fourth annual 
Chamber Music Festival of three con- 
certs by the Roth String Quartet. 
Other recitals by chamber groups 
and soloists are given by visiting 
artists, members of the university 
faculty and senior students in the 
School of Music, of which Earl V. 
Moore is director. 





Flint 


By BerTHA KNISELY 
FLINT, MICH. 


T= Flint Community Music Asso- 
ciation, which coordinates the mu- 
sic of the city under the leadership of 
Dr. W. W. Norton, has adopted the 
slogan “Upholding Wartime Morale.” 
The Civic Opera will present “Mar- 
tha” late in February with Flint mu- 
sicians as participants. 

The Flint Symphony, under Dr. 
Norton, promises two more concerts, 
March 26 and May 14, with the latter 
climaxing the myriad events of Na- 
tional Music Week. Request numbers 
will be featured in both concerts. 

Four concerts were scheduled for 
this season by the St. Cecilia Society- 
Flint Community Concert Association. 
Anna Kaskas has already been heard. 
Artists yet to appear are: Rudolf Fir- 
kusny on Feb. 13; St. Louis Sinfoni- 
etta, March 19 and Baccaloni Opera 
Company presenting the “Barber of 
Seville,” April 25. 

Continuing a round of activities in 
nearby cities and colleges as well as 
before local audiences, the AC Spark 
Plug Male Choir and the Girls’ Glee 
Club under Charles M. Gregor plan 
an imposing Easter concert with the 
cooperation of the AC Concert Band 
and its director, Arthur Wilson. Guest 
artist will be Lucille Manners. The 








band plays for workers every week, 
alternating between the two plants. 
With its annual concert just past, the 
Norton Male Chorus, directed by Dr. 
Norton, takes up various engagements. 

On the Part-Song Club calendar are 
two more concerts. On March 1 
Alexander Schuster, cellist, director of 
the Michigan State College orchestra, 
will be featured, and on May 10 two 
artists will appear, one of them a stu- 
dent chosen from local contestants. 
Herbert Lively has taken over the club 
baton this year. 


The St. Cecilia Society will hear 
five more member artist programs and 
special events will include the annual 
Lenten Evensong of the St. Cecilia 
Chorus on March 26 under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Emily Hixson, with Miss 
Thelma Torre, organist. Long antici- 
pated by youthful musicians is the an- 
nual Student Day program set for 
April 28 to be given by members of 
the three junior branches—Junior St. 
Cecilia Society, Junior Boys’ Club and 
Student Musicale. Concluding pro- 
gram of the season will be the annual 
meeting and luncheon on May 5, with 
the St. Cecilia Chorus furnishing 
music. 

In spite of depletion in personnel, 
the Little Symphony of the Central 
Methodist Church directed by Bram- 
well Ward will continue to appear 
throughout the season. Its schedule 
includes four more concerts, Feb. 15, 
March 5 and 28 with the Northern A 
Capella Choir, and May 9 with Groves 
Male Chorus. 
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WANTED 


Good vocal equipment and train- 
ing necessary. Must have reper- 
good appearance, 
abilities. 
Address with full particulars to 
BOX 310, MUSICAL AMERICA, STEINWAY BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 1 
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Seattle 








t Walters 
Cecilia Schultz, Director of Artists Series 
in Seattle 


By Nan D. BrRoNson 


SEATTLE 


ECILIA SCHULTZ, who has 

brought many artists, has three 

regular series and presents spe- 
cial attractions to come on the “Great- 
er Artist Series”: the Ballet The- 
ater in six performances, Ezio Pinza, 
Salvatore Baccaloni and his opera 
company in “Don Pasquale” and “The 
Barber of Seville,” and Helen Traubel. 
The “De Luxe Theater Series” will 
close with a week’s engagement of the 
Dunham Dancers. The Sunday after- 
noon list has the names of Artur Ru- 
binstein, Luboshutz and Nemenoff, and 
William Primrose. Marian Anderson, 
Jascha Heifetz and Lawrence Tibbett 
will be special attractions. 





Ruth Allen 
McCreery, Execu- 
tive Secretary of 
the Seattle Sym- 
phony 


Francis Aranyi, 

Conductor of the 

Youth Symphony 
in Seattle 


Maurice B. Jackson is president of 
the Seattle Symphony. The executive 
secretary is Ruth Allen McCreery. 
The annual drive for subscriptions is 
now under way. 


Musical Club Events 


Artists to appear under the Ladies 
Musical Club sponsorship include Car- 
roll Glenn and Claudio Arrau. Mon- 
day Musicales will continue through 
May. Margaret Moss Hemion is 
president. 

Cornelia Turner will present Janet 
Bush and Dorothy Eustis. 

A new organization, the Friends of 
Chamber Music under Dr. Carl Paige 
Wood, has a series of three concerts, 
one by the Britt Trio and two by the 
new Seattle String Quartet which is 
composed ef Annie Tschopp Gombosi, 
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Maurice B. Jack- 

son, President of 

the Seattle Sym- 
phony 





Kantner, Lenore Ward 


Kathryn 
Forbes and Iris Canfield Smith. _ 
Artists announced on the University 


of Washington concert series are 
Dorothy Maynor, Mia Slavenska and 
her dance ensemble, Todd Duncan and 
Josef Hofmann. 

Dr. Carl Paige Wood, director of 
the University of Washington Music 
School, announces appearances of the 
University Choir under Charles Wil- 
son Lawrence, the annual campus com- 
posers concert, a band concert under 
Walter Welke, and the University 
Symphony under George Kirchner. 
Lecture recitals on American music 
are given by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. 
The combined ensembles will partici- 
pate in the final concert of the year. 

The Music Department of Seattle 
Pacific College under Lawrence 
Schoenals and the American Guild of 
Organists will present Alexander 
Schreiner, organist of the Salt Lake 
City Tabernacle. 


The custom of giving an oratorio in 


commencement week will be replaced 
by a program of excerpts from differ- 
ent oratorios. The A Cappella Choir 
will give concerts at military camps. 


For Young People 


For twenty years the Music and Art 
Foundation has assisted talented young 
people. Of major importance is the 
development of the Youth Symphony 
under Francis Aranyi. Players range 
in age from eight to sixteen. Two 
more concerts will be given. 

In August the second Summer Mu- 
sic Camp will be held on Vashon 
Island. 

The Art Museum concerts, inaugu- 
rated by Francis Armstrong eighteen 
months ago, continue to attract Sun- 
day audiences. They will be held 
through the Summer also. Programs 
are given by local or visiting artists 
and gifts received are donated to the 
Red Cross. It is estimated that ap. 
proximately $3,300 has been raised. 

Choral groups continue to function 
Concerts by the following will be 
heard late in the Spring: Women’s 
voices; Philomel Singers, R. H. Ken- 
drick, director; Treble Clef Ladies 
Ensemble, Edwin Fairbourne, director 
Male choruses include the Ralston 
Club, Owen Williams; and the Swea 
Male Chorus, C. H. Sutherland, di- 
rector. 


Te 








Spokane 





By J. M. Bemis 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


(,ASOLINE rationing panels may 
not agree, but music lovers of 
Spokane and the Inland Empire seem 
to consider their music entirely essen- 
tial, and they prove it by their con- 
tinued full support of subscription con- 
certs and other musical attractions 
featuring professional talent. 

In Spokane, the season past has been 
a good one, and the season ahead is 
promising of equal success. Of the 
major subscription groups, the Com- 
munity Concert Association, directed 
by Thomas F. Meagher, has three 
events remaining on its winter and 
spring schedule. Feb. 3 will bring 
Busch and Serkin. Feb. 15 is marked 
for Mia Slavenska, dancer, and April 
10, for the season’s finale, the Bacca- 
loni Opera Company. 


Musical Art Society Events 


Mr. and Mrs. Glen D. Swan, of the 
faculty of the State College of Wash- 
ington, at Pullman, come to Spokane 
in the week of Feb. 8, for a violin and 
piano concert, under the auspices of 
the Spokane Musical Art Society. 
This will be the last of four attractions 
to be offered by this group for the 
current season. Mrs. Evelyn Kellogg 
is president of this group. The or- 
ganization was inactive last year, but 
has staged a marked comeback, despite 
the handicaps of wartime. 

Still another organization, not of a 
musical nature but sponsoring musical 
events once or twice during the year, 
is the Early Birds Breakfast Club. 
This group has scheduled a perform- 
ance in English of “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” starring Richard Bonelli, 
baritone, and Natalie Bodanya, so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera, with Joan Field, violinist, as 
supporting artist. This is a private 
affair, for members only, with admis- 
sions limited to about 1,400. 


Eugene Linden, 

Conductor of the 

Tacoma Philhar- 
monic 





‘lacoma 


By KATHARINE HUNT 
TACOMA, WASH. 


A ieee the greater part of 
the 1943-44 schedule of artist at- 
tractions appeared in Tacoma during 
the first half of the season, there are 
still more programs to come. 

The Tacoma Philharmonic, now in 
its 10th year under the direction of its 
founder and conductor, Eugene Linden, 
has one more concert on its schedule 
for March 22. The orchestra moved 
this year from the high school audi- 
torium in which most of its concerts 
have been given to the Temple The- 
atre and also, for the first time, pre- 
sented two guest artist programs. 
Mrs. Ross Wright is president. 

The Hamrick All Star series, offer- 
ing the greatest number of attractions 
for the year, has on its Spring list for 
the Temple Theater, Dorothy Maynor, 
Feb. 3; Richard Bonelli and asso- 
ciates in “The Secret of Suzanne,” 
Feb. 17, and Lawrence  Tibbett, 
April 19. 

The Civic Music Association, headed 
this year by A. H. Heath, will present 
the Ballet Theater Feb. 29; Claudio 
Arrau, March 15 and the Salzedo En- 
semble April 5. 

The Puget Sound Symphony, which 
has given audience outlet for a num- 
ber of fine khaki clad musicians now 
stationed at Fort Lewis, will give a 
Spring concert and Tacoma’s two vet- 
eran chorus ensembles, the Ladies’ 
Musical club and the Orpheus club, 
also have Spring concerts scheduled. 
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Walter C. Welke, 
Conductor of the 
Bremerton Sym- 
phonic Orchestra 





Bremerton 








By LoRNA UMPHREY ERICKSON 
BREMERTON, WASH. 


HE present concert season in 

Bremerton is breaking all previous 
records. Bi-monthly concerts by the 
Bremerton Symphonic Orchestra are 
being given at the Civic Recreation 
Center under its new conductor, Wal- 
ter C. Welke, immediate past presi- 
dent of the Northwest Educators and 
director of instrumental music at the 
University of Washington. Tribute 
must be paid Ernest Fitzsimmons, or- 
ganizer and first conductor of the 
orchestra, who passed away in June. 

Mr. Welke will include works by 
Grofe on one of the future programs 
and also plans to list other American 
works on each program. Soloists will 
be Arthur Eresman, U. S. N., clar- 
inetist; David Soter, concertmaster ; 
Donald Bushell, ‘cellist of Belling- 
ham; Edward Krena, first trumpet 
with the Seattle Symphony; Mrs 
Glennice Ransom, soprane, and Mrs. 
Frank C. Schricker, pianist of the 
orchestra. 

The Symphonic Orchestra Asso- 
ciates recruited 400 members in 
August who contribute the money for 
music and instruments. 

The Bremerton Community Concert 
Association, Inc. is concluding its ser- 
ies of six presentations with Patricia 
Travers, March 20 and Bidu Sayao, 
April 21. A capacity membership of 
1,600 has enthusiastically enjoyed the 
following artists this season: Mona 
Paulee, the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sacks, Bartlett and Robertson, and 
Gregor Piatigorsky. On the waiting 
list 100 names have been accumulated 
for the first time in Bremerton’s his- 
tory. 

The Peninsula Music Club will fea- 
ture on its remaining monthly pro- 
grams of folk dances, symphonies and 
tunes of the West Indies, Central and 
South America, Russia and the Orient. 
Madge Rush Garland, former pro- 
fessional dancer and member of the 
club, will interpret Spanish dance 
forms on this month’s program. For 
the May program, the Nocturne Club, 
junior music organization, will furnish 
their most talented soloists selected 
by adult judges at their April meeting. 

The Women’s Choral Society under 
Richard Berg is working on its An- 
nual Spring Concert to be given the 
first part of May. 

The Puget Sound Navy Yard Glee 
Club of mixed voices was organized 
recently by the Women’s Recreation 
Association through the Personnel Re- 
Intions Office of Commander D. J. 
Sass, and has enrolled 77 talented 
singers. Their director is Loveland 
Cota, a graduate of the University of 
Washington. Muriel Jobe, Women’s 
Personnel Director, is organizing a 
semi-popular chorus of 100 voices. 

The Negro Choral Group of 40 
mixed voices, sponsored by USO In- 
dustrial Services No. 2, was first 
heard in five public appearances dur- 
ing Christmas week under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Powe, former director of 
Wings Over Jordan Choir in Detroit. 
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By HELEN J. KuLP 
HARRISBURG 
ox Harrisburg Symphony, which 
lost a number of its members to 
the Armed Forces, has filled vacancies 
by engaging instrumentalists from 
other orchestras, and by enlisting the 
services of soldiers from nearby camps, 
whose commanding officers have been 
gracious in granting them permission 
to participate. George King Rauden- 
bush is conductor, and guest artists 
are engaged. The orchestra and the 
Symphony Society of Harrisburg also 
will present the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing. Remaining events in the sched- 
ule include concerts with Jesus Maria 
Sanroma and Nadine Conner, sopranos. 
Membership has grown both in the 
Symphony Society, of which Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Hull is president, and in the 
Women’s Committee, Mrs. Clarence 
Edgar Zorger, general chairman. Re- 
doubled efforts of these organizations 
has been responsible, in a large part, 
for the orchestra’s success. The Sym- 
phony Society gives teas and lunch- 
eons at which Mr. Raudenbush dis- 
cusses programs for forthcoming con- 


certs. 
Club Gives Recitals 


The Wednesday Club, organized in 
1882, now has Mrs. James W. Minick 
as president. In addition to presenting 
a series by members, the club offers 
to the public a concert course through 
the Wednesday Club Civic Music As- 


Harrisburg 





Mrs. James W. 
Minick, New 
President of the 
Wednesday Club 
in Harrisburg 










Gerhart, 

Conductor of the 

Altoona Civic 
Symphony 


George King Raudenbush, Conductor of 
the Harrisburg Symphony 


sociation. Mrs. Lloyd V. White is 
chairman. Alexander Brailowsky was 
announced for Feb. 10. Mack Harrell, 
baritone, and the Salzedo Ensemble 
are still to be heard. 

Wednesday Club members continue, 
locally and through programs of the 
Pennsylvania and National Federa- 
tions of Music Clubs, to provide music 
for the Armed Forces. 

The Harrisburg Choral Society will 
complete its seventh season under John 
Lewis Roberts in April with Mozart's 
Mass in C Minor. Soloists will be 
Louise Hoe Moller, Joan Peebles, 


Clifford Metz and Leonard Stokes. 
Calvin R. Stafford is president of the 
Society, which was founded in 1887. 


“Americans All” 


Mary Barnum Bush Hauck, founder 
and director of the Dauphin County 
Folk Festival, “Americans All,” an- 
nounces that the ninth annual festival 
will be held in May. Dr. I. D. App 
is chairman of the Dauphin County 
Folk Council; the festivals are spon- 
sored by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Dr. Francis A. 
Haas, superintendent. 





Wilkes-Barre 


By W. ELLswortH 
WILKES-BARRE 


* this hub of the Wyoming Valley, 
a region long rich in voices and 
adhering to a choral tradition of near- 
ly a century there still are, despite the 
war, many singers who if merged 
could contrive a brilliant music season. 
But there have been no such mergers. 

Hence the gap, in the annual Bach 
Festival, which for some years gave 
the “St. Matthew Passion,” with extra 
recitals, organ programs, and evenings 
of motets and cantatas. Last year 
the series was interrupted by lack of 
men’s voices but a performance of 
Haydn’s “Creation” filled the niche 
brilliantly. This year, however, even 
such a performance must be given up 
pending the return of veterans who 
have always sung and worked in the 
festival. The Sinfonietta string or- 
chestra, also depleted, gave one suc- 
cessful recital last season and the fa- 
miliar flavor of chamber music was 
maintained. But this year other losses 
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made impossible a resumption of this 
valuable agency. 

The male choruses, however, despite 
harassments and losses have kept up 
the tradition of yearly concerts even 
though the fires of competition have 
long since died down—the great 
Saengerbund and the elaborate eistedd- 
fods, out of which came victories that 
added to the choral prestige of the 
valley. Concordia has raised a suffi- 
cient amount to promote two concerts 
in 1944, with solo assistance. The 
Orpheus, not given to formal concert- 
izing nevertheless is taking its part 
in music incident to large community 
concerns. 

Mozart Society Recitals 


The Mozart Society, with a half cen. 
tury of regular programs in its records 
is still promoting the cause with re- 
citals, occasionally for the public but 
more often for the membership. And 
the organists branch of the National 
Association will probably be able to 
sponsor a recital by Virgil Fox of the 
Peabody faculty. 

The Little Theatre celebrated its 
coming of age this season with one of 
its presentations framed in music of 
the 15th and 16th centuries. The 
vehicle was a York Mystery play of 
the Nativity, Mrs. Sheridan accom- 
panying the St. Mary’s choir, and the 
processional drill in ancient carols di- 
rected by Charles Davis of the Public 
School music forces. Paul Gies 
whose direction of the Bach and the 
Sinfonietta has attracted attention to 
local music doing, is now instead di- 
recting Concordia for its coming 
concerts. 

No doubt the largest gaps are those 
of the Bach and the Sinfonietta. Such 
was the prestige of both that a resump- 
tion with new enthusiasm can be 
hoped for after the war. 

Meantime, general church choir Na- 
tivity music has been as generous as 
usual and has been heard by large con- 
gregations. There are prospects that 
the music of St. Mary’s, which church 
used to be, at the high festivals, a 
Mecca for music pilgrims, will enrich 
its regime with Gregorians and other 
Motu Proprio features, and with oc- 
casional assistance of the boy choir 
from St. Mary’s High School. 





The vogue of high school choirs 
seems slowly to increase. This is a 
field that ought to be tilled for the 
material is abundant. But as yet 


school directors, favoring large mili- 
tary bands, have not realized the ne- 
cessity of giving music credits or 
allowing rehearsal hours as part of 
the regime. 
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Altoona 





By Cuarves F, RoruHrock 


ALTOONA 
BSERVING its fifteenth anniver- 

“ sary this season, the Altoona 
Civic Symphony continues on its high 
plane. Despite continual replacements 
because of members departing for the 
Armed Forces, this organization re- 
tains its top-notch place through ef- 
forts of its conductor, Russell Ger- 
hart. Benno Rabinof, violinist, was to 
be the guest early this month. Lois 
Bannerman, harpist, will be featured 
in March. The finale will be the ever- 
popular “Pop Concert.” 

So well has the Civic Symphony 
been received that it has moved to a 
‘arger auditorium, from the Roosevelt 
Junior High School to the Jaffa 
Mosque. Marie Rodkey again is serv- 
ing as concertmaster. The Civic 
Symphony has grown from a twenty- 
four-piece ensemble, formed by Mr. 
Gerhart in 1928, to an orchestra of 75. 
Recently the players formed an organ- 
ization among themselves and assumed 
a large share of the responsibility for 
ticket sales. 

Vesper Choir Heard 

Likewise commanding attention this 
season is the Altoona Vesper Choir, 
now directed by Martha Roberts. The 
Choir will sing “The Creation” on 
May 18, with a New York soloist as 
guest artist. The group is to present 
excerpts from oratorios at sessions of 
the Central Pennsylvania Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Church. 
The pianist is Mrs. William Bashore. 
Agnes Hess serves as guest organist. 








TRENTON.—The New Jersey Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs will meet in 
Newark April 27-29. Mrs. Lewis 
James Howell is president. J. G. P. 








BIRUTA RAMOSKA 


Brilliant Young Soprano of Opera, Concert 
and Radio Acclaimed in Her New 
York Debut Recital, Nov. 28, 1943 
“A big voice of wide range with clear tones, pure 
intonation and excellent diction.” 
“A debut of exceptional promise.” — Herald Tribune 

“Her voice warrants important things.” 


“Her interpretations were sound and expressive.” 


| Personal Representative: R. S. TONRY, 


— Times 


—Musical America 


— Sun 
147 West 39th Street, New York 18 























MARIO RUBINI-REICHLIN 


Voice Building and Reconstruction 


Only Teacher of 
JOHN GARRIS 


TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR PROFESSIONALS AND TEACHERS 


Studio—67 Riverside Drive, New York 
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WALTER BROWNE 


“Sang in a manner which won favor.” 
EASTON MORNING FREE PRESS: 
“Browne knows how fo sing . . . cultured 
tenor voice...’ 


CONCERT — RECORDS — RADIO 


For Brochure write: 14 N. Delaware Dr., Easton, Pa. 
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Sir Ernest MacMillan, Conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony 


By Rosert H. Roserts 


TORONTO 


ONCERT halls are thronged. 

Managers report that never be- 

fore have they had so many 
demands for seats. Throughout the 
Winter the Toronto Symphony plays 
to capacity audiences in Massey Hall. 
From May to October audiences 
ranging from 6,000 to 7,000 fill the 
Arena of the University of Toronto 
to listen to weekly concerts of the 
Toronto Philharmonic. Repeat con- 
certs are often necessary, and these 
are immediately sold out. 


Men and women in training camps 
have heard such artists as James Mel- 
ton, Paul Robeson, Thomas L. 
Thomas, Marian Anderson and Carroll 
Glenn. In art galleries and public 
libraries throughout the Province of 
Ontario concerts are also given for 
men and women of the services. 


Twenty-two Years Old 


The Toronto Symphony, in its 22nd 
season, has Sir Ernest MacMillan as 
conductor, and Ettore Mazzoleni as 
his associate. The season has ten sub- 
scription concerts and a series of five 
for students of secondary schools. In 
addition, the orchestra offers special 
concerts, such as one given to mark 
the friendship between Canada and 
Russia. Nathan Milstein and Mishel 
Piastro have been soloists. Artur Ru- 
binstein will appear at the final con- 
cert. 

Sir Ernest has followed his policy 
of introducing contemporary music. 

J. W. Elton, manager of the orches- 
tra, reports the largest seat sale in 
its history. The Municipal Council has 
contributed to the sustaining fund. 

The Toronto Philharmonic plans a 
series of 24 concerts, reports Ernest 
Johnson, manager. This will be the 
1lth season of Promenade Concerts. 

On the board of directors is Walter 
M. Murdoch, president of the Toronto 
Musical Protective Association, who 
reports that the share-profit plan has 
proved a success. 

It is expected that the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation will again 
broadcast the concerts. 

The Philharmonic management con- 
tinues its plan of building up a sustain- 
ing fund by holding two “Prom Balls”. 

This year marks the 50th season of 
the Mendelssohn Choir, now conduct- 
ed by Sir Ernest MacMillan. The 


Choir has given “Messiah” and a first 
performance of | Willan’s “Bre- 


beuf”,. On March the Choir will 
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perform Brahms’s Requiem as a mem- 
orial to the late Dr. Fricker, former 
conductor. Bach’s “St. Matthew Pas- 
sion” will be sung in Holy Week. 

Ross Creelman, manager of Massey 
Hall, has an attractive list of artists 
to mark the hall’s golden anniversary. 
He has brought the Don Cossacks 
under Serge Jaroff, Roland Hayes, 
Fritz Kreisler, the San Carlo Opera 
Company, and Marjorie Lawrence. 
The Minneapolis Symphony, under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos comes in Feb- 
ruary; followed by Bidu Sayao and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy. 


Auditorium Series 


Eaton Auditorium, seating 1,300, 
provides an ideal setting for intimate 
recitals. In the Auditorium Concert 
Series Rudolph Serkin, Charles Kull- 
man and Helen Jepson have appeared. 
To appear are Alexander Kipnis and 
Salvatore Baccaloni and his company 
in “The Barber of Seville.” 

In the Artists Series we have heard 
the Philadelphia Opera Company in 
“The Bat”; Artur Rubinstein and 
Zino Francescatti. Remaining artists 
are Anna Kaskas, contralto, and 
Thomas L. Thomas, baritone. 

The Musical Arts Series, an inno- 
vation designed for those interested in 
diverting and unusual programs, has 
brought Alec Templeton, Paul Draper, 
Larry Adler, Katharine Dunhan and 
her Dancers. Todd Duncan and Oscar 
Levant are to come. 

Apart from this series the Toronto 
Cassavant Society arranges a series 
of organ programs by such recitalists 
as Sir Ernest MacMillan, Dr. Charles 
Peaker and Quintin MacLean of this 
city; Alexander Schreiner of Salt 
Lake City Tabernacle and Dr. Charles 
Courboin, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York. 

Other artists appearing in the Eaton 
Hall are Mia Slavenska, Caterina Jar- 
boro, the General Platoff Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, Witold Malcuzynski, 
Marian Anderson and Josef Hofmann. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, is di- 
rector of a new ensemble known as 
the Kathleen Parlow String Quartet, 
giving two concerts. 

The Hart House Quartet gives two 
series of concerts, the Spring series 
having the title of “The May Cham- 
ber Music Festival.” 

Community Concert Associations 
have grown in cities adjacent to To- 
ronto, in Kitchener, Hamilton and 
London. 








Mrs. C. S. Strang, 
Secy.-Treas. of 


the Women's 
Musical Club in 
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By S. Roy MALEy 
WINNIPEG 


HE fifth year of war for 

Canada has brought an exten- 

sion of musical enterprises in 
Winnipeg, despite the lack of male 
singers and instrumentalists. Events 
for the balance of the season will ex- 
tend well into May. 

When the Minneapolis Symphony 
arrives to give its annual concert on 
March 27, the orchestra and con- 
ductor, Dimitri Mitropoulos, will re- 
main over a day to take part in a 
performance of “Messiah,” with a 
choir of 250 voices. The Men’s Mu- 
sical Club is co-operating with Fred 
M. Gee, manager of the Celebrity 
Concert Series, who is arranging for 
this performance. The proceeds will 
be donated to the Rotary Club’s Com- 
munity Fund (Blood Bank). Mem- 
bers of the Philharmonic Choir, an 
adjunct of the Men’s Musical Club, 
will form the nucleus for the chorus, 
augmented by members of the Metro- 
politan Choir, the Male Voice Choir 
and church singers. Filmer Hubble, 
conductor of the “Phil” Choir, will 
be chorusmaster and Herbert Sadler, 
director of the “Met” forces, will 
assist at the piano. 


New Series Formed 


Formation of the Winnipeg Cham- 
ber Music Society promises rich re- 
wards. John Waterhouse is director. 
Three programs are on the schedule. 

Inauguration of a student’s recital 
series held weekly under the auspices 
of the Manitoba Registered Music 
Teachers’ Association, is another en- 
terprise of importance. All the pro- 
ceeds are donated to war charities. 

The Young Artists Concerts, with 
exchange of performers from neigh- 
boring provinces, have met with great 
success. Morley Margolis, baritone, 
and Winifred J. Scott, pianist, have 
returned from a joint tour of eight 
cities. Thelma Johannes, pianist of 
Saskatoon, will appear in Winnipeg 
in March. Study groups for young 
teachers are another successful ac- 
tivity in the Winnipeg branch of the 
M. R. M. T. A. 

The Wednesday Morning Musicale, 
Mrs. Arthur Henderson, president, 
will present its annual original com- 
positions’ competition program in 
March. 


Record Audiences 


The Fred M. Gee Celebrity Series 
of concerts, now in its 32d season, has 
been very successful. Record audi- 
ences of more than 4,000 have at- 
tended six of the 11 programs already 
presented. Artists heard have been 
Anne Brown, Thomas L. Thomas, 
Bartlett and Robertson, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Marjorie Lawrence, Mona Paulee 
and Isaac Stern. The Philadelphia 
Opera Company appeared in “The 
Bat” and in “Carmen”. Artur Rubin- 
stein was to come on Feb. 3. Future 
attractions will be Jan Peerce, the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and his company in “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” and Alec Templeton. 

Under the auspices of the Hamilton 
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Booking Agency, the San Carlo Opera 
Company appeared in eight success- 
ful performances in January. The 
repertoire included “Aida,” “La Tra- 


viata,” “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Caval- 
leria MRusticana,” “Pagliacci,” “La 
Boheme,” “Rigoletto” and “Il Tro- 
vatore.” Emerson Buckley conducted. 
Mr. Hamilton later announced “Blos- 
som Time.” 


Musical Club Plans 


Mrs. C. S. Strang, is secretary- 
treasurer of the Women’s Musical 
Club. The Young Women’s Musical 
Club will present Elgar’s “The Ban- 
ner of St. George” at its annual con- 
cert in April, with Gwendda Owen 
Davies as accompanist. Richard Sea- 





Fred M. Gee, Manager of the Celebrity 
Concert Series in Winnipeg 


uest artist. 
Berthye 


born, violinist, will be 
The choir numbers 100; 
Birse is the director. 

The Concerts of Fine Music, in- 
augurated for men and women of the 
Armed Forces, got off to a good start 
in January. Eva Clare, director of 
music at the University of Manitoba, 
is convenor of the program commit- 
tee. Concerts are held in co-opera- 
tion with the Greater Winnipeg Co- 
Ordinating Board for War Services, 
of which Ed Wynne is chairman. 


University Activities 


The University of Manitoba Glee 
Club presents “Pinafore” in February. 
Winona Lightcap is the musical di- 
rector. Frank Thorolfson, conductor 
of the University Students’ Sym- 
phony, has joined the army. 

The Contemporary Music Club has 
held regular meetings, the “Original 
Creative Efforts” program proving 
especially successful. The Junior 
Musical Club, which sponsors younger 
talent, has held weekly broadcasts. 

The Manitoba Musical Festival 
Competition will hold two-week’s ses- 
sions, starting April 17. Entries of 
more than 12,000 are expected. Ad- 
judicators will include John Goss, Max 
Pirani and Dr. J. Frederic Staton. 
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Led. 


Blank & Stoller, 

Pierre Beique, Montreal Concert Man- 

ager and Administrator of La Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques 


By THoMAS ARCHER 


MONTREAL 


HERE was a brief pause at 
Christmas in the biggest musical 
season in Montreal. Major events, 
sometimes running to as many as four 
in a week, have been in order and it 
looks as though they would continue 
during the coming four months. This 
month, for instance, there is to be a 
giant performance of “The Messiah” 
in the Church of Notre Dame, the 
largest one practicable in the city. It 
is sponsored by the Montreal Festivals 
and will be led by Sir Thomas Beech- 
am. The chorus, trained by Berkley 
Chadwick, is to number 550 voices. 
The orchestra of La Société des 
Concerts Symphoniques has pretty 
well doubled its series of concerts. 
The schedule of previous seasons was 
suspended from December to Feb- 
ruary, it is true, due to the remoteness 
of the Plateau Hall where the concerts 
are given, but an extra series has been 
added as an experiment in the west 
end of the city. The main series of 
concerts in the east end was sold out 
long before the opening in October. 
he west end series is likely to remain 
an experiment. It consists of extra 
concerts on Sunday afternoons in His 
Majesty’s Theater. Another building 
may be sought next year for an alter- 
native series on weekday nights. Bruno 
Walter was the conductor. 


Guest Conductors Listed 


Mr. Walter was followed by Désiré 
Defauw, who remains artistic director 
of the society in addition to his posi- 
tion as conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
. phony. Emil Cooper, who is to lead 
two of the remaining four concerts in 
the regular season, came next, and 
Vladimir Golschmann, who made his 
first appearance in this city on Dec. 
14. Gregor Piatigorsky was soloist 
under Mr. Defauw, and Artur Rubin- 
stein under Mr. Cooper. 

The schedule for the balance of the 
season, which begins with a concert 
on Feb. 22, will be led by Mr. Defauw, 
with Yehudi Menuhin as soloist, on 
March 7, led by Mr. Cooper, with 
Ross Pratt as soloist; on March 21, 
by Mr. Defauw, and on April 4, with 
Mr. Cooper, with Robert Casadesus. 
In addition, the society has given its 
regular children’s matinees, all of 
which were sold out by subscription 
far in advance of the season. 

An ambitious series is being given 
this year under the sponsorship of 
France Film with Canadian Concerts 
and Artists as local impresarios. It 
began in September with a week of 
opera, the third to be staged here 
under these auspices. Works given 
included “The Barber of Seville,” with 
Bidu Sayao, Nino Martini, Salvatore 
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Baccaloni and others, also “Boris 
Godunoff” starring Ezio Pinza and 
with much the same cast as that which 
appeared in the work at the Metro- 
politan. 

The operatic week was followed by 
two appearances of the Don Cossacks, 
led by Serge Jaroff, and two concerts, 
one of which was a festival of French 
music with Pierre Monteux leading 
the newly formed Montreal Philhar- 
monic, the fourth designation for 
mainly the same aggregation of mu- 
sicians. A festival of Polish music 
was conducted by Gregor Fitelberg, 
with Bronislaw Huberman as soloist, 
in Szymanowski’s First Violin Con- 
certo, and Witold Malcuzynski as so- 
loist in the F Minor Piano Concerto 
of Chopin. Other events under these 
auspices included recitals by Mr. Mal- 
cuzynski and by Fritz Kreisler, the 
latter’s first Montreal appearance in 
eleven years. There was also a per- 
formance of “Faust” in which Kipnis’s 
Mephistopheles won the honors. The 
General Platoff Don Cossacks were 
heard on Jan. 21. 

Events booked for the series during 
the coming months include the Minne- 
apolis Symphony on Feb. 22, under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos ; the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe which is to be here from 
Feb. 17 until Feb. 22, Oscar Straus 
with an orchestra and two soloists on 
Feb. 25, Lorin Maazel, the boy con- 
ductor, and Sandra Bianca, pianist, on 
March 17; a Russian Music Festival 
directed by Efrem Kurtz with William 
Kapell as soloist on March3l,, Josef 
Hofmann in a piano recital on April 
14. Tentative dates are also being set 
for performances of “Manon” with 
Novotna and “Don Giovanni” with a 
Metropolitan Opera cast. Wilfred 
Pelletier is musical director of these 
operatic productions. 

The Opera Guild of which Pauline 
Donalda is artistic director plans two 
performances of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera, “Le Coq d’Or,” on April 24 
and 25. Special interest is attached 
to this undertaking because it is to be 
directed by Emil Cooper who con- 
ducted the world premiere of the work 
in Moscow in 1909 


Beique Series 


Pierre Beique, who manages his 
own series of concerts in addition to 
his duties as administrator of La 
Société des Concerts Symphoniques, 
has extended his recital series this 
year. It is to continue with Bidu 
Sayao on Feb. 14, Ezio Pinza on Feb. 
28, Artur Rubinstein on March 13, 
and Alexander Brailowsky on April 
14. Mr. Beique also arranged a new 
series of concerts for students of the 
University of Montreal, primarily in- 
augurated for educational purposes. 
Claudio Arrau will appear on Feb. 
18, Rose Bampton in March and in 
April a concert will be given by the 
orchestra of Les Concerts Symphoni- 
ques with Mr. Defauw conducting. 
The series, incidentally, takes place in 
the large auditorium of the new uni- 
versity building. It was completely 
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itone, and Lubka Kolessa, pianist, 
have appeared so far. Lotte Lehmann 
began the second half of the season 
with a song recital on Jan. 20. 
Among others scheduled still to ap- 
pear are Ross Pratt and Jan Smeter- 
lin, pianists; Orrea Pernel, violinist; 
Richard Manning, tenor; Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist, and Joseph 
Schuster and Nadia Reisenberg in a 
joint recital. 

The Little Symphony of Montreal, 
an orchestra of 30 musicians specializ- 
ing in classical music, has made a 
great success of its third season under 
Bernard Naylor’s baton. Symphonies 
by Haydn and Mozart, given with 












Wilfred Pelletier, Musical Director of 
Operatic Productions in Montreal 


the personnel the composers them- 
selves wrote for, have appeared in a 
new light. The series includes eight 
concerts which are given on Tuesday 
evenings alternately with those of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques. 

The Montreal Women’s Symphony 
began its season on Dec. 1, under 
Ethel Stark’s leadership, with Mischa 
Mischakoff as soloist. Carl Wein- 
rich and E. Power Biggs have given 
recitals for the Casavant Society. In- 
dividually sponsored recitals have 
been given by Mischa Elman and 
Arthur Leblanc, violinist. 

The Montreal Festivals, in addi- 
tion to “The Messiah” given under 
Beecham’s baton, also is understood 
to have plans to continue the series 
of popular symphony concerts which 
began in December with Sir Thomas 
as conductor. The dramatic version 
of the “St. Matthew” Passion staged, 
under the festivals’ sponsorship, by 
Herbert Graf last Spring, is to be 
repeated. 
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LAZARE SAMINSKY 


Composer-Conductor 


Lecture recitals in New York and Chicago. 


“His music is deeply felt; written with great depth, 
sensibility and imagination; superbly scored." 

— New York Herald Tribune, Lawrence Gilman 
“One of the most interesting of contemporary composers." 
—New York World-Telegram, Pitts Sanborn 


Management George Leyden Colledge, RKO Building, Radio City, New York 


SPRING SEASON OF 


Author of "Music of Our Day™ 


Geatetiog three concerts in honor of the 
United Nations: 

Premiere of his “Three Shadows,” Chi- 

cago Symphony Orchestra under Hans 

Lange. 

Evening of his choral works (“King 
Saul,” etc.) under Max Sinzheimer. 
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sold out before the first concert. Recitals CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH Lessons 
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By Harry BRUNSWICK LOEB 


NEW ORLEANS 
EASON ’43-'44 has thus far been 
one of the most successful in con- 
cert annals. For the remainder of its 
attractions the Philharmonic Society 
will present the Minneapolis Sympho- 
ny, Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor, 
on Feb. 25 and 26. The brilliant series 
will close March 27 with Rudolph 
Serkin, pianist. Corinne Mayer is 
president. 
The New Orleans Symphony, Ole 
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Baton Rouge 








By ERNEST GUEYMARD 


BATON ROUGE, LA. 

M VsIca activities in the capital 

city of Louisiana revolve around 

the Louisiana State University School 

of Music which has a new director, 

Dr. Barrett Stout, who succeeded Dr. 
Willem van deWall in June. 

The music school’s major effort of 
the year will be its production in 
March of “Robin Hood”. Ralph Er- 
rolle, the new director of LSU opera, 
came to the University in Septem- 
ber, 1942 following the death of 
Pasquale Amato. The deKoven light 
opera will be heard here in five or 
six performances, at the Municipal 
Auditorium in New Orleans and at 
other cities in the state, including 
Army camps. 

For the second year in succession, a 
light opera instead of grand opera was 
chosen in line with the school’s policy 
to cooperate in the development of the 
purely American operatic programs. 
Because of the shortage of singing 
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Windingstad, conductor, will continue 
its subscription and its Pop Concerts, 
offering Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, on 
March 15 as soloist. Josef Szigeti 
may also be heard in March, if ar- 
rangement can be made to have this 
artist fill a previous booking cancelled 
because of illness. 

The Auditorium will present on Feb. 
18 Conrad Thibault and Margaret 
Speaks in concert; the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, Feb. 24; Mia Sla- 
venska and her Dance Ensemble, 
March 4; Oscar Levant, pianist, 
March 16; Lawrence Tibbett, March 
17, and Alec Templeton, pianist, April 
8. Irvin Poché is Manager of the 
Auditorium. 

Ernest Schuyten, head of Loyola 
University College of Music, will pre- 
sent Evangeline Lehman’s oratorio 
“Saint Thérése” and also his own 
“Canticle of Love,” which he com- 
posed as incidental music to a pageant. 
Later Mr. Schuyten will put on 
Delibes’ “Lakmé” with a fine cast. 

Ferdinand Dunkley’s new “Tone 
Picture for Orchestra” will be one of 
the most important numbers of the 
New Orleans Symphony’s program 
during March. Mr. Dunkley will be 
a member of the faculty of the Chicago 
Music of College this Summer. 

Newcomb College of Music will 
hold its weekly recitals as formerly. 
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talent, the cast is drawn from the com- 
munity as well as the music school 
proper. 

A major musical undertaking of the 
season was the Christmas pageant pre- 
sented December 18 and 19 in the 
University’s million-dollar Coliseum 
by a cast of approximately 500 under 

thel Theodora Rockwell, director of 
the Bureau of Dramatic Activities of 
the LSU Extension Department. Of 
interest also are the music school 
faculty series which opened in the fall 
with a concert by Louis Hasselmans’s 
chamber music group. 


Community Concert Plans 


The Baton Rouge Community Con- 
cert Association opened its season Oct. 
29 with a concert by Patricia Travers. 
Other scheduled concerts are: Risé 
Stevens, Jan. 14, Sanroma, Feb. 18, and 
the Trapp Family Singers, March 1. 

Of wide interest is the Louisiana 
State University artist series which 
will open with a concert by the Amer- 
ican Ballad Singers, directed by Elie 
Siegmeister. Ruth Page, dancer, and 
Ruth Draper, monologist, will also be 
presented in the Spring. 

Baton Rouge musical club life is 
centered around the programs of the 
music club and the music club chorus. 
The Philharmonic club also has sched- 
uled a varied list of programs for the 
year. The String quartet and the Mu- 
sic Club auxiliary are also active. 

Since the war, one of the pleasing 
centers for musical expression is the 
USO Center downtown where some 
type of music program is held almost 
every day. The war apparently has 
not lessened the tempo of things mu- 
sical in Baton Rouge. 


Clara Hayden, 
President of the 
Birmingham 


Music Club 


By Lity May CALDWELL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

ONCERT sponsors chalk up the 

most successful musical year in 
the city’s history. Audiences have ex- 
ceeded by approximately 15 percent 
those of other years. On the Music 
Club series we have heard Jeanette 
MacDonald. 

Audiences have heard Bidu Sayao, 
Richard Crooks, the Wagner Opera 
Company, Marian .Anderson, Fritz 
Kreisler, Sigmund Romberg and his 
orchestra and Licia Albanese. Also on 
the list are Oscar Levant, the Minne- 
apolis Symphony with Artur Rubin- 
stein as soloist, the Ballet Theater, the 
Don Cossacks Russian Male Chorus 
and Vladimir Horowitz. The season 
runs into April, with the possibility 
of other special attractions being 
added. Clara Hayden is president of 
the Music Club, and Marvin McDon- 
ald of Atlanta the business manager. 

In addition to the Music Club series, 
Jean Bartel, soprano, was presented, 
and Tito Guizar and his Latin-Ameri- 
can Ensemble appeared. 


Chamber Music Programs 


The Birmingham Chamber Music 
Society has more than 100 active 
members, among them service mer 
and women stationed at the Army Air 
Base and on recruiting duty. Herbert 
Grieves is the director, and Mrs. Ed 
LeMay the president. 

The Handel Choral Society, founded 
ten years ago for the purpose of pre- 
senting “Messiah” annually, now is 
heard in two oratorios each year, in 
addition to presenting grand opera. 
The society is composed of choir 
members from all the city’s churches. 
Harrel Biard, tenor, is director. 

Plans for reviving the ten-year-old 
Birmingham Civic Symphony, sus- 
pended two seasons ago for the dura- 
tion, are being considered The sym- 
phony association has been kept intact 
with Dorsey Whittington, president 
of the Birmingham Conservatory of 
Music, as conductor. 

Loss of players to the armed forces 
has closed the Birmingham Concert 
Orchestra for the duration. During 
the 12 years of its life, all the players 
and the conductor, Carl McCool, con- 
tributed their services gratis. 

The departure of students from the 
Birmingham-Southern and Howard 
College Choirs threatened the disband- 
ing of the groups for a time, but under 
Dr. Raymond Anderson, the Birming- 
ham-Southern College Choir has been 
built again into a first-rate organiza- 
tion, with girls replacing the majority 
of the boys who have gone into war 
service. At Howard College, Mrs. R. 
A. Martinson has reorganized her 
choir, drawing on boys from the Navy 
training center. 

Scholarships, auditions and the pre- 
sentation of students by the Young 
Musicians Group are carried on by the 
Birmingham Music Club, Grace Nun- 
nelley chairman. 





Hempel Appears in Peekskill 

PEEKSKILtt—Frieda Hempel was to 
be the guest artist artist with the 
Peekskill Civic Orchestra on Feb. 3 
in the Winter concert of its tenth 
season. Miss Hempel was to sing 
works by Handel, Schubert, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn, Grieg, Mahler, Troyer, 
Bartholomew, Farley and Strauss and 
folk songs. 


Dr. Alton 
O'Steen, Head 
of the New De- 
partment of Fine 
Arts. at Alabama 
University 


Tuscaloosa 


By Mrs. JOHN L. SEAY 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 
} We ae TS planned at the University 
of Alabama and for Tuscaloosa 
have included programs by the Uni- 
versity Trio; Frances and Dorsey 
Whittington, and Emmett Lewis Sim- 
mons, pianists; and Arline Hanke, 
soprano. To be heard are: the Uni- 
versity Symphony under Ottokar 
Cadek, with Miss Hanke and Pfc. 
Ronald Hodges, pianist, as soloists; a 
Symphony concert for school children 
of Tuscaloosa city and county; Wil- 
liam Steven, baritone, and Mr. Cadek, 
violinist, in recital ; Gluck’s “Dido and 
Aeneas” with the University Chorus 
under Byron Arnold; and the Sym- 
phony in a May concert. 

In the Fall the Music and Art De- 
partment at the University of Ala- 
bama was merged into a Department 
of Fine Arts headed by Dr. Alton 
O’Steen, formerly State Supervisor of 
Music. New members of the music 
faculty include Mr. Cadek, Margaret 
Christy and Miss Hanke. 

The Tuscaloosa Music Study Club 
under Mrs. James Fitts Alston con- 
tinues its work in music appreciation, 
young artists’ auditions and programs 
for soldiers and military groups. 








Music Camp Plans to 
Assist Artists 


In order to give former professional 
orchestral musicians and singers with 
honorable discharges from the Armed 
Forces of the United States an op- 
portunity to regain the “feel” of pub- 
lic performance, the Cape Cod Musi- 
cal Arts Center, East Brewster, 
Mass., Catherine C. Crocker, manag- 
ing director, and Ralph W. Stone, 
artistic director, will open a music 
camp on June 29. 

A resident staff of directors and 
teachers has been engaged. The 
building, situated on. the beach at 
East Brewster, Mass., accommodates 
150 people, and offers the possibility 
of public performances of well known 
light operas and ballet. 





Strasfogel Joins in Benefit 


Tgnace Strasfogel was to share the 
podium with Sir Thomas Beechan: 
and George Szell at the gala concert 
for the benefit of Danish refugees in 
Sweden, held in the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Feb. 17. Under the 
chairmanship of Lauritz Melchior, 
who was also to participate, other 
contributing musicians were to be: 
Helen Traubel, Karin Branzell, Har- 
riet O’Rourke, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Alexander Brailowsky. 





Paul Makovsky Weds 


Esther Magruder, dancer, was mar- 
ried on Jan. 15 to Sgt. Paul Maka- 
nowitzky, in civilian life, Paul Ma- 
kovsky, violinist. Sgt. Makanowitzky 
is in the Air Corps, stationed at Lang- 
ley Field, Va. 
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Horace E. Tureman, Conductor of the 
Denver Symphony 


By JoHN C. KENDEL 
DENVER 


N many respects Denver has ex- 

perienced its most brilliant season 
in several years. The major musical 
events have all attracted capacity 
audiences and there is definite evidence 
that our citizens have turned to music 
in these war times for solace and in- 
spiration. The Civic Symphony Society 
has enjoyed its most prosperous sea- 
son and the programs scheduled for 
the remainder of the year should con- 
tinue to maintain the interest aroused. 
Floyd E. Walpole, president, and Mrs. 
George E. Granmer, chairman of the 
program committee and associated 
board, have performed Herculean 
tasks in furthering the interests of the 
organization. Horace E. Tureman, 
conductor, has outlined programs of 
unsual interest. Gregor Piatigorsky 
was scheduled to make his initial debut 
as symphonic conductor on Feb. 4 
when he was to appear as soloist and 
guest conductor with the Denver Sym- 



























































Arthur Oberfelder, Impresario and Man- 
ager of the Oberfelder-Slack Series 


phony, Egon Petri will’ appear as 
soloist on the program of March 3. 

The Civic Symphony will feature 
Henry T. Ginsburg, concertmaster of 
the orchestra, in the Mozart Symphony 
in A and a new string suite com- 
posed by Chief Warrant Officer Cecil 
Effinger, conductor of the Fort Logan 
band and orchestra, on the program 
of March 12. On April 2, Antonia 
Brico will serve as guest conductor 
and present “Hora Novissima” by 
Horatio Parker with chorus and or- 
chestra. The annual Young People’s 
Concert will feature “Peter and the 
Wolf”. 

Dr. Tureman will also conduct the 
Junior Symphony Orchestra in a con- 
cert during the Spring. 

The remaining attractions in the 
Oberfelder-Slack series are Katherine 
Dunham, Feb. 11; Jascha Heifetz, 
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Colorado Springs 


By JAMES SYKES 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 
ONCERTS are more plentiful 
than usual this year. The pres- 
ent pattern of events will in all prob- 
ability be continued into the season of 
1944-45. 

The Colorado Springs Symphony 
continues despite personnel difficulties 
owing to the war. Dr. Frederick 
Boothroyd, conductor, keeps up a high 
standard. The public looks forward 
to the appearance of Rudolf Serkin 
with the orchestra, and to hearing 
William Primrose, at the final con- 
cert of the season. Resident soloists 
have been Robert Gross, concert- 
master, and Katherine Fletcher 
Shreves, cellist. The Colorado Col- 
lege and the Colorado Springs Fine 
Arts Center series is carried on suc- 
cessfully. Two programs remain to 
be given, those of William Kapell and 
Angna Enters. 


Civic Music Series 


Civic Music has an especially fine 
series this year, owing largely to the 
financial interest of a local patron. 
The remaining concert of the series, 
whose president is Dr. Frederick S. 
McKay, will be given by Vivian della 
Chiesa. 

Arthur Oberfelder again brings art- 
ists, chiefly large groups, ballet, or 
theatre. 

The United States Section of the 
International Society for Contempo- 
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rary Music is starting a chapter here. 
The general committee consists of 
James Sykes, chairman, Robert Gross 
and Dr. Boothroyd, with Dr. Roy 
Harris as consultant. 

The American Music Society under 
Mrs. Lester Howard, and the Colorado 
Springs Music Club, Alvaretta En- 
man, president, present interesting 
works at their meetings. A madrigal 
group is under the direction of Peter 
Page. 

James Sykes, pianist, is chairman 
of the music department of Colorado 
College, where faculty concerts are 
given by himself, by John Kirkpat- 
rick, Joseph Wetzels, Robert Gross, 
Peter Page and Johana Harris. 


Mrs. George E. 
Cranmer, Chair- 
man of the Pro- 
gram Committee 
and Associate 
Board of the 
Civic Symphony 
Society 


Henry Everett 
Sachs, Conductor 
of the Denver 
Municipal Band 


Feb. 24; Ezio Pinza, March 13; 
Artur Rubinstein, April 12; Vivian 
Della Chiesa, April 20; and Lily Pons, 
April 28. 

On March 26, Lamont Singers, un- 
der the direction of Florence Lamont 
Hinman, will be heard in Beethoven's 
“Missa Solemnis”’. They will be as- 
sisted by the chorus of the Language 
Army Unit of the University of 
Denver, directed by Ray Green. On 
April 13 and 14 the Lamont School of 
Music of the University of Denver will 
present “La Serva Padrona” of Pergo- 
lesi and Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas”, 
directed by Florence Lamont Hinman 
and Dr. Campton Bell. The orchestra is 
prepared by Howard Reynolds and the 
dancers by Martha Wilcox. The casts 
are entirely from the college depart- 
ment of Lamont. Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne will return to Lamont for 
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the eighth consecutive summer schogl 
for their popular master classes. John 
Kendel, Florence Lamont Hinman and 
others offer special classes and a sum- 
mer school opera is a possibility. 

Mgr. Joseph Bosetti will present the 
Denver Grand Opera Company on 
May 11, 12, 13 and 14 in performances 
of “Mignon”. He will also conduct the 
oratorio “Passion of Sacred Triology”, 
by Perosi, diring the Easter season. 

As in former years the Allied Arts 
will offer musicals at Chappell House 
on Saturday afternoons featuring the 
Denver String Quartet. 

The Denver Musician’s Society un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. Arthur F. 
Ragatz, president; the Tuesday Mu- 
sical Club and the Denver branch of 
the Colorado State Music Teachers 
Association all plan an active series 
of spring concerts. 
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Nicolai Malko, Conductor of Concerts 
Given by the Grand Rapids Symphony 


Grand Rapids 





By Marcuerite S. Kerns 
GRAND RAPIDS 


Aeeres in which soloists ap- 
pearing with the Grand Rapids 
Symphony will be chosen from the 
ranks of advanced students, and a 
projected season of light opera next 
Summer, are oustanding developments. 
The contest is sponsored by the 
Women’s Committee of the orchestra, 
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Mrs. Loren J. Sta- 
ples, President of 
the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety in Grand 
Rapids 


of which Mrs. 
president. 

Plans for the light opera season, to 
open July 15 at the Ramona Theater 
and run for six weeks, are in the 
hands of Harry J. Brown as chairman. 
The opera is to be organized on a 
civic basis, will be known as the 
Grand Rapids Civic Opera Company, 
and will offer outstanding singers in 
leading roles. 

The Grand Rapids Symphony was 
to have Josef Hofmann as soloist on 
Jan. 21 with Eduard Werner, Detroit 
musician, as conducter. He will also 
conduct the Feb. 25 concert, an all- 
orchestral program with a quiz and 
prizes. Dr. Nicolai Malko of Chicago, 
who led the two first concerts, will 
conduct the last two, the program 
with contest soloists on March 24 and 
a concert with Albert Spalding as 
soloist April 21. 

James H. Sheppard is president of 
the Symphony Society and Gaylord C. 
Gill the manager. 

The Grand Rapids Artist Course, 
managed by Mrs. Reginald P. Aldrich, 
announced Patricia Travers on Jan. 
11. Todd Duncan, Negro baritone 
and Robert Casadesus an later attrac- 
tions. 

The St. Cecilia Society scheduled 
in January Bruce Foote and Maurice 
Dumesnil. Enya Gonzales, Filipino 
soprano, and the Britt String Trio 
will be heard. Mrs. Loren J. Staples 
continues as president. 


C. A. Weinhart is 





Lansing 








By ETHELYN SEXTON 


LANSING, MICH. 


AJOR MUSIC entertainment in 

Lansing and East Lansing—the 
latter the location of Michigan State 
College—consists of two courses. The 
Community Concert series, sponsored 
by the Matinee Musicale Association, 
brings Gladys Swarthout on Feb. 15 
and the St. Louis Sinfonietta on March 
22. Mrs. V. E. LeRoy is executive 
secretary. 

Roy aired director of music 
at Michigan State College has ar- 
ranged a “little concert course” chosen 
for the intimate surroundings of the 
auditorium. Remaining artists on this 
course are Lotte Lehmann, March 14, 
and John Kirkpatrick, May 2. 


A Golden Jubilee 


Mrs. L. B. Sholl is the new presi- 
dent of the Matinee Musicale in its 
golden jubilee year. March is to be 
the “jubilee” month. Under Mrs. 
Christian Herrmann radio programs 
are presented weekly, representative of 
state federated clubs. A Matinee 
Musicale chorus appears on three pro- 
grams, the director being Fred Patton. 

ubsidiary groups include the Study 
and Junior clubs. 

The Musicians League of the Lansing 
area is headed by Keith Stein; the 
Tuesday Evening Music Club has 
Harold Paige as president; the Music 
Teachers Association is under Mrs. 
Ruth Lytle Thompson. 

Romeo Tata conducts a string or- 
chestra under the sponsorship of the 
Lansing Symphony Association to re- 
place the symphony orchestra which is 


Mrs. L. B. Sholl, 

President of the 

Matinee Musicale 
in Lansing 


Romeo Tata, 
Conductor of the 
New Lansing 
String Orchestra 


suspended for the duration. Mrs. 
George Kieppe is president. 

Leonard Falcone has returned from 
the Armed Forces to Michigan Col- 
lege to lead the A. S. T. P. Band 
and students bands. Chamber music 
is also stressed at the college. 





Kalamazoo 











By Louise Goss 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
[pSserte ever increasing curtail- 
ment of personnel and facilities, 
musical activities here have managed 
to maintain high standards. Through- 
out the year audiences have heard, as 
in former seasons, the contributions of 
two Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestras, 
the Community Concert Association 
Series, the annual “Messiah” and 
Spring Choral Festivals, and the 
choirs, bands and orchestras of two 
colleges. 

The Kalamazoo Symphony, under 
Herman Felber of Chicago, has suf- 
fered the loss of 26 players within the 
year, but replacements have been se- 
cured. Mrs. Harry M. Snow, man- 
ager of the orchestra, reports that in 
the face of these circumstances the 
quality of music presented has not been 
lowered. The only group outside of 
the major symphony orchestras to be 
chosen by the Office of War Informa- 
tion for foreign service recordings, the 
Kalamazoo Symphony Orchestra sup- 
ported this honor commendably. Fea- 
ture attraction of this season will be 
the February concert, at which Carroll 
Glenn will be soloist. 

The baton for the Kalamazoo Little 
Symphony has changed hands from its 
founder, Eugene Andrie, now a mem- 
ber of the United States Navy, to 
Julius Stulberg of Michigan State 
College. Under Mr. Stulberg’s lead- 
ership the enrollment has reached a 
new high this season. The 62 student 
members come from Kalamazoo 
schools, colleges, and outlying com- 
munities. 

The Kalamazoo Community Concert 
Association Series has launched an- 
other successful season. Mrs. Alfred 
E. Curtenius, president of the local 
branch, has announced the three re- 
maining concerts for February and 
March. The plans include James Mel- 
ton, Jascha Heifetz, and the St. Louis 
Sinfonietta. The Association has en- 
gaged William Primrose to play with 
Sinfonietta. The annual drive for new 
members will take place this Spring, 
under the general direction of Mrs. 
Fred Stanley. 

Due to the A.S.T.P. program which 
has largely taken over the Kalamazoo 
College campus, musical activities 
there are greatly restricted. Director 
of the choral department, Henry Over- 
ly, has announced that the annual tours 
will be cancelled, probably for the 
duration. High point of the College 
Recital Series will be the Lenten pres- 
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entation of the Dubois “Seven Last 
Words.” : 
The ninth annual “Messiah” festival 
has just been successfully completed 
under Harper Maybee, director of 
choral music at Western Michigan 
College. A much smaller chorus than 
in former years, the five hundred 
voices gave an outstanding presenta- 
tion to an audience of about two thou- 
sand. Next year will see the tenth 
presentation of the “Messiah,” and 
special plans are being made for that 
concert. The ninth annual South- 
western Michigan Spring Choral Fes- 
tival, under the supervision of Harper 
Maybee, will be presented this May. 
Again this year, the Festival will be 
conducted by Noble Cain of Chicago. 


Dayton Civic Course 
Has Waiting List 


Dayton, O.—For the first time in 
its history, the Dayton Civic Music 
Association has sold all the tickets for 
its current series and has a waiting 
list of some 400 prospective members. 
Concerts are held in the auditorium 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. . 

The association was organized with 
the help of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations in 1940, 
when Murl Springsted, representing 
Civic Concert Service, came to this 
city. 

Artists and ensembles on the calen- 
dar for this season are Ezio Pinza, 
Joseph Szigeti, the Ballet Theatre, 
Rose Bampton, the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, and Josef and Rosina Lhevinne. 
Annual membership week will be held 
in May. It is planned to bring the 
Philadelphia Orchestra next year. 





Don Cossack Chorus to Appear 
On Sperry Symphony Program 

BrooKLyn.—Sponsored jointly by 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company and 
Local 450 of the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers, CIO, 
the Sperry Symphony is to give the 
second of its season’s concerts at th» 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Feb. 
18. An all-Russian program will in- 
clude the Symphony No. 1 of Kalinni- 
kov and the Don Cossack Chorus 
under Serge Jarnoff. The orchestra 
is composed entirely of workers in the 
Sperry Company and includes machin- 
ists, draftsmen, clerks, engineers and 
executives. Many are ex-professional 
musicians, now devoting their time to 
war work. 





Marjory Hess to Appear as 
Carmen in Trenton 

TreNTOoN, N. J.—Marjory Hess, 
young American soprano, will make 
her first appearance in the title role 
of “Carmen” when the opera is sung 
in the War Memorial Opera House 
on Feb. 18. Armand Tokatyan will 
be the Don Jose and Igor Gorin the 
Toreador. Michael Kuttner will con- 
duct. and the production will be staged 
by Armando Agnini. In other per- 
formances of “Carmen,” Miss Hess 
has taken the role of Micaela. 
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Dallas 


By MABEL CRANFILL 
DALLAS, TEX. 
HE Civic Music Association, of 
I which Eli Sanger is again chair- 
man, has six attractions on its 
list. Artur Rubinstein, Carmen Amaya 
and her dance group, and Zino Fran- 
cescatti have already appeared. Fu- 
ture attractions are the Philadelphia 
Opera Company, Helen Traubel and 
Ezio Pinza. Willie Mae Seigel is 
secretary of the Association. Pro- 
grams are given at McFarlin Memo- 

rial Auditorium. 

Another popular series is the Com- 
munity Course, sponsored jointly by 
Temple Emanu-El and Southern 
Methodist University. Isaac Stern, 
violinist, is to come. Previously pres- 
ented were Gen. Platoff’s Don Cossack 
Chorus; Valerie Bettis, dancer, who 
received an ovation when she ap- 
peared professionally in her home city 
for the first time, and the Budapest 
Quartet. 

An independent series is sponsored 
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by Mrs. John F. Lyons, who has 
presented Jose Iturbi, the Ballet The- 
atre, Richard Crooks and William 
Primrose. 

Programs of special interest to 
children were formerly given by the 
Dallas Symphony. This season, Mar- 
ion Flagg, director of the music edu- 
cation staff of the public schools, has 
engaged the Trapp Family Choir for 
a program in March. 


Federated Clubs Active 


Mrs. James G. Regester is again 
president of the Dallas Federation of 
Music Clubs. The Federation repre- 
sents some 85 clubs. Twilight Mu- 
sicales are again given on Sunday aft- 
ernoons, featuring musicians in the 
Armed Forces. 

The Hockaday Institute of Music, 
of which Frederick Kitzinger is acting 
head, has alreadv had several pro- 
grams of interest, and more will be 
given. 

The Southern Methodist University 
School of Music, of which Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk is head, features faculty 
members and the SMU Symphony 
conducted by Alphonse Carlo. Choral 
and glee clubs are directed by Thomas 
S. Williams, head of the voice depart- 
ment. Several programs are given by 
these organizations. 

The Dallas Athletic Club has 
brought Bernardo Segall, pianist, and 
Conrad Thibault. 

Several committees of the Dallas 
Woman’s Club have brought such 
artists as Martha Lipton, contralto, 
and Teresita and Emilio Osta, dancers. 

On Sunday afternoons in the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, local musicians 
and those from neighboring cities are 
heard in programs arranged by Mmes. 
Jerry Bywaters and John Rosenfeld, 
co-chairman of the Museum’s music 
committee. 

Gershwin’s opera, “Porgy and 
Bess,” given under Alexander Small- 
ens, was brought here by the Inter- 
state Theatres. 
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The San Carlo Opera Company will 
come in April, tentative dates being 
from April 4+ to 8. The State Fair of 
Texas, Harry L. Seay, president is 
bringing this organization. The sched- 
ule will include, “Carmen,” “Aida,” 
“Rigoletto,” “Cavelleria Rusticana,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Faust” and “Il Trova- 
tore.” 

On March 23 the Hockaday School 
sponsor a recital by Grace Moore. 


El Paso 
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By Georcia B. CARMICHAEL 
EL PASO, TEXAS 


T >; El Paso Symphony in addition 
to its regular concerts is achieving 
great success in interesting the young- 
sters in a series of children’s concerts. 
These are given in conjunction with 
the Ernest Schelling slides and are 
enthusiastically received and well at- 
tended. Some 6,000 children attended 
the first two concerts. The last of the 
series will be given Feb. 28. 

The two remaining regular sym- 
phony concerts will be held Feb. 14 
with Raya Garbousova as soloist and 
March 27 with Igor Gorin as guest 
artist. H. Arthur Brown is Conduc- 
tor of the symphony concerts, Dorance 
Roderick, President of the Symphony 
Association, Edward Heid, Member- 
ship Chairman, Mrs. Hugh Shannon, 
Business Manager, and Mrs. A. F. 
Quisenberry, Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee. 

The El Paso Community Concert 
Association opened its 11th series this 
Fall with the largest membership in 
its history. Baccaloni and his com- 
pany singing “The Barber of Seville” 
will complete the series of concerts on 
March 9. 

The officers of the association in- 
clude: Mr. Anton Berkman, Ph.D. 
Professor of Biological Sciences of the 
Texas College of Mines, Vice Presi- 
dents, Mr. Maurice Schwartz, Miss 
Birdie Alexander, Mrs. Margaret 
Schuster Marshall, Mrs. K. D. Lynch, 
Mr. Antonio Bermudez, Mayor of 
Juarez, and Consul General Raul 
Michel, Mexican Consul General from 
Mexico to El Paso, Mrs. Hallett 
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Johnson, Executive Secretary, and 
Mrs. C. N. Bassett, Treasurer. 

The MacDowell Club with Miss 
Thalia Gillett as President will have 
programs every other Tuesday during 
the remainder of the season. 

Summer Concerts Inc. with Jack 
Todd, President, which presented a 
series of ten concerts by the Summer 
Symphony under Maestro Carlo Pe- 
roni last Summer plans the opening 
of a second season this year. 

Other officers of the corporation in- 
clude Dr. Anton Berkman, S. M. 
Durling, Edward C. Heid, Dorance 
Roderick, R. E. McKee, Vice Presi- 
dent, E. M. Pooley, Treasurer, Augus- 
tus Pundt, Secretary, and Mrs. Hallett 
Johnson, Executive Vice President and 
Manager. 


Houston 





By Hazev Post GILLeTTe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
RNST HOFFMAN, conductor of 
the Houston Symphony, an- 
nounces Jacques Abram as soloist for 
the regular subscription concert on 
Feb. 7. The March 20 concert brings 
Helen Traubel in a return engagement 
and the regular season will close with 
a performance of “Tosca”. Plans are 
also being completed for a _ presen- 
tation of “Hansel and Gretel” for the 
fourth concert of the Student series on 

March 23. 

The Spring dates on the orchestra’s 
schedule of 25 concerts for men in the 
service include appearances at Camp 
Hood, Foster Field, Camp Hulen, the 
Corpus Christi Naval Base, Ellington 
Field, and two visits to Camp Howze. 
The February road tour of the orches- 
tra takes it to the University of Texas 
in Austin, to Temple, and to Denton 
where the orchestra will play for both 
the Texas State College for Women 
and the North Texas State Teachers 
College. March brings a swing over 
southern Texas with two concerts in 
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Corpus Christi and appearances at 
Kingsville and Freeport. Later in the 
month Mr. Hoffman will take his 
players to Texas A and M College at 
College Station and to the State Agri- 
cultural and Normal College at Prairie 
View. 

Mrs. Edna W. Saunders, manager, 
has announced the following attrac- 
tions for the second half of the sea- 
son; the Don Cossack Chorus, Feb. 4; 
the Philadelphia Opera Company in 
“Carmen” on Feb. 20; Dorothy May- 
nor, Feb. 24; and Jose Iturbi on April 
18. The Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany, singing Johann Strauss’s light 
opera “The Bat”, will be the fourth 
number in the Civic Community Con- 
certs series on Feb. 19. Other events 
scheduled for this course are Mia Sla- 
venska and her dance ensemble on 
March 1, and Salvatore Baccaloni and 
supporting company in Donizetti's 
“Don Pasquale” on March 7. 

Leonard Warren will be the final 
artist for the current season of the 
Tuesday Musical Club. 





Kingston, Ont., Hears 
Rose Goldblatt 

Kincston, Ont.—Rose Goldblatt, 
Canadian pianist, appeared in Kingston 
on Jan. 10 in the final recital of this 
season’s concert series presented by 
Queen’s University. She received an 
ovation from her listeners who filled 
the Convocation Hall. Her program 
included her own arrangement of Co- 
relli’s “Folies d’Espagne” and works 
by Bach, Beethoven, Liszt, Chopin, 
Grovlez and E. J. Moeran. 





MYRON SANDS 


“Demonstrated a well-trained, ample voice 
and platform charm. His diction is good and 
he has a nice feeling for phrasing and for the 
emotional content of his material.” 

Douglas Watt, N. Y. Daily News 


Baritone 











Soprano 


113 W. 57th St., 


Bernice and Eben 


c oO Ss 


@ Baritone 


Acclaimed in many 
Coast to Coast Recitals 
Address all communications to 


1401 Steinway Bidg. i 
N. Y. C. 19, N. Y. a 











Margaret SIJTTIGC 








“A musician of considerable depth 
and power.” 


Address: 1401 Steinway Building, 113 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


—New York Sun 
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Missoula 


By Astrip ARNOLDSON 


MISSOULA 

USICAL events have the same 
sponsors and the same general 
character as in peace years. The Com- 
munity Concerts Association has its 
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Joint Recital 


PAUL DRAPER 


{ MONTANA } 


Clarence Bell, 

Conductor of 

Several Bands in 
Missoula 


A. H. Weisberg 
Conductor of the 
Montana State 
University Sym- 
phony 


usual schedule, with programs yet to 
be presented by Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
Yehudi Menuhin, and Robert Weede, 
baritone. 

Montana State University’s sched- 
ule includes faculty Sunday broad- 
casts; faculty recitals by John Lester, 
Florence Smith, Dorothy Hunt and 
Jean Livdahl; a concert by the Uni- 
versity Symphony under A. H. Weis- 
berg with Bernice Enevoldsen and 
Mrs. H. M. Blegen, Jr., as violin 
soloists; a concert by the University 
Chorus under Mr. Lester, and monthly 
concerts by the University Band under 
Clarence Bell. 

The May 4 band concert will be 
part of the community Music Week 
observance, of which Mr. Bell is chair- 
man. Other events planned for Music 
Week are: a massed choir concert, a 
dance festival featuring music of all 
nations, a Symphony concert and a 
University Music club pageant, written 
by Mrs. Mary Brennan Clapp, deal- 
ing with the history of Montana. 

Mr. Lester plans to stage Purcell’s 
“Dido and Aeneas” with the Univer- 
sity Women’s Chorus and the Sym- 
phony. For the annual presentation of 
Handel’s “Messiah” next December, 
he hopes to have, if the war continues, 
the assistance of the Lions’ Club 
Chorus members of the Army Air 
Forces College Training Detachment 
here, and the University Women’s 
Chorus. 


Billings 








J. E. Vogel, Presi- 

dent of the Bill- 

ings Community 

Concert Associa- 
tion 


By KATHRYN WRIGHT 


BILLINGS, MONT. 

Pp ROGRAMS by famous artists 
draw capacity audiences to Bil- 
lings from a radius of more than 125 
miles. Reserved seats offered by the 
Billings Community Concert Asso- 


ciation were completely sold out for 
the series. 

Mia Slavenska and her ensemble 
were to appear on Feb. 8. Robert 
Weede of the Metropolitan Opera will 
be heard in April. Earlier programs 
were given by the Metropolitan Quar- 
tet and Gregor Piatigorsky. J. E. 
Vogel is president of the association. 

Plans for a Spring concert by the 
Midland Symphony, directed by C. V. 
Ridgely, are underway. The orches- 
tra, formed in 1936 for the dedicatory 
program of the Eastern Montana State 
Normal School, makes appearances in 
smaller towns of the Midland Empire. 





‘Butte 








By PHYLLIS STORER 


BUTTE, MONT. 

EMBERS of the Butte Commu- 

nity Concert Association heard 

Robert eede, baritone, assisted by 

Alexander Alexay, in the first concert 
of the season. 

Francis T. Lester, director of the 
Butte Male Chorus, contributes regu- 
larly to various activities. 

The Butte Mines Band under Sam 
Treloar will give weekly outdoor con- 
certs during the Summer. 

The Butte High School Band and 
Orchestra will give a concert in the 
Spring under H. J. Schiesser. The 
pong has 120 members, the orches- 
tra 80. 





Orchestras Appear 
In Los Angeles 


Philharmonic Resumes 
.Series—Janssen Offers 


Novelties 


Los ANGELES—Mid-season concerts 
were resumed early in January. The 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, under Al- 
fred Wallenstein, gave its first pair in 
1944 on Jan. 6-7 and another pair a 
week later, in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, filled the Shrine Auditorium 
for a Young People’s concert on Jan. 
22 and concluded the month with con- 
certs in San Diego and Santa Barbara 
and two Ascap-Armed Forces Master 
Records, Inc., benefits Jan. 29-30 in 
Shrine Auditorium, sponsored by the 
Los Angeles Times, the first con- 
ducted by Mr. Wallenstein and the 
second by Victor Young. 

A first performance here of Bala- 
kireff’s “Overture on Three Russian 
Themes” and Samuel Barber’s “Essay 
No. 2” attracted major attention to 
the early January concerts. Yehudi 
Menuhin played the Brahms Violin 
Concerto with the maturity which has 
come to him in recent years. The 
Schubert B Flat Symphony gave the 
new string section of the orchestra 
opportunity to excel. The concerts 
on Jan. 13-14 were built around the 
Shostakovitch Seventh Symphony. A 
sonorous reading of the D Major Bach 
Concerto arranged for orchestra by 
Maximilian Steinberg preceded the 


“Stalingrad” symphony which at- 
tracted a large audience. 

The Werner Janssen Orchestra gave 
an All-Russian program Jan. 16 that 
attracted a large audience to the Wil- 
shire-Ebell Theater. The Prokofieff 
D Major Violin Concerto was played 
with demoniac fury by Joseph Szigeti. 
Mr. Janssen conducted the Borodin B 
Minor Symphony, Mussorgsky’s “Pic- 
tures at an Exhibition” in the Ravel 
orchestration, a new “Dance Suite” by 
Tchemberdji and the new “Hymn to 
the Soviet Union”. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 














Columbia 





COLUMBIA, S. C. 


HE Columbia Music Festival As- 

sociation is celebrating this season 
its tenth anniversary with ten brilliant 
concerts and a new conductor for its 
Southern Symphony orchestra—Carl 
Bamberger, formerly conductor of the 
Brooklyn Symphony. 

The season opened with the Wag- 
ner production of “Faust”, for which 
every seat in the auditorium of 3,500 
capacity was sold. In December prac- 
tically every seat was taken for a con- 
cert by Yehudi Menuhin and in Janu- 
ary, Claudio Arrau played to almost 
as large an audience. 

Carl Bamberger arrived Jan. 15, to 
take up his work in Columbia and two 
days later presented the first of a 
series of music appreciation hours he 
will give before each concert spon- 
sored by the Music Festival Guild and 
the Columbia Junior League. On the 
same day he had his first rehearsal 
with the Columbia Choral Society. 
Before the Spring Festival in May 
Mr. Bamberger will train not only 
this chorus, but a children’s chorus 
and a soldiers’ chorus made up of men 
from Fort Jackson and several air 
bases in the neighborhood. Mr. Bam- 
berger is also organizing a local or- 
chestra which he hopes before the sea- 
son is over to present in a series of 
free Sunday afternoon concerts. This 
orchestra will rehearse at the USO 
and will include soldiers as well as 
civilians, 

Enlisted men in the armed forces 
are sold tickets for the festival con- 
certs at half price and thousands of 
them have attended these concerts in 
the last two years. 


Recital Plans 


In February the Festival Associa- 
tion is scheduled to present the Gen- 
eral Platoff Don Cossack Chorus and 
Helen Traubel, soprano; and in 
March, the Mia Slavenska dance 
group. April will bring two concerts 
by the Southern Symphony Orchestra 
and the first weekend in May, the 
Spring Festival. Stars for the festi- 
val will be Ezio Pinza and Carroll 
Glenn who will appear with the South- 
ern Symphony. The Columbia Choral 
Society, a college chorus, composed of 
students from all over the state, and 
the soldiers’ chorus will also sing at 
concerts during the festival. 





Charleston 





J. Albert Fracht, 

Conductor of the 

Charleston Sym- 
phony 





By FLoRENCE MILLIGAN 


CHARLESTON, §. C. 

; iy Charleston Symphony, now 
incorporated, and under the lead- 
ership of J. Albert Fracht, is augment- 
ed by proficient American and British 
service men in this area. This orches- 
tra features guest artists and adult 
and junior winners of contests. In 
the opening concert Suzette Forgues, 
Canadian cellist, and Marguerite In- 
man Siegling, pianist, appeared. Other 


Februcry 10, 1944 


Carl Bamberger, 
Conductor of the 
Southern Sym- 
phony and the 
Columbia Festival 





concerts by the orchestra list Mary 
Frances Lehnerts, contralto; the Ash- 
ley Hall Madrigal Group; Andrew 
McKinley, tenor, and Joan Geilfus, 
pianist. Preceding each pair of con- 
certs the program is presented free to 
school children under sponsorship of 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association. The 
orchestra is in demand at Army and 
Navy posts in this Charleston area. 
A chamber group makes local appear- 
ances. 


Community Concert Events 


The Charleston Community Concert 
Association opened its season with 
Marisa Regules, Argentine pianist, 
followed by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. Other attractions will be 
Gregor Piatigorsky and Ezio Pinza. 

The Musical Art Club alternates 
programs by faculty members of col- 
leges in South Carolina with programs 
by local performers. In April Peggy 
McGee and Rossie Gilmore will give 
a dance recital. 


Greenville : 








Clifford B. Deni- 
son, President of 
the Bach Choir 


of Greenville 


H. Merrills Lewis, 
Conductor of the 


Greenville Bach 


Choir 


By ELeANor BARTON 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


processes by Helen Traubel and 
Mia Slavenska, ballerina, conclude 
the current Community Concert As- 
sociation season. The former was to 
be heard on Feb. 2; the latter will 
come on March. The Association has 
four concerts this season. 

The annual Bach Festival will be 
held at the Womans College of Fur- 
man University April 13 and 14. The 
chorus of more than 100 including 
many service men, is again under M. 
Merrills Lewis, head of the depart- 
ment of organ and theory at the 
University, while Clifford B. Denison 
continues as president. The Bach 
Choir is in its seventh season. 

The Rotary Boy Choristers, in their 
twelfth season under George Mackey, 
will be heard. 

In the early Spring, the Crescent 
Music Club, Mrs. Frank K. Pool 
Riley is president, and the Greenville 
Music ,Club, Mrs. Frank K. Pool 
president, will be hostesses to the con- 
vention of the South Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. Mrs. Marvin 
Reynolds of Hartsville, S.C., is presi- 
dent of the state federation. 








4 SOUTH CAROLINA } 


. Spartanburg 


F. Perry Sessions; 
President of the 
Spartanburg Fes- 
tival Association 








Ernst Bacon, Dean 
of the Converse 
College of Music 





By Jessica ANDERSON 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


TT music schedule for the coming 
months shows a number of good 
concert events in prospect for this 
Southern city and interest at this time 
begins to focus on the 1944 Spartan- 
burg Music Festival which will be 
held March 30, 31 and April 1. Di- 
rector Ernst Bacon, dean of the Con- 
verse College school of music, has his 
preparatory plans well under way and 
a representative group of men and 
women are giving their active support 
and backing to this community project. 
One of the city’s prominent business 
men, F. Perry Sessions, heads the 
festival organization as president. This 
will be our third wartime music fes- 
tival and there has been no thought of 
discontinuing the annual celebration 
because of current production difficul- 
ties. Such a music venture is of in- 
creased importance as a cultural and 
recreational feature in a town closely 
adjacent to a large military training 
center. 


Chorus, Orchestra Plans 


Mr. Bacon will present some new 
choral material this year and he in- 
tends to center much of his program 
on orchestral music with the idea of 
combining an out-of-state orchestra 
with the Spartanburg Symphony. Ac- 
cording to the established policy of 
the past five years festival singers and 
members of the Spartanburg Sym- 
phony will be drawn from the ranks 
of college faculty members and stu- 
dents, townspeople and service men 
from Camp Croft. 

This month the much anticipated 
appearance of the Budapest String 





Quartet, scheduled to play Feb. 3 
under the auspices of the college, is 
of special interest to lovers of cham- 
ber music here. 

Another top-ranking February con- 
cert will be the semi “Pop” program 
of the Spartanburg Symphony under 
conductor Lionel Nowak. The orches- 
tra has already given one highly suc- 
cessful concert this: season when it 
appeared in November with Byrd 
Austell Thompson, contralto, as soloist. 

The Converse College Faculty Con- 
certs which have been one of the im- 
portant features of the music year, be- 
gan in October and continue through- 
out the academic term. Artists ap- 
pearing on this series are: Lionel 
Nowak, pianist, Radiana Pazmor, con- 
tralto, Hedi Politzer, dancer, Ernst 
Bacon, pianist, Claire Harper, violinist, 
Edwin Gerschefski, pianist and John 
M. Lewis, organist. These concerts 
are held in Twichell auditorium and 
are largely attended. 

Civic Music Association bookings 
this season include Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, Gladys Swarthout, mezzo 
soprano, and the Cleveland Orchestra. 





Mary Frances Lehnerts Sings 
In Charleston 

CuHarLeston, S. C.—Mary Frances 
Lehnerts, mezzo-contralto, was to ap- 
pear with the Charleston Symphony 
under Albert Fracht on Feb. 7 and 8, 
singing Gluck’s “Divinités du Styx”, 
Wagner’s “Traume” and arias from 
“Samson and Delilah” and “Carmen”. 
Miss Lehnerts was also to give recital 
at the North Carolina College for 
Negroes in Durham, N. C., and to 
sing for the U. S. O. in that center. 











School of Music 


GRADUATE SCHOOL - 


PIANO: Ernst Bacon, Walter Spry, 
N. Irving Hyatt, Edwin Ger- 
schefski, Lionel Nowak, Ina Ger- 
schefski, Aileen McMillan. 


VOICE: Glenn Crowder Stables, 
Radiana Pazmor. 


STRINGS: Claire Harper, Analee 
Camp. 


| WIND: Alonzo Lape. 
ORGAN: John M. Lewis. 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 


Spartanburg, South Carolina | 
A Leading Conservatory of the South— ERNST BACON, Dean 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music, non-sectarian, 
co-educational and professional music school offering Bachelor of Music 
| and Master of Music degrees; also B.A. degree with music major for 
| regular students of Converse College for women. Competitive scholar- 
| ships; full academic curricula; dormitories. 
| interested in the development of American traits in music. 


Annual Scholarship Contest, Music and Drama, March 4. 
OPERA DEPARTMENT - 


FACULTY 


A progressive institution 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


MUSICOLOGY: John M. 
Lionel Nowak. 

THEORY: Ernst Bacon, N. Irving 
Hyatt, Edwin Gerschefski, Lionel 
Nowak, John M. Lewis, Alia Ross, 
Ina Gerschefski. 

MUSIC EDUCATION: Alia Ross. 
EQUIPMENT: Auditorium seating 
over 2000; 7 studios with Steinway 
and Mason & Hamlin grand 
pianos; 3 organs; Fairchild record- 
ing machine; Library of records 
and scores. 


Lewis, 
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San Antonio 











Mr. and Mrs. James E. Devoe, Sponsors 
of the Friends of Music Course in San 
Antonio 


By GENEVIEVE TUCKER 
SAN ANTONIO 
HE exhilaration of capacity audi- 
ences has increased the enjoy- 
ment of a season of attractive events 
opening with the Devoe course of 
regular and extra programs. Tito 
Guizar, Artur Rubinstein, the opera 
“Don Pasquale,” Ezio Pinza, Carmen 
Amaya, the Opera Quartet, and the 
Ballet Theatre have come thus far. 
An appearance of the Philadelphia 
Opera Company is also to be under 

the Devoe management. 

The Symphony Society of San An- 





{ TEXAS 


Mrs. Zulime Herff 
Simpson, Presi- 
dent of the San 
Antonio Musical 


Club 





tonio, in its fifth season, is consider- 
ably enlarged in personnel and plays 
with brilliance and finesse under Max 
Reiter. The Municipal Auditorium 
has been crowded for each perform- 
ance; the third program, teaturing 
Jeanette MacDonald, drew a second 
capacity audience for its repetition 
the following night and at the Univer- 
sity of Texas Auditorium, Austin. 
Soloists for the series of ten concerts 
have been Grace Moore, Paul Witt- 
genstein, Yehudi Menuhin, Risé Ste- 
vens, Richard Crooks and Robert 
Casadesus. Gregor Piatigorsky will 
appear on Feb. 12, Isaac Stern on Feb. 
26, and Salvatore Baccaloni in “The 
Barber of Seville” will close the se- 
ries. An extra program, Jan. 8, at the 
Municipal Auditorium presented Oscar 
Levant. 

Free concerts for service men have 
been given at the San Antonio Cadet 
Center, at Hondo, at Randolph Field 
and other camps. Open air Summer 
concerts will be planned for the River 
Theater and Sunken Garden Theater. 
E. H. Keator is president of the or- 


Max Reiter, Con- 
ductor of the 
San Antonio and 
Waco Sym- 
phonies 





Pauline Washer 
Goldsmith the manager. 


chestra, and Mrs. 


Club and Chamber Music 


The Tuesday Musical Club has two 
attractions remaining in its Artists 
Series, Thomas L. Thomas and Rudolf 
Firkusney. The course opened suc- 
cessfully with Vivian della Chiesa, 
followed by Joseph Szigeti. Mrs. B. 
B. MacGimsey is chairman and Mrs. 
Hollis Bridgman, booking chairman of 
the concerts. The club has elected 
Mrs. Zulime Herff Simpson as pres- 
ident. 

The San Antonio Chamber Music 
Society, recently organized, has for 
president Dr. E. M. Sykes. Eric So- 
rantin is the director. Two of the 
series of four concerts remain to be 
heard. Musicians heard at the open- 
ing concerts were Virginia Jean, Jo- 
seph Gallo, E. Clyde Whitlock, Sam- 
uel Zeigler, Mendel Nemkowsky, 
Yves Chardon, Sam Gravell, Edwalk 
Snellman, Raphael Combattente, Max 
Saibel, Jerome Zoeller and Elwood 
Rossi. 
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Fort Worth 


By DorotHy NeELL WHALEY 
FORT WORTH, TEX. 

LTHOUGH the season is half 
over, Fort Worth music patrons 

still have many events of interest to 
look forward to. The Civic Music 
Association is presenting the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company on Feb. 17, 
an Peerce on March 31, and Jose 

turbi on April 14. 

The twelve-year-old Pro Arte 
String Quartet is giving its fourth 
concert of the season on Feb. 25. 
Members are E. Clyde Whitlock, Ma- 
rius Thor, George Orum, and Samuel 
Ziegler. Guest artists will be Arthur 
Faguy-Cote, baritone, and Vivian 
Harder Johnson, pianist. The final 
concert of this group will be on April 
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COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
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7 with Frances Rix, pianist, and 
Eloise Snyder, soprano, as_ guest 
artists. 


Another chamber music group, the 
Fine Arts Trio, is appearing on Feb. 
27 and April 30. The trio, now in its 
third season, is composed of Orline 
Woodard, Rubi Marsh, and Q’Zella 
Jeffus. 

The Texas Christian University 
Symphony under Doctor T. Smith 
McCorkle will give a concert on Feb. 
20, and in the Spring will present its 
annual Gilbert and Sullivan produc- 
tion. 

The Fort Worth Symphony under 
Brooks Morris, in addition to its other 
concert work, plans a series of pro- 
grams to be given in nearby military 
camps. 

One of the most popular entertain- 
ment features in Fort Worth is the 
weekly program by the Army Air 
Forces Training Command. The 55- 
piece orchestra under Sgt. Harry 
Bluestone is composed of musicians 
stationed at the Fort Worth Army 
Air Field. 

On February 26 Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, assisted by the City Federation 
of Colored Women’s Clubs, presents 
Dorothy Maynor. 





Beaumont 








By Eo_ta HEARN 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 

HE current concert season of the 
Beaumont Music Commission, a 
non-profit and civic-minded cultural 
group, is highly successful. The 
Columbia Opera Quartet opened the 
series. Next came the Houston Sym- 
phony under Ernest Hoffmann, with 
a membership that is 50 per cent 


women; Oscar Levant was the piano 
soloist. 

Future concerts will be given by 
Zino 
Shaw. 

In addition to this series the Music 


Francescatti, Braggiotti and 


Commission offers Serge Jaroff’s Don 
Cossacks, and Jeanette MacDonald. 
Mrs. Beeman Strong, president, em- 
phasizes that before the Commission 
books artists the public is polled in 
order to satisfy popular demand so 
far as is possible. 


Little Rock, 


Arkansas 











By N. CoTNAM 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


{ jxo=s the auspices of the Ar- 
kansas Philharmonic Society a 
Little Symphony season will be held 
in Little Rock beginning in February. 
The Symphony Orchestra has been 
reduced to a concert orchestra of 36 
musicians and Cpl. Ernesto Barbini 
of Camp Robinson will conduct. 

Cpl. Barbini, born in Venice, Italy, 
where he received his master’s degree 
is a naturalized American. He has 
conducted orchestras in many leading 
Italian opera houses as well as the 
orchestras of the Chicago Civic Opera 
and the Metropolitan Opera Touring 
Company in South America. 

The Philharmonic Society, with Dr. 
J. D. Jordan president and F. ‘ 
Patrick, business manager, sponsored 
a successful performance of the “Mes- 
siah” with 300 in the chorus and 30 
in the orchestra on December 12, in 
the Robinson Auditorium. The Society 
also will conduct the usual summer 
band concerts, beginning July 1, at the 
Foster Band Shell. 

The Arkansas Chapter, American 
Guild of Organists, has made tentative 
plans to bring Carl Weinrich here in 
recital March 1, at Trinity Cathedral. 
Miss Christine Raetz is chapter dean. 

On the regular concert series, 
sponsored by Mrs. Frank Vaughan 
and Mrs. Bertha Kirby Nelson are 
Vronsky and Babin Feb. 6 and Efrem 
Zimbalist Feb. 17. 








Waco 








By Roxy Grove 
WACO, TEX. 
Tt Symphony Society opened on 
Nov. 9, with Patricia Travers as 
soloist, Dr. Max Reiter, conducting. 
Newly added professionals and several 
years of seasoning in the orchestra are 
beginning to tell in smoothness of 
performance. On Dec. 14 José Iturbi 
appeared. The season will end on 
March 6 with “The Barber of Seville”, 
with Baccaloni and Metropolitan ar- 
tists in major roles and the Waco 

Orchestra under Dr. Reiter. 

The Jaroff Don Cossack chorus re- 
new their acquaintance with Waco 
under Civic Music on Feb. 3; Polyna 
Stoska on March 10, and Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff, also in return engage- 
ments, on March 30, conclude Civic 
offering for the year. Isaac Stern open- 
ed the series, Gussie Oscar presented 
Sigmund Romberg’s orchestra with 
Mary Becker, violinist, on Oct. 28. 

Newly-elected as head of the Baylor 
University Music School this year, 
Daniel Sternberg has given his first 
attention to the reorganization of the 
Baylor Symphony. Mr. Sternberg 
served as assistant conductor of the 
Leningrad Philharmonic as well as 
director of the Tiflis State Symphony. 
The opening concert will be given in 
Waco Hall on Feb. 21, with Isabel 
and Silvio Scionti as soloists. Harry 
Braun, newest addition to Baylor Mu- 
sic faculty, will be concertmaster. 
Mr. Braun and Mr. Sternberg will 
also give a series of sonata evenings. 
Ellen Scanlon Siepman, cellist, Rich- 
ard Morse, flutist, Mary Ellen Proud- 
fit, violinist and Maryjean Behoteguy, 
pianist, newcomers to Baylor Music 
faculty, will assist in the Chamber 
Music Series. 

As the major event of the year, 
Mr. Sternberg will direct Haydn’s 
“The Seasons” in May with a chorus 
of 300 and orchestra. 

The new 50,000 watt station KWBU 
began broadcasting in January carry- 
ing 15 programs a week from the 
Campus Studios of Baylor University. 





Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 








By Tuomas REstTivo 


CHEYENNE, WYO. 

Ts capital city of Wyoming is 

enjoying larger attendance at all 

musical programs at this time than 

ever before, due to the influx of war 

workers employed at the various de- 
fense projects. 

The Cheyenne Co-Operative Con- 
cert Association 
has booked 
Henri Temi- 
anka for a con- 
cert early in 
March and Josef 
Hofmann for a 
concert in 
April. 

The Cheyenne 
Municipal Band 
under the direc- 
tion of Thomas 





Restivo, has 

been promised ~ oo 
a series of ten Mrs. Sam M. Thomp- 
concerts to be son, President of the 


Cooperative Concert 
Association 


given in Chey- 
enne parks‘ dur- 
ing the Sum- 
mer. These con- 
certs are sponsored by the City of 
Cheyenne and are well attended. 

The Cheyenne Little Symphony un- 
der Clyde G. Ross is planning on two 
concerts this Spring. Mrs. Clyde Ross 
gives weekly organ programs. 
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New Haven 





By Marit Franz 


NEW HAVEN 
ONCERTS are often arranged 
only a short time before they are 

_. given, but various subscription 
series are progressing according to 
schedule, with additional events on the 
calendar. 

The Woolsey Hall Series has 
already presented Vladimir Horowitz, 
William Kapell with Serge Kousse- 
vitzky and the Boston Symphony, and 
a duo-concert by Ezio Pinza and Jar- 
mila Novotna. The list includes the 
names of Claudio Arrau, the Don 
Cossacks under Jaroff and the Boston 
Symphony again. Daggett M. Lee is 
manager. 

The New Haven Symphony is 
again under the joint conductorship 
of David Stanley Smith, Richard 
Donovan and Hugo Kortschak. Still 
to appear are Ania Dorfmann, Wil- 
liam M. Kincaid and Rudolf Serkin. 
Since this is the orchestra’s fiftieth 
season there will be a special anni- 
versary program on May 1. 


Chamber Music Series 


The Sprague Hall series of cham- 
ber music expects to close this season 
with a concert of eighteenth century 
music. The faculty of the Yale School 
of Music, various groups and indi- 
vidual students take part. 

Ralph Kirkpatrick has a series of 
harpsichord recitals at the Yale School 
of Music. 

The Newberry Memorial organ re- 
citals, instituted in 1902, are given 
Sunday afternoons in Woolsey Hall 
by Frank H. Bozyan. 

Young People’s Concerts, played by 
the New Haven Symphony under 
Harry Berman, are planned for the 
Spring. According to Meyer Sokol- 
off, business manager for the Orches- 
tra Association, three Saturday after- 
noon concerts are to be given. 

Two other groups directed by Mr. 
Berman, the Professional and Busi- 
ness Men’s Orchestra and the Johnson 
Junior Symphony, are rehearsing for 
annual concerts. The former, dim- 
inished in size, now includes women. 
The latter organization, composed of 
children of public school age, gives a 
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concert during National Music Week. 

Choral organizations find it diffi- 
cult to substitute women for basses. 
Marshall Bartholomew hopes his 
groups will give concerts this Spring. 
All that he can promise now is in- 
formal singing in the various colleges 
of Yale and for the community. The 
University Glee Club plans a Spring 
concert. 

The Bach Cantata Club, under 
Richard Donovan, rehearses regularly. 

The AAFTTC unit at Yale, under 
their own recreational officers, has 
choral units which sing frequently in 
and near the base. 

The Manhattan Opera Association 
will give Italian works at the Shubert 
Theatre under direction of F. Riggio. 


Bridgeport 
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By ETHEL LACEY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
T= Wednesday Afternoon Musi- 
cal Club, the oldest musical or- 
ganization in this vicinity, is celebrat- 
ing its 45th anniversary. Outstanding 
artists appear in Klein Memorial 
Auditorium before capacity audiences. 
This year’s course includes Rose 
Bampton, Albert Spalding, Guiomar 
Novaes and the Nine O’Clock Opera 
Company in “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” 

In addition, club members give four 
afternoons of music for subscribers. 
Mrs. Norma Weber Kluttig is the 
president. 


Music in Industry 


Although war activities have pre- 
vented regular rehearsals and appear- 
ances of the Bridgeport Symphony 
and several choruses, the larger in- 
dustrial plants have organized splendid 


| choruses and bands among their war 


workers, who give concerts and radio 
programs. The General Electric Com- 
pany has a Victory Ensemble of 100 
voices and a fine Victory Band. A 
Swedish chorus, the North Star Sing- 
ers, also does splendid work. 

With Perry W. Rodman as manag- 
ing director of concerts, the Library 


| Board presents a series which includes 
| Marjorie Lawrence, the Gordon Quar- 
| tet with Harold Dart as piano soloist, 


Claudio Arrau and Joseph Szigeti in 
a joint recital, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, the Don Cossacks under Jaroff, 
the Rochester Orchestra with Jose 
Iturbi, the Monte Carlo Ballet, and 
Marian Anderson. 


Orchestra 


Hartford 


By Cart E. Linpstrom 


HARTFORD 
ID-SEASON attention focuses 
upon the Hartford String Or- 
chestra which, although it has not the 
glamor of the traditional symphonic, 
operatic and solo attractions here, is 
nevertheless, about the youngest of the 
city’s musical organizations and an en- 
terprising one. The feature of the 
first concert was John Duke, playing 
his own Concerto for Piano and 
Strings, and the rest of the program 
comprised: Tchaikovsky’s Andante 
Cantabile, Purcell’s “Golden Sonata,” 
arranged for strings by Henri Elkan; 
“Suite in the Olden Style” by Lubin, 
and the Mussorgsky “Gopak,” ar- 
ranged for strings by Urban. The 
orchestra, which is in its second year, 
is conducted by Harold Berkley. 
Half of the concerts in the Bushnell 
Symphonic Series have been heard and 
the remaining events are as follows: 
Cleveland Orchestra, Feb. 1: Phila- 
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delphia Orchestra, March 22, and the 
New York Philharmonic, April 3. 

Nathan Milstein was to appear in 
the Bushnell Memorial Sunday Con- 
cert Course, Feb. 13, and in the con- 
cluding event of the series the 
Rochester Philharmonic will be heard. 

The Julius Hartt Foundation, which 
presented a most successful television 
performance of Offenbach’s “Marriage 
by Lantern Light,” went to Schenec- 
tady and televised a presentation of 
“Hansel and Gretel.” This same 
opera was given by the Foundation 
in half a dozen different presentations 
before the various public schools, 

The Hartford Oratorio has not an- 
nounced the subject for its Spring 
concert, but it is likely to be the 
“Creation” or the “St. Matthew Pas- 
s§1on. 
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By HELEN KNox SPAIN 


ATLANTA, GA. 


HE All Star Concert Series has 

5,000 season subscribers and the 
Atlanta Music Club’s Membership 
Series, 750. Nineteen attractions con- 
stitute the season’s listing. 

The All Star Series, under the di- 
rection of Marvin McDonald and 
sponsored by the Atlanta Music Club, 
Mrs. E. Raymond Johnson, president, 
presents eight concerts in the Munici- 
pal Auditorium, which seats more 
than 5,000. The last half of the sea- 
son’s attractions consists of the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus under 
Serge Jaroff; the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, and 
with Atur Rubinstein as soloist; and 
the Ballet Theatre. Other presentations 
have been Richard Crooks and Bidu 
Sayao in a joint concert, Charles 
Wagner’s production of “Faust”, Fritz 
Kreisler, Luboshutz and Nemenoff 
and Nathan Milstein in a joint con- 
cert, and Vladimir Horowitz. 


New Series Is Liked 


Mr. McDonald has introduced with 
success a set of “added attractions” 
for Sunday afternoons. Marian Ander- 
son, Jeanette MacDonald. Sigmund 
Romberg, and the Ballet Russe have 
appeared. To come are the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company in “Die Fleder- 
maus”, and Oscar Levant. 

The Atlanta Music Club, Mrs. E. 
Raymond Johnson, president, will 
bring Carroll Glenn in April. The 
club has presented Robert Casadesus, 
Licia Albanese, and the Budapest 
String Quartet. 

Marjorie Lawrence was to give a 


{ GEORGIA } 


concert on Feb. 4, sponsored by the 
Rabub Gap Nacoochee Junior Guild 
for the benefit of their mountain 
schools. 

Frederick Jagel will be presented 
by the Decatur Service League at 
Presser Hall, Agnes Scott College, 
in April. 

The In-and-About Atlanta Music 
Educators’ Club, Helen Knox Spain, 
president, will sponsor Henry Sopkin, 
conductor, in a lecture, and George 
Howerton, who will conduct a choral 
clinic. Mr. Sopkin will conduct the 
In-and-About Atlanta Symphony in a 
March concert. 

The Georgia Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Walker L. Curtis, presi- 
dent, will hold its convention in Atlan- 
ta in the spring. 


Savannah 








By KATHARINE KENNEDY 


SAVANNAH 


AVANNAH awaits with genuine 

interest the Minneapolis Symphony, 
the fourth All Star Series attraction, 
on Feb. 19. The fifth and closing at- 
traction will be the Ballet Theater 
March 30. 

Tentative plans are being made by 
Robert Miller, president of the Stu- 
dent Musicians’ Club, to open the 
February concert to a large number 
of music lovers with a guest artist. 

Mrs. E. L. Barnes, director of the 
First District, announces that Christos 
Vrionides, national chairman of music 
in industry, will give a lecture on 
Greek-Byzantine music at Teacher’s 
College at Collegeboro in early Feb- 
ruary. This lecture will have the 
large college chorus and local musi- 
cians to assist with the music, giving 
music lovers the opportunity of hear- 
ing some of the Greek music, rarely 
performed. 

Also of great interest will be the 
Voice Clinic, to be held at Teacher’s 
College following Mr. Vrionides’ lec- 
ture, consisting of conferences and a 
recital by Esther Amalie Oldt of An- 
tioch College, which is a part of the 
art program of the Association of 
American Colleges. Early in April, 
Walter Huffman, tenor, and Esther 
Barnes, pianist, faculty members, will 
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be heard jointly in concert in the col- 
lege auditorium. 

The 12 Junior Music Clubs give 
monthly concerts at the U.D.C. Hall, 
on the second and fourth Saturday 
afternoons. 

Plans are being made for a lovely 
Spring Music Festival with Mrs. E. 
M. Campbell, newly appointed chair- 
man. 

Radio concerts, beginning in Janu- 
ary, will continue over WSAV, with 
Miss Katharine Kennedy, chairman. 

The Armstrong Junior College 
Music Club has increased its mem- 
bership to a very interesting number, 
holding two meetings each month at 
the college, with Miss Helen Wood- 
ward, faculty adviser. 


Notable Music 
Heard in Cleveland 


Sanroma’s First Recital 
Highlight of Loca! Series 
—Knitzer Appears 


CLEVELAND.—Jesus Maria Sanroma 
gave his first recital here in Music 
Hall on Jan. 14, in the Cleveland Civic 
Concert Association series which is 
directed by Mrs. Emil Brudno. A 
large audience attended, recalling Mr. 
Sanroma’s excellent performance with 
the Boston Symphony several seasons 
ago. His program ranged from Bach, 
Schubert and Schumann to Debussy, 
Ravel, Malipiero, Shostakovitch, Al- 
beniz and Falla. He added several 
Porto Rican dances as encores and a 
sensitive performance of “The Prophet 
Rird”. 

Joseph Knitzer, head of the violin 
department of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music, gave his first recital since 
his return from army service, in Wil- 
lard Clapp Hall, on Jan. 5. His 
varied program included Mozart’s 
“Adelaide” Concerto, with three ca- 
denzas by himself, the Bach Chaconne, 
Prokofieff’s Concerto No. 2, and Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett’s “Hexapoda-five 
studies in Jitteroptera”. Lawrence 
Stevens was the accompanist. 


Give Brahms Program 


The sixth program in the cycle of 
fourteen devoted to Brahms, at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art, took place 
on Jan. 7. Mary U. Bennett, pianist, 
and Gino Cioffi, first Clarinetist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, appeared with 
the Walden String Quartet — Homer 
Schmitt, Bernard Goodman, George 
Poinar and Robert Swenson. They 
played the Cello Sonata in F, the 
Piano Quartet in G Minor and the 
Clarinet Quintet in B Minor. These 
programs are presented under the di- 
rection of Walter Blodgett, curator of 
the musical arts. 

Mr. Blodgett’s Sunday organ re- 
citals for January included a Bach 
program. 

Saul Heller presented General Pla- 
toff’s Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus in Music Hall on Jan. 9. A 
large audience was enthusiastic. 

The mid-year concert on Jan. 13 by 
the department of music of Western 
Reserve University was a great suc- 
cess. Under F. Karl Grossman, the 
student orchestra contributed the 
“Athalia” Overture by Mendelssohn 
and “Une Nuit a Lisbonne” by Saint- 
Saéns. The University Choir trained 
by Russell L. Gee sang Bach’s can- 
tata “God, the Lord, Is Sun and 
Shield”. Robert Bossinger, baritone, 
was soloist. Mr. Gee conducted the 
group in a cappella singing of Ger- 
man chorales by Schiitz and Neumark 


and songs by Warlock, Willan and 
Mackinnon. 

The second in a series of Victory 
Concerts was given at the Intercul- 
tural Library by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber Music Players, on Jan. 2. Mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Spinoza Paeff, viola; Madeleine Ca- 
rabo, violin; Richard Kapuscinki, 
cello; and Bernard Goldberg, flute, 
were assisted by Sara Paeff, pianist. 
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San Diego 


By GerRALD HAYN 


SAN DIEGO 


ow DIEGO’S population has more 
than doubled in the last three 
years, and this growth is naturally 
reflected upon the musical life in this 
city. Unfortunately San Diego still 
“borrows” most of its music from the 
big neighbor, Los Angeles, and it is 
to be hoped that local talent will 
occupy a more important place in the 
city’s music life in coming years. 

Four organizations almost com- 
pletely dominate the concert field. The 
Amphion Club—now in its 50th sea- 
son of continuous activity—is the 
pioneer music club of San Diego. 
Founded in 1893 as a small town club 
of local musicians it has since de- 
veloped into one of the largest and 
most influential musical clubs in the 
West. Its 50th anniversary was cele- 
brated with the appearance of Yehudi 
Menuhin who offered a program con- 
taining Vieuxtemps’s Concerto in 
D Minor, Enesco’s Second Sonata 
and a group of Latin-American num- 
bers. Lily Pons sang for the club in 
November, and appearances of John 
Charles Thomas, Artur Rubinstein 
and the Baccaloni Opera Company 
are scheduled for the rest of the sea- 
son. 





Clifford Ellison’s Plans 


Clifford Ellison, San Diego and 
Long Beach concert manager, has 
booked for the remainder of the sea- 
son Argentinita, the Ballet Theatre, 
Marian Anderson, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff and Katherine Dunham. 
Early this season Ezio Pinza as well 
as the Janssen Symphony of Los 
Angeles under Werner Janssen with 
Lotte Lehman as soloist, appeared 
under his auspices. 

The San Diego Women’s Phil- 
harmonic Committee has been for 
many years the sponsor of a series of 
four San Diego concerts of the Los 
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Angeles Philharmonic. The orches- 
tra, now under the energetic leader- 
ship of Alfred Wallenstein, made an 
excellent impression in its first con- 
cert, with Albert Spalding as soloist. 
Robert Casadesus and Lauritz Mel- 
chior will appear with the orchestra 
later in this season, and a fourth 
concert will be without soloist, pos- 
sibly featuring Shostakovitch’s Sev- 
enth Symphony. 

The Musical Arts Society of La 
Jolla has been sponsoring in the last 
two summers a series of chamber 
music and chamber orchestra con- 
certs in this famous Pacific resort 
place and suburb of San Diego under 
the direction of Nicolai Sokoloff. No 
plans have yet been announced for 
the coming Summer. 

During the Summer months usually 
some grand opera and light opera 
organizations (Gilbert and Sullivan) 
find their way to San Diego. Clubs 
that sponsor other music events, most- 
ly of local artists, are the San Diego 
Woman’s Club and the “Music 
Makers”. A fine choral organization 
is the “Polyphonia”, a cappella choir 
conducted by Earl Rosenberg. 

The Community Symphony of San 
Diego, founded and conducted by 
Nino Marcelli, is now in its second 
season. No concerts are given. The 
orchestra’s activities consist of re- 
hearsing the great symphonic litera- 
ture and experimenting with modern 
works. About one-half of the mem- 
bers are servicemen stationed in this 
area, among them former members of 
symphony orchestras in Los Angeles, 
New York, Washington, Cincinnati, 
San Francisco, Denver and Havana. 
Toscha Seidel, musician first class 
U. S. Navy, is the concert master. 


Long Beach 











By Auice S§. DURHAM 


LONG BEACH, CAL. 


OR the first time in its history 

a resident of Long Beach has been 
honored by the Presidency of the 
California Federation of Music Clubs. 
Mrs. Roy Harmon Wolfers is nearing 
the end of a most successful regime 
and will preside over the State Con- 
vention to be held April 5 in Los 
Angeles. 

The Long Beach Philharmonic con- 
ducted by Robert Resta will appear 
March 13 in the Municipal Auditorium 
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with Percy Grainger as soloist. Despite 
the loss of many members who are in 
the armed forces, Mr. Resta is keep- 
ing up a full personnel and has planned 
a South American “good neighbor” 
program on June 3. 

William Ripley Dorr, director of 
the famous St. Luke’s Choristers has 
his 45 boys on call for all the major 
studios in Hollywood. “Since You 
Went Away”, a picture being released 
in February, includes Shirley Temple, 
Lionel Barrymore, Claudette Colbert, 
Jennifer Jones, and the Choristers, in 
a scene filmed in the “Church of the 
Angels” in Los Angeles. Mr. Dorr 
also has a girls choir of 25 voices 
who frequently broadcast over major 
networks. 

The Long Beach Municipal Band, 
directed by B. A. Rolph who has 
succeeded Herbert J. Clarke, now re- 
tired, is making a practical contribu- 
tion to the city. Besides daily concerts 
the Band is cooperating with the 
Parent Teachers Association by play- 
ing for the combined student body 
dances at the Auditorium, thus help- 
ing to solve the delinquency problem. 
It is also on call at the Roosevelt 
Naval Receiving station and at the 


eupornnernenenniiiee erreranernanant Heeereeneeneiie 


Portland, Ore. 


U.S.QO. dances for the armed forces 
in Long Beach and vicinity. 

The Women’s Symphony with Eva 
Anderson, director, will play concerts 
in February and May. This organiza- 
tion is sponsered by the recreation 
commission of the city. 

Plans for National Music Week are 
being completed by Nina Wolf Dickin- 
son, state chairman for Music Week 
of the Federation of Music Clubs. The 
Long Beach Philharmonic and the 
women’s symphony orchestras of the 
city schools, will also participate. 

Clifford Ellison’s Greater Artist 
Series presents a choice list of musical 
celebrities on the '43-’44 season. Com- 
ing events include; Ballet Theatre, Feb. 
15; Baccaloni Opera Co., March 13; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, March 20. 

Two members of Musical Arts Club, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingwald Wicks, are 
the parents of Camilla Wicks, who 
will play on March 2 and 3 with the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred 
Wallenstein conducting. 

Other prominent clubs which are 
functioning actively are the Woman's 
Music Club, Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, Guild of Woman Composers and 
Choir Guild. 
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By JOcELYN FOULKEs 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
HE enormous influx of war 
workers and the presence of the 
men in uniform have increased 
the demand for cultural as well as 
material things. Capacity houses 
recompense the Ellison-White Bureau. 
The Chamber Music Series continues 
to attract lovers of intimate music. 
The Portland Junior Symphony’s audi- 
ences are enlarged. The only profes- 
sional symphonic concert, the Seattle 
Symphony, led by Howard Barlow, 
was a gala event. 

Frank E. Andrews, manager of the 
Ellison-White Bureau, announces the 
following Spring attractions: in Feb- 
ruary, Dorothy Maynor, Artur Ru- 
binstein, Marian Anderson, Jascha 
Heifetz, Katherine Dunham and Co., 
five performances of the San Carlo 
Company ; in March, two appearances 
of the Baccaloni Opera Company and 
concerts by Ezio Pinza and Todd 
Duncan. Bidu Sayao and Helen Trau- 
bel are listed for April. 

The Chamber Music Series is spon- 
sored by Reed College and Friends of 
Chamber Music. Maurice Eisenberg, 
cellist, and Andor Foldes, pianist, 
were scheduled for a sonata recital in 
mid-January. Adolf Busch was the 
violinist slated for a sonata program, 
on Feb. 1. The Britt Trio, compris- 
ing Horace Britt, Viola Wasterlain 
and Conrad Held was engaged for 
Feb. 9. 

The twentieth anniversary of the 
organization of the Portland Junior 
Symphony, with Jaques Gershkovitch 
as conductor, is to be celebrated at the 
second concert of the season, on Feb. 
12. The third program will be heard 
April 29. David Campbell again 
serves as commentator on the Young 
People’s morning concerts. W. P. 
Stalnaker is the new head of the Port- 
land Junior Association. 

In November Phil Hart of the Rec- 
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ord Shop, offered a subscription for 
two concerts, Marjorie Lawrence and 
the Seattle Symphony under Sir 
Thomas Beecham. Upon the latter’s 
resignation Howard Barlow led the 
Symphony Jan, 17. 

The Apollo Club, in its 52nd year, 
despite the enlistment in the armed 
forces of a third of its personnel, re- 
sponds to the leadership of Albert E. 
Jones, in public and philanthropic 
programs. 

Ariel Rubstein, director of the Port- 
land School of Music, presents the 
faculty and students in recitals. 

Portland collegiate choruses and 
their leaders are Portland University 
Nurses Choral Club, and the Gleemen, 
Rev. George L. Dunn, C.S.C.; Maryl- 
hurst College’s Treble Triad, Sister 
Miriam; St. Helen’s Hall Junior Col- 
lege Glee Club, Barreme Tyler Stone; 
Lewis and Clark Chorus, Emma B. 
Meier; Cascade College, a cappella 
Choir, W. R. Hallman. 

The annual convention of the Ore- 
gon Music Teachers’ Association will 
be held here in June. 

The features of the Music Festival 
planned by the Oregon Federation of 
Music Clubs in the first week of May 
will be the competitive festivals of 
the juniors and the tryouts of the 
public school choruses for rating. 
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By THEODOLINDA C. Boris 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SYMPHONY concerts by the Buf- 


falo Philharmonic under Franco 
Autori will have as guest artists Paul 
Wittgenstein, one-armed pianist, on 
Feb. 29, and Luigi Silva, cellist, on 
March 7. The Philharmonic Chorus 
of 175 will appear with the or- 
chestra on Feb. 15 in Roy Harris’s 
Folk Song Symphony and on March 
21 in the third annual performance 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. Alex- 
ander Kipnis was to come as soloist 
on Feb. 1. 
The Philharmonic also gives weekly 
“Pop” concerts featuring light classic 
and followed by dances. 


Mrs. Berry’s Course 


The balance of the Zorah B. Berry 
Artists Series will bring the Don 
Cossacks under Serge Jaroff on Feb. 
14, Vronsky and Babin, March 14; 
Mia Slavenska and her dance en- 
semble, March 28, and the Philadel- 
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Mrs. Zorah B. Berry, Manager of Con- 
certs in Buffalo 


phia Orchestra under Eugene Or- 
mandy, May 1. The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony under Fritz Reiner was to 
come on Feb. 8. 

Chamber concerts yet to be heard 
under the auspices of the Buffalo 
Chamber Music Society include pro- 
grams by the Pro Arte Quartet, 
March 20; the Rochester Trio, April 
10, and the Coolidge Quartet, May 8. 

The Nine O’Clock Opera Company’s 
production of Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor” will be presented on 
April 17 by the Chromatic Club’s 
Evening Artists’ Committee. 

The season also includes members’ 
recitals by the Chromatic Club, 
chamber music and song recitals by 
Buffalo musicians in both the Gros- 
venor Library and the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Science and numerous choral 
concerts. 


j NEW YORK} 


Carl Tollefsen, 
Director of the 
Brooklyn Cham- 
ber Music So- 
ciety 


Alfred Boyce, 

Leader of the 

Brooklyn Apollo 
Club 


Herbert S. Sam- 

mond, Conducto. 

of the Morning 
Choral 


Brooklyn 


By Fe.rx Deyo 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SYMPHONY, opera and recital per- 
formances, to capacity audiences, 
continue the current season’s second 

half at the Academy of Music. 
Institute events list: Boston Sym- 
phony concerts, Serge Koussevitzky 
conductor, on Feb. 11, March 10 and 











Ithaca 


Syracuse 








Paul J. Weaver, 

New Member of Chairman of Mu- 

the Music Staff sic at Cornell 
at Cornell University 


Robert Palmer, 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


PAUL J. Weaver, chairman of the 
Department of Music at Cornell 
University states that musical activities 
on the campus have been little affected 
by the accelerated program due to the 
training of Army and Navy groups. 
The Bailey Hall Concert Series has 
had soldout houses at three concerts 
which have been held so far in a total 
of six. Richard Crooks came in 
November; the National Symphony 
under Dr. Hans Kindler and with 
Egon Petri as soloist was heard in 
December; a solo recital by Egon 
Petri was arranged for January. 
Artists to come are Robert Kitain, 
violinist; Rudolf Serkin, pianist, and 
the Cleveland Orchestra under Dr. 
Frank Black. 

The Department of Music continues 
to sponsor free concerts given on Sat- 
urday evenings and Sunday afternoons 
at hours when they can be attended 
by service men on the campus. This 
season the series includes concerts by 


(Continued on page 300) 


Andre Polah, 
Conductor of the 
Syracuse Univer- 
sity Symphony 
Orchestra 


By Harris PINe 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


—_ forthcoming Syracuse musical 
season promises a few surprises. 
Though many Syracuse musicians have 
been taken by the armed forces and 
by defense industry, an orchestra has 
been reorganized of over 70 musicians 
including professional musicians, stu- 
dents of the College of Fine Arts at 
Syracuse University and picked pro- 
fessional musicians of the armed forces 
stationed in and near Syracuse. This 
Syracuse University Symphony, under 
Andre Polah, former conductor of the 
regular Syracuse Symphony, is giv- 
ing a series of six concerts with solo- 
ists. The concerts are given in the 
Crouse Auditorium on the campus. 
The next presentation brings as soloist 
Kirk Ridge, pianist, on March 9 and 
the final concert of this group is sched- 
uled for April 6 with George Mul- 
finger, pianist and composer. 

Three major Spring concerts by 


(Continued on page 300) 


Dr. Howard Ly- 
man, Conductor 
of the Syracuse 


University Chorus 


31; a recital by Josef Hofmann, pian- 
ist, Feb. 15; Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist, Feb. 29; Slavenska dance recital, 
March 14; Bach’s “St. Matthew” Pas- 
sion, Carl Bamberger, conduetor, 
March 26; Jascha Heifetz, violinist, 
March 28. The Brooklyn Chamber 
Music Society, Carl Tollefsen, artistic 
director, holds events on Feb. 8 and 
March 21. 

Choral society concerts are sched- 
uled by the Apollo Club, Alfred Boyce, 
conductor, on Feb. 20 ‘and April 25; 
the Morning Choral, Herbert Stavely 
Sammond, conductor, April 18; the 
Chaminade, Amelia Gray- Clarke, con- 
ductor, March 8 and April 21. 

Popular price grand opera perform- 
ances at 99c top, under Alfredo Sal- 
maggi’s aegis, are scheduled each 
weekend. In addition to the standard 
repertoire, Mr. Salmaggi is offering 
numerous revivals, 


Albany 


By Epoar S. VAN OLINDA 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


MAJo8 John A. Warner, for- 
mer superintendent of State 
Police, and former president of the 
Albany Civic Music Association, is 
now serving with A. M. G., as lieu- 
tenant-colonel in Europe. Isaac Stern 
was to appear with the Civic Music 
“Association in January. The course 
also brought Luboshutz and Nemenoff. 
Future attractions will be Thomas L. 
Thomas, baritone, and the Rochester 
Philharmonic under Guy Fraser Har- 
rison. 

February attractions at the Albany 
Institute of History and Art are the 
Pittsburgh Symphony with the Chro- 
matic Club of Troy, the Albany Sym- 
phony, under Rudolph Thomas, and 
Bella Riene, dancer. 


Choral Ensembles 


The Monday Musical Club ladies’ 
chorus will sing on March 2, under 
the baton of Dr. Elmer Tidmarsh, 
with Jean Watson, contralto, as 
soloist. On March 8 the Albany 
Mendelssohn Club, under Reinald 
Werrenrath, will be assisted by mem- 
bers of the Monday Musical, with 
Phyllis Kraeuter, cellist, as soloist. 

In April the Troy Chromatic Club 
will sponsor a recital by Lansing Hat- 
field, baritone, and Patricia Travers, 
violinist. On May 2 the Albany Sym- 
phony will give its final concert, the 
soloist being Maria Kurenko. On 
May 17 the Mendelssohn Club will 
offer its final concert with Stuart and 
Claire Ross, duo-pianists. 
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Mulwaukee 








Jerzy Bojanowski, 
Conductor of the 
Music Under the 
Stars Orchestra 





By ANNA R. RosBINsON 


MILWAUKEE 


ITH the number of fine concerts 
heard so far, and the number 
yet to come, and the S R O sign greet- 
ing late comers, Milwaukee can report 
the best season in years. As always 
the Symphony concerts stand at the 
head of the list. The Chicago Sym- 
phony, with Désiré Defauw and Hans 
Lange conductors, will present four 
more concerts in their season of ten, 
sponsored by the Milwaukee Orches- 
tral Association, Margaret Rice, man- 
ager. The Milwaukee Sinfonietta, 
sponsored by The Friends of Music, 
Dr. Julius Earlick, conductor, have 
two more. From an educational point 
of view, Milwaukee has two outstand- 
ing orchestras. The MacDowell Club 
Woman’s Orchestra, a fine group of 
artists, conducted by Pearl Brice, a 
well-known violinist, appearing in 
March, and The Young People’s Or- 
chestra directed by Milton Raush, in 
May. By general demand from the 
music lovers the Civic Concert Asso- 
ciation is presenting the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor, for the third season in succes- 
sion. A wonderful climax to the out- 
standing artists presented by the Civic 
this season. 
Jerzy Bojanowski has just been ap- 
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Emily Silber Her- 

wig, Manager of 

"Sunday at Four" 
Opera Series 


Margaret Rice, 
Milwaukee Impre- 
sario 


pointed permanent conductor of the 
Music Under the Stars Orchestra. 

The Milwaukee Art Institute have 
a number of fine programs coming 
during the Spring. The Jenny Lind 
Singers, a group of women singers in 
charge of Clementine Malek, well- 
known Milwaukee soprano; the puppet 
opera “The Old Maid and the Thief,” 
presented by the MacDowell Club; 
Olive Kuehn, violinist, Virginia Kiss- 
inger, pianist, Erving Mantey, pianist 
in individual recitals, and Lawrence 
Viscioni, baritone in concert. 

The “Sundays at Four” Opera and 
Song series, a new Association here 
managed by Margaret Rice and Emily 
Silber Herwig, are bringing three 
operas in the early spring. The first 
“Merry Wives of Windsor,” second 
“Don Pasquale” and third “The Bar- 
ber of Seville,” with Salvatore Bacca- 
loni. This is a delightful Sunday 
afternoon course, held at the Pabst 
Theatre and most welcome to the 
public. 

An artist always looked forward to 
with joy is Marian Anderson who will 
appear on March 28 in the Arion 
Musical Club course held at the Audi- 
torium. There will also be another 
gala evening when Nelson Eddy is 
presented in April. 

The Milwaukee Civic Light Opera 
Company, under Mrs. Lorna Warfield, 
will be heard in “The Wizard of the 
Nile” in March. This group is a most 
important part of the Civic Centre 
work of the city and have given many 
fine performances of the well beloved 
operas. 

The musical season will end in May 
with the Arion Musical Club giving 
Verdi’s “Requiem” at the Auditorium. 





La Crosse 


By HAro_p YOUNGSBERG 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 


MACS concerts are presented by 
the La Crosse Community Con- 
cert Association, which this year pre- 
sent Gregor Piatigorsky, Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
and the Baccaloni Opera Company in 
“Don Pasquale.” 

In its third year, the La Crosse 
Symphony under Leigh Elder has 75 
members for two concerts. Appear- 
ances with the La Crosse Civic Choir 
and at Camp McCoy are also ar- 
ranged. Under Harold Youngsberg, 
the Civic Choir, in its eighth season, 
has carried on ably despite the loss of 
thirty men singers to the Armed 
Forces, and visits Camp McCoy. The 
orchestra and choir plan a concert se- 
ries to be given by Alexander Kipnis, 
Bronislaw Huberman and the Pro 
Arte String Quartet. 

La Crosse Music Study Club con- 
tinues its practice of giving awards to 
outstanding musicians in high schools. 
At La Crosse State Teachers College 











the concert list specifies Maria Hussa 
and Henry Scott. 

Musicians of Camp McCoy will give 
their music show “This is the McCoy” 
at centers in Wisconsin and Illinois. 


Madison 


By Putt DRoTNING 
MADISON 


Ts artists of the Pro Arte String 
Quartet, now members of the 
University of Wisconsin Music School 
faculty, carry the bulk of the load 
this season. Their schedule includes 
22 programs and many additional solo 
appearances. The artists are Antonio 
Brosa, Albert Rahier, Germain Prev- 
ost and Ernst Friedlander. 

The quartet is scheduled to appear 
on the Sunday evening series in Music 
Hall, where in two concerts they will 
be assisted by Gunnar Johansen, 
pianist. 

Other features of the Sunday eve- 
ning series will be the University 
Symphony with Raymond Smullayn 
as soloist; William Pfeiffer, baritone ; 
George Szpinalski, violinist; Louis 
Lockwood Carpenter, pianist, and 
Gunnar Johansen in recital. 

The University Band will give its 
57th anniversary concert on Palm Sun- 
day. A series of outdoor concerts is 
planned for the Spring. 


Premiere of New Work 


In the field of civic music, the high- 
light will be the world premiere on 
May 7 of “Choral Rhapsody,” com- 
posed by Oskar Hagen to words by 
Samuel Rogers. Hagen is chairman 
of the university art history depart- 
ment, and a former director of the 
orchestra at the University of Géttin- 
gen, Germany. The work will be 
performed by the Civic Symphony and 
Civic Chorus, with Germain Prevost 
as soloist. The two civic music groups 
will also give other concerts. 

The Wisconsin Union Theater 
schedule includes “The Secret of Su- 
sanne,” starring Natalie Bodanya and 
Richard Bonelli as part of the Union 
Concert Series. Sunday Music Hour 
features will be John Jacob Niles, folk 
singer; Robert Casadesus, and two 
concerts by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony. 














Leventritt Prize 


To Be Awarded 


The Edgar M. Leventritt Founda- 
tion, Inc., formed in memory of the 
late Edgar M. Leventritt, New York 
lawyer and music lover, has opened its 
fifth annual competition for young 
musicians, available this year to pian- 
ists from 16 to 25 years of age. The 
award will be an appearance as solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony next season, to be given 
only if the playing of contestants, in 
the judges’ opinion warrants an ap- 
pearance. 

The competition will take place in 
New York at the end of September. 
Applications must be filed by May 15. 
Blanks may be obtained at leading 
music schools, or by writing the Ed- 
gar M. Leventritt Foundation, Inc., 
30 Broad St., New York.» 





Montreal to Hear Ramoska 


Biruta Ramoska, soprano, will be 
heard in Montreal at the St. Denis 
Theater with a symphony orchestra 
under Oskar Straus, on Feb. 25. She 
is also to be heard over WQXR on 
March 4 with Leon Barzin and the 
WOQXR ensemble. 





Frederick Schulte, 

Conductor of the 

Racine Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Racine 


By Dorotnuy M. LAwToNn 


RACINE, WIS. 
UTSTANDING on the musical 
calendar for Racine are the con- 
certs of the Racine Symphony Or- 
chestra under Frederick Schulte. Con- 
tinuing this year in spite of loss of 
personnel through war encroachments, 
the symphony has scheduled four con- 
certs supplemented by guest artists. 
Remaining on the schedule for this 
year are Mario Berini and Carlos 
Salzedo. Antonio Brosa and Jan 
Smeterlin have already appeared with 
the symphony. 

Frederick Schulte also directs the 
Park Board band which will play 
again this Summer, presenting ten 
open air concerts. 

Singing before several organizations 
during the coming months will be the 
Racine Ladies’ Chorus, whose direc- 
tor is Mrs. Jane Squires, and the 
Midwestern Male Chorus, directed by 
Harry James. The Public Service 
band, directed by John Opferkuch, 
will give a Spring concert. 

Iva Kitchell, mime, will entertain 
the Woman’s club of Racine at its 
closing program in May. 











Marion Bauer Inaugurates 
Lecture Series 


Marion Bauer, composer and asso- 
ciate professor of music at New York 
University, gave the first of a series 
of 15 weekly lectures on “The Sym- 
phony, from Haydn to Shostakovitch,” 
at the Washington Square Center of 
the University on Feb. 8. 
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Miami 





MIAMI 


IAMI continues its music at a 

tempo equal to that of the pre- 
war period. The University of Miami 
Symphony under Dr. Modeste Alloo, 
has its usual subscription series. Raya 
Garbusova, cellist; Efrem Zimbalist 
and Alexander Borovsky have been 
announced as soloists as the season 
advances, and “The Creation” will be 
given in collaboration with the Uni- 
versity Choral Society. 


Civic Music Plans 


The Miami Civic Music Association, 
Charles H. Crandon, president, has 
seven attractions, including Gladys 
Swarthout, Jan Peerce, the Philadel- 
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{ FLORIDA } 


Arthur de Filippi, 

Director of the 

Opera Guild of 
Miami 


Dr. Modeste 
Alloo, Conductor 
of the Miami Uni- 
versity Symphony 


phia Opera Company and Alexander 
Brailowsky. 

The University Sunday Night Con- 
certs, sponsored by the School of 
Music, Bertha Foster, dean, continue. 
Henry Gregor, pianist and lecturer, 
presents five programs. Other con- 
certs in the series are given by service 
men. 


Opera Guild Gives “Carmen” 


The Opera Guild of Miami under 
Arthur de Filippi is presenting two 
performances of “Carmen” for adults, 
sponsored by the City Commission of 
interested citizens. The Red Cross is 
sponsoring a repetition of the opera 
for children. The Guild will give “La 
Bohéme,” “The Barber of Seville,” 
“Hansel and Gretel” and “La Travi- 
ata;” 


The illustrated lectures by Edward 
Clarke on “Music for the Layman” at 
the Miami Woman’s Club are very 
popular. 

The music clubs of the Greater 
Miami Area are active with Mrs. 
Phillip Head, president of the Miami 
Music Club, and Mrs. Phil Kellihey, 
president of the Coral Gables Music 
Club. Works of local composers 
Mana Zucca, Olive Pullen, Carl Rug- 
gles and Henry Gregor are featured. 


OE mennencnennannenitand Heeeeareceaasnaseaeenaenriiiiin 


George W. 
Simons, Jr., Presi- 
dent of the Jack- 
sonville Civic 
Music Association 


Jacksonville 








By Matitoa O’DoNALD 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
HE Civic Music Association con- 
cert season stands out as the 
channel through which the greatest 
number of persons in Jacksonville, and 
service personnel from nearby stations, 
enjoy good music. Coming in the new 
year are: Ezio Pinza, the Minneapolis 
Symphony under Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
and the Philadelphia Opera Company. 
George W. Simons, Jr. is president of 
the association. 

The Friday Musicale, Mrs. George 
Kennedy, president, combines music 
and hospitality for service men. The 
“Concerto Hour” is an attraction. For 
the first time in the history of the or- 
ganization, the Junior Musicale has 
charge of the biggest program. 

The Woman’s Club Music Depart- 
ment, Mrs. Russell Seymour, chair- 
man, plans to present choruses and in- 
strumental ensembles for service men. 

The sixteenth annual presentation of 
“Messiah” by the Jacksonville Choral 
Guild, to the accompaniment of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and under the 
sponsorship of the City Department of 
Public Recreation, proved an artistic 
achievement. Lyman P. Prior con- 
ducted with George Orner leading the 
orchestra. 

The Jacksonville Male Chorus, Dr. 
Clarence Carter Nice, conductor, plans 
concerts for the Spring. 





Soloists Are Heard 
In San Francisco 


Giannini, Thomas Score 
Under Monteux — Lively 
Birthday Party 


SAN FRANcIscO.—January sym- 
phony programs have featured st 
artists as diverse as Dusolina Gan- 
nini, John Charles Thomas and Gracie 
Allen. 

Mme. Giannini scored an ovation as 
soprano soloist on the Art Commis- 
sion series under Pierre Monteux 
when she sang superbly Beethoven’s 
“Ah  Perfido!”, Weber’s “Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster” and Verdi’s 
“Pace, Pace, mio Dio” in addition to 
encores. The symphonic portion of 
this program was devoted to Beet- 
hoven’s “Fidelio” Overture and 
Seventh Symphony; Wendell Otey’s 
Variations for Orchestra (an excep- 
tionally interesting and well orches- 
trated suite, excellently conducted by 
the composer) and Verdi’s Overture 
to “The Sicilian Vespers”. 

The month’s Saturday night sym- 
phony series began with the Jan. 8 
program which featured Donald Kemp, 
pianist. The young man gave a com- 
mendable debut performance of a 
Concerto and won a flattering ovation. 

Mr. Monteux gave the pianist fine 


orchestral cooperation and scored an 
ovation all his own for a superb pres- 
entation of Hindemith’s Symphony 
from “Mathis the Painter”. Respighi’s 
orchestration of Bach’s Passacaglia 
and Fugue in C minor and Wagner’s 
Prelude and Love Death music from 
“Tristan und Isolde” were the other 
numbers of this program. 

La Argentinita and her associate 
dancers appeared with the symphony 
for three performances which might be 
described as a noble experiment. Fine 
dancing was done by Pilar Lopez, 
Manolo Vargas, Argentinita and Jose 
Greco. The dances added a festive 
preamble to the gala birthday fete of 
the following week. 

The orchestra’s birthday celebration 
turned out to be a striking affair 
with the vast Civic Auditorium trans- 
formed into an enormous night club. 
Every seat was occupied, and prior to 
the program proper informal entertain- 
ment was given by an octet from the 
San Francisco Opera chorus, who 
wandered among the tables singing 
“Happy Birthday” and other ditties 
accompanied by three strolling instru- 
mentalists. 

The first half of the actual concert 
was devoted to gay and festive sym- 
phonic music, dances by the San Fran- 
cisco Ballet, and solos by John Charles 
Thomas who sang magnificently. The 
orchestral numbers were Chabrier’s 
“Gwendolyn” Overture, Debussy’s 
“Festivals”, Dukas’s “Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice” and the march from Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d’Or”. Mrs. 


Leonora Wood Armsby, president of 
the Musical Association, spoke a few 
words of appreciation. After the in- 
termission Mr. Monteux led Ginny 
Simms to the platform and she enacted 
the part of mistress of ceremonies for 
the divertissements which followed. 
Dances from “The Bartered Bride” by 
the San Francisco Ballet added humor 
and color to the last hour of the enter- 
tainment. 


Well-Staged Show 


It was an admirably arranged and 
well staged show ranging from sym- 
phony and opera down to nightclub 
vaudeville. The orchestra’s party 
netted a substantial sum for the sym- 
phony treasury—just how much, will 
not be known until a later date. 3 

Returning to the serious business of 
concert giving, the orchestra played its 
fourth pair of concerts in War Memo- 
rial Opera House Jan. 21-22 with 
Leon Fleisher, 16-year-old pianist, as 
guest artist in the Brahms D Minor 
Concerto. 

Young Mr. Fleisher who made his 
professional debut with the orchestra 
last year in a Liszt concerto again 
proved his right to be regarded as a 
full fledged artist of the keyboard. Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra made the 
performance a memorable one. ; 

The orchestra also gave a magnifi- 
cent performance of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony and of Respighi’s 
“Pines of Rome” besides introducing 
to local audiences the engaging suite 
of “Pastorales”, by Isadore Fried. 

Marjory M. FISHER 
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John E. Howard, 
Director of the 
North Dakota 
University Band 








GrandForks 


By JoHN E. Howarp 
GRAND FORKS, N. D 


OROTHY MAYNOR will close 

the four-number Artists Series 
sponsored by the Community Music 
Association. Artists heard this season 
have included Albert Spalding, the 
Trapp Family Singers, and Richard 
Crooks. 

At the University of North Dakota 
an outdoor festival is planned for 
early May. Participants will be the 
Concert Band, John E. Howard, di- 
rector; the Madrigal Chorus under 
Hywel C. Rowland; the Women’s 
Glee Club with Carol M. Humpstone 
as conductor; and soloists. Military 
bands from the 304th College Training 
Detachment (Air Crew) and from the 
A.S.T.U. units assigned to the campus 
of the university also will be featured. 

A “Victory Musical” of community- 
wie proportions is arranged for the 
High School Auditorium, with Mu 
Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota as spon- 
sor. Organizations slated to appear 
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include the Thursday Music Club 
Chorus, the Universitv Madrigal Club, 
the University Concert Band, the 
Grand Forks Symphony, and a high 
school chorus. Local fraternal organ- 
izations will be represented with uni- 
formed units. Mrs. J. H. Bustin is 
general chairman. 

The traditional Spring tour of the 
University of North Dakota Band is 
arranged for the last week in March. 

The Thursday Music Club, under 
Mrs. F. I. Schmidt, has excellent pro- 


grams arranged for the remaining 
months of the club year. The chorus, 
under Carol M. Humpstone, makes 


important contributions. 


Aberdeen 


By Harriet MULLAN 
ABERDEEN, S. D. 





ARTIME restrictions have 
served to localize Aberdeen’s 
musical activities this year, but the 


city’s programs have carried on as 


usual. If anything the war has inten- 
sified the citizens’ interest in home 
attractions. Holding the spotlight 


among the groups again was the Civic 
Music Association program. A mem- 
bership of 1,200 was reported, an in- 
crease over last year. Four artists 
were slated for the year. Vivian 
Della Chiesa, soprano, who opened the 
year Oct. 25, was followed by Claudio 
Arrau, pianist, on Dec. 7. Scheduled 
for Feb. 26 is Jan Peerce, tenor, and 
April 6 will bring Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist. Efforts are being made to 
obtain another artist. 

A flu epidemic forced cancellation 
of the pre-Christmas band, orchestra 
and a cappella concerts at the high 
school, but plans are for the regular 
mid-winter and spring band concerts 
under the direction of Arthur Schwu- 
chow. The a cappella and orchestra, 
under the direction of Gertrude 
Meyer and Leopold Rutter, respective- 
ly, will give spring concerts, probably 
in March. All of the high school 
groups won top honors in the music 
clinic held here last spring. 

The college music department pre- 
sents the band and a cappella under 
the baton of Harvey Moen, the or- 
chestra led by Merritt Johnson, and 
the women’s chorus in charge of 
Grace MacArthur, in concerts each 
quarter. Two operas will be given in 
the spring by pupils of Gottfried Sjo- 
land. <A spring festival will be the 
climax of the year’s activities. 

Prominent among smaller organiza- 
tions are the Monday Musicale Club 
which meets the first Monday of the 
month and gives several recitals dur- 
ing the year. The young Artists Club 
has proved a growing organization 
and is composed of high school and 
college students who are interested in 
music. 





{ THE DAKOTAS } 


to continue as en- 


programs promise 
joyable Sunday afternoon events. 
Concordia College Conservatory of 


Music, with an increased enrollment, 
offers many fine faculty and student 
events. Musical clubs and junior 
groups add to these local entertain- 
ments. 


Sigvald Thomp- 
son, Conductor 
of the Fargo 
Civic Orchestra 


Rapid City 








Don Tuttle, Con- 
ductor of Civic 
Ensembles in 


Rapid City 


that of the 
orchestra. 
The appearance of the Don Cossack 
chorus in January marks the opening 
of the Amphion course, with two other 


Fargo-Moorhead Civic 


events definitely scheduled, the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company, and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony. At least one other 
event is being considered. 

The NDAC Lyceum, which opened 
with the Trapp Family Singers fol- 
lowed by Bartlett and Robertson 
brings Richard Crooks, Salvatore 
Baccaloni in “Don Pasquale” and the 
“Barber of Seville”, later in the sea- 
son, with Dorothy Maynor appearing 





RAPID CITY, S. D. 


organizations maintain 


The 


Municipal 
their regular musical schedules. 
Rapid City Municipal Orchestra and 


the Rapid City Choral Club, both 
under Don Tuttle, will each give con- 


March 6. ; certs in Music Week and appear 

The Civic Orchestra, directed by again in the Fall. Twelve popular 
Sigvald Thompson with Bertram Mc- Wednesday night concerts will be 
Garrity associate conductor, which given in the Summer by the Rapid 


formerly presented a series of Sunday 


City Band under O. H. Schwent. 
afternoon musicales, will operate on a 


The Rapid City Co-operative Con- 


reduced scale this year because of the cert Association has expanded its 
number of its men in service. How- membership and presented Robert 
ever, an interesting series is planned Casadesus as the first artist on the 
with emphasis on strings, supple- course. Artists yet to come are 
mented by chamber works. It will Yehudi Menuhin and Todd Duncan. 


move to a smaller auditorium and its Mrs. Georce PHILIP 
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Fargo 


By RUTH FAIRBANKS 


FARGO, N. D. 


HERE will be no lessened op- 
portunity for residents of Fargo 
and her sister city, Moorhead, Minn., 
to enjoy worthy musical events this 
year. Chief sponsoring groups are the 
Amphion Chorus, male singing or- 
ganization of the two cities, which now 
works with the cooperation of Moor- 
head’s two colleges, Concordia and 
Moorhead State Teachers College, 
and the Lyceum series of North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 
Outstanding local concert work is 
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ier lee re 
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Pianist 
Dept. of 
Bedford 








Studios: The Music the ETHEL WALKER SCHOOL, Simsbury, Conn 


Hills, N. Y., and New York City 








FEODOR 


GONTZOF 


Teacher of Voice 
6459 Odin St., Hollywood (28), Calif. 
Phone Gladstone 0780 
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Mrs, Royal Eccles, 
Vice-President of 
the Ogden Com- 
munity-Weber 
College Concert 
Series 


Mrs. Stuart P. 
Dobbs, Concert 
Manager of the 
Ogden Commun- 
ity- Weber Col- 
lege Concert 
Series 


Ogden 


By A.ice PARDOE WEsT 


OGDEN, UTAH 

APACITY houses are greeting 
the guest artists with insatiable 
enthusiasm. Holding the _ spotlight 
this year is the program featured by 
the Ogden Community-Weber College 
Greater Concert series at the Ogden 
High School auditorium. Scheduled 
to appear on the series are: Feb. 11, 
Mia Slavenska and her Dance En- 
semble; March 14, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky, pianist and cellist; April 
13, Dorothy Crawford, character 
sketches, and April 17, Morley and 
Gearhart, duo pianists. Artists ap- 
pearing earlier on this series were 
Columbia All Star Opera Quartet, 
Roth Quartet, Paul Wittgenstein, 
Dorothy Maynor, Busch and Serkin. 

Another feature to which Ogdenites 
are looking forward, is the presenta- 
tion of “The Seven Last Words of 
Christ” by Dubois, and Haydn’s “The 
Creation” by the Ogden Tabernacle 
choir under Lester Hinchcliff. This 
will be an Easter attraction in connec- 
tion with the Spring Festival. The 
regular choir will be augmented by 
100 voices. 

Other groups doing their bit toward 
the Dedinamat of music in Ogden 
and its appreciation are the Ogden 
Chapter of the American Federation 
of Music Clubs, Sempre Musical So- 
ciety, the Ogden Song Society and the 
MacDowell Colony. 


Salt Lake City 


By Gait MARTIN 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
oF eae organizations all have 
longer membership lists, fatter 
treasuries and larger audiences than 
one year ago. The Utah State Sym- 
phony has weathered the loss of im- 
portant players yet improved the 
quality of its performances and won 
wider support. The Salt Lake Fed- 
erated Musicians co-operate with the 
orchestra association so that losses to 
military service may not undermine 
the excellence of the ensemble. 

Dr. Nicolai Malko was to be guest 
conductor on Jan. 18. Horace Britt 
is to conduct on Feb. 22 and Mst. Sgt. 
Hans Heniot on March 28. A season 
of Summer concerts will undoubtedly 
be undertaken. 

The McCune School of Music and 
Art, subsidized by the Mormon 














Church, has an active year, announce; 
Tracy Y. Cannon, director. E. Robert 
Schmitz, pianist, gives a series of lec- 
ture concerts. 
orchestras under 


The Junior and Senior 
Frank W. Asper 
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have concerts in February, March and 
May. The McCune School also sends 
concert groups to military hospitals 
and camps. 

The Salt Lake Civic Music Asso- 
ciation with record-breaking audiences 
in attendance was to present the Bal- 
let Theater in January. Isaac Stern 
and the Salzedo Ensemble are to come. 

Marian Anderson will be presented 
on Feb. 12 under the management of 
M. H. Fleming. 

The Utah Federation of Music 
Clubs, Mrs. Vera Frey Beason, presi- 
dent, plans to hold its annual junior 
competitive festival in April. The or- 
ganization furnishes recordings to 
military camps and gives concerts to 
finance the purchase of record li- 
braries. 


Santa Fe 
N. Mexico 


By ALFRED MorANG 


SANTA FE, N. M. 


HE musical life of Santa Fe has 

broadened during the past year, 
and shows every indication of con- 
tinuing to do so. The Hour of Music, 
presented by the State Museum bi- 
monthly on Sunday afternoons in 
Saint Francis Auditorium, is the focal 
point around which musical interest 
swings. Owing to the nearness of 
various air fields and military training 
centers, artists of decided excellence 
who are in the armed services have 
been heard and will continue to appear 
on future programs. 

Such groups as the Camp Luna 
String Quartet, composed of former 
members of leading symphony or- 
chestras, have added greatly to the 
quality of the Hour of Music pro- 
grams. Artists and groups to appear 
during the next two months include 
the University of New Mexico Or- 
chestra conducted by Kurt Frederick; 
the Redman Double Mixed Quartet in 
an opera recital, and Mrs. Pierce 
Rodey, violinist, and Gertrude Brown 
Clark, pianist, in a sonata recital. 

The Sunday Evening Interlude, a 
series of weekly radio broadcasts 
sponsored by the Museum of New 
Mexico, has proved decidedly popular. 
This series has presented and will 
present New Mexico musicians, and 
particularly those of Santa Fe. 

The Community Concert series, so 
successful last year, has increased from 
a membership of 520 to 683, almost 
reaching the seating capacity of Saint 
Francis Auditorium where the con- 
certs are held. Four concerts were 
arranged for the present season: The 








Don Cossacks, Gregor Piatigorsky, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, and Mona 
Paulee. 


Decided interest is evinced in the 
native Spanish-American music, and 
occasional programs are offered which 
acquaint the public with a type of 
music which owing to inter-American 
relations is constantly growing in na- 
tional as well as local favor. 

In spite of war and its attendant 
confusion, Santa Fe is maintaining 
and expanding its musical interest, 
both through the @oncerts mentioned 
here and through musical appreciation 
classes in the public schools. 





Piano Teachers Congress 
Holds Meeting 


The Piano Teachers Congress held 
its February meeting in Steinway Hall 
on the morning of Feb. 3. Following 
a business meeting the question of 
Parent-Teacher Co-operation was dis- 
cussed. Ottilie Czerny Davis spoke 
on “The Keyboard Harmony Ap- 
proach”. Abram Chasins was guest 
speaker. His topic was “How Music 
by Radio Can Increase the Under- 
standing of Serious Music”. There 
was also a display of recital pro- 

grams. 








Phoenix, Ariz. 








By Mary Mitprep WILLIAMS 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
F the interesting and delightful 
O events arranged for the music 
patrons of Phoenix are those booked 
by Mrs. Archer E. Linde. The Monte 
Carlo Ballet Russe, Marjorie Law- 
rence, Francescatti, and Pinza have 
been-presented, and the roster of con- 
certs still to come includes Anne 
Brown, Egon Petri, Feb. 29; Kath- 
erine Dunham and her company of 
musicians and dancers on March 9, 
and Irra Petina, on April 8. 

The Community Concert Associa- 
tion presents five stellar attractions, 
opening with Richard Crooks, fol- 
lowed by Igor Gorin. Mid-season and 
Spring tours will bring Jesus Maria 
Sanroma on Feb. 21; Salvatore Bac- 
caloni and his group of singers in a 
condensed version of “The Barber of 
Seville’ on March 11. The series 
closes on April 19 with William Prim- 
rose. All concerts of these two series 
are held in the Phoenix Union High 
School Auditorium. 

The Orpheus Club founded by L. 
Douglas Russell, has an active mem- 
bership of 50 fine male voices. The 
Lyric Singers, choral group of the 
Phoenix Musicians Club, led by Web- 
ster Jones, add much to the musical 
life of the city. 

The Phoenix Symphony, with Rob- 
ert B. Lyon conductor and Dr. Ken- 
neth Wright, concertmaster, retains its 
custom of three concerts a season— 





Gene Redewill, 
President of the 
Society of Ari- 


zona Composers 


Robert B. Lyon, 
Conductor of the 
Phoenix Sym- 
phony Orchestra 


one at Tempe College, and the other 
two at the Phoenix Union High 
School Auditorium. 

The Society of Arizona Composers 
offers two cash prizes for composi- 
tions by members of its group, for 
three or more instruments; the form 
left to the discretion of the entrant. 
To stimulate creative writing among 
both active and associate members, 
Gene Redewill, president of the soci- 
ety, offers two cash prizes for the first 
and second best melodies. 

L. Douglas Russell, state chairman 
of Music Week, reports a_ steady 
growth in the celebration of Music 
Week, throughout the state. Some of 
the Indian Reservations now make the 
observance. 


TT) Hee 








Boise, Ida. 





Allen B. Eaton, 

President of Boise 

Community Con- 
certs 


By H. H. MILter 


BOISE, IDA. 


HE Community Concert Associa- 
tion, backbone of formal musical 
events, was again oversubscribed this 
season, despite the fact that two near- 
by cities, Nampa and Caldwell, which 
formerly joined in providing these con- 
certs, have started series of their own. 
Allen B. Eaton remains the president. 
This year marked the thirteenth an- 
nual concert season. Five concerts are 
presented. Artists yet to come are 
Mia Slavenska, William Primrose, and 
Bidu Sayao. 


Music Week Indoors 


The annual music week in May will, 
for the second time in 25 years, be 
held indoors. Formerly a huge stage 
was erected before the natural amphi- 
theatre created by the State House; 
this year, as last, shortage of materials 
and manpower has led to temporary 
abandonment of the scheme. Programs 
will be held in the High School Audi- 
torium. 

The Madrigal Club, a group of 
young women trained by Oliver C. 
Jones, will hold its annual Spring con- 
cert. 

The Boise Civic String Symphony, 
directed by Even Breyen, plans one 
concert, possibly two concerts for the 





Spring. The orchestra is composed 
of professionals and amateurs who 
give their services without charge. 





Concert Management 


WILLARD MATTHEWS 


333 East 43rd St., New York 
Includes for Season 1944-1945 


Mary BECKER 


Violinist 














N.Y. World-Telegram i 





CHARLES 


HAUBIEL 


Lecturer-Composer-Pianist 


“The biggest musical experience 
I ever had.” —Detroit News Tribune 


Concerts — Recitals — Radio 


HAZEL 


HILDRED 


Mezzo-Contralto 


“Tone of rare beauty.” 
—Allentown Chronicle & News 


Concert - Opera - Oratorio- Radio 


TOLLEFSEN 
TRIO 


CARL TOLLEFSEN — violin 
AUGUSTA TOLLEFSEN — piano 
WILLIAM DURIEUX — ’cello 
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Eugene Craft, 
President of 
Charlotte Choral 
Association and 
Conductor of the 
Charlotte Festival 
Chorus and Con- 
cert Orchestra 





Charlotte 


By LoutsE YOUNG WoRKMAN 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Attsovcs the war has made in- 
_Toads into most of Charlotte’s 
musical activities, it has definitely re- 
vealed an intensified interest in good 
music. The Charlotte Community 
Concert Association, the city’s largest 
musical organization, is enjoying a 
season of unprecedented success. The 
seating capacity of the City Audito- 
rium was quickly sold, and the Asso- 
ciation has a long waiting list of pros- 
pective members. As a special com- 
pliment to its members, the Associa- 
tion offered an additional concert, 
Lauritz Melchior and Astrid Varnay, 
in January. David Ovens is president. 
Opening with Gounod’s opera 
“Faust,” the series included Yehudi 
Menuhin in January, with Helen 
Traubel scheduled for Feb. 9, Brag- 
giotti and Shaw March 20, and the 
annual “Carolina Night” concert, April 
28. Features of the last-named event 
will be the appearance of Jan Peerce, 
Jean Watson and Florence Kirk with 
the “Carolina Night” chorus and or- 
chestra, conducted by Eugene Craft. 
Concert courses at Queens College 
and Davidson College under a co- 








ordinate plan of music headed by 
James Christian Pfohl, continue to 
attract large audiences. The Sym- 


phony Orchestra of the two colleges, 
augmented by players from Catawba 
College at Salisbury, has given suc- 
cessful public concerts. 


Other College Courses 


The Davidson series, opening with 
Eileen Farrell, will include Egon 
Petri Feb. 7, and the Nine O’Clock 
Opera Group March 27. Periodic 
appearances of the college choral and 
instrumental groups and the annual 
presentation of MHandel’s “Messiah” 
are features of the program. 

Winthrop College at Rock Hill, S. 
C., a short distance from Charlotte 
attracts numbers of local music-lovers 
to its ambitious concert series in the 
magnificent auditorium. Yet to ap- 
pear there are the Don Cossack 
Chorus Feb. 9; the Philadelphia Opera 
Company in “Iolanthe” March 7; the 
Cleveland Orchestra March 2, and the 
oratorio, “The Holy City” by the 
choral society and soloists May 1. 

The Sunday afternoon “musical 
half-hours” instituted several years ago 
by the Mint Museum of Art are now 
given each Sunday afternoon especially 
for service men from adjacent military 
bases. Local musicians and organiza- 
tions are cooperating. Mrs. Carroll 
Wright is chairman. 

The Charlotte Music Club of which 
Mrs. Thomas D. Newell, Jr., is presi- 
dent, presents monthly programs under 
the leadership of Merle T. Kesler, pro- 
gram chairman. Members appear in 
programs at nearby Morris Field and 
in concerts for service men at the Mint 
Museum of Art. 

Treble Clef, music department of 
the Woman’s Club, with Mrs. C. Car- 
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James Christian 
Pfohl, Director of 


David Ovens, 
President of the 


Charlotte Com- the Coordinated 
munity Associa- Programs Given 
tion by Queens and 


Davidson Col- 
leges 


son Duncan as chairman, presents pe- 
riodic programs. 

The newly-organized Charlotte 
Choral Society, headed by Eugene 
Craft, is meeting a definite need in 
the field of church music. 

The Charlotte Symphony Orchestra, 
of which G. S. de Roxlo is founder 
and conductor, did not present a for- 
mal series this year as has been the 
custom, but has appeared at the Mint 
Museum of Art, and in towns adjacent 
to Charlotte. 


Durham 


J. Foster Barnes, 

Choral Director 

at Duke Uni- 
versity 





Orchestra and appeared for the first 
time as conductor here when the or- 
chestra gave a concert at Page Audi- 
torium, Jan, 16, featuring Mrs. Mary 
Eidam Gili, ‘cellist, as soloist. The 
music faculty at Duke is promoting 
chamber music. 

This department has taken advan- 
tage of the war program planned by 
the National Association of American 
Colleges in an effort to stimulate in- 
terest in certain fields that are de- 
pleted by war exigencies. Visits by 
faculty-artists are arranged, with full 
schedules, including lectures, group 
discussions, and special recitals. 

The Student Forum of the Woman’s 
College is presenting Alec Templeton 
in concert as their next attraction. 

Numbers yet to come in the Univer- 
sity All-Star Series are The Cleveland 
Orchestra, Carroll Glenn and Norman 
Cordon. 


Winston- 
Salem 








By Lucite K. Boypen 


DURHAM, N. C. 
Wes 18 years, J. Foster Barnes, di- 
rector of choral music at Duke 
University, has brought the best in 
music to the campus, through the Uni- 
versity All-Star Series. Next to 
which comes his Men’s Glee Club. 
Each year as many as five or six 
Winter programs by Metropolitan 
stars have been scheduled. This sea- 
son he has met war’s increasing de- 
mands by presenting seven Metropoli- 
tan artists, and the reappearance 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
as an extra. This, in addition to 
heavy demands on the Men’s Glee 
Club, and other attractions which the 
Department of Aesthetics, Art and 
Music, Student Forum, and faculty- 
artists have made possible here. 

More than one-half of the i00- 
member Men’s’ Glee Club of Duke 
University is now in uniform. Forty 
of the group are touring on weekends. 
The combined Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs will give their annual Gil- 
bert and Sullivan opera in the Spring, 
this year “The Gondoliers.” The 
Women’s Glee Club under direction of 
Mrs. J. Foster Barnes has entertained 
regularly for service men, both on the 
campus and at nearby Camp Butner. 


To Give Brahms Requiem 


The third annual presentation by 
the Chapel Choir under Mr. Barnes 
of Brahms’s “Requiem” will take place 
on Palm Sunday. Edward Hall 
3roadhead, chapel organist, plays all 
the accompaniments, in addition to his 
excellent solo work, and his recital 
each Sunday afternoon at the Univer- 
sity Chapel. Mr. Broadhead also re- 
places Anton Brees, carillonneur, in 
the use of the bells, while Mr. Brees 
is at the Bok Tower in Florida during 
the Winter months. 

The Department of Aesthetics, Art 
and Music, with Dr. Katharine Gilbert 
as chairman, has brought a great deal 
of musical interest to the campus and 
city. 

A new addition to this faculty is 
Robert Hull, formerly instructor at 


Cornell. Mr. Hull has taken over the 
50-member Duke University Symphony 





By ANNIE LEE SINGLETARY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
HE success of the Piedmont Fes- 
tival which was inaugurated here 
last Summer is expected to be re- 
peated. This means that there will 
be an opera, an oratorio or cantata, 
and an orchestral concert given on 
three successive evenings with an art 
exhibit held coincidentally. 

The Festival draws its artists and 
audiences from this entire section of 
the state and was a success last year 
despite war conditions. “Martha” was 
presented on the first evening, and a 
similar opera is expected to be chosen 
this year. George King Raudenbush 
of Harrisburg directed the orchestra, 
and Mrs. Dorothy Newhouse was 
violin soloist with the orchestra. 

The Winston-Salem Little Theatre 
also proposes to enter the musical field 
in 1944 for the first time with a pres- 
entation of Menotti’s “The Old Maid 
and the Thief” under the direction of 
Clifford Bair in the early Spring. 


Civic Music Plans 


The fourth artist on the Civic Music 
program will be Jan Peerce, who will 
sing at Reynolds Memorial Audi- 
torium on Feb. 10. The next event 
will be “Carmen” by the Philadelphia 
Opera on March 8, and the series will 
close with a concert by the Cleveland 
Orchestra on March 24, 

As a general rule, the Lyceum pro- 
gram for the Winston-Salem Teach- 
ers’ College (Negro) includes several 
famous singers, white or Negro, and 
is given in Fries Memorial Auditorium 
on the campus. Percy Grainger will 
appear on Feb. 18 and a singer, not 
yet announced, will appear later. 

Easter and Christmas are both ob- 


served in this Moravian community 
with outstanding musical programs 
At Easter “The Seven Last Words 


of Christ” by Dubois will be presented. 
Instrumental music is furnished by the 
Davidson College band and orchestra 
under James Christian Pfohl, who also 
directs the chorus. 

Handel’s “Messiah” will be pre- 
sented under the sponsorship of the 
Mozart Club for the 13th year. 





NATIONAL 
| CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Concert Division 


Marks Levine, Director 
Includes for 1944-1945 





GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT 


Mezzo Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Association 
OPERA -CONCERT - RADIO - SCREEN 





JEAN 


DICKENSON 


Coloratura Soprano 





Metropolitan Opere 


LUBOSHUTZ 


and 


NEMENOFF 


“Perfection in Two Piano Playing” 
—Dr. Serge Koussevitsky 
Baldwin Pianos 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


World Famous 
Soprano 








Metropolitan Opere 
Associatios 


DORIS DOE 


Mezzo Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Concert — Opera — Radio 











VIVIAN 


DELLA CHIESA 


America's Great 
Lyric Soprano 
Concert—Opera—Redio 








ALEXANDER 


UNINSKY 


“One of the most remarkable of 
present day virtuosi.” 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune 
Steinway Piano 


Winifred Heidt 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT - OPERA - 





RADIO 





LOUIS 


KK aurman 


Violinist 


“Shoulder to shoulder with the best.’’ 
N. Y. World Telegram 





WORLD FAMOUS 


LENER STRING QUARTET 


Their playing was admirable in tone 
and balance as well as eloquently ex- 
pressive. 


Noel Straus—N. Y. Times, Jan. 23, 1944 
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Worcester 





Walter Howe, New Musical Director of 
the Worcester Festival Association 


By JOHN F. KyYEs 
WORCESTER. 
LANS for the Worcester Music 
Festival, to be held from Oct 
9-14, include an extensive series 
of concerts. The large chorus began 
rehearsals in January under Walter 


nui 


Providence, R.I. 


Harry C. Coley, New President of the 
Worcester Festival Association 


Howe, who succeeded the late Albert 
Stoessel as musical director and choral 
conductor. The engagement of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Eugene 
Ormandy has been announced and Mr. 
Ormandy will serve as associate con- 
ductor of the festival, a custom fol- 
lowed for several decades prior to 1925. 


Harry C. Coley was elected presi- 


dent when Hamilton B. Wood de- 
clined renomination after a notable 
administration of twenty years, the 


longest in the organization’s history. 


Heit wu Heeeaucaaanunannenenay 





By ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
and artists on the Community 
Concert Association series head 
the list for the future. Under Serge 
Koussevitzky the symphony will ap- 
pear on Feb. 22 and April 4 in the 
Metropolitan. Rounding out the sea- 
son will be concerts by the Rochester 
Philharmonic with Jose Iturbi as con- 
ductor and pianist, on March 14, and 
Rudolf Serkin on April 25. Mrs. 
Arthur M. Allen is community presi- 
dent. 

Opera has become increasingly popu- 
lar. The New England Opera Com- 
pany, Danilo Sciotti, director, an- 
nounces “La Traviata” for Feb. 20. 
The Connecticut Opera Association 
will offer “Carmen” on Feb. 23, con- 
cluding a series of five performances. 


Among the Choirs 


St. Dunstan’s Boy Choristers, led 
by William C. Heller, will give their 
annual concert in May 5 in the School 
of Design Auditorium. The Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Providence, 


Arthur Fiedler, conductor, is to have 





Mrs. Ralph C. 

Fletcher, Presi- 

dent of the Provi- 

dence Chaminade 
Club 


Danilo Sciotti, 
Director of the 
New England 
Opera Company 
in Providence 
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Mrs. Arthur M. 
Allen, President 
of Community 
Concerts in Provi- 
dence 


Bernhard Weiser, pianist, as soloist 
on Feb. 25 

The Festival Chorus, John B. 
Archer, conductor, will give its an- 
nual outdoor gala concert in June. The 
Goldman Band will share the program 
at the Benedict Memorial in Roger 
Williams Park. 

At Brown University the Pembroke 
College Glee Club, under William C. 
Heller, will give a Spring concert. 
The Brown Glee Club, led by Arlan 


R. Coolidge, and the Brown-Pem- 
broke Orchestra, Francis Madeira, 
conductor, will give programs in 


Faunce Theatre. 


Clubs Are Active 


Irene Mulick, president of the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, plans Music 
Week programs. 

The Chopin Club, headed by its new 
president, Mrs. Agnes W. Barney, will 
present Nan Merriman, mezzo-con- 
tralto, in April. 

Mrs. Ralph C. Fletcher is new presi- 
dent of the Chaminade Club. Mary 
Van_ Kirk, contralto, will appear on 
April 27. An American program will 
be featured on March 2. On March 
16 Mariam Burroughs, violinist, will 
be heard. 

The Schubert Club president, Louise 
B. K. Winsor, planned the Clarence 
G. Hamilton Memorial Contest for 
young pianists for Feb. 5. 

The Musical Art Quartet will ap- 
pear in the Museum of the School 
of Design on Feb. 2 and March 5. 


The Budapest String Quartet’s date 
on the same series was Feb. 13. 








{ MASSACHUSETTS } 


Philip B. Heywood succeeds Harry 
B. Lindsay as vice-president. Messrs. 
Wood and Lindsay continue on im- 
portant committees. 


Outline of Programs 


Details of programs are in the hands 
of a committee headed by Arthur J. 


Dann. The chorus is studying por- 
tions of Elgar’s “King Olaf,” also 
Darke’s “Ring Out, Ye Crystal 


Spheres” and-Marenzio’s “Spring Re- 
turns.” 

The Worcester Civic Music Asso- 
ciation has a membership of more than 
3,300. Of seven attractions for this 
season, there have already been pre- 
sented the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany in “Carmen,” the Don Cossack 
Chorus and Ezio Pinza. The remain- 
ing concerts will bring the Cleveland 
Orchestra on Feb. 14, the Boston 
Symphony, March 14; Helen Trau- 
bel, March 27, and Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff with Joseph  Szigeti, 
April 3. Arthur J. Dann continues to 
head this organization. 

The Fine Arts Course at Clarke 
University has concluded its Winter 
series, which included six programs 
by dance groups and musical artists, 
lectures and dramatic presentations. 
Loring H. Dodd is arranging dates for 
the 1944-45 season. 


Philharmonic Events 


The Worcester Philharmonic Or- 
chestral Society has moved to the 
more intimate surroundings of At- 
wood Hall at Clark University. Local 
soloists are featured. Young players 
replace those in the Armed Forces, 
and a noted contribution to the com- 
munity is made with Walter Howe as 
conductor and Dr. Wilger L. Jones as 
president. 

The Worcester County Light Opera 
Club plans a major event in the 
Spring, with George Keep as produc- 
tion manager. Mrs. Erna O. Birchall 
is the new president, succeeding Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cody. 

The Connecticut Opera Association 
will be heard in “Il Trovatore” at 
the Auditorium on Feb. 22. 








Springfield 


By J. D. DoNoGHUE 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

N addition to four courses, attrac- 

tions are presented under the aus- 
pices of the Playgoers of Springfield 
and by individual impresarios. 

The Municipal Auditorium, where 
the seating capacity has been cut to 
3,200 because of more rigorous en- 
forcement of fire laws, is used for the 
Community Concert Course, spon- 
sored by the Junior League, and by 
the Charles L. Wagner series, man- 
aged locally by Edward H. Marsh. 
The Community series has, as coming 
attractions, the Boston Symphony, 
Ezio Pinza and Nathan Milstein. The 
Wagner course brings Jan Kiepura 
and the Rochester Philharmonic led 
by Jose Iturbi, with Joseph Battista 
as piano soloist. 


Sunday Forum Course 


The Y. M. C. A. Sunday afternoon 
forum course, directed by Aaron Rich- 
mond of Boston, in collaboration with 
Harriett O’Brien, lists the Cleveland 
Orchestra and Frieda Hempel. Jean- 
ette MacDonald may come. 

The Tuesday Morning Music Club’s 
series will be closed by Charles D. 
Leedy, pianist and head of the Mount 
Holyoke College music department. 

A string ensemble organized by 
Milton Aronson of the Mount Holyoke 
faculty contemplates a Spring concert. 
Rehearsals are also held to form a 














Little Symphony under Harold D. 
Leslie, director of the Pioneer Valley 
Symphony at Greenfield. Both units 
are outgrowths of the “pop” concerts 
given last Summer on the Museum 
Quadrangle. A_ similar series is 
planned for this Summer. 

The Springfield Opera Company 
will give “Don Giovanni” in this, its 
llth season. Amilcare Cerboneschi 
is the founder and director. 

Marlyn Crittendon, violinist, and 
Lloyd Stoneman in_ lecture-recitals 
will appear in the George Walter 
Vincent Smith Ary Gallery. 


Burlington, 


Vt. ee 





Mrs. Clarence P. 

Cowles, President 

of Burlington 

Community Con- 
certs 





By L. O. CLAYTON 


BURLINGTON, VT. 
ar its second year of revival, the 
Burlington Community Concerts As- 
sociation, headed by Mrs. Clarence P. 
Cowles, found the demand for its 
offerings so great that an enlarged 
membership was quickly oversub- 
scribed. The largest auditorium in 
the city is used to accommodate the 
increased patronage. The last pro- 
gram of this series will be given by 
Mia Slavenska and her dance en- 
semble. 

The annual concert by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Orchestra and Choir 
was to be given on Feb. 10. These 
ensembles will later be heard in Pergo- 
lesi’s “Stabat Mater” and Bach’s “As- 
cension Cantata” under Howard Gor- 
don Bennett. 

The Vermont State Music Festival 
will again be held in Burlington on 
May 12 and 13 under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Vermont Headmasters’ 
Club and the Burlington Lions Club. 
Adrian E. Holmes is in charge of 
arrangements. 





Manchester, N. H. 


By Estuer M. GuILroy 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

HE Civic Music. Association will 

bring its three-concert season to 

a climax March 27 at the Practical 

Arts Auditorium with the presentation 
of a program by Susanne Fisher. 

Several delightful entertainments 
are to be given at the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, among them, a 
piano recital by Louise Meiszner on 
March 22, concerts on March 26 and 
May 31 by the Institute orchestra un- 
der the direction of Rudolph Schiller 
and a program by the A Cappella 
Choir under Alfred E. Plumpton 
May 10. 

Highlight of musical activities at 
the Currier Gallery of Art will be 
the Easter Sunday concert to be given 
April 9 in the gallery auditorium by 
a Boston, trio comprising Aznez 
Moore, soloist; Mariam Burroughs, 
violinist and Nicolas Slonimsky, pianist. 

The Temple choir, a male chorus 
under the direction of Harry C. Whit- 
temore, is making preparations for its 
annual concert which will be presented 
in the Spring. 





MUSICAL AMERICA 




















Carl A. Lampert, 

Conductor of the 

Lexington Phil- 
harmonic 








Lexington 


By CuHar.es G. DICKERSON 


LEXINGTON, KY. 
IVE concerts on the customary 
season of the Central Kentucky 
Community Concert Association and 
12 or more free recitals at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky constitute Lex- 
ington’s music fare for the current 
season. Mrs. Frank L. McVey has 
been elected president of Community 
Concerts, suceeding Captain R.- D. 
McIntyre, who has entered the armed 
services. 

The full subscription list of the 
Community Concerts was sold out be- 
fore the season began. Artists included 
Albert Spalding, Rise Stevens, Mia 


Slavenska, Igor Gorin and Rudolf 
Serkin. 
Due to the absence of the men’s 





KENTUCKY 


glee club and the concert band, the 
Sunday free recitals at the University 
have been curtailed in number. Profes- 
sional artists heard on this series in- 


cluded John Dudley, tenor; Angel 
Reyes, violinist, William Primrose, 
violist, Marisa Regules, pianist and 


Florence Kirk, soprano. 

In addition to these, the University 
presented its own Philharmonic or- 
chestra, the women’s glee club, chorist- 
ers and members of the music faculty. 

Carl A. Lampert again is at the 
head of the Philharmonic, which this 
season includes a number of advanced 
young players from high schools of 
the city. The orchestra personnel num- 
bers 50. The University series will 
conclude April 2 with the sacred 
oratorio, “The Seven Last Words”, 
with Mildred S. Lewis directing. 





Berea Festival Soloists Listed 


Berea, O.—Albert Riemenschneid- 
er, head of the Conservatory of Music 
of Baldwin Wallace College, has an- 
nounced the soloists who will appear 
during the Twelfth Annual Bach Fes- 
tival to be held on April 21, 22 and 
23. They are Mary Marting, soprano ; 


Evelyn Wilkison, contralto; Robert 
Marshall, tenor, and Leonard Treash, 
bass. 
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Louisville 


Robert Whitney, 
Conductor of the 
Louisville Phil- 





By H. W. HAvusEHILD 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

IGH-LIGHTING the latter half 

of the season by the Community 

Concert Association of Salvatore 

Baccaloni in “The Barber of Seville” 
and a recital by Rudolf Serkin. 

The Louisville Philharmonic So- 
ciety will close its season with a con- 
cert on April 4, presenting Artur Ru- 
binstein as soloist. The orchestra 
under Robert Whitney is to appear on 
March 14. 

The Cincinnati Symphony under Eu- 
gene Goossens will give the last of its 
three customarv concerts on March 7, 
with Efrem Zimbalist as soloist. Mr. 
Goossens will also conduct the usual 
children’s concert. 

William G. Meyer brings Salvatore 
Baccaloni in “Don Pasquale,” the 
Katherine Dunham Dancers, Grace 
Moore, and Mia Slavenska. 

The Chamber Music Society of the 
University of Louisville gives three 
concerts in the Little Theatre on 
Belknap Campus. 

The Little Theater of the Dance 
under Lillias Courtney will present its 
usual Spring program. 


Teaching Groups 
To Hold Convention 


Three Associations Will 
Have Meetings in March 
in Cincinnati 


After an interval of two years, the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
the National Association of Sckools of 
Music and the American Musicologi- 
cal Society will hold a joint conven- 
tion on March 23-24-25 in the Neth- 
erland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 

“Music in War and Peace” is the 
rallying theme of the convention. The 
MTNA president, James T. Quarles, 
has arranged an interesting program. 
Opening sessions will deal with the 
relation of musie¢ to the war effort 
and its contributions directly to the 
military services. 


Peace Problem Discussion 


Problems arising from social and 
economic readjustments of the peace 
will be discussed and need for better 
co-ordinated curricula will be studied. 
Other aspects to be dealt with are: 
How will the creative musician inter- 
pret social and emotional attitudes of 
his time? Will soldiers’ contact with 
foreign musical dialects affect Ameri- 
can musical taste? Will America’s ap- 
petite for music of all kinds continue 
to grow, or will it become more re- 
fined and eclectic? Church music, 
choral and folk music, piano, violin 





and vocal music, 
recorded 
opera, audio-visual aids to education, 
public school music 
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Entertainments will be staged by 
Phi Mu Alpha, Mu Be Epsilon, Sig- 
ma Alpha Iota, Pi K 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. 
Ballet Theatre and Cincinnati Orches- 
tra will give a complimentary concert 
and musical interludes will intersperse 


headed by 


the sessions, 


chamber music, ra- 
music, 


and other 
and musical 
detailed i 
Hayden 
Musicological 
Waters, the Musical Library, and Lu- 
cille Robbins, the state and local pres- 
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{ Moore, 
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Dean Douglas, 
Leon Carson, Jr., 
dick and Gilbert Chase. 
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Elmira 





Mrs. John A. 
Mathews, Chair- 
man of the Elmira 
Community Con- 


cert Association 


By Marion K, STOCKER 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


N USICAL interests in Elmira 
have been nurtured for 30 years 
by the Thursday Morning Musicales ; 
and through that organization the 
Community Concert Association was 
brought to Elmira eight years ago. 

Mrs. John A. Mathews was Music 
Club president when sponsorship of 
the Community Concerts was voted. 
Largely through her determined lead- 
ership and practical enthusiasm, the 
plan has met with outstanding success. 
Since its second year, the Elmira As- 
sociation has had a sold-out member- 
ship of 2,300, seating capacity of the 
Keeney Theater where the concerts 
are held. 

Mrs, Mathews has remained chair- 
man of the Elmira Community Con- 
cert Association with Mrs. Robert P. 
McDowell, also a former Musicales 
president, co-chairman. Mrs. Howard 
E. Stratton is secretary and F. Brock- 
way Blossom, treasurer. 

Five concerts have been scheduled 
this season: The Columbia All-Star 
Quartet; Busch and Serkin and the 
Don Cossacks who appeared during 
the Fall; and two concerts by the 
Cleveland Orchestra, in February. The 
final event will be a program by 
Dorothy Maynor on March 30. 

Besides these five major attractions, 
the Thursday Morning Musicales, with 
Mrs. Albert B. Helmkamp president, 
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have scheduled eight morning pro- 
grams for members only, the majority 
presented by club members or other 
local talent. The Music Club also 
sponsored two evening concerts open 
to the public, at the Park Church. 
They were the Bary Ensemble, which 
played in November, and Brooks Dun- 
bar, who sang Jan. 27. 

The Elmira Little Symphony, or- 
ganized last year with Martin Wenzel 
conductor, also is sponsored by the 
Musicales. Vocal interest locally re- 
ceived impetus last season with or- 
ganization of a civic chorus under the 
direction of Simon Parmet, Finnish 
conductor, and it is hoped that the 
chorus may be continued this Spring. 

The Elmira College music depart- 
tributes numerous faculty and student 
recitals as well as artist lectures by 
visiting celebrities. 

Eyes of a musically-conscious ci- 
tizenry now are focused on the post- 
war possibility of a large community 
concert hall, need for which is be- 
coming increasingly apparent. 





Syracuse 


(Continued from page 292) 

this organization will follow in Lin- 
coln Auditorium with the personnel 
enlarged to major proportions As in 
the previous year, six open air con- 
certs are planned for the Summer 
months for the benefit of soldiers on 
furlough and air cadets stationed in 
Syracuse, proceeds of which are to 
be given to Army funds. The con- 
certs are to be given in the beautiful 
open-air amphitheatre of Thornden 
Park and prominent soloists will 
appear. 

The Civic Music Association will 
present in its 27th season Jan Peerce 
on March 3 and Carmen Amaya with 
her company of gypsy dancers and 
musicians on March 29. The asso- 
ciation brings the Don Cossacks in 
the Spring. 

Morning Musicals, Inc., announces 
for its 53rd year: Charles Kullman 
and Bidu Sayao in a joint recital on 
Feb, 29, Claudio Arrau on March 21 
and Albert Spalding on April 18, The 
National Symphony Orchestra which 
has been a standing institution with 
Morning Musicals is also scheduled 
for the coming season. 

Dean Harold L. Butler of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts announces a gala 
Spring Festival Concert on March 23 
with distinguished soloists. Dr. Howard 
Lyman, conductor of the University 
Chorus of over 250 voices, will con- 
duct. 

Prof. Elvin Schmitt has been added 
this season to the piano faculty of the 
College of Fine Arts at Syracuse 
University. 

The Syracuse A Cappela Choir 
under John T. Clough is active in 
musical circles, giving concerts that 
are an asset to the musical realm of 
central New York. 

Syracuse being the seat of the Army 
Air Corps Cadet School and the Air 
Corps Base has an Army Air Corps 
Band of picked musicians from 
throughout t e nation, previous pro- 
fessional musicians and teachers. This 
band under the direction of Richard 
Madden plays each Saturday afternoon 
at the Army Air Corps Reviews. 














(Continued from page 292) 
Maria Matyas, soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Company; John Kirkpatrick, 
pianist; Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, 
and Robert Palmer and Irving Lipkin 
of Sy racuse in a sonata recital. 

This series includes three concerts 
for students by Egon Petri; two 
recitals by Claire James, pianist; one 


{NewYork} 


Marsh, pianist; eight 
recitals by Richard Gore, University 
organist; programs by pupils of 
Mr. Petri and Eric Dudley; three 
by the University Orchestra under 
John M. Kuypers; two by the Sage 
Chapel Choir, also under the Keypers ; 
two by student chamber music groups ; 
and two by Rachel Weaver, soprano, 
with Thelma Emile, pianist, and Betty 
Mae Olsen, dancer. 


by Ozanne 


Students Use Library 


The large library of recordings and 
scores housed in the Music Building 
is used by an average by 225 students 
each week. Of these, approximately 
two-fifths are members of the Army 
and Navy student groups and three- 
fifths civilians. Alec W. Anderson is 
in charge of this library service. 

Robert Palmer, young American 
composer, joined the music staff of 
Cornell last Fall and teaches theory, 
harmony, counterpoint and composi- 
tion. Three of Mr. Palmer’s works 
are to be performed on the campus 
in the near future—his “Poem for 
Violin and Strings”. The Piano Sonata 
to be given by John Kirkpatrick, and 
the Sonata for Violin and Piano played 
by Irving Lipkin and the composer. 

Egon Petri continues as pianist-in- 
residence and teacher of piano at 
Cornell. He is now assisted by Claire 
James, who has been appointed instruc- 
tor in music in the department. Mr. 
Petri also continues his concert tours. 

Choral and instrumental ensembles 
have all been maintained this year 
except for the Men’s Glee Club, sus- 
pended because of the small number of 
civilian men on the campus. The work 
of these groups is directed by John M. 
Kuypers. The University Band, made 
up about equally of Navy and civilian 
students, is directed by Harold F. 
Parks and has functioned at a number 
of war bond and other civic affairs. 

Academic work is continued in full; 
a considerable number of Navy men 
have ‘been free to elect academic 
courses and the size of the civilian 
student body has indicated the neces- 
sity of continuing the full academic 
program without interruption. 





Cornell to Present 
Palmer Works 


IrHaca—Cornell University and the 
community will soon hear music writ- 
ten by Robert Palmer, who joined the 
Cornell Department of Music this 
term and who teaches theory, har- 
mony, counterpoint and composition. 

Three of Mr. Palmer’s works will 
be heard on the campus this Spring, a 
short work for full orchestra will be 
played by the University Orchestra on 
Feb. 13, a Sonata for Violin and 
Piano will be played on March 5 by 
Irving Lipkin of Syracuse, with the 
composer a the piano; and a Piano 
Sonata will be played on April 16 by 
John Kirkpatrick. Mr. Kirkpatrick 
has included this sonata by Mr. Palm- 
er in over thirty of his recital pro- 
grams. 

Among Mr. 
tant works 


Palmer’s most impor- 
are the Piano Sonata 
(1937-38), three Preludes for Piano 
(1941), Poem for Violin and Small 
Orchestra (1938), Concerto for Small 
Orchestra (1940), Sonata for Violin 
and Piano (1942), Concerto for Or- 
chestra (1943), two String Trios 
(1937 and 1942) and two String 
Quartets (1939 and 1943). The re- 
cently composed Concerto for Or- 
chestra is scheduled for performance 
by the Rochester Philharmonic this 
Spring. 





J. Thurston Noe Returns to 
Calvery Baptist Church 

J. Thurston Noé has returned to 
Calvary Baptist Church as organist 
and choirmaster, a post he has held 


twice before, from 1923 to 1928 and 
from 1931 to 1936. Mr. Noéis organiz- 
ing a choir of 100, and will give radio 
organ recitals. While he was at the 
church in the twenties and ‘thirties, 
Mr. Noé organized a large choir, an 
orchestra of 20 players and a solo 
quartet of singers. When the church 
was rebuilt in 1931 an organ costing 
$65,000 was installed under his super- 
vision. He has given many series of 
radio organ recitals. 


Iturbi Returns 
To Rochester Post 


Leader Welcomed Back 
from West — Amparo 
Iturbi Plays Rachmani- 
noff 


ROcHESTER.—J ose Iturbi’s return to 
the podium of the Rochester Phil- 
harmonic on Jan. 13, after an ab- 
sence in Hollywood of the first half 
of the season, was welcomed enthusi- 
astically by a capacity audience at the 
Eastman Theater. Mr. Iturbi led his 
orchestra through a program that in- 
cluded the Overture to “The Taming 
of the Shrew” by Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco, Brahms’s Third Symphony, 
Stravinsky’s “Petrouchka” and Debus- 
sy’s “La Mer”. Mr. Iturbi and the 
players were given an ovation.. 

Power Biggs, organist, pre- 
sented a notable recital on Jan. 18, in 
the Brick Church on the new Blake- 
ney Memorial Organ. The recital 
was sponsored by Mrs. James Emmet 
Gleason and Emmet Blakeney Gleason, 
who gave the organ to the church. 

Ou Jan. 20, the Rochester Philhar- 
monic under Mr. Iturbi presented an 
all-Rachmaninoff program with Am- 
paro Iturbi, pianist, playing the Con- 
certo in F Sharp Minor. Miss Iturbi 
won her audience by her brilliant per- 
formance. Other numbers on the pro- 
gram were Rachmaninoff’s Third 
Symphony and his preludes in C Sharp 
Minor and G Minor, arranged for 
orchestra by Lucien Caillet. 

Mary Ertz WILL 





Todd Duncan 
Begins Concert Tour 


After two years in New York and 
on tour in “Porgy and Bess”, Todd 
Duncan recently began an extensive 
concert tour which will bring him to 
New York for his first Town Hall 
recital on March 8. His tour opened 
Feb. 8 at Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Other February con- 
certs will be given in Greensboro, N. 
C., Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Rock- 
ford, Ill., Atlanta, Wilberforce Uni- 
versity, Ohio, and Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. In March he sings in Toronto, 
Laramie, Wyo, Lewistown, Mont., 
Portland, Oreg., Tacoma, Wash., Se- 
attle, Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and Pull- 
man, Wash. In April he will appear 
in Rapid City, S. D., and will be so- 
loist with the Fort Wayne Civic Sym- 
phony. In a number of places Mr. 
Duncan will be assisted by the lyric 
soprano June McMechen. 





Bach Oratorio Is Sung by 


Beacon Ensemble 

Beacon, N. Y.—A fine performance 
of Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” was 
given by the Southern Dutchess Sing- 
ers under the baton of T. Carl 
Whitmer on Jan. 19 in the High 
School Auditorium. Boys from the 
choir of St. George’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Newburgh assisted 
under the leadership of O. Roy Greene. 
Soloists were Miriam Day, Helen Le 
Claire, William Wyatt and John 
Peirce. Mrs. Frank Bruner played the 
cello and Wayne McConnell the 
clarinet. Accompanists were Mrs. 
Marion Cadwallader and Jane Morgan. 

The performance gave great satisfac- 
tion to a discriminating audience. 
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By JOHN G. PRESTON 
TRENTON, N. J. 


TS Trenton Opera Association 
opened the Winter season with a 
superlative “Boheme” sung by Dor- 
othy Kirsten and Armand Tokatyan 
and conducted by the youthful Michael 
Kuttner. This was Mr. Kuttner’s 19th 
opera under the aegis of the Trenton 
Opera Association and the perform- 
ance gave every indication of the 


smoothness and _ coordination that 
comes with experience. John E. 
Curry, Managing Director of the 


opera company, has resigned from his 
position as manager of the Trenton 
Symphony because of disagreements in 
the matter of policy. Mr. Curry took 
over the orchestra management in 1934 
and developed it from a small semi- 
professional group, unpaid and loaded 
down with a thousand dollar deficit to 
one of the country’s outstanding sec- 
ondary orchestras with a record of 
eight years without a deficit. 

A refusal of the Executive Board to 
heed warnings of changing conditions 
and the need for adjustment to meet 
them given by Mr. Curry resulted in 
a threatened deficit of $2,000 which 
Curry managed by drastic action to 
reduce to about $600. The Symphony 
proposes to give four concerts this 
year in the No. 3 Junior High School 
Auditorium. The plan calls for an 
orchestra of about 30 musicians with 
Guglielmo Sabatini conducting. 


Opera Performances 


Vivian Della Chiesa. and Robert 
Weede appeared in the January “La 


Traviata” by the Trenton Opera As- 
sociation. The Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo was to play here on Feb. 6 under 
the management of John E. Curry. 
On Feb. 18 Bizet’s “Carmen” will 
present Marjory Hess in the title role, 
Armand Tokatyan as Jose and Igor 
Gorin as the Toreador. March will 
bring “The Secret of Suzanne” and 
“The Old Maid and the Thief.” The 
opera season will close with “Il Trov- 
atore,” Giovanni Martinelli singing the 
Manrico and Anna Turkel the Leo- 
nora. 

Other attractions to be heard this 
season are the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
the Don Cossacks, Oscar Levant and 
Marian Anderson. 

Finishing 15 years as President of 
the Trenton Musical Association Local 
62 this December John E. Curry is 
opening offices for the purpose of 
booking concerts, shows, entertain- 
ment, lectures and to serve as sales 
office for attractions playing in the 
Memorial Building. The office will 
also sell tickets for out of town events. 
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By B. E. NELSON 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
Aster eine ee Choir College, 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
president, is again completing a school 
year of great activity. The special 
Christmas compositions and_ the 
school orchestra concert under the di- 
rection of Wolfgang Stresemann were 
so well received that both activities 
are scheduled again for the end of the 
semester in new programs. After an 
initial appearance of an all-girl choir 
in Debussy’s “Blessed Damozel” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy and the full Choir’s 
four appearances with the New York 
Philharmonic under Dr. Artur Rod- 
zinski in Mahler’s Second Symphony, 
the full Westminster Choir performed 
Stravinsky’s “Symphony of Psalms” 
on Jan. 21, 22 and 25, with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. 

Again with the same orchestra un- 
der Eugene Ormandy’s direction, the 
Choir will sing Brahms’s “Liebeslied- 
er-Walzer” on March 10, 11 and 21— 
the former dates in Philadelphia, and 
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the latter in New York. On March 
16, 17 and 19 Bruno Walter will con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic and 
the Choir in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. April 6, 7 and 9 will once 
again repeat the memorable perform- 
ances of last year when Bruno Walter 
conducts the New York Philharmonic 
and the Choir in Bach’s “St. Matthew 
Passion”. Other appearances, such as 
of the small choir in Army camps and 
for Bond drives, which have already 
taken place, are planned. 

Some 125 men of the student body 
are in the Armed Forces; a few of 
those statiéned in this country with 
leaves available are expected to join 
the Choir for whatever performance 
they can attend. 





Union City 





UNION CITY, N. J. 


T= Hudson Grand Opera Asso- 
ciation is in its second season 
under Thomas Philipp Martin. Mo- 
zart’s “The Abduction from _ the 
Seraglio” is to be produced in an 
English version prepared by Mr. 
Martin and Ruth Kelley (Mrs. Mar- 
tin). The season opened with “Car- 
men” and continued with “Il Trovo- 
tore” and “Martha” On Feb. 16 the 
attraction will be Salvatore Baccaloni 
and his company in “Don Pasquale.” 
“Tosca” will end the series in May. 
Dr. Frederic J. Quigley is president 
of the association, the stage director 
Anthony L. Stivanello. The Friends 
of Opera, an auxiliary, under Mrs. 
Walter Bergman, has a membership of 
more than 300. Its activities include 
teas in honor of visiting artists. 
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(Continued from page 265) 
ries somewhat. She has in mind only 
two series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs and some evening events. She 
has made her plans elastic because of 
her idea that the expected post-war 
exodus may well begin before the next 
concert season is over. That will be 
a real problem here to concert man- 
agers as well as to others. But Mrs. 
Dorsey definitely announces for 1944- 
45 Lawrence Tibbett’s return to the 
Washington recital stage under her 
management and the exclusive ap- 
pearance here of Vladimir Horowitz. 


Cappel Series Successful 


C. C. Cappel continues to go his 
own way—the way of opportunity for 
young artists, presented at very popu- 
lar prices. His series has been un- 
usually successful. Two more con- 
certs are still to come in the Cappel 
series: the March 2 joint recital of 
Helen Ware and Lansing Hatfield; 
and the March 15 appearance of Mia 
Slavenska and her new dance group. 
For the Summer, Mr. Cappel has 
every prospect of continuing his enor- 
mously popular open air chamber mu- 
sic concerts in Meridian Hill Park. 


February 10, 1944 





Mr. Cappel is, of course, the manager 
of the Baltimore Symphony as well, 
but his post in the Maryland city has 
not kept him from having a shrewd 
finger in the Washington pie. 

Washington’s appetite for chamber 
music has once more been demon- 
strated with the popularity of the 
Chamber Music Guild’s Fall and Win- 
ter series of four concerts. Audiences 
crammed Memorial Continental Hall 
for these events, managed by Mrs. 
Marcel Ancher. They are in each 
case built around the Guild’s own 
string quartet, led by Mishel Piastro, 
and their success has prompted the 
Guild to plan a Spring music festival 
in April and May. 

The Guild is also much pleased with 
the response to its announcement of 
two $1,000 prizes for original chamber 
music works submitted by Americans 
from both continents. Many outstand- 
ing composers have already entered. 
Among the distinguished musicians 
and musicologists who will make up 
the Guild’s panel of judges are Jascha 
Heifetz, Ana del Pulgar de Burke, Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, Claudio Arrau, 
Mishel Piastro, Dr. Seegar of the Pan 
American Union, and Marcel Ancher. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Strauss’s “Salome” 


PHILADELPHIA—With a double bill 
consisting of “Salome” and “Gianni 
Schicchi”, at the Academy of Music, 
the Metropolitan Opera Association 
reached on Jan. 18 the sixth in its 
current Philadelphia series. Conduct- 
ed by George Szell, the Strauss mu- 
sic-drama had a convincing perform- 
ance. Lily Djanel achieved a vivid 
and exciting portrayal of the title role. 
Effective characterizations were given 
by Frederick Jagel as Herod, Julius 
Huehn as Jokanaan, and Karin Bran- 
zell as Herodias. Others in the cast 
included John Garris, Hertha Glaz, 
Norman Cordon, Emery Darcy and 
Karl Laufkoetter. 

Cesare Sodero was in charge for 
the Puccini opera. Salvatore Bac- 
caloni furnished a happy impersona- 
tion as the shrewd Florentine rogue; 
Nadine Conner appeared as Lauretta 
and Alessio De Paolis as Rinuccio. 

The Academy of Music was filled 
on Jan. 19 for the Philadelphia La 
Scala Opera Company’s performance 
of Verdi’s “La Traviata”, Gabriel Si- 
meoni conducting. Annunciata Gar- 
rotto, Bruno Landi and Carlo Morelli 
were the leading members of the cast. 
The audience was one 
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By Puiwie Gorpon 


NEWARK, N. J. 
HE Griffith Music Foundation, 
Mrs. Parker O. Griffith, presi- 
dent, lists two series of concerts fea- 
turing the Boston Symphony under 
Serge Koussevitzky, the Ballet Russe, 
and the First Piano Quartet with 
Ania Dorfman and Rudolf Serkin. 
These programs are given at the 
Mosque Theatre, which has a capacity 
of 3500. Civic organizations and a 
committee of music teachers cooperate 
with the Foundation. 

In March, April and May the Grif- 
fith Foundation will hold auditions 
which normally draw an enrollment of 
more than 1000 students. Harry 
Mack assists Mrs. Griffith. 

The Essex County Symphony So- 
ciety will again forego its Summe: 
concerts but probably will follow last 
year’s precedent by offering a week . 
of opera. 


For a Bond Raliy 


A concert will be given by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association in co- 
operation with the Griffith Music 
Foundation, with choral organizations 
from industrial plants conducted by 
Hugh Ross as a feature of the Lincoln 
Bond Rally. Carl Van Doren and 
Ralph Bellamy are expected to appear. 

Concerts at the Newark Museum 
directed by Rodney Saylor under the 
sponsorship of Mrs. Wallace M. Scud- 
der consist of five chamber perform- 
ances. Mr. Saylor will be soloist with 
the American String Quartet (Harold 
Kohon, Benjamin Levin, Giovanni Im- 
parato and Russell Kingman) at the 
February concert. 

The Y.M. and Y.W.H.A. lists the 
following performances conducted by 
Mark Silver: The “Y” Symphony, 
with Judith Mendelson as soloist; the 
Hazomir Choral Society and a choral 
and orchestral concert to celebrate the 
“y'"’s 20th anniversary. 

Other activities include productions 
by the Civic Grand Opera Company, 
the New Jersey Opera Company, and 
the New Jersey Music Educators As- 
sociation. 
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_Richmond 


By HILton Rurty 


RICHMOND, VA. 

HE Musician’s Club of Richmond, 

in addition to three recitals by ac- 

tive members and two by juniors, will 

present the Nine O’Clock Opera Com- 

pany as a highlight of the Spring sea- 

son. This group will be heard on 

March 21 in Nicolai’s “Merry Wives 
of Windsor”. 

The Civic Music Association, headed 
by T. Michaux Moody, continues its 
full schedule, with Lily Pons on Feb. 
3, Robert Casadesus on March 1, Mia 
Slavenska on March 11, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra under Ormandy on 
March 27 and the Ballet Theater on 
April 1. 

The Woman’s Club announces the 
appearance on Feb, 14 of Benno Rab- 
inof, violinist, and on April 3 of Nat- 
alie Bodanya. 

The final concert of the Symphony 
Society of Richmond was to be given 
by Dr. Hans Kindler and the National 
Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 7. 

On April 12 the Tuckahoe Woman's 
Club will offer a recital by Rene 
LeRoy. 

The Music Department of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond, under the direc- 
tion of Henry H. Fuchs, has planned 
interesting and varied programs, 
among which will be a performance of 
the works of F. Flaxington Harker, 
formerly director of music until his 
death a few years ago. This will be 
given by the men’s glee club under 
_Alton Howell. A Spring concert by 
the girls’ glee club, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Harker, will also take 
place. The newly organized Univer- 
sity Band, directed by Mr. Fuchs, is 
very active in campus events. 
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By HELEN BETELLE HAMLIN 


ROANOKE, VA. 
HE war having depleted the ranks 
of two local music organizations, 
the Civic Chorus and the Light Opera 
Company, both have been forced to 
discontinue their activities for the 
duration. However, the Thursday 
Morning Musical Club under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Dean Dunwody has re- 
doubled its efforts. Fifty new mem- 
bers have been added, and an extensive 
war program is being carried on. 
Under the stimulus of the recent visit 
of Mrs. Gannett, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, 
great emphasis has been put on mu- 
sical therapy by the club and pro- 
grams are being given weekly at the 
local Federal hospital. 

Another war project is outfitting a 
small band for overseas. Among the 
programs scheduled for the club will 
be one in March given by the club 
chorus under the direction of Mrs. 
Mark Page presenting compositions 
by Virginia composers, with the as- 
sistance of a local trio. The April 
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By Bayarp F. ENNIS 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
HARLESTON’S own musical tal- 
ent is receiving more widespread 
public support than ever before, a cir- 
cumstance attributable in part to the 
solace afforded by good music in un- 
settled times and in part to the very 
competent leadership which it is now 
enjoying. The two factors, in turn, 
have resulted in the musicians them- 
selves doing their utmost to please. 
In Antonio Modarelli the Charles- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has a con- 
ductor of exceptionally high calibre, 
and the orchestra is giving more fin- 
ished performances than ever before. 
Audiences of record-breaking size 
have attended the two concerts already 
given this season. Three more are 
to come, the dates being Feb. 13, 
March 26 and May 7. George Crumb, 
clarinetist, will be soloist at the Feb- 
ruary concert, while Dallas Beachley, 
concertmaster, will be heard in the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto in May. 
Both Beachley and Modarelli are 
now in their second season with the 
orchestra. The former is filling the 
concertmaster post in admirable fash- 
ion while also contributing much to 
the success of the Charleston Cham- 
ber Music Players through participa- 
tion in their concerts. Modarelli also 
conducts the Wheeling Symphony Or- 
chestra at Wheeling, W. Va. 


More Chamber Music Concerts 


The Chamber Music Players are to 
give additional concerts March 12 and 
April 23. John Hiersoux, Jr., is the 
president of the Orchestra as well as 
of the Players, and to him much credit 
is due for the success of the Players’ 
subscription membership drive and for 
both the character and quality of the 
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Players’ concerts. A major composi- 
tion still to be offered this season is 
Chausson’s Concerto for violin, piano 
and string quartet. 

Two concerts remain of the Com- 
munity Music Association’s _ series. 
Robert Casadesus, French pianist, ap- 
pears Feb. 11 and the American Bal- 
lad Singers on March 28. Individual 
concert tickets are being sold this sea- 
son for the first time, the association’s 
board of directors having adopted the 
policy as a wartime measure. Last 
Spring’s season subscription member- 
ship drive was not as successful as 
those of recent years. 

Simon H. Galperin is now heading 
the Association as executive secretary 
in the absence of Harry Silverstein, 
now in the Army, who was president 
of the Association since its inception 
ten years ago. Margaret Lindsey 
Gross is president of the Friday 


Morning Music Club, which presents 
a series of six musicales annually, the 
performers being drawn from Charles- 
ton musicians. 
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program features community 


schools, the Norfolk and Western 
Railway, and the Roanoke Music 
Teachers. The climax of the year will 


be Founders’ Day program, honoring 
Mrs. George Gravatt, and repeating 
in part the program of 35 years ago. 

The Roanoke Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation with Miss Rosalie Sheppe 
as president, will again sponsor the 
auditions of the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers. Mrs. H. C. Charlton 
is chairman of local auditions. 

The Community concerts will con- 
clude its season with a program by 
the Washington Symphony on Feb. 
24. And one by Robert Weede on 
March 13. 

Hollins College, long a music center 
for Roanokers, presents as part of its 
program the Budapest Quartet, Feb. 
16, and this Spring, many faculty 
programs under the direction of 
Arthur Talmadge. 
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By Mary ALIcE BoOKHART 


JACKSON, MISS. 

USICAL Jackson has looked into 

its own backyard and discovered 

a wealth of hitherto-untapped material. 

One such result is the newly-formed 

Civic Symphony, organized and devel- 

oped by Haldane Strain, with the as- 

sistance of the First Christian Church. 

The orchestra will give its first con- 

cert late in February, in collaboration 

with Maurice Thompson and his All- 
Male Rebel Chorus. 

Armand Coullet, concert manager of 
the Jackson Music Association, which 
is inactive this year, brings “Blossom 
Time” and “Sons O’ Fun.” 

While Spring tours by choral groups 
are abandoned because transportation 
is lacking, Alvin Jon King. director 
of choral work for Central High 
School and Millsaps Colleges, prom- 
ises an active program locally, includ- 
ing a performance of “Elijah,” with 
Magnolia Coullet, Evelyn King, Rich- 
ard King and Lt. John Hanks of the 
Jackson Army Air Base, as soloists. 

The MacDowell Music Club’s an- 
nual Christmas concert next season 
will feature Hazel Chisholm, Mrs. 
Harry Corneil, Magnolia Coullet, 
Robert Pitard, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Rich, Jill Bailiff and the Maurice 
Thompson Chorus. 
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By WARNER TWYFORD 

NORFOLK, VA. 

HIS is an epochal season for mu- 

sic in Norfolk. A new and modern 
concert hall, seating 1900 persons and 
acoustically all that could be desired, 
along with attractive schedules bring- 
ing many of the world’s best musical 
attractions here, have brought about 
the heaviest demand for seats and sea- 





son memberships that the music- 
minded here have ever seen. 
The Community Concert Associa- 


tion and the William and Mary Con- 
cert Series are both sold out, as is 


the Norfolk Symphony Orchestra’s 
five-attraction schedule. These or- 
ganizations, using the new USO- 


operated auditorium, are permitted to 
sell 1,200 seats, but the other 700 are 
given to service men and women. 

The symphony, again under Henry 
Cowles Whitehead, has inaugurated a 
policy of presenting first-ranking ar- 
tists as guests. Five concerts were 
scheduled, and two have been pre- 
sented. Alexander Kipnis was the 
first guest artist. Conrad Thibault 
and Margaret Speaks were to appear 
Feb. 6 with the orchestra, and other 
events are scheduled for March 19 
and May 7, with duo-pianists as the 
third guest attraction. 

The Community Concert Associa- 
tion has presented John Charles 
Thomas and Rudolf Serkin. The 
Budapest Quartet performs here Feb. 
15, and the Mia Slavenska dance en- 
semble March 17. 

Five attractions constitute the 
William and Mary Concert Series, 
again under the management of Mrs. 
Cornelia Grahn MHancock. Josef 
Lhevinne, Argentinita and her dance 
group, and Isaac Stern have been 
presented. The Don Cossack Chorus 
makes another appearance here Feb. 
25, and Jan Peerce April 17. 

At Hampton Institute the Musical 
Art Society will present a modern 
dance group, in February, and the 
+ Vangedaiaaan Opera Company March 


St. Louis Quartet 
Is Well Received 


St. Lours—The second concert of 
the St. Louis String Quartet on Jan. 
24 in the Sheldon Memorial Auditor- 
ium brought out a large audience 
which was repaid with a recital of 
distinct charm and musical precision. 
Haydn’s “Sunrise” Quartet and 
Mendelssohn’s Quartet, Op. 12 filled 
the first half of the program. 

The players were then joined by 
Edith Schiller, pianist, in performing 
the Dohnanyi Piano Quintet, Op. 26. 
This ensemble gave a masterly per- 
formance ,of a colorful composition, 
heard none too often. 

There were many recalls at 
conclusion of the concert. 


the 


H. W. C. 


Violinist Will Introduce 
Three Works at New York Recital 


In his Town Hall debut recital Feb. 
18, Robert Gross, violinist, will give 
the New York premieres of three new 
works, One of these, the Shebalin 
Concertino, was written in 1940 and 
has not been played outside of Russia. 
Hindemith’s Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, 
was written about 1924, but has not 
been available in this country. Mr. 
Gross secured a photostat of the work 
through Hindemith’s personal assist- 
ance. The third offering, Harris’s 
Second Sonata, was written in 1942 
and awarded the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge Chamber Music Prize that 
year, 
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By Water A. HANSEN 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
HE Fort Wayne Community Con- 
cert Association, of which Isabelle 
McClure Peltier is president, has a 
membership of approximately 2,000. 
Helen Traubel, soprano, was presented 
in October, the Trapp Family Singers 
appeared in November, and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony, under Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, played in January. Jose 
Iturbi will be heard on Feb. 22, and 
the season will be concluded on March 
8 with a recital by Jascha Heifetz. 
All concerts are given at the Shrine 
Theatre. The annual membership cam- 

paign will take place in March. 

The Fort Wayne Civic Symphony, 
of which Gaston Bailhe is conductor, 
is enjoying a brilliant season. The an- 
nual series of four concerts began in 
November with Bruna Castagna as 
soloist. The January concert brought 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, Nino Martini, 
tenor, will sing with the orchestra on 
March 1, and Tod Duncan will be 
heard on April 12 as soloist in an all- 
Gershwin program. Victor Kolar will 
be guest conductor at the April con- 
certt. 

The Fort Wayne Junior Civic Sym- 
phony is flourishing under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Bailhe. This organization 
was founded for the purpose of cooper- 
ating with the youth movement in the 
city. In addition, it serves as a train- 
ing ground for future members of the 
senior orchestra. This ‘year it is featur- 
ing nationally known soloists. Gilette 


and Micari, duo-pianists, were pre- 
sented at the opening concert of the 
season, and Evan Mauzy, soprano, 
appeared in January. Fredell Lack, 


violinist, will be soloist on March 19, 
and Marion Hall, pianist, will be heard 
on May 7. The Fort Wayne public 
school system, the Lions Club, and one 
* Fort Wayne’s large factories spon- 
sor the orchestra. 

The Fort Wayne Lutheran Choral 
Society, directed by George G. Arke- 
bauer, gave its annual presentation of 
the “Messiah” in December with mem- 
bers of the Civic Symphony Orchestra 
and soloists. At present the choir is 
making preparations for its annual 
Spring concert. 

Sigmund Romberg and his orchestra 
have appeared in Fort Wayne three 
times in 1943 under the auspices of 
Frank Biemer, manager of the Shrine 
Theatre. The famous composer is so 
popular in this vicinity that Mr. 
Biemer is planning additional appear- 
ances. Since Charles L. Wagner's 
presentation of Gounod’s “Faust” at- 
tracted a capacity audience, Mr. 
Biemer is planning to sponsor ad- 
ditional performances of opera. 

The Concordia College A Cappella 
Choir, organized and conducted by 
Walter E. Buszin, will give its an- 
nual Spring concert during the latter 
part of March. In the course of the 
season the choir will be heard in Chi- 
cago and in Detroit. 
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Evansville 





By CHICKIE FRIEBERG 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
BB Porcdlelpens artists in the field 
of music are booked for appear- 
ances with the Evansville Philhar- 
monic which has as its new conductor 
George Dasch, director of the North- 
western University orchestra and the 
Chicago Businessmen’s orchestra. Mr. 
Dasch, who commutes from Chicago 
to Evansville for rehearsals and con- 
certs, succeeds Gaylord Browne as 
conductor. First concert of the ten 
year old orchestra was Dec. 13 when 
Alfred Mirovitch, head of the piano 
department at the Jordan Conservatory 
of Music, Indianapolis, substituted for 
Lucille Manners, who was ill. Miss 
Manners will appear as soloist later 
in the season. 

On March 3 the orchestra will give 
its second concert featuring Isaac 
Stern. Alexander Brailowsky will be 
soloist at the last concert of the season, 
April 24. 

The Philharmonic orchestra and the 
Evansville Musicians Club which for- 
merly sponsored separate concert pro- 
grams with guest artists, combined 
forces this year to form the Evansville 
Concert Association. The Associa- 
tion in addition to sponsoring the con- 
certs by the Philharmonic also brought 
the following guest artists in separate 
performances: Grace Moore, Nov. 15; 
Jan Peerce, Jan. 10; Argentinita and 
her ensemble of dancers, Feb. 7. 


Town Hall Series 


Scheduled to appear March 17 on 
the Town Hall series of programs 
sponsored by the Evansville news- 
papers, is Donald Dickson. In addi- 
tion to lectures, the series featured 
performances by the piano team, Drake 
and Shaw, Oct. 12; Percy Grainger 
and Maurice Eisenberg, Nov. 19 and 
the American Ballad Singers, Dec. 15. 

The newspapers also sponsored one 
of the few opera presentations put on 
in Evansville. “Faust,” starring Mack 
Harrell, John Hain, Hilda Burke and 
John Gurney, was presented by the 
Charles Wagner Opera Company in 
October. 

The Evansville College Music De- 


partment headed by Mrs. Wesley 
Shepard, has engaged Mr. Dasch, 
Philharmonic conductor, for violin 


lessons at the college and is sponsoring 
Mr. Mirovitch in a series of lecture 
recitals. Mr. Mirovitch makes month- 
ly trips to Evansville to give his lec- 
tures about famous composers. 
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By Etuet STUART GAUMER 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NDER the baton’ of Edwyn 
Hames, the South Bend Sym- 
phony has a series of three concerts 
to end in April, in collaboration with 


Notre Dame in _ bringing Claudio 
Arrau. Frederick Miller, baritone, 
was to be the soloist early in Feb- 
ruary. 

The South Bend Civic Music As- 


sociation will end its season with con- 
certs by Isaac Stern and Vivian Della 
Chiesa. The Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany was announced for Jan. 15. 
Both the Studebaker Male Chorus 





Peoria, Ill. 


By Hevten H. MILs 
PEORIA, ILL. 


HE balance of this season will 

witness the last two of the four 
artist concerts presented by the Ama- 
teur Musical Club, namely the Indi- 
anapolis Symphony in February which 
takes the place of the heretofore an- 
nual appearance of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, and in March comes Guiomar 
Novaes. Regular members recitals 
yet to be heard include two innova- 
tions on Feb. 20 when the program 
will be given by a recruited male 
quartet and a piano quintet and in 
March the annual concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Choral, under Thomas Wil- 
liams, will be given. Harriet A. Todd, 
Director, has planned unusual pro- 
grams for the Junior Division, includ- 


ing study and presentation of the 
various forms of music such as the 
sonata, two-piano programs, instru- 


mental and vocal ensembles. 
Orchestra Improvement 


However, the distinguishing feature 
for this Winter is the acute interest 
being taken at last in the betterment 
of Peoria’s own Symphony Orchestra, 
whose personnel is being raised from 
40 to 50 players. The improvement in 
the orchestra’s performance was ably 
demonstrated at its November concert. 
Plans are being made to add a second 
symphony program to the curriculum 





and the Studebaker Girls’ Glee Club 
remain under the directorship of Ethel 
Stuart Gaumer. They continue to 
present concerts for civic clubs and 
other organizations. Numerous con- 
certs are scheduled for the Spring. 
Virginia Smith, soprano, appears as 
guest soloist. 

The South Bend Junior Symphony 
under Sigmont G. Gaska grows in 
favor. Two concerts of its fifth season 
remain, featuring Bob Reser, violinist, 
and Kathleen Rody, pianist. 


At Notre Dame 


Father James W. Connerton, C.S.C., 
head of the Music and Lecture Series 
at Notre Dame University, announced 
the American Ballad Singers, Henry 
Scott, the Weicher Trio, Harold 
Bauer and Eugenia Honeywell, and 
Vivian Della Chiesa. ‘“Ruddigore” 
was to be presented under Cecil 
Birder. 

Sister M. Judith, head of the voice 
department of Saint Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, announces an Artist 
Series to include Anne Brown, Mau- 
rice Eisenberg, Silvio and Isabel 
Scionti. 

Dr. John A. Hoffmann, director of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory, is a 
guest teacher in the yoice department 
of the College this year and will con- 
duct the Glee Club in the Spring 
concert. 

The Progress Club (Music Depart- 
ment) lists programs for February 
and March, mentioning artist pupils 
from St. Mary’s College and a pro- 
gram arranged by Mrs. Gaumer. 

The Music Study Club has pro- 
grams scheduled for the Spring and 
features compositions by local artists. 

The Lyric Choir under Maurice G. 
Ivins of Chicago will present its an- 
nual Spring concert May 14. 
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of the Club which sponsors the ap- 
pearance of the orchestra, to take place 
probably during Music Week. J. 
Elmer Szepessy is the versatile con- 
ductor. 

One of the most astonishing musical 
ventures here is undertaken by the 
great Caterpillar Tractor Company 
whose thousands of employees have 
founded a Music Department, with 
three divisions, mixed chorus, band 
and glee club. These groups take 
turns in presenting concerts, operettas 
and musical events monthly at the 
Shrine Mosque. An operetta, a Palm 
Sunday concert, glee and band pro- 
grams are yet to be heard this year. 

Bradley College of Music, under 
Cordon V. Burnham, has a much 
larger enrollment this year, and offers 
two distinctly new activities, namely, 
faculty group concerts and programs 
by student musician groups are being 
held successfully, with two more such 
programs by each division still to be 
given this Spring. The student groups 
comprise string ensemble, voice en- 
semble and mixed chorus. Two other 
concerts this season will be given, one 
by the improved Band section, under 
W. G. Brown, and the mixed chorus 
under Mr. Burnham 


American String 
Quartet Is Heard 


The American String Quartet, 
former a year ago in New Jersey, has 
appeared in Maplewood and Newark, 
N. J.; Providence, R. I.; Andover, 
Mass., and other centers with marked 
success. 
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Springfield 








By ANNA MAriE TENNANT 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 
LTHOUGH complete details have 
not as yet been formed, Spring- 
field music lovers will have the pleas- 
ure of hearing Oscar Levant in March. 
He will be brought by the Council 
of Jewish Women. Arrangements are 
in the hands of Mrs. George A. 
Brownfield, Springfield’s only im- 
presario, and his concert will be at 
Memorial Hall. 

Mrs. Brownfield is also arranging 
for the apperance of Frank Sinatra at 
Memorial Hall. Another highlight in 
the New Year’s schedule is the tenta- 
tive plan to bring here the All Girl 
orchestra of which Phil Spitalny is 
the director. 

Efforts are being made to bring 
Sigmund Romberg, noted composer, 
for a return engagement to Memorial 
Hall. These plans are also in the 
hands of Mrs. Brownfield. 

Following a concert of the Ballet 
Russe on Jan. 5, at Memorial Hall, as 
part of the current season’s Spring- 
field All Star Concert Series, Josef 
Battista, pianist and Howard Boatrite, 
violinist, will be heard on Feb. 3 and 
the series will be brought to a con- 
clusion on March 24, with a concert 
by the Farbman String Symphony. 

Because of war conditions, the Fort- 
nightly Music Club of which Mrs. 
Chauncey Lawrence is the president, 
has abandoned its annual banquet and 
has substituted an elaborate program 
instead. This is the only music club 
in Springfield. 

Prof. John Thomas Williams, is 
now head of the Wittemberg School 
of Music and besides these executive 
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duties, he carries on his work of 
teaching piano and conducting the a 
cappella choir of the college. 

William Fiedler of Antioch College, 
has formed a symphony orchestra in 
Springfield, which is rapidly growing 
and regular rehearsals are held at the 
Y.M.C.A. A gift of the music of a 
former local symphony orchestra has 
been and is much appreciated. Al- 
though the new symphcny hopes to 
make its appearance the first of the 
year, no date has been set. 





Berea 


By WiLtMA HuUNING 
BEREA, O. 


LBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, 
director of the Conservatory of 
Music of Baldwin-Wallace College, 
announces programs by the Conserva- 
tory Symphony, the Band, the A Cap- 
pella Choir, and the Opera Group. 
The season will end with the 12th 
annual Bach Festival, under Dr. Rie- 
menschneider on April 21, 22 and 23. 
“The Coffee Cantata” and “The Peas- 
ant Cantata” will be given with cos- 
tumes and stage settings. The mise- 
en-scene will be prepared by Leonard 
Treasch, new head of the voice de- 
partment, and conducted by George 
Poinar, conductor of the Baldwin- 
Wallace Orchestra. The Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 4 will be played as an 
entr’acte. 
Artists to be heard in Bach concert 
programs are Carl Schlur, George 
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Poinar, Blair Cosman and Leonard 
Treasch. The Women’s Choir will 
sing cantatas. 





Youngstown 








By A.Bert H. DowLincG 


YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
he spite of the handicaps brought 
about by wartime conditions, in- 
cluding the loss of 18 men, among 
them an associate conductor, the 
Youngstown Symphony has provided a 
splendid season of concerts. with 
notable soloists. The two remaining 
concerts of the season include an ap- 
pearance of the Don Cossacks Feb. 13 
and the first local appearance of Jesus 
Maria Sanroma on March 14. The 
Youngstown Symphony has the unique 
distinction of having two brothers as 
associate conductors, Michael and Car- 
mine Ficocelli. However, the past two 
seasons Michael Ficocelli has been 
carrying on alone, since Sergeant Car- 
mine Ficocelli is conducting a service 
band and making occasional appear- 
ances as solo violinist at camp concerts 
in Presque Isle, Maine. 
Youngstown’s 45 year old Monday 
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By JANE TINSLEY WATTERS 


DES MOINES, IA. 
FEBRUARY, 1944, finds the two 
‘most outstanding musical or- 
ganizations of this community—the 
Des Moines Civic Music Association 
and the Drake Civic Symphony— 
midway in very successful seasons. 
Still to be heard in the Civic Music 
series are a recital by Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, at Hoyt Sherman Audi- 
torium on March 26, and a concert 
by _the Minneapolis Symphony at 
hrine Auditorium April 24. Co- 
sponsored by the Music Department of 
the Des Moines Public Schools and 
the Civic Music Association will be a 
matinee performance by the Symphony 
on the latter date for an audience of 
4,500 school children of the city. 

The Drake Civic Symphony, under 
the direction of Frank Noyes, con- 
tinues its popular policy of presenting 
guest artists at each concert. The 
featured artist at the concert sched- 
uled for Feb. 15 will be Gunnar Jo- 
hansen, pianist. Sigurd Rascher, saxo- 
phonist, is to appear with the orchestra 
on April 2. At the final concert of 
the year, May 7, winners of a young 
artists audition will be presented as 
soloists. 

The excellent Drake University 
Chorus, Stanford Hulshizer, conduc- 
tor, will present “Elijah” on Feb. 15, 
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and a concert version of a selected 
opera on May 16. 

Faculty members of the University 
to appear in Spring recitals include 
Katherine Fletcher Shreves, cellist; 
Mabel Moss Madden, soprano; Paul 
Stoye, pianist, and Dean Frank Jor- 
dan, organist. 





Sioux City 








By EpirHa K. WEBSTER 


Sioux Ciry, Ia. 

TT Sioux City Symphony in its 
second season under Henri Pensis 

is attaining new favor with audiences. 

Sidney Foster, Luboshutz and Nem- 
enoff, and the orchestra are the re- 
maining artists of the 1943-44 sea- 
son, sponsored by the Sioux City Civic 
Music Association. It has included 
Marian Anderson, the Ballet Theatre 
and Isaac Stern. 

“Carmen” in English with both 
guest and Sioux City soloists and an 
accompaniment by the symphony or- 
chestra is a spring ambition of Mr 
Pensis to be realized under sponsor- 
ship of the Civic Music Association. 
Howard Hatfield has succeeded Mrs. 
Wahland K. Hicks as president. 

The Association is planning a pre- 
tentious 1944-5 season to include a 
larger number of concerts by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and, among guest 
artists, Joseph Szigeti and Oscar Le- 
vant. Mr. Pensis will enlarge the per- 
sonnel of the orchestra and will book 
concerts for them in nearby cities. He 
plans to include more works by Ameri- 
can composers on orchestra programs. 

There will be a Sioux City Music 
Week observance, the time being set, 
tentatively, for May 7 to 13, sponsored 
by the department of recreation of the 
Sioux City School system of which 
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Clifford Peterson is acting director. 
The orchestra and other major musical 
organizations will collaborate. Oliver 
Guy Magee is president of the Music 
Week association. 

Concerts by the Symphony and by 
massed youth orchestras also under 
Mr. Pensis will be in a schedule to 
open with church programs and to in- 
clude choral and dance festivals. 

The Sioux City Municipal band will 
play weekly in the Grandview park 
shell where summer presentation of the 
Symphony also is promised. 

“Elijah” will be a Spring presenta- 
tion of the A Cappella choir of Morn- 
ingside College. Next December the 
singers will present “Messiah” for 
the 27th time. A Spring concert and 
a Christmas cantata are scheduled for 
the Briar Cliff College glee club, tu 
unite with the Saint Cecilia Music 
Club for those events. 

Combined faculty and student choirs 
of Trinity College will sing there in 
a sacred concert this Spring, accent- 
ing Gregorian chant and polyphonic 
selections in the program. 

Major musical groups planning sea- 
sonal concerts are Nordmendenes 
Singers, led by Carl Norrbom; Shrine 
Chanters of which Paul Bower is di- 
rector; and the Mary Wall Borman 
Choral Club, headed by Mrs. Bor- 


man. 
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Musical Club, Mrs. B. M. Stubble- 
field, president, is nearing the close of 
one of its most successful seasons. 
There remains but one concert in the 
regular series, a joint appearance of 
Eileen Farrell and John Gurney 
March 4. However, Mrs. Edward T. 
MacDonnell, chairman of the Artists 
Concerts’ section of the Club, an- 
nounces as a special concert—the cli- 
max of the season—the first appear- 
ance in Youngstown of Marian An- 
derson, April 29. A sell-out is ex- 
pected, for anticipation is high! 
Because of the presence in the Ma- 
honing Valley of a large Welsh popu- 
lation, Bees singing is a prominent 
feature of this community. The Arion 
Chorus and the Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Male Chorus, both under the 
direction of W. Gwynne Jenkins, 
promise interesting concerts for the 
late Spring season. The Music De- 
partment of Youngstown College, hav- 
ing had an active season, announces a 
performance of Haydn’s “The Song- 
stress” by the Youngstown —— 
Opera group, in conjunction with spe- 
cial mmabers by the Girls’ Glee Club 
and College orchestra, all under the 
direction of Dr. Henry V. Stearns. 
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By EpirH Louise WAGONER 
OMAHA, NEB. 


T is to the Tuesday Musical Club, 
] now 52 years old, that Omaha 1s 
indebted for the privilege of hearing 
outstanding artists. Mrs. Harvey 
Milliken is president, with Mrs. Roy 
Page as head of the program commit- 
tee. Yet to come on the concert course 
are Leonard Warren, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky and Robert Casadesus. 

Plans of the Omaha Symphony are 
vague, owing to Richard Duncan, con- 
ductor, being in the Armed Forces. 
However, with Rudolph Seidl of 
Council Bluffs, Ia., as guest conductor, 
there will be at least one more con- 
cert. The soloist will be Mr. Seidl’s 
daughter Louise, playing a harp con- 
certo written by him. 

The Morning Musical announces: 
Jane Young, Omaha pianist, winner 
for two years of Mu Epsilon Music 
awards; the Mary Becker Trio, and 
Frances Magnes, violinist. 
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Chattanooga 








By VIRGINIA CARTER 


CHATTANOOGA 

N spite of the fact that war activi- 
I ties take first priorities here as 

everywhere, the people of Chatta- 
nooga still find time to keep up their 
cultural pursuits, and go even further 
to the development of new projects. 
The formation of the Chattanooga 
Opera Company is regarded by many 
as the beginning of one of the most 
progressive movements in music here 
for a number of years. 

The company, using entirely local 
talent, and encouraging young singers, 
is under the able direction of Dr. 
Werner Wolff. The conductor came 
to America five years ago from Ham- 
burg, Germany, where he was con- 
ductor of the Hamburg Opera. He 
brings to the Chattanooga Opera As- 
sociation a wealth of experience, and 
the material gained from years of con- 
ducting opera in the leading cities of 
Europe. He can number among the 
soloists who have played under his 
direction such artists as Busoni, 
Schnabel, Battistini, Fischer and Hor- 
owitz. 


Mme. Wolff Is Assistant 


Assisting in the work and coaching 
the singers is Dr. Wolff’s wife, Mme. 
Emmy Land Wolff, noted Wagnerian 
soprano. 

The new company sold season sub- 
scriptions to the people of Chatta- 
nooga with great success, and with the 
support of opera lovers here, many of 
whom make an annual pilgrimage to 
the Metropolitan, and visualize a com- 
pany of great abilities for their home 
city. The productions for the first 
season are “Carmen”, “Hansel and 
Gretel”, the second act of “The Flying 
Dutchman”, “Martha”, and a light 
opera yet to be announced. 

The Community Concert Associa- 
tion still has the center of the field and 
the Chattanooga divisidh is one of the 
biggest in the country. On Feb. 4, 
Helen Traubel appeared in concert. 
A return engagement is the Minne- 
apolis Symphony, on Feb. 15. Guest 
violinist Zino Francescatti appears 
with the orchestra. Rudolph Fir- 
kusny, pianist, is the sixth celebrity of 
the season to be brought by the asso- 
ciation. The other concerts were held 
before the Christmas season. 

In keeping with its usual custom 
the Chattanooga Civic Choral Society, 
composed of 150 members, all local 
singers, will give its popular concert 
on March 7, in which the young sing- 
ers of the city will appear in solo 
parts. All the other concerts of the 
society have professional soloists. 


“Aida” in Concert Form 


The annual May Festival of the 
choral society, in which the chorus is 
assisted by guest artists from out 
of town, will present “Aida”, in con- 
cert form. Guests will be Winifred 
Haight, contralto, Mario Berini, tenor, 
and two other guests to be announced 
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later. The guests will appear in con- 
cert two nights before the presentation 
of the opera. 

A separate concert for the new year 
which is drawing considerable interest 
is the Hurok presentation of the Phil- 
adelphia Opera Company in “The 
Bat”, Johann Strauss’s light opera. 
This will make the second opera pre- 
sentation of the year, as Charles Wag- 
ner’s company brought “Faust” for a 
concert earlier. Another concert 
brought by the Civic Chorus, “An 
Evening With Sigmund Romberg”, 
had one of the most enthusiastic re- 
ceptions of the year. The chorus is 
conducted by J. Oscar Miller, and 
has full orchestral accompaniment. 


Symphony Continues 


A great number of the musicians in 
the Chattanooga Symphony orchestra, 
which is under the direction of Arthur 
Piettner, Juilliard professor at the 
University of Chattanooga, have gone 
into the armed forces. However, the 
symphony society is as thriving as 
ever, and to maintain its standard, the 
orchestra is concentrating all its ef- 
forts into one season of two concerts, 
to be given within three days. Mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Symphony will 
augment the Chattanooga group. 

The symphony will have as its guest 
soloist this year Sondra Bianca, 14- 
year-old sensational pianist, who will 
give the Mendelssohn G Minor Piano 
Concerto and Liszt’s “Hungarian Fan- 
tasy”. The concerts will be on April 
17 and 19. 

In addition to the professional con- 


certs listed, sponsored by the four 
thriving organizations of the city, 
there are any number of other pro- 


grams being put on in the conserva- 
tory of music here and at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, whose choir is 
larger than ever before. Attendance 
at all musical functions is at a peak. 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
*T-HE local Community Concerts 
Association is in its most success- 
ful season, with five attractions on the 
calendar: Eleanor Steber, Metropoli- 
tan Opera soprano; Mia Slavenska, 
dancer ; Rudolf Serkin, Jascha Heifetz, 
and the St. Louis Sinfonietta. Charles 
Mitchell is president of Community 
Concerts here, and Mrs. Corinne 
Gamble the secretary. 

The Ward-Belmont School Artist 
Series is offered primarily for students 
but the public is invited free of charge. 
The list for the season shows the 
names of Marian Solovieff, violinist; 
Edward Roecker, baritone; Carlos 
Salzedo in a harp recital; Clare Coci, 
organist, and Bela Bartok in a pro- 
gram of piano music. 

Other Ward-Belmont activities are 
concerts by the String Orchestra under 
Kenneth Rose, and the Glee Club and 
Choir under Sydney Dalton. These 
groups will be featured in the annual 
Fine Arts Festival. 


Primarily for Students 


Fisk University has an ambitious 
program of music, mostly with its 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


EMPHIS is in the midst of its 

biggest musical season with a 
total of 30 events scheduled instead 
of the more usual 10 or 12. The great- 
est increase in activity is on the part 
of I. L. Myers, business man and art 
patron. Seven of his events have al- 
ready taken place and then comes the 
Philadelphia Opera Company in “The 
Bat” on Feb. 5 followed by Gladys 
Swarthout on the 8th. Oscar Levant 
is his attraction for March 15. Mr. 
Myers has reserved the Ellis Au- 
ditorium for both April Ist and 5th 
but has not yet announced the artists 
for these dates. In addition, Mr. Myers 
is presenting a series of Saturday 
morning concerts for children, one of 
which is to be by the Curtis String 
Quartet. 


Symphony Successes 


The Memphis Symphony, now in its 
sixth season under the direction of 
Burnet Tuthill, continues successfully 
in spite of the loss of many members 
to the armed forces. Replacements 
have fortunately been available, many 
from the Army and Navy posts in the 
city and county. Two of its four an- 
nual concerts of the season remain, 
one on March 14 with Felix Salmond, 
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Choir under Harold C. Schmidt. A 
recent addition to the faculty is Dr. 
Carl Parrish; the Choir is singing his 
Magnificat. The Festival of Music 
and Fine Arts will bring performances 
of Purcell’s “Dido and Aeneas,” Wil- 
liam Schuman’s cantata, “A Free 
Song,” and works by Latin-American 
composers. 

Activities at Peabody College in- 
clude programs by the band, the or- 


“chestra, the chorus, the Madragalians, 


and the String Quartet. 

Mrs. L. C. Naff has brought the 
Don Cossacks, Charles Wagner’s 
“Faust” production, and Gershwin’s 
“Porgy and Bess.” The Ballet Russe 
was engaged; the Philadelphia Opera 
Company presents “The Bat” and Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni gives “Don Pas- 
quale.” 

The Centennial Club of women give 
programs by local artists. 


Burnet Tuthill, 1. L. Myers, Im- 
Conductor of the presario of Mem- 
Memphis Sym- phis 


phony 


cellist, as soloist and the other on 
May 2nd when Lois Bannerman, 
harpist, will be featured. The usual 
policy of presenting at least one Amer- 
ican work on each program is being 
maintained. 

The Beethoven Club under the 
guidance of Mrs. Roscoe Clarke, has 
two of its presentations yet ahead, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra un- 
der Dimitri Mitropoulos on February 
28th and a song recital by Lotte 
Lehmann on March 22nd. Martha 
Angier, Inc. has a four concert sub- 
scription series with two events still 
to come. They are a joint recital by 
Eileen Farrell, Howard Boatwright 
and Joseph Battista, soprano, violinist 
and pianist respectively, set for the 
first of February, and a concert on 
March 2ist by Harry Farbmann and 
his string orchestra with Edith Schiller, 
pianist, as soloist. 


College of Music Events 


The Memphis College of Music, 
which became the music department 
of Southwestern College last August 
and moved into larger quarters, is re- 
ceiving enlarged financial support. 
With the increase in its enrollment and 
the size of its faculty it is able to 
plan on expanding its activity both 
for the community and for its students. 
While dates have not yet been set, 
Director Burnet Tuthill is planning a 
three concert Festival of American 
Music for April. The programs will 
be comprised mainly of chamber music 
by representative American composers. 
Two. of the events will take place in 
the new College of Music building, 
the third in the Hardie Auditorium at 
Southwestern, at which event the 
Southwestern Singers, a cappella choir 
of the college, will take part. At com- 
mencement time it is hoped to present 
the outstanding students of the College 
of Music as soloists with the Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra in a special con- 
cert sponsored by the school. 

For the coming summer, plans are 
already under way for the seventh 
season of open air operetta. Six shows 
will be given in as many weeks. The 
company is made up of local perform- 
ers, chorus and ballet, while the prin- 
cipal parts are assumed by guest 
artists. Efforts are now being made 
by Manager Joseph Cortese to re- 
engage Musical Director George Hirst 
and the most popular singers of 
former years, including among others, 
Frances Greer of the Metropolitan, 
Dorothy Kirsten and Ethel Taylor. 





Chattanooga Civic Chorus Is Heard 


CHATTANOOGA. — The Chattanooga 
Civic Chorus made the first appear- 
ance of its 14th season under J. Os- 
car Miller at the Memorial Audito- 
rium recently. Gounod’s “St. Cecilia” 
Mass was performed with soloists in- 
cluding Dorothy Baker, soprano; 
Steele Jamison, tenor, and Sam Car- 
ter, baritone. Also heard were “Hia- 
watha’s Wedding Feast” and Victor 
Herbert’s patriotic ode “The Call to 
Freedom”, which Miss Baker sang 
with the chorus. The Chattanooga 


Civic Chorus had sponsored two con- 
certs earlier in the season. 
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By Lucy Parrotr 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 
EARS that curtailment in musical 
activities at the University of 
Kansas would result from a highly 
militarized program have proved 
groundless. The School of Fine Arts 
under Dean D. M. Swarthout has a 
large enrollment both in music and 
art, and one of the best programs in 
many years. 

In the organization of the University 
Band, the Symphony Orchestra, and 
the A Cappella Choir, the support of 
men enrolled in the Navy V-12 and 
Army Specialized Training Program 
has been largely responsible for the 
continuation of these important mu- 
sical units at full strength and with 
the proper balance. 

With the absence on leave for ad- 
vanced study of Karl Kuersteiner, the 
direction of the University Symphony 
and the University Band has been 
taken over by Russell L. Wiley. Early 
in the Fall he formed an orchestra of 
75 and a band of nearly 100. 


Musical Pageant 


The A Cappella Choir under Dean 
Swarthout has appeared at All- 
Musical Vespers. The one in Decem- 
ber, given with the art departments, 
was a pageant. 

The forty-first season of the Univer- 
sity Concert Course was opened by 
Marie Wilkins, coloratura soprano, 
whose home is wawrence. Other at- 
tractions are: Artur Rubinstein, the 
Philadelphia Opera Company in “Die 
Fledermaus,” the Trapp Family Sing- 
ers, and Joseph Szigeti, appearing in 
conjunction with the annual Music 
Week Festival, which will also feature 
a folk-song lecture by John Jacob 
Niles, a “Young American” program, 
the University Symphony and Band 
and the A Cappella Choir. 


Seeburg 


By Louis Stroup 

PITTSBURG, KAN. 

B ECAUSE of the war, virtually all 
musical activities in this district 
are centered in the music department 
of the Pittsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, where concerts of the Civic Mu- 
sic Association are held this year. 
Dr. Walter McCray, head of the col- 
lege’s music department, is the associ- 
ation president. The concluding pro- 
gram will be given by the Salzedo 
Ensemble in March. Louis Kaufman, 
violinist, was to appear on Feb. 7. 
Two programs were given earlier. In 
his choral and orchestral work at the 
college, Dr. McCray has the assist- 
ance of men through the Navy V-12 
program established on the campus. 





The 30th annual Spring music festi- 
val, April 25 to 30, will be the high- 
light of the college season. The main 
Bohemian 


attractions will be “The 
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Girl” and the 32nd presentation of 
- “Messiah.” 


. Dr. McCray has a fes- 
tival orchestra of fifty for concerts 


9 during the year and appearances at 


the festival. His festival chorus will 
have 150 voices. The Joplin Choral 
Society will take part in the “Mes- 
siah.” 

Another event on festival week will 
be the tri-state band festival with par- 
ticipants from Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma. 


Emporia 





By JEAN GorRDON 


EMPORIA, KAN. 

USIC still thrives in Emporia, 

although necessarily curtailed 

in the College of Emporia and Em- 

poria State Teachers College by a 

loss of students. The Artists Series 

has been shelved for the duration, but 

artists still are brought by the State 

College, the Women’s City Club and 
other organizations. 

The let-down at Emporia State has 
been less marked than at the College 
of Emporia because of the Army Air 
Corps 84th College Training Detach- 
ment. From its ranks Dr. Orville J. 
Borchers, music department head, and 
Orien Dalley, college bandmaster, 
draw talent to strengthen depleted en- 
sembles. 

A featured artist in the college’s 
annual Spring music festival, the week 
of April 16, will be Alexander Kipnis. 


To Hold Music Clinic 


Plans are in progress for the an- 
nual all-state music clinic for high 
school music supervisors and directors, 
to be held at Emporia State in late 
March or April. 

A tour is planned for the last of 
February by the Madrigalians, a small 
college group whose members appear 
in Colonial costumes. 

Other Emporia State Spring and 
Summer activities will include con- 
certs by the combined college-cadet 
band, orchestra and choruses, and re- 
citals. 

Easter vesper services will be held 
at the College of Emporia, with a 


women’s choir and _ soloists, string 
ensembles and instrumental groups 
substituting for the now disbanded 


vesper choir. Spring recital: will be 
given by Ruth Grant, pianist; Eliza- 
bet Higley, soprano, and Dr. D. A. 
Hirschler, organist and music director 
at the college. 

Artells Dickson, baritone, will ap- 
pear on Feb. 22 as the guest of the 
Women’s City Club. 


Wichita 


By Jessie Lou GIvENS 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HILE a brilliant professional 
W concert season continues, music 

in the universities and schools 
is being diverted more to group morale 
and individual appreciation rather than 
to large group performances. Among 
the outstanding concert attractions 
scheduled for the Spring season are 
those sponsored by William F. Floto. 
He will present the Nine O’Clock 
Opera Company on Feb. 16 and 17, in 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” Jose Iturbi 
will be heard in recital April. 12. The 
Floto season already has brought 
Richard Crooks and William Prim- 
rose; “Porgy and Bess” and Sigmund 
Romberg and his orchestra. 

The Wichita Civic Music Associa- 
tion brought Josef Lhevinne on Feb. 
7, and will have Jan Peerce, tenor, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, on April 3. 
Previous attractions this season have 



























D. A. Hirschler, Orville J. Bor- 
Director of Music chers, Music De- 
at the College partment Head 


at Emporia State 
Teachers College 


of Emporia 


included Blanche Thebom, mezzo- 
soprano; the National Operatic Quar- 
tet, and the LeRoy, Foster and Sholz 
trio. Myrth McGaugh is president of 
the association, with Grace V. Wilson, 
Mrs. D. S. Jackman, Robert S. Millar, 
vice-presidents; D. S. Jackman, 
treasurer, and Helen Wollfolk, secre- 
tary. 

Thurlow Lieurance, dean of the 
School of Fine Arts at the University 
of Wichita, announces a varied pro- 
gram for the Spring season. M# 
Lieurance is preparing some of his 
own works for Spring presentation 
with his “Minisa” orchestra. 

Louis Zerbe, director of the sym- 
phony orchestra and the string quartet 
has two Spring concerts scheduled. 
Mrs. Louis Zerbe will be soloist with 
the Symphony in the Boccherini ’cello 
concerto in C. 


Tulsa - 


_ 


ani 





By Lucy May SMITH 


TULSA, OKLA. 
ULSA’S musical season, as usual, 
is star-studded, but its great mu- 
sical setback of the Winter season is 
the temporary abandonment of the 
Tulsa Symphony. Abandonment of 
symphony plans for this year came 
last Spring, when decision had to be 
made regarding the annual outdoor 
Summer starlight series, which had 
been given for years in Skelly Stadium. 
For several seasons, the concerts have 
been presented by the Oklahoma State 
Symphony, headquartered in Okla- 
homa City but using a group of Tulsa 
musicians. Victor Alessandro is con- 
ductor. Transportation difficulties and 
additional expected expenses proved 
the major drawback, and public re- 
sponse to the problem of finances was 
not sufficient, the executive board felt, 
to warrant guaranteeing a Summer 
season. Music lovers hope something 
can be worked out by Summer, how- 
ever, to revive at least the Summer 
concerts. 

Two more concerts are scheduled by 
the Civic Music Association, now in 
successful operation for the fourth 
season. The Philadalphia Opera Com- 
pany presented “The Bat” on Feb. 7, 
and March 18 the Salzedo Ensemble 
will close the series. Marjorie Law- 
rence opened the course on Nov. 23 
and Artur Rubinstein played Jan. 20, 
making four outstanding musical at- 
tractions for a season price of $5 plus 
tax. 

Dr. William R. R. Lonev is presi- 
dent of the Civic Music Association 
for the second year, with Mrs. Robert 
Boice Carson, former secretary, as 
executive vice president, and Mrs. 
Nelle Jennings Hardwick, new secre- 
tary. Robert M. Moody remains 
treasurer. 

Argentinita and company appeared 













Charles H. Fin- 
ney, Head of the 
Fine Arts Depart- 
ment at Friends 
University 


Thurlow Lieur- 
ance, Dean of the 
Music Depart- 
ment in the Uni- 
versity of Wichita 


The University of Wichita string 
quartet, composed of Mr, Zerbe, violin ; 
Margaret Murray, second violin; 
Marilee Jewell, viola, and Mrs. Zerbe, 
‘cello, will give a number of local con- 
certs this Spring. 

Major Walter Duerksen, who also 
is faculty director of the downtown 
division of the School of Fine Arts, 
reports 1,440 persons engaged in pri- 
vate musical study, a large increase 
over recent years. Although the down- 
town studio was destroyed by tire a 
few weeks ago, classes are being held 
in various schools, churches and pri- 
vate studios until it can be rebuilt. 


Charles Finney, head of the school 
of music at Friends University, will 
direct a Spring season of music, with 
emphasis on individual student partici- 
pation. The Friends University or- 
chestra is led by James Smith, pro- 
fessor of violin. 

The city schools concert series will 
present the Eloise Moore dancers on 
March 2. The Bohumir Kryl Women’s 
Symphony has already been heard. 


Hocenenaaaoueneenaaaaeneaiett seein ' mu 


OKLAHOMA Ff 


Feb. 4, adding another type of dancing 
company to a season that featured the 
Ballet Theater Jan. 15. 

The Oklahoma State Symphony So- 
ciety of Oklahoma City has booked a 
Tulsa Artists series this year to re- 
place the course booked last season by 
the Tulsa Symphony Association, al- 
though no season tickets are sold. 
This group is bringing Lawrence Tib- 
bet March 12 and Jose Iturbi April 21, 
having already presented Grace Moore, 
Paul Draper and Larry Adler, and 
the opera “Don Pasquale.” 

Also scheduled for Feb. 25 and 26 
is the revival of “Blossom Time.” 





Oklahoma City 


By C. B. MACKLIN 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
HE Oklahoma State Symphony 
Society will present the Philadel- 
phia Opera Company in a production 
of “The Bat” on Feb. 12. The society’s 
calendar also bears the names of 
Marian Anderson, Lawrence Tibbett, 

Nelson Eddy and Jose Iturbi. 
Orchestras and choral organizations 
are depleted by the Armed Forces, but 
Oklahoma City University maintains 


a high standard in both fields. A new 
group, the Gypsy Orchestra under 
Herbert Bagwell, features straight 


violin literature and authentic Gypsy 
airs done in costume. 

The Ladies Music Club, oldest 
musical organization of the city, will 
present Egon Petri and Carroll Glenn 
in March. 

The MacDowell Club fosters crea- 
tive work. A program of Oklahoma 
music is scheduled for May under Dean 
Clarence Burg of the Oklahoma City 
University. 
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Yvette Guilbert 
Dies in France 


News has been received in this 
country, via London, of the death in 
Aix-en-Provence, France, on Feb. 3, 
of Yvette Guilbert, for many years a 
unique figure in the musical world 
both of France and the United States. 
She was 79 years old and had been in 
failing health for several years. 

Born in Paris in 1865, she was 
educated in a convent. At the age of 
15 she obtained employment in the 
Printemps department store in Paris 


Yvette Guilbert 


and later she and her mother opened 
a small embroidery shop, but this was 
not a success, and she then worked in 
a dressmaker’s atelier and in the eve- 
ning sang in the café of Aristide Bru- 
ant in the Montmartre district. It 
was here that she was seen and 
sketched by the artist Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. Here also she was discovered 
singing slightly risqué songs with 
much gesture and, her extraordinary 
personality creating an amazing atmo- 
sphere in spite of her complete lack 
of beauty of face and physique and a 
voice that was never better than in- 
different. 

By the early ‘nineties, she was al- 
ready well known both to Parisians 
and foreigners visiting the city and 
she was engaged at a high figure by 
the late Oscar Hammerstein for the 
opening of his colossal vaudeville the- 
ater, the Olympia at 44th Street and 
Broadway, then somewhat above the 
theatrical district. She returned to 
New York the following year to sing 
at Koster and Bial’s music hall. Dur- 
ing this engagement she met Dr. Max 
Schiller, a theatrical producer, whom 
she subsequently married. In 1896 she 
toured this country with Albert Chev- 
alier, the British singer who special- 
ized in song of the “pearlies” or Lon- 
don costermongers. The tour is said 
to have covered some 27,000 miles. 
She made several other trips to Amer- 
ica still featuring her “chansons des 
gants noirs”, as she called them on ac- 
count of the long black gloves she in- 
variably wore to hide her thin arms. 

After the turn of the century she 
gradually gave up this type of sing- 
ing and went in for the Folk songs of 
Medieval France in the singing and 
acting of which she was unrivalled. 
It was in these chansons that she en- 
deared herself to a large public dur- 
ing her years here from 1915 to 1922. 
Each winter she gave a series of Sun- 
day night “conférences” at one of the 
important theaters, which consisted of 
Folk songs, antique and modern, with 
explanations of where they came from 
and how she obtained them. At these 
evenings, the audience was encouraged 
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to ask questions and frequently acrid 
discussions would take place by per- 
sons seated in different parts of the 
theater. She also held classes in act- 
ing and song interpretation for which 
she charged a high figure. One of the 
sopranos at the Metropolitan Opera 
House studied the role of Violetta un- 
der her direction, Mme Guilbert teach- 
ing ity“the way I should have done it 
if I had had any voice”. 

On her return to France she made 
occasional appearances in concert halls 
and also acted for the cinema. In 1939, 
a celebration was held in her honor in 
the Salle Pleyel, in Paris, in honor of 
her fiftieth year before the public. 





| Obituary | 


Frank Bishop 


Frank Bishop, pianist, died on Jan. 
30, in Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York. He was 40 years old. A native 
of Almont, Mich, Mr. Bishop studied 
at Oberlin College and the University 
of Michigan School of Music, then in 
Paris with Isidor Philippe and Wanda 
Landowska and in Vienna with Emil 
Sauer. 

Mr. Bishop became a pianist against 
the objections of his father who failed 
to become reconciled to his musical 
career until President Hoover invited 
him to the White House to attend a 
recital given by his son. As a lad he 
sold newspapers and magazines in 
order to take piano lessons secretly. 
When only 10 years old he saw a 
poster advertising a concert by Pa- 
derewski and this inspired him to a 
musical career. Later he visited Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch seeking an audition. 
Advised to enter a competition, Mr. 
Bishop did so for an appearance with 
the Detroit Symphony, and won. 


Mr. Bishop had toured Europe, 
England and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. In this country he had appeared 
with major orchestras and in recital. 
He also conducted a studio in New 
York and a summer school at Bethany, 
Pa., where he held classes for children 
and adults as well as teaching private- 
ly. For a time he taught at the Detroit 
Conservatory. His wife survives him. 





Albert Courtney Hayden 


WasHIncToN. — Albert Courtney 
Hayden, formerly and for 35 years 
president of Local 161, American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, until he retired 
2 years ago, died at his home here on 
Feb. 2. Mr. Hayden was in his 72nd 
year. In 1921, he gave up his musical 
activities to devote his full time to 
the Musicians’ Union. He had played 
with many orchestras, among them the 
first Washington Symphony under 
Heinrich Hammer, also Meyer Davis’ 
and Jan Garber’s orchestras, the Na- 
tional Guard Band and the Soldiers’ 
Home Band. He played the tuba and 
the string bass. Mr. Hayden was a 
member of the International Executive 
Board of the American Federation of 
Musicians for over 30 years, and was 
made an honorary board member for 
life last year. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Rose Herbert Hayden, two daughters 
and a son, all of Washington. Inter- 
ment was in Cedar Hill Cemetery in 
Washington. A.T.M. 


Arthur E. Johnstone 


WIvkes-BarrE, Penna.—Arthur E. 
Johnstone, composer and teacher, died 
here in a hospital on Jan. 23, after a 
brief illness. He was 83 years old. 
Mr. Johnston was born in London, 
May 13, 1860, and was brought to 
New York as a child. He studied 
piano with William Mason and 
Scharfenberg, organ with Samuel P. 
Warren, and composition with Leopold 








LINA CAVALIERI PASSES AT 69 


Former Opera Singer 
Dies During Air Raid 
Near Florence Italy 


A dispatch from Florence, Italy, via 
London, tells of the death on Feb. 8, 
in the Tuscan city, of Lina Cavalieri, 
former opera singer and professional 
beauty. Her death occurred during an 
air raid on the outskirts of Florence. 

Mme. Cavalieri was born of humble 
parentage in Rome on Dec. 25, 1874. 
She had little if any schooling until 
the age of 13, when her education was 
undertaken by a wealthy Italian. She 
later lived in St. Petersburg and is 
said to have been married to one of 
the princes Bariatinsky. It was not 
until about the age of thirty that she 
began the cultivation of her voice first 
in Italy and later in Paris. Her stage 
debut was made as Nedda in Lisbon. 
Her American debut was made at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in 
Giordano’s “Fedora” on Dec. 5, 1906. 
She also sang the title role in Pucci- 
ni’s “Manon Lescaut” and _ Cilea’s 
“Adrienne Lecouvreur’” with Caruso 
on the opening night of the following 
season, Nov. 18, 1907. While the com- 
pany was on tour in April 1908, Mme. 
Cavalieri was scheduled to appear in 
Washington in “La Bohéme” but left 
for New York and, on the day of the 
performance, for Europe without giv- 
ing notice, it was said at the time. As 
a result she was not re-engaged by 
the Metropolitan the following season. 
However, Hammerstein’s Manhattan 
Opera Company was at the height of 
its popularity and she was engaged 
there for a few roles. The following 
year she opened the season as Salomé 





Culver Service 
Lina Cavalieri 


in the first New York performance of 
Massenet’s “Hérodiade” with Dal- 
morés, Renaud and Gerville-Réache. 

In 1910, she became the wife of the 
late painter, Robert Winthrop Chan- 
ler. 

The marriage was dissolved in 
1912, and Mme. Cavalieri opened a 
beauty parlor in Fifth Avenue. Later, 
returning to France, she married the 
operatic tenor, Lucien Muratore and 
returned to America with him when 
he was a member of the Chicago 
Opera. This marriage ended in di- 
vorce in 1927. She was reputed to 
have been a great admirer of Musso- 
lini. 





Damrosch. He taught theory for 
many years at Cornell and lectured 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
Other activities included editorial 
work with the American Book Com- 
pany and the Art Publication Society. 
He was associated with Edison in his 
early experiments in phonographic 
recordings of music and, as an expert 
amateur photographer, with the old 
Biograph Company in making the first 
motion pictures. He conducted an 
amateur orchestra in New York and 
was widely known in the field of 
educational music. 


Mario Falcone 


Mario Falcone, for 34 years, until 
his retirement last Spring, solo trom- 
bone in the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony, died in hospital on Jan. 28. 
He was sixty-seven years old. He was 
born in Naples, Sept. 6, 1876, and 
studied at the conservatory in that city. 
His first engagement was at the Teatro 
Regio in Turin. He later played in 
the orchestras at the San Carlo in 
Naples and at La Scala in Milan. He 
came to this country in 1906, and was 
engaged by Oscar Hammerstein as 
first trombone at the Manhattan Opera 
House. Three years later, he joined 
the Philharmonic Symphony. A son 
and three daughters survive. 


Harold Fraser-Simson 


Lonpon. — Harold Fraser-Simson, 
composer, died at his home in Croy, 
near Inverness, on Jan. 19, as the re- 
sult of a fall downstairs. He was 65 
years old. Born in London, he studied 
at the Charterhouse School and with 
private teachers. For a number of 
years he worked in a bank, but com- 
posed during his spare time. He wrote 
“Bonita,” a light opera which had con- 
siderable success both in England and 
America, in 1911. “The Maid of the 
Mountains,” another international suc- 
cess, ran in England for over 1,300 
performances. He also composed set- 
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tings for poems from Milne’s “When 
We Were Twenty-one” and from 
“Alice in Wonderland.” 
Edythe Le Bermuth 

Edythe Le Bermuth, widow of Ar- 
thur Le Bermuth, a Belgian banker 
and a singer in opera in Europe before 
the first World War, died in hospital 
on Jan. 20, in her seventieth year. 
Mrs. Le Bermuth, whose maiden name 
was Edythe Hayward, was a native 
of St. Louis. Much of her musical 
education was received in Europe. She 
returned to America in 1920 and was 
active as a teacher of singing in New 
York until 1930. A son and a daugh- 
ter survive. 


William A. Craven, Jr. 


William A. Craven, singer, organ- 
ist and pianist, died in a subway train 
in Brooklyn on Jan. 20. His home 
was in Yonkers and he was employed 
in a shipyard in Brooklyn. As a boy 
Mr. Craven was treble soloist in St. 
Thomas’ Church in Fifth Avenue and 
he had also acted as organist in the 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, the 
First Methodist Church in Yonkers 
and Zion Episcopal Church in Dobbs 
Ferry. He was at one time president 
of Local 402 of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians. 


Reese R. Reese 

PitTsBuRGH.—Reese R. Reese, voice 
teacher and baritone died recently of 
a heart attack. 

Mr. Reese, came to this country 
from Wales as a small child. He 
studied under Sir Henry Wood in 
London, Jean De Reszke in Paris and 
Pandolfini in Milan. Mr. Reese sang 
in light opera, playing leading roles 
opposite Christie MacDonald. He made 
his debut in “The Spring Maid.” Mr. 
Reese was baritone soloist at Christ 
Methodist Church, East Liberty, for 14 
years and coached many prominent 
church and stage singers. 
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eratic vocals, and the just plain 
vocals, I did run across some buried 
treasure—for example, a single of 
George Gershwin playing his “Do 
Do Do” and “Clap Yo’ Hands” in 
his own grand manner, and the 
breathless excitement of finding 
this item on a 10-cent bargain coun- 
ter years ago, was recaptured for 
the moment. At the same time 
several favorites were among the 
casualties. “The Variations on a 
Mozart Theme” sung by -Miliza 
Korjus was so warped that the 
needle now takes off in the middle 
of the first variation and makes a 
three-point landing just ahead of 
the fifth. “Zampa” Overture, to 
which I am partial because of a 
once intimate association with the 
second fiddle part, came up chipped. 
Frances Langford (“I’m in the 
Mood for Love”) had a_ broken 
back, and Hans Kindler (Fresco- 
baldi’s “Toccata”) a compound 
fracture. 


“Living” with Music a Chore 


Of course, there is more to record 
collecting than the hazards—more 
than buying and sorting and cata- 
loguing and placing in neat rows, 
as many people do postage stamps. 
There is the spiritual stimulus of 
“living” with good music. There 
is also a practical stimulus to be 
had. Regular dusting of records is 
a must, and this develops a fine co- 
ordination of mind and body while 
it encourages self-confidence. Only 
you, it will be found—only you in 
all the household can dust the rec- 
ords. The maid will never touch 
them, short of the 10-foot feather 
duster she uses for the curtain tops 
and the ceilings. Then she makes 
sure it’s only a light once-over to 
push the dust securely into the al- 
bum pockets—as convenient recep- 
tacles as she is likely to find in the 
entire house. Getting this dirt out 
again has given me my finest op- 
portunity to become closely ac- 
quainted with my records. 

Then in our house we wake each 
other up with such eye-openers as 
the “Academic Festival”, “William 
Tell”, and “Egmont”. One morn- 
ing I came down to breakfast feel- 
ing especially fine. 

“IT had a wonderful dream”, I 
greeted Audrey and a steaming cup 
of coffee. “I was doing Mozart’s 
two-piano concerto—all four hands 


by myself. It was thrilling what I 
could do”’. 
“You weren’t all alone, dear”, 


said Audrey. “You had some help 
from José and Amparo Iturbi. I 
tried to get you up two hours ago. 
Now, drink your coffee”. 
Another of the fine things about 
having records in the house is the 
cultural advantages it gives the 
children. Kit and Terry, at five 
and two, are, perhaps, too young 
for a report on effects, but it can 
be safely told that the reaction is 
positive. On the theory that en- 
vironment takes over from heredity 
shortly after birth, we played 


Brahms’s Fourth Symphony ( Felix 
Weingartner and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic) at full volume the night 
Kit and 
from 


home 
cried 


his mother came 


the hospital. He 
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through the first movement, and 
fell asleep in the second. "day he 
can go to his room and sleep 
through anything from Toscanini’s 
Wagner to Stokowski’s Shostako- 
vitch, which we feel is some phono- 
graphic preparation for the rigor- 
ous years ahead. But he doesn’t 
necessarily go to his room when the 
music is on. 

At about four Kit decided that if 
he could run the electric razor for 
Daddy, the electric mix for Mam- 
ma, and the vacuum sweeper for 
the cleaning woman, he would man 
the turntable for himself. And he 
did. This seemed an act fraught 
with fearful consequences for the 
library, but we didn’t want to be 
negative with the child. So we 
sat on our hands, and Audrey said, 
“Oh well,.‘Peter and the Wolf’ was 
written for the kids”. “Yes”, I 
added, “and anyhow the records are 
already worn thin—the album’s 
about done, no matter what hap- 
pens.” And we waited calmly for 
the end. ... 

You have no idea of the durabil- 
ity of modern phonograph records. 
Estimates that they are limited to 
200, or 500, or 2, playings are 
as wrong as Hitler in the Pripet 
Marshes... . 

“Peter and the Wolf”, still intact 
and going strong after 18 months 
of Kit, will outlast us, it now ap- 
pears. 


Kit Builds a Repertoire 


However, it was not many weeks 
after the PATW marathon started 
in our house that Kit became confi- 
dent that he could play other al- 
bums as well—not that he was tired 
of Peter. Of his own free will he 
pulled out “Petruchka”. We were 
proud and happy. “Petruchka” 
was always as fresh as cucumbers, 
and always would be, we thought. 
One day I met a neighbor three 
doors down Queen Street who said, 
“You folks sure like that modern 
music, or whatever it is”. 

From Stravinsky Kit moved in 
cycles to Bach (“Three Wise Vir- 
gins”), to Offenbach (“Gaieté Pa- 
risienne”), and from DeFalla 
(“Night in the Gardens of Spain’’) 
to Rodgers and Hammerstein 
(“Oklahoma”). A right nice pro- 
gram, if you string them out one 
after the other. Kit never does. 

Terry likes music, too, although 
he can’t yet reach the turntable. 
But he broke through the loud- 
speaker grill trying to get close to 
“El Salon Mexico”. 

We don’t know just how our 
parental forbearance in this matter 
is to be rewarded. If Kit and his 
young brother grow up to like the 
“Peter and the Wolfs” and the 
“Wise Virgins” of tomorrow, as 
well as they do those in our record 
library all will, of course, be for- 
given. We only hope they will 
never feel impelled to write such 
an inscription as I encountered the 
other day in a booklet attached to 
an album recently returned by a 
borrower. 

This album, one of the excellent 
Columbia History of Music set, was 
among some 15 albums and several 
single discs that had been out of the 
house on loan since the fall of 1940. 
A music teacher friend said he 


wanted to use the records in a good 
cause. He was conducting a class 
of prep school boys through a sur- 
vey music .course, and he said 
“You know how boys at that age 
are about serious music”. The rec- 
ords, like pictures, would be better 
than 10,000 of his words, he felt. I 
agreed, and, feeling mellow with 
good works, helped him pack off 
the records he selected. 

After three years absence the rec- 
ords came back a few weeks ago 
with some apologies on the length 
of time they’d been away. “But I 
want you to know,” my friend as- 
sured, “they were used in a good 
cause.” 

“I’m sure they were,’ 
agreed. 

It was nice seeing the old stal- 
warts back home again — Monte- 
verdi, Palestrina, Corelli, Bach, 
Mozart. <A few days later I was 
thumbing through the History of 
Music set, and noted that the little 


, 


I gladly 
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Jack Sperling Was a “Skin-man" Before 
He Joined the Navy and He's Still 
Beating It 


booklets, containing Percy Scholes’s 
scholarly and interesting commen- 
tary, were back also. They were 
intact and none the worse for wear. 
Probably never opened, I thought. 

Then on the title page of the first 
volume I found these words in a 
boyish scrawl over the learned doc- 
tor’s name: 

“All Music Stinks!” 








Orchestras Unite in League 
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national organizations spring up in 
the city, never extending their in- 
fluence or service beyond the 
Bronx and urge that additional 
headquarters be set up in the center 
of the country and on the West 
Coast. 


Growth of Membership 


Unhoused and with nothing to 
call a surplus in its treasury the 
league has grown steadily in mem- 
bership. At the present time less 
than half the orchestras listed be- 
fore the war are playing. Less than 
half of these have joined the league, 
legally, that is with dues paid. But 
in spirit most of the playing ones 
are taking an active part, contribut- 
ing suggestions and material for the 
bulletin and, one by one, they get 
to taking the matter of membership 
up with their boards. Things move 
very slowly in this field. 

Judging from fragmentary 
glimpses the wartime orchestra pic- 
ture will also be inspiring. Major 
symphonies have raided the smaller 
ones, which is nice for American 
musicians always in the minority 
in the professional field, but sad 
for their communities. 

All war services have taken toll 
of both men and women players, but 
orchestras carry on and even give 
extra programs, Victory concerts to 
sell war bonds. 

Boys and girls in nearby camps 
are saving the day for many or- 
chestras, filling the vacant chairs, 
and quite a few report boom sea- 
sons due to the interest taken by 
the personnel of forts and camps in 
their neighborhood. 

A Reason to Keep Going 

These do not feel guilty about 
their war work being a playing or- 
chestra. But some do, and question 
the need for an orchestra or a 
league of orchestras which won’t 
be able to meet until heaven knows 
when. Maybe the real reason for 
striving to keep alive interest in 
symphony orchestras is contained 
in a letter from a young captain of 
the Marines to his former teacher 


and conductor, Frank Noyes of Des 


Moines. He expresses deep ap- 
preciation that the orchestra where 
he played first trumpet is carrying 
on. He writes that he has taken 
his. trumpet to war and carries it 
on one of the machine gun car- 
riages because his men are so 
hungry for music and what he can 
play is all they have. 

He has been through the hell of 
war, this young Iowa boy, he’s 
been wounded and decorated. And 
while resting and regaining his 
strength to go at it again, he thinks 
things over, and writes of his pride 
in his corps and the home town or- 


chestra that goes on playing. 
Robert Louis Barron, conductor 

of the Amarillo Philharmonic is 

secretary and treasurer of the 

League and A. H. Miller, manager 

of the Duluth symphony orchestra, 

vice-president. 
Symphony orchestras represented in the 

League are: ! 

Altoona (Pa.) Civic Symphony 

Amarillo (Tex.) Philharmonic 

Austin (Tex.) Symphony 

Bangor (Me.) Symphony 

Battle Creek Civic Symphony 3 

Chicago Business Men’s and North Side 
Symphony 

Colorado Springs Symphony __ : 

Southern Symphony of Columbia, S. C. 

Columbus (O.) Philharmonic 

Drake Civic Symphony of Des Moines 

Duluth Symphony 

Erie (Pa.) Symphony 

Evansville (Ind.) Symphony 

Fargo-Moorhead Civic (N. D. Symphony 

Flint Symphony 

Fort Wayne Civic Symphony 

Fresno (Cal.) Symphony 

Germantown (Pa.) Symphony 

Grand Rapids (Mich.) Symphony 

Harrisburg (Pa.) Symphony 

Huntington (W. Va.) Symphony 

Kalamazoo Symphony and Kalamazoo Little 
Symphony 

Knoxville (Tenn.) Symphony 

Lansing Symphony 

Lewiston (Pa.) Symphony 

Licking County Fhilharmonic of Newark, 

hio 

Pasadena Civic Symphony 

Pontiac (Mich.) Symphony 

Racine (Wis.) Symphony 

Rapid City (S. D.) Symphony 

Rockford (Ill.) Civic Symphony 

Saginaw (Mich.) Symphony 

Susquehanna (Selinsgrove, Pa.) Symphony 

Sioux City (la.) Symphony 

Springfield (Mo.) Civic Symphony 

South Bend (Ind.) Symphony 

Terre Haute (Ind.) Civic Symphony 

Toledo Symphony 

Waukeegan (Ill.) Symphony : 

Symphony of Central Florida (Winter Park, 
Fla.) 

Yonkers Symphony 

Zion City (Ill.) Symphony 
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Penny Gives Mona Paulee 

a Friendly Paw, but Is 

Definitely Interested in 
the Camera, Too 


Ezio Pinza Says Goodbye to His Dalmatian, Boris, as A. A. 

DuBois, Westchester County Collector for “Dogs for De- 

fense", Enlists the Pet in the K-9 Corps to Be Trained for 
Combat Duty with the Army 


A Book, a Cup of Tea and a Visit with 
Minos Fill a Pleasant Half Hour for 
Jennie Tourel 


Alexander Brailowsky's Chow, Beauty, a Gift from 
Admirers in Buenos Aires, Examines the Score of “The” 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto, Which Her Master Played 
with the New York Philharmonic-Symphony John Garris Enjoys a Romp with a 
Poodle of Heroic Proportions at the W. 
M. Sullivan: Estate 


William Kapell Takes a 

Rest from the Keyboard 

to Teach His Dog s New 
Trick or Two 


Lonely without Their Pet, 
Black Key, Pierre Lubo- 
shutz and Genia Nemen- 
off Borrow Eugenia Bux- 
ton's Terrier in Memphis 
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The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Musical Director 


“All Sold” sign for “the celebrated musical 

director Fritz Reiner and his equally cele- 

brated Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra.” 
Syracuse, N. Y., Post-Standard, Feb. 10, 1943 


‘Reiner artistry wins acclaim in concert... 
perfect tonal blending . . . brilliant con- 


”’ 


trasts ... 
Utica, N. Y., Daily Press, Feb. 11, 1943 


‘Fritz Reiner proved himself a master con- 
ductor. .. . It was an evening of distinction 
and art. . . . The audience burst into tre- 
mendous applause... . ” 

Troy, N. Y., Record, Feb. 12, 1943 


“The beauty of Mr. Reiner’s interpretation 
was that it never was stiff, or merely precise, 
or less than intensely, impulsively, glowingly 
human.” 

Olin Downes, New York Times, Jan. 22, 1943 


COLUMBIA RECORDS EXCLUSIVELY 


THE PITTSBURGH SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IS AVAILABLE FOR 
TOUR ENGAGEMENTS FOR THE SEASON 1944-45 


Edward Specter, Manager — 1422. Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Great man of music... 


salute him as the world’s greatest violinist 

does not do justice to Fritz Kreisler. He is 

also 4 great man—a philosopher and a humani- 

tarian—one whose life may truly be called noble 

because it has been devoted to increasing the 
happiness of his fellow men. 


Musical talent of a high order manifested itself 
in Kreisler at an early age. At fourteen he 
came to America to make his first concert tour. 
Today his unrivaled mastery of the violin is a 
source of inspiration and delight to millions 

. . and his many fine recordings are bring- 
ing the solace and comfort of great music to 
the men of our armed forces. 


There are two ways to appreciate to the full 
the rare beauty that Fritz Kreisler evokes from 


Magnavox 


THE GREAT 


aviolin. One is to hear him in person. The other 
is to listen to one of his many fine recordings 
overa Magnavox Radio-Phonograph. Because of 
its magnificent tonal qualities and incomparable 
clarity, Magnavox is the instrument that Fritz 
Kreisler and mafy of music’s immortals have 
chosen for their own homes. 


If you are not now the fortunate owner of a 
Magnavox, you still have the opportunity to 
become one. Some Magnavox dealers still 
have a few models available. 

* * * 


Immediately after war was 
declared, the Magnavox 
Company discontinued the 
manufacture of these superb 


Another portrait for the Magnavox series of 
famous musicians painted by Boris Chaliapin 


instruments for civilian use. Our experience 
and facilities are now devoted to the pro- 
duction of electronic and communication 
equipment and music distribution systems for 
warships. Countless letters from fighting 
men tell of the relaxation and pleasure that 
music has brought to them, See your Magnavox 
dealer for a wide selection of records to send 
to your soldier or sailor. 


BUY WAR BONDS TODAY FOR VICTORY AND SECURITY 


The fine craftsmanship which 

won for Magnavox the first 

Navy “‘E”’ award (and White 

Star Renewal Citation) among 

instrument manufacturers has 
made these radio-phonographs the first 
choice of discriminating buyers. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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